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MILK OF HUMAN KINDNESS 

Every time I saw crops withering 

f withered too; as often 

As I saw hungry destitute beggars, 

I too fainted with hunger. 

The sight of chronic victims of desease 
Made me tremble like a leaf 
And the defeat of the meritorious 
Has made me wilt in pain.... 

Compassion has overwhelmed me as oft 
As I've mixed with living beings. 

- Saint Vallalar 

With Best Compliments From 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 

COIMBATORE 

Manufacturers of: 

High quality white crystal sugar 

and 

Industrial Alcohol 
and 

Producers of High Yielding Hybrid Seeds 

Registered Office : 

73-A, Race Course Road, 

Post Box No. 3775, 

Coin>batore-64i 018. 


Factory : 

Sahtbii>a$ar, 

Via Erode R.M.S. 


Deaf Reader, 

Over the years, it has been our constant endeavour to provide our readers with ennobling anc 
interesting reading matter with a view to helping our brethren manifest their innate divinity 
We are sure you are benefited by the magazine. 

As you have been with us all these years, may we request you to help us in our effort ? 
We solicit your help and co-operation in running the monthly without loss. At present we are in 
deficit, Still, as you would have noticed, we have not raised the subscription rate. 

May we reque.st you (I) to enrol as many life/annual subscribers as you can, (II) to colled 
some advertisements for the Vedanta Kesari to make up the increasing cost of publication. (Ill) M 
convert your annual subscription into Life subscription either in one payment or in ten easy 
instalments to be paid within a year. We shall send you the advertisement forms on hearing from 
you. 


Expecting your enthusiasiic participation, 


The Vedanta Kesari 


TO 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 

Please enrol me as a life annual subscriber 
to the Vedanta Kesari. 

Name ; 

Address : 

I enclose my cheque/M.O./for Rs, 180/ Rs. 12 

Signature. 

1 * t i 

To 

Srr Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 

Please enrol me as a life'annual subscriber 
to the Vedanta Kesari. 

Name : 

Address ; 

I enclose my cheque/M.O./for Rs. 180/ Rs. 12 


To 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 

Please enrol me as a life'annual subscriber 
to the Vedanta Kesari. 

Name : 

Address ; 

I enclose my cheque/M.O./for Rs. IBO/Rs. 1 

Signature. 
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To 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 

Please enrol me as a life'annual subscriber 
to the Vedanta Kesari. 

Name ; 

Address ; 

1 enclose my cheque/,M.O./for Rs. 180/Rs. 


Signeture, 


Signature. 
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Contemporaty styling. 
Press button regulator. 
Blades and protector — 
grille designed for fi 
maximum breeie. t 


From 

Best & Crompton 

Engineering 

two 

contemporary fans 

Sleek looks, silent breeze-power and low 
current consumption—-all that you 
look for in a fan — plus the finest kind of 
service — Kassels fans are backed by 

Best & Crompton Engineering 


service. 



Manufactured by: 

MATCHWELL ELECTRICALS (INDIA) LTD,. Poona- 14 
Marketed In Tantll Nadu, Karnataka, 

Kerala,Pondicherry and Andhra Pradesh by: 


Best & Crompton 

Regd.Of fice^13/15,North Beach Road, Madras 600001 
Branchcsat: 

Bangalore • Bombay • Calcutta • Coimbatore 
Ernakulam • Madurai New 
Vijayawada • Vifiakhapamam. 


New Release 


Upanishad Series 


MUNDAKA UPANISHAD 

With Text, translation of 
Shankara’s Commentary and Index 
Translated By 

SWAMI GAMBfflRANANDA 


pp. viii + 100 


Rs. 5-50 


This is an Upanishad taken in its entirety — text in Sanskrit, English 
translation of Shankaracharya's Commentary, and notes — from the well 
known Eight Upanishads in two volumes, by the same author. 

Similar editions of Isha, Katha, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kena, Mandukya 
with Karika and Prashna Upanishads are also available. 

ADVAITA,ASHRAM A 

S. OEHI ENTAUY ROAD, CALCUTTA-700014 
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FORTUNE 1$ NOT GOT FOR A SQNG 

It is built up 
slowly, patiently, 
note by note 

like a heart-rending Symphony 


We have schemes to help you 
do that. 


Schemes, attuned to your capacity 
and needs, to build up your 
Savings to a crescendo. 

Come, Save with 
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HEAR THE LORD'S SONG I FILL YOURSELF WITH BLISS I ^ 

STEREO LP. RECORDS ON # 

BHAGAVAD GITA f 

Chapters II & III ^ 

Discourses By SWAMI RANGANATHANANOA # 

Verses sung 8y Dr. M. BALAMURALIKRISHNA ^ 

The Gita's clarion call is to the Arjuna in ea^h one of us Faced a 

with life's dilemmas, we are apt to become despondent. The Gita ^ 

comes to us to shake us out of our faint-heartedness and make us meet ^ 
problems with courage and conviction. ^ 

Swami Ranganathanandaji explains with characteristic lucidity and 
f''rce the relevance of the Gita to modern man while Dr. Balamurali- ^ 
krishna's mellifluous voice renders the Song Celestial in unforgettable 
tunes. i|^ 

The first set of records by the Gramaphone Co. of India Ltd. got '*8^ 

sold quick and in response to public request, a second edition of the # 

record has been brought out now. Order for them while stocks last. # 

A SET OF SEVEN PLATES Rs. 250/- ^ 

f SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH # 

X Mylapore, Madras-A ^ 
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The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avasthas is 
neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees experience 
Him in themselves. It is no wonder therefore that devotees 
wish to imagine and see Lord Venkateswara relaxed and happy^ 
ready to bestow permanent riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted daily 
in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). This seva is 
being performed every day after 6-00 p.m. The Utsava Murti 
is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal along with His Consorts. 
Gandha and Chamara upacharas are given to him and the 
Unjal is swung slowly to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, 
music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, can do 
so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1000/- Six members of the 
family can attend. A golden dollar worth Rs. 250/- and Vastra 
Bahumanam will be presented to the Grihasta. 


Executive Ojjicer 

TIRUMALA TIRUPATI DEVASTHANAMS, 
TIRUPATI 
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Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to mainfest this divine within. 

—SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
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Hymns from the Bh3,g3.V3,t3,. Xr. by Swami Tapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 

(Gajeiidramoksha or the Liberation of the Flcphant-king is one of the most popular episodes in the 
Bhagavata. When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, finds all his wonted physical 
strength futile he surrenders himself to the Lord unreservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which is 
memorable for the purely impersonal terras in which the Ultimate is extolled. Bh. Vlll. 3-2-29). 




'tt«i Hqq || 




R qi 

1. Om! My salutation to that Worshipful 
One, who bestows consciousness on inert 
nature; who is botii Prakriii and Purusha as 
also their controller; who is pervading every¬ 
thing; and who is the source of all. (376) 

2. I seek shelter in that eternally existent 
One from whom this universe has come, in 
whom it subsists, wno is its instrumental cause, 
of whom it is a manifestation, and who, at the 
same time transcends that world-manifestation 
both in the pansai and the effect conditions. (377) 


II 

3. He is the unobstructable Awareness 
and the Witness of all, who by his own Maya 
(Power) has established in Himself this universe, 
which is seen in its manifested condition and 
is unseen in its causal state by others, but is 
witnessed by Himself in both these conditions. 
He is the basic Self-Conscious Awareness 
from whom all other centres of self-conscious 
centres of awareness (Jivas) arise. I seek 
refuge in that Being transcending all the highest 
human conceptions of Him. (378) 




Sri Ramakrishna Replies 

(The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and visitors, culj 
from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) 


Question: (asked by Vaikuntha) 

“Is the world unreal?” 

Answer : 

“Yes, it is unreal as long as one has not realised God. Through 
ignorance man forgets God and speaks always of‘T and ‘mine’. He sinks down 
and down, entangled in maya, deluded by ‘woman’ and ‘gold’. Maya robjpt 
of his knowledge to such an extent that he cannot find the way of escape * 
such a way exists. 

“Listen to a song: 

When such delusion veils the world, through Mahamaya’s spell, 
That Brahma is bereft of sense 
and Vishnu loses consciousness, 

What hope is left for men?. 


“You all know from your experience ,how impermanent the world is. 
Look at it this way. How many people have come into the world and again 
passed away! People are born and they die. This moment the world is and 
the next it is not. It is impermanent. Those you think to be your very own 
will not exist for you when you close your eyes in death. Again you see people 
who have no immediate relatives and yettor the sake ot a grandson they will not 
go to Benares to lead a holy life. ‘Oh, what will become of my Haru then?’ 
they argue. 

The narrow channel first is made, and there the trap is set; 

But open though the passage lies. 

The fish, once safely through the gate, 

Do not come out again. 

Yet even though a way leads forth, 

Encased within its own cocoon 
The worm remains to die. 

This kind of world is illusory and impermanent.” . 

.‘—The Qospel oj Sri Ramakrishna^ pp> 268-269 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 


“Mummy, let us go home”. The tiny 
oddler was tugging at the end of his mother’s 
Sari. Evidently, the little fellow was tired and 
looted with the inanity of social concourse in 
which his mother was absorbed. The earnest¬ 
ness of the kid’s tone pulled the mother c ff her 
interested chat with her friends. With a hurried 
good-bye she gathered him in her arms and 
turned homewards. . 

- A trifling incident, but highly meaningful. 
Truth is often best learnt from children. “Out 
of the' m 9 utbs of babes and sucklings’’ truth 
has a way of flowing spontaneously. “Suffer 
little children to come unto me’’, said Jesus 
and he knew what he was saying. Children 
are symbols of simplicity and sincerity. They 
are genuine. They stand for innocence. And 
‘innocence’’ means ‘incapable ot being hurt.’ 
They cannot be reaKy hurt because they are 
utterly open. They do not like being enclosed. 
They pant for freedom, tl e freedom to be. 

Home represents freedom. At home one 
is at ease. Home is-thc place where one lives. 
It is the centre of one’s existence. One can 
be oneself at nome. Ouls'de the home, we are 
on our guard. We have to take care of Avhat 
we say and what we do or do not do. We 
have to deal with antxternal world bristling 
with complexities. False steps ha/e to be 
avoided, profit and loss have to be calculated. 
We h^ve to be careful, we have to he correct. 
]Jut at home we are relaxed, free from tension. 

can be spontaneous, natural, unartiflcial 
ta our relationship with others. All are our 
own. We are masters of ourselves and our 
environs. 

Hence the aptness of the definition of 
religion as the homt-feeling of the universe. 
A truly religious man is he who can be at home 
everywhere, everywhen, with everyone. He is 
“Saivabhatatma-bhutatma’’. He has become 
one with all existence. As the Holy Mother 
points out, to the man oi reahsation there is no 
np As tbecoeasrecdvesalltbe 


diverse streams flowing into it and turns them 
into itself, he accepts all those he comes across, 
equi-minded and equi'-poised. 

To him the whole universe is bis family. 
“Vasiidhaiva kiitumbakani’’. He has no pre¬ 
ferences, no allergies “Na me dvesbyosti na 
priyah”, says the Lord. He has no friend or 
foe. The Lord does not say this by way of 
self-advertisement. He is only telling us how 
his devotee should be. He sets the example 
for us to emulate. In Sr* Ramakrishna’s 
phrase, .God makes the devotee’s heart His 
drawing room. He resides in every heart, for 
are not all hearts really His? The aspirant 
also should have the'felt experience of living 
in the hearts of all his brethren. Not that he 
does not realise the difference between individual 
and individual. The five fingers on our hands 
are by no means all equal. But all the five 
fingers are equally dear to us. We do not 
expect the little finger to do what the thumb 
can. But on that score we do not, belittle the 
one and exalt the other. From each according 
to his means, to each according to his needs. 
That is even-sightedness, the characteristic of 
true love. As Sri Ramakrishna says, the 
mother offers different dishes prepared from the 
same material to her different children according 
to their respective digestive capacities. And 
that is the measure of her measureless love. 
She is the home-maker. 

This home-coming is indeed the supreme 
goal of life, the highest value, the parama- 
paroshartha, called Mukti or liberation. It is 
noteworthy that the Tamil word ‘Veedu’ 
implies both home and liberation. 

Usually we entertain fantastic ideas about 
Mukti. There are two anti-polar views in 
this regard. To some Mukti is an Alladin’s 
lamp that has only to be rubbed for rare plea¬ 
sures to flow and inundate us. But a little 
thinking will show how puerile such a concept 
is. It is because we find the Artha and the 
Kama obtainable here are unavailing, 
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wosfuUy unsatisfying, that sve seek a bliss of 
an altogether different dimension. ‘Mohasjji 
kshayah mokshah’. Liberation is the sub¬ 
sidence of all cravings. The Mukta is beyond 
all want. He is aptakama, fulhlled, and there- 
fore, akamn, he seeks no filling. Like Siva he 
has achieved kamtfdabana, the burning up of 
all desires. 

That takes us to the opposite notion about 
liberation, namely Nirvana. The flame of 
personality is totally extinguished. What then 
remains? Nothing, absolute void. So mukti, 
kalvalya or nirvana is considered a Nihil, an 
unqualified vacuity. But a negative concept 
is useful only when it has a positive counter¬ 
part. Denial can never be for its own sake. 
It is for strengthening an assertion. Words 
are poor coimters. They are like sign-posts 
that point towards the goal, but are not the 
goal itselt. The sign-post has to be left behind 
for the goal to be reached. The verbal defini¬ 
tions and descriptions have to be discarded and 
transcended to attain the Ultimate. So when 
Mukti is delineated by ‘neti, neti’, ‘not this, 
not this’, it is an exhortation to us to go beyond 
all the felicities our limited mind can conceive 
of and merge in the shoreless Joy. Nirvana does 
not mean non-existence. It only indicates the 
cessation of limited existence. In Sri Rama- 
krishna’s luminous metaphor, it is the salt doll 
stepping into the sea. The nama and the 
ropa, the name and the form, of the salt doll 
disappear in the undivided, formless ocean* 
But the salinity persists. The essence of the 
salt doll is its saltness. Its shape and nomen¬ 
clature only help identification. By losing the 
dollness it regains its absolute, eternal, intrinsic 
quality of saltness—a quality in which it is 
coippletely non-different from the infinite ocean. 
Th9 Jiva loses the nama and the rupa, and there¬ 
in its separateness. But it recovers its inherent 
of Satchidananda. The nama and the 
cr^te in the Jiva the moha or delusion that 
It la distinct from Satchidananda. Moksha is 
^ the losing of tliat moha and return* 

the pristine state of Satchidananda. 
is iost, so that the uuliipited may 


shine in its own splendour. Nirvana is the 
extmctio.i of the desireful, and therefore 
miserable, self. Mukti is the re-establishmeni 
in the Vishnob paramam padam, the all-per¬ 
vasive ultimate state in which there is no scope 
for want or misery. It is Vaikuntha, the 
state beyond all sorrow, m the ^ense that it is a 
light that casts no shadow. 

When light comes, darkness departs. It 
does not matter how dense the darkness is or 
how long it has been there. Darkness has to 
vanish without a trace wlien light appears. 
When realisation dawns, ignorance and its 
consequence, misery, have to disappear. 
Jnana automatically implies the absence of 
Ajnana and so of Duhkha. Hence it is that 
Jnana is identified with Mukti, which is but a 
paraphrase for unconditional bliss. 

This involves another interesting point. 
When light appears no extra effort has to be 
made to drive away the gloom. Darkness and 
light cannot co-exist. Jnana therefore is not an 
instrument with the help of which misery -is 
banished. The presence of Jnana itself is 
the absence of misery. 

But one grave doubt arises. Is this plenary 
Knowledge obtainable to the embodied indi¬ 
vidual? Mukti is often spoken of as of two 
types—videha mukti and jivanmukti. Vlddia- 
mukti or the liberation of the disembodied is the 
state after the Siddha has shuffled off his mortal 
coM. The body is a limitation and so as long 
as the body remains, the perfection that is 
Mukti cannot be had. This is the position of 
most of the fjutbs. But Advaita is not satisfied 
with this post-dated cheque on an unidentified 
bank. It believes in cash and not credit. 
Even while one is alive, liberation must be 
possible. This is jivanmukti. But then is not 
the very expression jivanmukti, a ccntradctioTi? 
No, says Advaita. Mukti is not a material 
object to be attained and preserved. It is the 
realisation of one’s, true nature. SvaAvanpa 
aiKisaiidhaimm. \Vlien once that realisation 
has dawned, you will not bother many 
or limiti^iqns horn you in. K^hen 
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you identify yourself with your body do the 
travails of the body seem to affect you. Once 
you have totally dissociated yourself from 
attachment to the body, its imperfections can¬ 
not trouble you. The perfect luminosity of the 
sun is not stained in the least by the imper¬ 
fections of the objects on which its light falls. 
The realised one does not identify himself with 
the deha dharma, the qualities and propensities 
of his corporeal frame. It is this state of the 
Jivanmnkta that is variously described in the 
Oita as Brahmisthiti, Stbitaprajnata, Trigunati- 
tata, Ananya bhakti. Yoga and the like. 


It was left to Sri Ramakrishna to add 
another facet to this dazzling concept of jivan- 
mukti. He has shown us the splendid vista cf 
Vijnana. Some have heard of milk, some have 
seen it, but a fev' have tasted it. The Vijnani 
is he who has tasted milk and is able to make 
others also taste it. “To know by one’s inner 
experience that God exists is Jnana. But 
to talk to Him, to eryoy Him as Child, as 
Friend, as Master, as Beloved, is Vijnana. 
The realization that God alone has become the 
universe and all living beings is Vijnana.” 
After scaling the Absolute the Vijnani comes 
down to toe relative and enables others to make 
the ascent. The usual idea is that the Jnani, 
i^ter realising.the illusory nature of the world, 
has nothing more to do with the mirage of 
phenomena. ^^Having no body-consciousness 
jhe remains like a child or a lunatic or a ghost, 
^not caring for;.wos*dly happenings and waiting 
^only for the fall of his body at the end of his 
pr»ralkUui.>v But the Vijnani, who has gone to 
the terrace aqd discovered that the terrace is 
made same stone and mortar of which 
the step^Sf the staircase are made, comes 
down and helps, others to get up the steps. He 
doec^nilt look dp^n with contumely on the 
stepe by Which he went up. To him there is no 
dif&rence between the t^ce and the stairs. 
Hfe ill in Bhwamuldia, the threshold of con- 
scidusness, A person sitting on the threshold 
of A room can see ^th cqanl wh^l is 
iniidf ti^ whni ii' ?^m. The 


Vijnani perceives Brahman and the world with 
the same eye. The realisation of Brahman does 
not keep him outside the pale of common 
humanity. On the contrary, his rich ft-ahmic 
experiences are available to those who seek 
his help. He becomes Dakshinamurti, com¬ 
passion embodied. There are uo strings 
attached to the love he showers on those who 
come to him. The rose spreads its fragrance 
because its nature is to be fragrant. The 
Vijnani has become utterly an instrument in the 
Lord’s hands and therefore the Karma le does 
is not done by him and is at no stage a bar to 
his knowledge. 

Sri Ramakrishna has elucidated this very 
clearly. He says that after the 1-sense has 
vanished with the dawn of Jnana, the Mother 
gives Her son a special ego for him to carry 
out Her Mission. “When Maya is realised as 
unreal the differentiated ego has been com¬ 
pletely effaced. There is no trace of ego left 
behind. It is perfect Samadhi. But the Vijnani 
returning from Samadhi to a lower spiritual 
plane gets back by my Mother’s will an attenuat¬ 
ed purified ego. With this attenuated ego 
restored to him he perceives the world system 
as real. Only, the ego being purified, by 
God-vision, he secs the phenomena of the 
universe as manifestations of the Absolute to the 
senses. He has seen the personal side of the 
Absolute as well as the Impersonal. He has 
heard His voice both within and without.” 
This purified ego of the Vijnani is ego only in 
name. This ego has come to him only by the 
Mother’s will. He luis not asked for it. So he 
has no sense .of prq^ietorsbip even over that 
ego. He is not aware of doing anything off 
his own bat, Imt he behaves and conducts 
himself in society just like others. But then 
every one of hte words and deeds is truly self¬ 
less and so has a significance wh|^ only the 
spiritually sensitive can undersfkn^‘had profit 
from. As the Holy Mother asks, does a man 
of resltsation grow two horhsl No, he looks 
like any one ^se, but whkt he says a^nd what he 
does araprieelM. 
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The Holy Mother’s life itself is a shining 
example of how a Vjjnani behaves. Con- 
setrated by Sri Raraakrishna’s Shodasi puja, 
she had become non-separate from the Divine 
Mother. But she continued to live in a remote 
village in a rather poor family amidst relatives 
who were often below the line of average 
goodness. Life in such a disconcerting context 
would have soured the mind of any one else; 
but Sri Saradadevi could transmit the highest 
spirituality and supermundane wisdom to the 
earnest devotees who came to her without 
neglecting her conventional responsibilities as 


the head of a miscellaneous family. The human 
and the Divine were so exquisitely and inextri¬ 
cably mingled in her that you could approach 
her as a human being and derive from her 
human joy or divine bliss as you long ‘for. 
Even more than Sri Ramakrishna who was 
often in ecstasy, the Holy Motner manifests the 
true Avatarahood whereby the Absolute be¬ 
comes readily accessible to and enjoyable by the 
aspirant. In the Mother the flower of Jnana 
fructifies as Vijnana. She gives us tne highest 
freedom by binding us with the cords of love. 
In her lap we are truly at home. 


SIMHAVALOKANAM 

HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST* 

By SWAMI ISWARANANDA 

(An incarnation is a manifestation of the redeeming power of the Lord. The Bhagavata says that 
incarnations are numerous and appear according to the needs oi particular times. Jesus Christ was one of 
the mightiest manifestations of God's compassion and has turned the tide of human history. Swami 
Iswarananda, a profound scholar and Vedantist and for long president ot Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Trichur, elucidates in this article the Hindu approach to Jesus.) 


It is said in the Sastras that the very place 
where the name of the Lord is uttered is fioly, 
the person who utters and tie person vho 
hears are blessed. Hence it is, we celebrate the 
nativity of jesus Christ so that we may purify 
ourselves by uttering his holy name, by medita¬ 
ting over his divine personality. 

We shall not digress into the historicity 
or otherwise of Jesus of Nazareth, For the 
aspirant whose sole object is the realization of 
spirituality, what is essential is the ideal itself 
and tnat deity cr the person whom he w orships 
should be an embodiment of the ideal. His¬ 
torical research has got its ow n value and is not 
to be? slighted, nay, great harm as well as good 
has been done in the past through the crea¬ 
tions of mythology, but wc believe greater good 
wilt be done in future by sticking to historical 
facts and truths, bare and simple. Byit if the 
ideal is true in itself it does not matter much 


to the seeker of the ideal whether the embodi¬ 
ment of it is historical or mythological. Fur¬ 
ther, there is no imitation without something 
real to imitate. There is no falsehood which 
does not pay homage to truth and in the midst 
of all the discussions about Christ’s historicity, 
who can doubt for one moment the reality of 
the revelations and realisations of such a great 
soul ? India, the home of saints and sages an 
of great Avataras, has borne testimony agai 
and again to the existence in flesh and blood 
of these man-gods on earth. We therefore 
understand him and worship him as one of 
those great manifestations of divinity that have 
descended to this earth in every epoch. Such 
great personalities manifesting in a lesser cr 
greater degree the Divinity through the human 
form do appear on this earth again and again 
for the establishment of the Dharma. So 
the scripture: 


wtfiMk dellvared at lUjkot 
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“Whenever virtue declines and vice prevails, 
then do I incarnate myself (on earth).” 

And IRth the Hindu wherever such mani¬ 
festations occur, whether in India or Palestine 
or Arabia, they feel that they must worship. 
It is in the blood of the Hindu to bow down in 
the presence of holiness and purity, irrespecti\e 
of caste, creed, or colour. If they did not do it 
they would not be true to themselves, they could 
not be true to their own scriptures. For, has 
not Bhagavan Sri Krishna said: 

“Wherever you find a great soul ol im¬ 
mense purity and power struggling tp raise 
humanity, know that He is born ot my own 
splendour and I am tnere working through 
him”. 

The Hindu therefore sees in Jesus of 
Nazareth none utner than another mani¬ 
festation of Bhagavan Krishna. There is 
nothing which blinds man so much from 
seeing truth as prejudice. Let us beware of 
it. “Light is good in whatever lamp it is 
burning. A rose is beautiful in whatever 
garden it may bloom; a star has the same 
radiance whether it shines from the east 
or west.” Other religionists have yet to 
learn this lesson from the Hindus and it is 
gratifying to note that many in the West have 
begun to look upon Krishna, Buddha and 
Ramakrisnna as divine incarnations and 
worship them as they do Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is a difficult thing for Christians and Moham- 
^medans to understand bow it is possible for 
the same person to worship one and all deities 
and incarnations. That is because they have 
not yet grasped the great fundamental truth 
taught in our scriptures .—sat vipra 
bahudha vadanti .—The supreme Deity is one 
though called by various names. To the 
Hindu, Siva, Vishnu and Durga arc not 
different gods, but the same one God in His 
different aspects. We, Hindus, are said to 
be polytheists. Undoubtedly we are. And 
why, because we are monists par excellence. 
Th9 Hindu never loses sight of tbe one that 


is the back-ground of the many, and so 
he can worship all gods on earth. There 
is, besides, tne theory of Ishtam. A Hindu 
takes up for special worship and devotion 
one of such deities or incarnations of God 
as suits his own temperament and ideal. This 
is his Chosen Deity or Ishtam and towards 
this Deity he gives his w'hole-hearted devo¬ 
tion. At the same time he does not despise 
any other aspect of God, nay, he worships 
them all, oecause it is bis own Deity who 
exists in other ways. In the words ol Hanu- 
man, the devotee of Rama; 

“Krishna the Lord of Radha and Rema 
the Lord of Sita are one and the same as 
Paramatma or Supreme Lord, but yet the 
lotus-eyed Rama is my all in all.” 

Sri Ramakrishna used to cempare this 
Ishta-nistha with the attitude of a daughter- 
in-law in a Hindu household. She reveres 
and respects her mother-in-law, father-in- 
law and other members of the family and 
serves them all with love. And yet, to her, 
her husband is all in all. He is her special 
lord and her relationship to him is different. 
If a Hindu therefore worships Christ, no 
Christian need be puzzled; it is not due to 
lack of faith in his deity but due to a broader 
and deeper understanding of him. Nor need 
he hope that India is going to be converted 
to churchianiiy and its doctrines and dogmas. 
India had many Christs, before Jesus of 
Nazareth and after him, and when she finds 
one more such cast in the same mould and 
teaching the same truths, she can understand 
and worship him. India believes not only 
in toleration, but ih positive acceptance and 
she is glad that one more gem has been added 
to her vast ocean of spiritual treasures. “Our 
worship is unbounded and free, our saluta¬ 
tions go to all God-like men of all ages and 
of all countries without distinction of caste, 
colour or creed. Our salutations go to ad 
Prophets of the past and of the present and 
to dl that may come in future. For, thejr 
are all manifestations of God,” so said Swam* 
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Vivckananda voicing the orthodox faith of has taught me, I speak these things and he 


the Hindu Dharma. 

Indeed, most of us cannot realise God 
exi^pt through these manifestations of His. 
Out highest imaginative or intellectual des¬ 
criptions of God are mere words without a 
content until we come across one who is the 
embodiment of the attributes of God, such 
as knowledge, lo\e, purity, freedom, com¬ 
passion, non-attachment etc. Science declares 
that vibrations of light are everywhere and 
at all times, but we do not catch the vibiations 
except through the lighted lamp, i.e., unless 
they are made manifest to our plane of percep¬ 
tion through a concrete medium. It is true 
that CAen the meanest of us embodies that 
God, and that He is everywhere and in all 
creatures, but tiie Lord of the Universe is 
not seen and felt, is not made tangible to us 
unless He is reflected by one of these giant 
lamps of earth, the Christs or Avataras. 
Compare our conceptions of God w'ith the 
character and attainments of these Buddhas, 
Krishnas and Christs and we will find tnat 
our concepiions fall far short of these gods 
on earth, it is througn them that man gets 
a glimpse of the beyond. That is why Bhaga- 
van Sri Krishna said: 

“He who knows in true light My divine 
birth and activities, attains immortality 
and becomes one with Me.” 

Jesus Christ said of himself in the 
same way: “I am tie way, the truth and 
the life, no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” (‘Me’ in this context means the 
Avatara or the Son of God in a special sense). 
And hence in another place he says: “He 
who hath seen the Son hath seen the Father.” 
“If God were your father you would love me 
for I proceeded forth and came from God; 
neither came of myself, but He sent me. 

I am the light of the world. He that followcth 
me shall not walk in darkness but shall have 
light of life. When ye have lifted up the 
Son of Man ye shall find that I am He and 
that I do noting of myself; but as my father 


that seeth me seeth Him that sent me.” 

Hence the necessity for worship Hf God in 
and through man. As long as man has not 
realised his own impersonal being, as long as he 
is himself a person with individuality, so long 
he is bound to see God as or through a 
person. The worship of the Personal God is a 
constitutional necessity of man. 

And when Jesus of Nazareth came he 
came with a great message for all humanity. 
“Be thou perfect as the Father in heaven 
is perfect.” Here is a call to humanity to 
attain to the perfection of Divinity. “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” Aye, all 
perfection, all purity, freedom, bliss, know¬ 
ledge, and immortality are all already buried 
in the human soul, nay, we are' one with it, 
but due to our ignorance or Avidya we do 
not see it. “I and my Father in heaven are 
one”^ said Jesus in the same way as our Rishis 
said, “Aham Brahmasmi.” And \^en this 
realisation comes, we attain to Mukti cr 
freedom from all bondages and miseries, from 
all births and deaths. Hence Jesus taught, 
“Know the truth and the truth shall make 
you fiee.” When does the truth become 
known? When the heart is pure, when Citta 
suddhi is attained. And Jesus said: “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for, they shall see God.” 

“This Atman, smallerthan the smallest 
and greater than the greatest, dwells in the 
heart of the creatures. The desirel^ss one, 
being free from grief, realises that glory of^, 
the Atman through the purity of the mind 
and the senses”, says the Kathopanishad. 
And this seeing of God and the realising of 
our peifection is to come here and now wfliile 
in the body, not by going to some distent 
heaven above the clouds, after death. For 
“the kingdom of heaven is within you.’^ “God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living”. 
We are asked therefore to be Jivanittuktas, 
to attain to Mufcti even while living in these 
bodes. Andt what great love of Odd he badF 
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“Thou shait love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind.” This is an example of supreme 
Bhakti. And such a man sees God in one 
and all and thereiore loves them all. “I am in 
my Father, ye in me, I in you’’ and therefore 
the injunction—“Love they neighbour as 
thyself.’’ It is the same Atman that is in all 
and therefore the knowers of se’f love all 
being as their own self. Compare this with 
what Bhagavan Sri Krishna said: 

“He who sees Me in all things and sees 
all things in Me, he never becomes separated 
from Me, nor do I become separated from 
him.’’ 

And Jesus therefore could love even 
the publicans and the sinners and when 
others protested he said to them: “The son 
of man is come-to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’’ And he who was worshipped and 
idolised by thousands of his countrymen, 
even he was the servant of all beings. He 
washed the feet of his own disciples who were 
like servants unto him and wiped them with 
his own towel and then said to them: “Ye 
call me master and Lord and ye say well, so 
I am. If I, then, your Lord and master have 
washed your feet, you also ought to wash 
one another’s feet. For, i have given you 
an example that you should do as I have 
done to you.’’ This picture brings before 
our mind that other vision of Bhagavan 
Krishna, the Lord of all beings, serving as 
> the humble charioteer of Arjuna in the battle¬ 
field of Kurukshetra. Tbe disciples thought 
that Jesus was too great to be approached 
by ordinary mortals and when children came, 
they would not allow them to come near 
him, and then he said to them: “Allow little 
children to come unto me. Those who are 
of the kingdom of heaven are like little babes 
and except ye become like babes, ye shal] 
not enter therein.” Every one knows how 
in our Sastras the Paramahamsas aie des. 
cribed halnvati likje children, without guile, 
Simple, opemhcaited, unsnspecting and pure 


and they alone realised God. And though 
he was worshipped by thoiKands around him, 
he said: “If I glorify fnyself, my glory is 
nothing. It is the Father that glorifies me.” 
There you have an example of utter humility 
and renunciation. No credit for himself but 
all belongs to God, for, jesus realised that 
he was not the karta or the doer, and he said: 
“It is the Father that doeth the works”. He 
was only an instrument in the hands of God. 
Thus He was the supreme illustration of 
renunciation, that is taught in the Bhagavad 
Gita, in tbe midst of intense activity. And 
he was himself a Tyagi of no mean order. 
He had given up all for the Lord. “The 
loxes have holes, the birds in the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath nowhere to 
lay his head.” He was a homeless wanderer 
with no attachment whatever, preaching and 
teaching wherever be went, accepting what¬ 
ever came to him by way of a morsel of coarse 
food, never taking care for the morrow. 
“Seek ye not what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall diink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. 
Your Father knoweth ye have need of these 
things. Seek ye the kingdom of God and 
all these things, shall be added unto you.” 
Jesus had completely given up his mind to 
God and never doubted that God would at 
no time cease catering for him. For, is it 
not said in the Gita: 

“Those who without any other thought, 
constantly think of me and worship me, 
ever dwelling in me, I look after all their 
wants.” 

And again: “Who are my father and 
mother? These who do the will of God. They 
alone are my relations’. In the same way 
Sankara said,— 

“Parvati’is my mother and Siva is my 
father; my relations are the devotees of Siva 
and my native land, all the three worlds.” 
Thus we see, Jesus was a prince amongst 
Sannyasins and he told his disciples and 
followers: “Thou shaft renounce all if thou 
wilt be my disciple,” for, without Tyaga no 
manrealisea Oed, 
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“Not by works, not by (progeny, not by 
riches, but by renunciation alone is immor* 
tality attained.” And Jesus said: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the king¬ 
dom of heaven.” Verily, Jesus was uncom¬ 
promising in his insistence on renunciation. 
God to him was not a sauce with which to 
season the enjoyments of this world. He 
loved God for His own sake and renounced 
all for it. Perhaps it may be too high an 
ideal for all to follow and we may be far 
away from the ideal, but we shall not bring 
down the ideal, just because w'e are not 
strong enough for it. It is true that this 
work-a-day world wants a lower ideal but 
then if the higher ideal is not there, the danger 
IS that we lose sight entirely of the ideal. 
Compare the Christendom of the medieval 
age when across the length and breadth of 
Europe hordes of Christian mcnks wandered 
carrying the torch of religion and sprituality 
to the doors of the poor peasants as well as 
of the kings. Compare the religious fervour 
and enthusiasm of those days with the modern 


materialistic Europe in which there is no room 
for renunciation. Jesus Christ knew per¬ 
fectly well what he was about. For, he says: 
“Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple”. 
And so he would not allow the least whittling 
down of his ideal. The world always stands 
in need of a band of men who shall remounce 
everything for the sake of God; where there 
were many Sukas, there alone you find one 
Janaka. But at the same time, Jesus was 
not without a message for the masses, simple 
teachings, but very fiery and forcible, which 
we find in the sermon on the mount. There, 
he insists upon the practice of truthfulness' 
chastity, forgi\eness, love, unselfishness and 
lot of other things. If one is to realize the 
full sprit of the Lord's life and message cue 
should go directly into the Gospels and then 
one will know what a blessed life it was. May 
the blessings of the Lord be upon us. May he 
open our heart to truth. May the Lord abide 
with us and may we abide ever and ever 
in Him. 

(Xhe Vedanta Kesari, December, ’30) 
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(Swami Yatiswarananda (1889-1966), a former Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Order and an 
illustrious disciple of Revered Swami Brahmanandaji Maharaj, contributed much to spiritual life by his 
talks and articles in India and abroad. He guided hundreds ot persons on the spiritual path. His books like 
Adveninrts in Religious Life, The Divine Life, Universal Prayers and Meditation and Spiritual Life are 
justly famous. The Swami was in charge of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore for long. Brief 
notes of the weekly lectures he gave at the Ashrama were recorded by one of the listeners during the period 
1954-55 and 1958-59. The Vedanta Kesari is happy to present these notes as a serial. We are indebted 
to Sri S. V. Unnikrishnan, Senior Deputy Accountant General, Delhi for the manuscript. IVe are sure 
that all aspirants will find these articles immensely useful in their Sadhana as well os in undeistanding 
spiritual truth. Ihis is the fourteenth instalment of the scries. In the following talks, the Swami takes 
certain passages from Swami Shivananda’s work For Seekers of God as the basis of his talks.) 

The of Way to Peace through the practice as a routine which did 

not give him any joy or peace. This is an 
An aspirant complained to Swami eternal complaint. We talk of peace. When 
j^vatmndaji that though he had been prac- we get the thing that we want, we attain some 
tising i|i^ditation to the best of his ability, peace fqt the time being. But imme^tately 
he found;|3yrdly any joy in it.. He was going thereafter, the nund starts ha^nkering for 
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something else and again we have no peace. 
Again, when faced by some unpleasant thing, 
we feel miserable and want to get rid of it* 
Thus we are ever deprived of peace. The 
peace we get through enjoyment does not 
last long. We want lasting peace but the way 
to peace is very difficult. “Shaip as the 
blade of the razor and hard to traverse is 
the way to self-knowledge,” as the Upanisad 
says. The Upanisad says further: 

Atmanam rathinara viddhi 
Sariram rathameva tu 
Buddim tu sarathim viddhi 
Manah pragiahameva ca 

Indriyani hayanahuh 
Vishayamsteshu gocharan 

The self is the rider in the chariot of 
body. Buddhi (intellect) is the charioteer 
and mind is the rein. Senses are the horses 
which run along the path of sense-experience. 

Now, the fact is that the senses go after 
the objects of enjoyment. The horses are 
not under control. The reins are loose. 
The charioteer is not alert. So the whole 
chariot is proceeding towards a crash. The 
task is to make the horses go in the opposite 
direction—the senses are to be directed in¬ 
wards. The intellect should be vigilant and 
keep the mind under control. This path 
is indeed difficult. But no one forces us to 
follow it. When we have chosen the path, 
we should not mind the difficulties. As 
Swami Brahmananda said: “Find joy in the 
struggle”. The peace we will get as a result 
is worth all the trouble. The child is under 
the impression that his mother is omnipotent 
and feels happy. But after some time he sees 
his father scolding the mother, and then the 
father becomes omnipotent. When he grows 
still older, he e^ses to have any regard for 
them, by seeing their hypocrisy. He turns 
to other quarters for love and security. The 
pursuit of the . mirage thus proceeds indefi¬ 
nitely. The love of mother, father or of any 
earthly telation is nothing compared to the 


love of the Lord. He is the very source of 
all love that we see in this world. A drop 
of His love is found here. So we should 
feel joy in the struggle to attain Him and 
His infinite love and peace. But we are not 
able to give up our petty joys fefr the sake of 
the great joy of God—like the child affected 
by tonsillitis, who is better when he does not 
eat sweets, but cannot give them up. We 
are engrossed in the magic of the Mother and 
are busy with our toys, forgetting Her. 

First of all we should have a clear con¬ 
ception of the God we worship. What is 
He doing? He is said to be the giver of 
boons. But though we have been praying 
for long. He has not heard our prayers. Is 
He deaf? Can’t He speak? Why does He not 
remove our misery? The reason is: We do 
Japa, we repeat His name, but our mind 
wanders elsewhere. So we rarely come into 
real contact with Him. We are not praying 
properly. What is the use of such Japa? 
Repeat His name consciously dwelling on its 
meaning. We should fee] very close to Him. 
He is not a stranger. He is the Soul of our 
souls. He is dearer than the dearest. So 
why fear Him? If we do sincere and regular 
practice, we will surely find changes taking 
place in us. All the joy of the world is as 
nothing, compared to the joy we get through 
Japa and meditation. That is the peace we 
aim to attain. 

In spiritual practice sincerity is the most 
important factor. We sometimes deceive 
ourselves, believing we are very sincere. 
Sincerity that comes all of a sudden is short¬ 
lived. We love many things and one amongst 
them is God. By sadhana we should make 
our minds pure and increase the proportion 
of our love for God. Our love tor Him is 
instincti>« and gradually we will come to feel 
the Presence of one who is dearer than father, 
mother and evetything in the world. 
At the end of our daily practice, we 
shall sft quiet for a while. Morning is the 
best time for meditation, as then we feel 
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fresh after a good night’s sleep. Why do we 
fwl happy at the time of prayer? For the time 
being other thoughts are repelled. Thinking 
cf the Infinite makes cur troubles look insigni¬ 
ficant. We will rise far from the lower mind 
with the help of the repelition of the Divine 
Name. The world cannot change for you; 
you have to tune yourself properly, coming 
in contact with the vaster Presence, and higher 
Reality. By sitting quietly after meditation, 
much more pleasant thoughts come. We 
feel joy though we are not in contact with 
the sense world. Where does it come from? 
This is the joy arising from worship. We are 
at peace with ourselves and with otheis. Joy 
comes fiom lexpansion; petty-raindedness 
brings misery. Whenever we do some selfless 
work, what joy we feel! 

If we succeed in maintaining the experi¬ 
ence of the vaster Presence we get immense 
happiness. Connect all the work you do 
with the Lord in some form or other. Do 
everything for H^m. Then you can lead 
moral and devoted lives. Do all that is 
expected of you, but the central idea of your 
thoughts should be about God; great results 
will follow. There is no miracle or magic 
in spiritual life; it is very simple. But one 
must practise. 

We cannot grumble at the world, we 
should change ourselves. The Divine Name 
has tremendous power. How to believe this? 
How do we believe that such a small banyan 
seed contains such a big tree? Yet, it is a 
fact. 

Joy through the Lord 

Once Swami Saradananda, after his 
eyeoing meditation, said in a highly spiri- 

mood; “Night is the ideal time for medi- 
tkttODL. Meditation and Japa should be per- 
regularly/with great devotion. They 
punfy tke mind.” For some people it is 
not j^ssible to meditatf in the night in the 
Early moniiitg is best for 
Bveningft afsp ai« good for m^teti^iv 


Memories of the past life, past years, 
or even of the immediate past come to the 
mind and disturb one’s calmness. But by 
regular practice we can bring the mind under 
control and this is conducive to the establish* 
ment of a constant spiritual mood, giving 
one a taste of inner joy. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to speak of three kinds of joy_vishayananda, 
bralunanaida and bhajanananda. The joy we 
get from sense enjoyment ds vishayananda; it 
is momentary and is followed by misery. We 
also get joy when we do bhajan and recite 
hymns. That is bhajanananda. That is pure, 
sastric joy. But it is also not permanent. Our 
aim is to attain transcendental joy termed 
brahmananda—the joy of Brahman. It is 
possible to attain it by deep meditation and 
Samadhi. In the first type of joy, the mind 
dwells on the lower centres. In the second 
one, the mind starts moving up. In medita¬ 
tion and Samadhi, the mind ascends to the 
highest centres. But the mind wanders from 
one centre to another, corresponding to diffe¬ 
rent states of consciousness and different 
states of vibration. The mind feels happy 
over one thing at one time, and dejected over 
the same thing at another time. Hence the 
attitude of the mind is always to be watched. 
What brings misery to the mind? Desires, 
jealousy, lust, hatred, anger etc. bring dejec¬ 
tion and misery. The task is to remove 
them by lollowing the advice of Patai\jali— 
namely, counteract bad influences and tenden¬ 
cies by good ones. We must repeat the Holy 
Name of God dwelling on its meaning. We 
can do it silently when we are at work; others 
need not know it. We can think of Him, 
of His holy attributes. The subconscious 
mind will always be working. If we watch 
the mind we find that all our thoughts are 
centered in I-consciousness. “I am reading, 
I am worshipping, I am doing Japa, etc.” 
Thus the mind concentrates* on the egocentric 
I but no* on the Lord. Why not work to 
please the Lord? If we cook, we can think 
that the cooked food is far offri'tttg td th* 
Lor^ in the (qtm of htuiband, child, 
etc. Wc And pass exaininationi; our 
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purpose is to earn money. That earning is 
to be used for Him. Thus it is possible to 
do anything and everything, thinking of 
Him. Remember the advice of the Lord in 
the Gita to offer everything, what one eats^ 
sacrifices; gives in charity etc. to Him. If 
we cultivate this habit it is easy to bring 
the mind under control during Japa and medita¬ 
tion. It is good to sit for a while on the 
seat after meditation and think about the 
object of meditation. Then we should recite 
prayers and hymns suited to our line of medita¬ 
tion so as to intensify and stabilize the medita¬ 
tive mood and inner joy. Even after leaving 
the seat we should not talk to anyone but 
rather be contemplative and remain by our¬ 
selves for some time. Such practice fosters 
a continuous undercurrent of meditation, 
helping one to keep the mind on a high level, 
bringing great joy to the heart. Constant 
repetition of the mantra results in the repeti¬ 
tion taking place even unconsciously. 
Constant practice is essential, it must be done. 
It is no use simply hearing instructions. 


9 $ 

QuestioD: “Why should we immerse the 
image of Ganesha after Puja?” 

Answer; In tantric worship, we raise the 
Prana in us. It is raised to the Sahasrara when 
all differentiation goes and the soul is merged 
in the universal soul. Differentiation starts 
when the mind descends to the level of the 
forehead and is complete at the heart centre. 
Hence in the heart we meditate on the Deity 
which is an aspect of the Divine. These 
instructions are given to all during initiation. 
During Puja we impart Prana to the image 
or picture as the case may be. After Puja, 
the Prana is taken back into the heart again 
and the image becomes lifeless. It is, there¬ 
after immersed in a river or a lake. So the 
true image is in the heart; only the form is 
immersed. After the Durga Puja, Mathur 
did not like to part with the Diu'ga image. 
So Sri Ramakrisbna told him: “Devi is seated 
in your heart, worsnip Her there.” So we 
worship the Supreme in the form of the 
Ishta Devata. If we remember this we will 
not fight about “our God” being the only 
leal God and “your God” being inferior 
God etc. 

(To be continued) 


A DEVOTEE BECOMES A PROPHET 

SWAMI VIRUPAKSHANANDA 

[Wnjn Sivatni Vivekananda invoked his Guru as Avatara Varishta he was not employing any con¬ 
ventional eulogy but precisely summing up the uniqueness of the phenomenon known as Sri Ramakrishna. 

An Avatara is the manifestation of the redeeming power of God and therein we can witness a delightful and 
also baffling fusion of Divinity and humanity. Swami Virupaksbananda. Secretary, Ramakrisbna Mission, 
Chingleput, c.<amines in this article some of the scintillating facets of this Divine humanity.) 

Die Gtnpel, a Unique Document come across not a document abounding with 

philosophical jargon or speculative conjectures 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna is a unique but a fascinating record of stirring outpourings 
document of spiritual utterances in the world from the inexhaustible fount of love for God. 
of hagiography. It is a faithful record of divya It is a collection of the Master’s teachings 
samvada — divine conversations — of a God- delivered in simple village patois, untoucjied by 
intoxicated saiat with men and women of an editor’s scissors, unembellished by poetic 
vaTtous persuasions and in diverse moods. As fervour and fr^ from devotional exaggerations, 
we through^ the pages the Oo^i we His language, is direct and spontaneous. The 
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company of the Gospel provides warmth to the 
soul and cheer to the mind as we share the deep 
ecstasies and illuminating sparks of spiritual 
truths and enlightening parables narrated with 
glints of unique humour. 

The Gospel is unique because it is for all 
people and for all ages. There is an element of 
eternityin it. The amrtavan!—nectarean words— 
of Sri Raraakrishna, as faithfully recorded by 
*M’, is the perennial stream that quenches the 
thirst of every mind that seeks it. It has an 
undying charm about it that wears not with 
time. Its study kindles the fire of soul resur¬ 
gence. It is immensely rich in the suggestive¬ 
ness to minds in various moods and stages in the 
process of spiritual evolution. In and through 
the pages of the Gospel bloom once again the 
Vedas and the Gita, Bible and the Dhanunapada. 
The sayings of Sri Rumakrishna appear simple 
on the surface, yet their profundity is staggering. 
Swami Vivekananda once declared that a cart¬ 
load of books could be written on his teacliings. 
It is very rich in its fare to travellers on the 
divine path. It contains enough food as much 
for the beginner in religion as for the most 
erudite philosopher. To a bereaved soul, 
it is an unfailing source of consolation. To a 
sadhika, an infallible guide to the Goal Supreme. 
To a pundit, a hand-book of theories; to a 
philosopher, a treatise on complex maxims of 
philosophical speculations. It is unique in the 
sense tnat there is enough in it to nourish every 
soul. The Gospel contains utterances which 
are rich in suggestivencss and possibilities. 
It is perennial in its inspiration and rejuvenative 
in its efltect. 

Sadhaka Versos Avatara 

Vast indeed is the difference between an 
ordinary pious pilgrim and a prophet of 
gigantic proportions. An ordinary sadhaka 
becomes Brahman by knowing Brahman. But 
in the case of an avatara it is different. An 
avatara too undergoes all the disciplines 
that an ordinary sadhaka needs to perfect 
himself. An avatara need not go through 
the mill of various spiritual disdi^nes. 


Yet an avatara willingly undergoes all such 
disciplines just to set an example to the world. 
By subjecting himself to formal spiritual disci¬ 
plines, a prophet also accomplishes the most 
important task of recharging worn-out concepts 
and adds credence to long-established precepts 
and practices. His attitude towards life, his 
relation with others, his manner of viewing the 
world are all important instances that convey 
high spiritual truths. Each one of his perfor¬ 
mances is a pre-ordained and calculated step 
taken with the full knowledge of its implica¬ 
tions to mankind. An avatara always retains 
the consciousness of his identity with Iswaia as 
endowed with all the six resplendent glories# 
His splendour overpowers even great souls. 
Sage Suka rapturously sang the glory of Sri 
Krishna, Arjuna stood in awe and amazement 
at the sight of the Universal Form of the Lord 
on the battlefield. The immensity of their 
Divinity and the unconditional flow of their 
grace to humanity is a marvel even to the great 
sages. The Gospel similarly reveals super¬ 
human dimensions and all-round perfection 
fully manifest in Sri Ramakrishna, who with the 
gentlest touch and a wholesome effect could 
ring out the old and usher in the new in the 
spiritual domain. 

His capacity to give old values and ideas a 
fresh lease of life by refashioning and re-intcr- 
preting them prompted Swami Vivekananda, 
his most intimate disciple and chief apostle, to 
declare; “The life of Sri Ramakrishna, was an 
extraordinary searchlight under whose illumina¬ 
tion one is really able to understand the whole 
scope of Hindu religion. He was the object- 
lesson of all the theoretical knowledge given in 
Sastras. He showed by his life what the 
kishis and Avatara really wanted to teach. 
The books were theories, he was the realization. 
..The Vedas can only be explained and the 
sastras reconciled by his theory of avastbas or 
stages, that we must not only tolerate others, 
but positively embrace them and that Truth 
is (he basis of all religions. . .And what was 
Ramakrishna Pram^amsa? The practical 
domoQ^ation of the andeot’ ptindple (viz.* 
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Vedanta, the one principle of which is that all 
religions are only applications), the embodiment 
of the India that is past, and a fore-shadowing 
of the India that is to be; the bearer of spiritual 
light unto nations. Either he must be the 
Avatara as he himself used to say, or else the 
ever-perfected divine man, whom the Vedanta 
speaks of as the free one who assumes a body 
for the good of humanity. This is my convic¬ 
tion sure and certain. Whatever the Vedas, 
the Vedanta, and all other Incarnations have 
done in the past, Sri Ramakrishna lived to 
practise in the course of a single life. One 
cannot understand the Vedas, the Vedanta, 
the Incarnations and so forth, without under¬ 
standing his life. For, he was the explanation. 
.. A single word of his is to me far weightier 
than the Vedas and the Vedanta. Without 
studying Ramakrishna Paramahamsa first, one 
can never understand the real import of the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, of the Bhagavata and the 
other Puranas. He was the commentary of the 
Vedas and their aim.” 

The anxious Priest 

In and through the pages of ihc Gospel 
we see the unfoldment of a wonderful saga 
of a priest of Mother Bhavatarini gradually 
blooming forth as a prophet of unc( mmon 
dimensions. A >'humble priest becomes an 
ardent devotee; a devotee becomes a perfected 
saint; a perfected saint is elevated to the 
dinvinc stature of an avatara. As a priest 
he enters the divine drama at Dakshi- 
neswar. He emerges as a mystic of uncommon 
spiritual attainments and extraordinary self- 
perfection. From the pages of the Gospel 
emerges the unique story of an illiterate priest 
looming large on the religious horizon as a 
utt’que prophet of spiritual resurgence of 
immense dimension and a harbinger of religious 
harmony and amity. The Gospel captures 
many an event that metamorphosed a priest 
into a world-prophet of infinite possibilities and 
a universal heart. It also tellingly narrated 
events that inspired the founding of a Move- 
ipent of world dimensions for the spiritual 
regemeration of humanity. 


The biography of Sri Ramakrishna by 
Swami Saradananda provides us with detailed 
accounts of how he earnestly and dutifully 
performed the daily rites and rituals in the 
Kali temple. But he was not just a priest. 
He did not rest content with mere adoration of 
the stone image. A mere intellectual conception 
of the Mother as Sat-Chid-Ananda rupini—Em¬ 
bodiment of Existence-Knowledge-BJiss Abso¬ 
lute—did not satisfy him. He was a sadhaka 
per excellence, a spiritual knight errant whose 
heroic deeds in the domain of spiritual adven¬ 
tures have already passed into legend. His 
intense passion to behold the Mother as a 
flesh and blood reality led to piteous wailings 
before the Mother. His intense yearning for 
Her vision almost made him mad. He poured 
out his anguish to the Mother, pleading for a 
glimpse of Her as the embodiment of Con¬ 
sciousness. Standing before Her image he 
would plead with Her: ‘‘0 Mother, art Thou 
true, or is it all a fiction of my mind, mere 
poetry without any reality? If Thou existest, 
O Mother, why can I not see Thee? Is religion 
then, a phantasy, a mere castle in the air?” 

Recalling his restlessness for a gl'mpse of 
Her vision, he would narrate to hjs disciples: 
‘‘One must be restless for God. If a son 
clamours persistently for his share of the 
properly, his parents consult with each other 
and give it to him even though he is a minor. 
God will certainly listen to your prayers if you 
feel restless for Him. Since He has begotten 
us, surely we can claim our inheritance from 
Him. He is our own Father, our own Mother. 
We can force our demand on Him. We can 
say to Him, ‘Reveal Thyself to me or I shall 
cut my throat with a knife!’ 

‘‘I used to pray to Her in this way: ‘O 
Mothcrl O Blissful One! Reveal Thyself to me. 
Thou must!’ Again, I would say to Her: 
*0 Lord of the lowly I O Lord of the universe! 
Surely I am not outside Thy universe. I am 
bereft of knowledge. I am without discipline. 
I have no devotion. 1 know nothing. Thou 
muM begract'ous and reveal Thyself to Me.' ” 
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Sri Ramakrishoft and Image Worship 

Sri Ramakrishna had no patience with a luke¬ 
warm approach to spiritual things. He never 
believed in stopping at half-way houses. His 
ideal was Caraiveti—be ever on the march till 
you reach the goal. Days and nights rolled on 
in fervent prayer and intense meditation. 
Dejected at his failure to have a vision of the 
Mother, he decided to put an end to his own 
life. Mother condescended to reveal Herself 
as Her devotee seized a sword to put an end to 
his life. She revealed Herself as an effulgent 
ocean of infinite consciousness. Later, when 
‘M’ confronted him with the usual hobby of 
Calcutta people: "Sir, suppose one believes 
in God with form, certainly He is not the clay 
imigel", Sii Ramakrishna sharply retorted* 
interrupting ‘M’: “But why clay? It is an 
image of Spirit.” 

His retort to ‘M’ “But why clay? It is 
an image of Spirit”, looks simple on the surface. 
But it is a statement fraught with tremendous 
meaning, particularly at a period when Hin¬ 
duism was being vilified as a religion of idola- 
tory. The prophetic dimension of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s realization of the Supreme Godhead 
through image worship is revealed by the em¬ 
phatic proof he provides by his own attestation 
to the truth that image worship too is a valid 
sadhaua if one is sincere in one’s approach to the 
practice of spirituality. Addressing a devotee 
who doubted the efficacy of image worship to 
lead one to the realization of God, he says: 
“Why do these images raise the idea of mud 
and clay, stone and straw in your mind? Why 
can’t you realize the presence of the eternal, 
blissful, all-conscious Mother even in these 
forms? Know these images to be concretised 
forms of the eternal and formless essences of all 
sentiency. If a man tni nks of the images of gods 
and goddesses as symbols of the Divine, he 
attains Divinity. But if he considers them as 
mere idols made of stone or straw or clay, 
to him the worship of those images produces no 
good/’ 


Swami Vivekananda provides a rational 
interpretation of his Master’s realization: “We 
are all born idolaters, and idolatry is good, 
because it is in the nature of man. Who can 
get beyond it? Only the perfect man, the 
Godman. The rest are all idolaters. And 
yet hovi{ people fight among themselves; calling 
one another idolater! Two sorts of persons 
never require an image—the human animal who 
never thinks of any religion, and the perfected 
being who has passed through these stages. 
Between these two points all of us require some 
sort of ideal, outside and inside. It has been 
a trite saying, that idolatry is wrong, and every 
man swallows it at the present time withouf 
questioning. I once thought so and to pay the 
penalty of that, I had to learn my lesson sitting 
at the feet of a man who realised everything 
through idols! I allude to Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. Take a thousand idols more 
if you can produce a Ramakrishna Parama¬ 
hamsa through idol worship, and Godspeed to 
you!” 


His earnest yearning to realise Godhead in 
the form of the Mother, his total absorption 
in any sadhana he took up,are all object lessons 
to sadhakas everywhere. Later, while speaking 
to devotees who flocked to him, the Master 
would reveal the great yearning, the intense 
restlessness that he experienced during the 
earlier period of his sadluma: “Nothing what¬ 
soever- is achieved in spiritual life without 
yearning. By constantly living in the company 
of holy men, the soul becomes restless for God. 
This yearning is like the state of mind of a man 
who has someone ill in the family. His mind is 
in a state of perpetual restlessness, thinking 
how the sick person may be cured. Or again, 
one should feel a yearning for God like the 
yearning of a man who has lost his job and is 
wandering from one oflSce to another in search 
of work. If he is rejecteif^ at a certain place 
which has no vacancy, he goes there again the 
next day and .inquires, *Is tl^te any S%cancy 
today?* 
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“There is another way: earnestly praying 
to God. God is our very own. We should 
say to Him; ‘O God, what is Thy nature? 
Reveal Thyself to me. Thou must show Thy¬ 
self to me; for why else hast Thou created me ?’ ” 

If Sri Ramakrishna had rested content with 
this vision of Mother he would have been'at the 
most a perfected saint, an inebriated de/otee. 
He desired to experiment with all the methods 
provided by Hinduism to realize the Godhead. 
He wanted to know the Mother through various 
names and forms. Hinduism abounds in a 
rich variety of sects and creeds and groups. 
Though Truth is one and is the same for all 
people, for all ages, each individual has to dis¬ 
cover it in his own way by following a method 
that is most natural and suitable to him. His¬ 
tory proves the futility of forcing a whole society 
or community to accept only one set of rebgious 
disciplines. Co.npulsion often results in repul¬ 
sion. A particular path of Sadhana suited to 
one may not be congenial to another of dis¬ 
similar temperament and capability. The an¬ 
cient Hindu Masters of the science of the Soul, 
therefore, envisaged various methods of Self- 
realization. A least resistant path, congenial 
to one’s inclinations and not beyond the capabi¬ 
lity of the spiritual seeker, is most suitable and 
helpful in making him advance towards nis 
goal. Hinduism provides various methods of 
sadhaoa or modes of application to suit varying 
temperaments and capacities. An ordinary 
sadhaka needs a whole life-time to perfect 
himself in any one of the sadhanas. Bat it was 
t vastly different with Sri Ramakrishna. In an 
incredibly brief period, he realised tfce Truth 
through various methods of sadhana. 

Dvaita Sadhana: 

Sri Ramakrishna demonstrates his 
prophetic dimension through .the successes 
he achieved through all these paths. One by 
one, he realised the Godhead in Its various 
aspects by practising disciplines as prescribed 
by those sects and groups, traversed 




all the paths in dualistic Vedanta. In 
duality the sense of separation betvreen the 
worshipper and the worsfcdpped, the knower and 
the known, the lover and the beloved, the 
meditator and the meditated, remains.^ Be¬ 
ginning with image worship Sri Ramakrishna 
now established Wmself in virat iipasaiia«.the 
stage only one step below the realization (rf the 
absolute identity with Truth. The cullmination 
of Dvaita Sadhana did not end with just a vision 
of the Ideal. He revelled in constant and 
unceasing vision of the Deities he worshipped 
and he saw the entire universe permeated by 
God. Of the states he passed through during 
this period, he said: “God made me pass 
through the disciplines of various paths. First 
according to the Parana, then according to 
Tantra. At first I practised sadhana in the 
Panefaavati. I made. a grove of Tulsi-plants 
and used to sit inside it and meditate. Some¬ 
times I cried with a longing heart, ‘Mother 1 
Mother!’, or again, 'Rama! Rama I’ Oh, what 
a state I passed through! I passed some days 
absorbed in Siva and Durga and some days 
absorbed in Radha and Krishna. Sometimes 
when the mind descended to the Leela, 1 would 
meditate day and night on Sita and Rama. 
At those times 1 would constantly behold the 
forms of Sita and Rama. Ramlala was my 
constant companion. Sometimes I would 
bathe him, and sometimes f^dhim. 


“Again, I used to be absorbed in the ideal 
of Radha and Krishna and would constantly 
see their forms. Or again, I would be ab¬ 
sorbed in Gauranga. He is the harmonisation 
of two ideals: the Purusha and Prakitl. At such 
times I would always see the forrfi of Gauranga.” 


At the end of his satDiana, Sri Ramakrishna 
came to dwell constantly in a god-intoxicated 
state. There was no ‘unripe ego’ left in him. 
He had become all spirit and no matter; he was 
all soul and no flesh. He, was all Mother and 
his ‘T was the yipe T’ or the ‘T of the Mother 


of the Universe. 


(To be continued) 
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VISISHTADVAITA AND YOGA 

S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 
iContimed Jrom the issue oj February 1982) 

[Prof. Raghavachar, Retired Head of the Department of Pbilosophy, University of Mysore, explains 
in this article how Sri Ramannja has adapted Patanjali-Yoga to fulfil the demands of Bhakties the summum 
bonum of life. He examines also the status of Prapatti as a self*suflicient six>limbed yoga to evoke and 
attain Divine Grace. This is the second instalment of the article.) 


IV 

It is necessary to point out that the essence 
of Bhakti, according to Ramanuja, is the medita* 
tion on God. This is what he prays for in his 
invocatory prayer of Sri Bhaslyia, semushl 
bhaktirupa. The giving of one’s mind and 
heart to God in such a way that love, worship 
and adoring surrender to Him, issue therefrom 
is Baakti. It is no mere emotion, or ritual of 
word and deed. It is devout thought over¬ 
flowing into dynamic self-completion in feeling, 
act and total self-dedication. (Gita 9-34 and 
18-65). It is perpetual and ever-growing God- 
centredness. It is no mere hankering but 
hankering passing into perceptual experience in 
proportion to its intensity. This is Ramanuja’s 
interpretation of Pratyak-shavagamam of the 
Gita (9-2). This again is his elucidation of the 
great verse of the twelfth chapter (12-8). It 
thus constitutes so much of a fulfilment that it 
ceases to be a mere means but ascends to the 
status of the ultimate end itself, so much so 
that it comes to be cherished for its own sake. 
This, in brief, is the highest Yoga in Ramam^ja’s 
understanding. 


We may come a little from this height and 
‘ go over the practical and technical aspects of 
this Yoga." It presupposes the Karma-yoga and 
Joana Yoga of the Gita as Ramanuja has identifi¬ 
ed and elaborated them. It includes features such 
^ Manna, Panditya and Balya as laid down in 
the Bfttiadaranyjdsa (5-5-1). It follows the 
Brahna-entra iniunetion concerning spiritua. 
lisied action and dispositional vimyes 'sudt as 
$aipa 3,4.^ aad 


It falls into the scheme of Sravana, Manana 
and Nididhyasan'. and constitutes the last 
phase, namely, Nididhyasana. The conven¬ 
tional eight-flod Yoga stands assimilated in 
this scheme of discipline. 

The entire spiritual preparation for 
Bhaktiyoga is summed up for Ramanuja in 
the formula of seven factors laid down by a 
pre-Sankara Vedantin usually. named the 
‘Vakya-kara’ or ‘Tanka’. They are I’Viveka, 
Vimoka, Abhyasa, Kriya, Kalyana, Anavasada 
and Anoddbarsha*. 


Viveka signifies purity of food as speci¬ 
fied in the Dharma-Sastra texts and also as 
enunciated in the Gita. The Gita bolds that 
only that food that is righteously earned and 
remains over after all the ethically enjoined 
sacrifices are performed and is to be used by 
the sacrificer for enabling him to live and 
perform further sacrifices, is pure food. 
(Gita 3-13 and 16). 


Vimoka means emancipation from 
earthly desires. It is the conquest over in¬ 
fatuation for tlungs contrary to spiritual pro¬ 
gress. 


Abhyasa stands for a (continual practice 
of devout contemplation even at times other 
than those set apart for serious meditative 
exercises. Habitual Godwardness of mind 
enables one to rise high smooUly at those 
exercises. This is an important i^cription, 
for aucciss in meditation can&ot htipi^n iti 
ibrt^ effor^. For V the 

meaning of tp 
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EtiyA is the due fulfilment of Karma- 
yoga as laid down in the Gita, according to 
one’s capacities. 

Kalyana consists of the practice of virtues 
such as truthfulness, straightforwardness, 
compassion, charity and avoidance of spiri¬ 
tually debilitating thoughts. 

Anavasada is freedom from despondency. 
This has to be won through faith in the power 
of the Divine. 

Anoddharsha is freedom from unhealthy 
exultation. This is to be won through aware¬ 
ness of one’s own deficiencies. 

This <even-fold equipment brings one 
to the steady practice of Bhakti-yoga. Prac¬ 
tically no important recommendation in other 
formulations of the preparation for Yoga is 
left out in this scheme. 

VI 

Bhakti-yoga is essentially, we have seen, 
the meditation on God. Why should it be 
so? Can it not be concentration on any object 
one may choose? This concentration elimi¬ 
nates, as it develops, thought wandering 
towards other objects and, as. its negative 
function diminishes with its success, the con¬ 
centration on the chosen object also eliminates 
itself, even as fire disappears on the exhaustion 
of the fuel to be burnt up. Then conscious¬ 
ness rests in itself shedding all cognitive func- 
)tions. This is the Yoga ofPatanjali and he 
' prescribes concentration on any object of 
one’s choice. (Yoga-Sutra-1, 36, 50, 51). 
This* follows the reductionist view of Yoga. 
For Ramanuja, on the other hand, the function 
of Yoga is the expansion of knowledge so as 
to apprehend th<t Supreme Reality in a direct 
vision* Hence he* prescribes for the Ycgic 
meditation Brahifian or Iswara as the only 
object, Nothing short of this perfect object 
^ be the.t^eme of Yogic mutation. The 
Q^ead to t^hoseo % tpeditariou most be 


be an attributeless entity. The AdVaitio 
Absolute IS no object of upasana. Only 
Panchadasi, among Advaitic works, labours 
to support the possibility of Nirgunopasana. 
^9th chapter). Sankara clearly assigns upasana 
to Saguna Brahman Hence the Brahman 

on which meditation is to be cultivated is 
the Supreme Being with an infinity of quah- 
tative perfections. In the Brahma-sutra,, the 
third part of the third chaffer is devoted to 
fiixing the attributes as qualified by which 
Brahman is to be meditated upon in the several 
vidyas promulgated in the Upanishads. The 
vidyas in the context mean ways of Upasana 
or Dhyana, according to Sankara *and he 
identifies them as approach es to Saguna- 
Brahman. So not much argument is needed 
to take the Divinity to be meditated upon as 
Sapuna. There are several medes of medi¬ 
tation developed in the Upanishads and the 
question is raised and answered negatively 
whether they are to be adopted in cembina- 
tion. Each can stand by itself and can bring 
about the realization of the devotee’s aspira¬ 
tion. The further question is raised whether 
they are totally independent of one another 
or whether there are some common funda¬ 
mental attributes of God that should enter 
every meditation. The common attributes 
are posited and according to RamanujVs 
list, 3-3-13, they are Satya, Jnana, Ananda, 
Anantalwa and Nirmalatwa (unconditional 
actuality, absolute knowledge, infinite bliss, 
infiniteness and purity or transcendence). 
Sankara also lists more or less similar attri¬ 
butes (3-3-11). 

In addition to the attributes, Ramanuja 
in his specification of the object of the saving 
meditation afi&rms the necessity of meditating 
on Brahman in its transcendent form. Herein 
arises the aesthetic diaracterisation of the 
Supreme. The form is tead Subhasnya by 
Ramanuja, following the Vishnu-purana. 
This is a very meaningful term, as the form 
being accessible to human contemplation is 
^Asraya** aud as capable of raising the devotee 
to the’higl^t peiibOtion it is ,*Subha’. To 
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have such a form is not a degradation to the 
Deity, for, a a matter of fact infinite Beauty 
is a fitting and natural dimension of the 
Supreme. It is just its glory of self-manifes¬ 
tation. The varied realities of the mundane 
world, sentient and insentient, are infinitesimal 
points of this absolute beauty. This reality 
of the transcendent Divine form, at once 
perceptible to human consciousness and 
having the potency to lift the meditating 
aspirant to the ultimate vision and blessednessi 
is asserted in ail the works of Ramanuja. 
What Arjuna beheld on the battlefield was 
no benevolent hallucination but an authentic 
revelation of the all-inclusive Almighty. 

There are four smaller works of Ramanuja, 
which have weight of significance out of all 
proportion to their size. They are Srirai^a- 
gadya, Sarangati-gadya, Vaikontha-gadya and 
Nityagrantha. In them Ramanuja seems to 


be prescribing the manner of serious, 
deliberate and intensive meditations in the 
three parts of the day, dawn, midday and night, 
corresponding to the Pancharatra divisions 
of worship into Abhigamana, Jjya, and Yoga. 
The earliest meditative worship named 
Abhigamana, the first approach to God is 
said to be represented by the brief Sri Ranga- 
gadya. The mid-day worslup is described 
and conducted in the Nitya and Sarauagatir 
Gadya, wherein the act of worship and the 
mental element of loving meditation are 
indistinguishably mingled. The night worship, 
predominantly of the nature of inner visuali¬ 
sation is brought out in Vaikuntha-Ga^a. 
It appears in all of them that outer worship 
is dominated by appropriate meditation and 
the inner meditation is almost a mental enact¬ 
ment of ideal worship. 

(To be continued) 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD : A SYNTHETIC VIEW 

SWAM! HARSHANANDA 

[Religion, from the Latin rehgare means ‘binding back* — binding the individual soul back to the Divine 
from whom it has come. About the natures ofthe individual and of the Divine and their mutual relation¬ 
ship, views differ among th« various religions that are extant today. But there are certain basic notions 
and codes of conduct that are common to all the faiths. And as Sri Ramakrishna stresses, votaries of all 
persuasions can meet on this common broad platform and as comrades in arms wend their way to the one 
Ultimate Goal, call it what you will.] 


Has religion done more harm than good? 
Quite a few intelligent people seem to think 
so. What with the Crusades and Jehads, 
communal riots and caste conflicts, super¬ 
stitions and ignorance, it is reasonable to 
assume that religion has immensely harmed 
mankind and blocked its progress. 

Is this really true? Is it not, rather, (as 
Colton says) because men have wrangled for 
religion, written for it, fought for it and died 
for it, without actually living for it? How 
can anyone who lives religion in his life— 
religion which teaches that all erf^tures are 
children pf the same F^er in Heaven and 


hence should love one another like brothers 
and sisters—be a party to such conflicts or 
bloodshed? It is the misunderstanding and 
mis-application of religion that has been res¬ 
ponsible for all the crimes perpetrated in its 
name. On the other hand, it has contributed 
towards mutual love, harmony, peacteand 
blessedness, whenever it has been understood 
rightly and practised sincerely. 

There is a funny story of an atheist who 
denied God and soul throughout his life, 
praying thus at the last moment: *0 God, 
if there is a God, save my Soul if there is a 
soul.* This poignantly reveals that religion 
jis ft BSychoJbgtcel neeessily for men. 
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Vivel»uianda says that religion is 
anabliiiti, realization. It is only Godoexperi- 
ence, or realizing one’s spiritual dimensions 
in full measure, that can be truly called 
‘Religion’, with a capital R. The various 
paths to perfection, roads to realization, are 
called religions (with a smaller r) only in a 
secondary sense. They are like the various 
radii connecting the different points on the 
circumference of a circle to the centre. 

But then, why do these various religions 
like Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, 
Christianity and Islam speak in different 
tongues, often in apparently contradictory 
terms and expressions ? Has this not, naturally, 
led to conflicts in the name of religion? This 
is because they are trying to express the in¬ 
expressible even as a dumb man enjoying a 
sweet struggles to express his experience! 
Words having been created to express only 
the experience got through the five sense- 
organs (eyes, ears, nose, tongue and skin), 
naturally fail to express the spiritual experi¬ 
ence which transcends all senses. At the 
spiritual level, there is experience which does 
not admit of verbal expression. 

However, the prophets, saints, sages and 
seers who were men of God, could not 
control themselves from expressing and 
sharing their experiences with mankind since 
they were moved by boundless compassion 
for its sorrow and suffering. While thus 
struggling to express the inexpressible, they 
were obliged to use the language and imagery, 
similes and examples current in their con¬ 
temporary society, through which alone their 
teachings could be comprehended. It is 
these that are actually responsible for all 
the apparent differences among the various 
religions. As Sri Ramakrishna puts it in 
his own inimitable way, it is the same rain 
whter that is being discharged through the 
various spouts fixed near the roof of the 
buildings though these spouts may have 
shapes and sizes. Cluldren think these 
but not g^rowA up people. 


Various religioE^ prevailing in different 
^parts of the world now can be broadly 
divided into three groups: Aryan, Semetic 
and Sino-Japanese. Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and Sikhism belong 
to the first group. Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam belong to the second group. Taoism, 
Confucianism and Shintoism belong to the third 
group. 

Even a cursory glance at these various 
religions is enough to show that—with the 
exception of Hinduism—there are several 
common features among them. Eveiy one 
of these religions has a founder, a book« and 
a church. 

The founders are seen to be extraordinary 
men experiencing exalted spiritual states. In 
these states they received the message from 
on High. Spreading it became the mission 
of their life. They did it with great zeal and 
exhibited rare organizing capacity in the pro¬ 
cess, More often than not, it is a reformation 
of the faith in which they were born and 
brought up and rarely did they claim to estab¬ 
lish an entirely new one. They often encoxin- 
tered fierce opposition which even made some 
of them martyrs in the cause of religion. 

The Book of religion contains words of 
revelation, comprising eternal spiritual 
truths and moral values. Mythological 
stories with a view to expounding these S|Mri- 
ftual truths, details of sacraments and initia¬ 
tion into the faith may also find a place. 
Rules of social conduct, even laws to regulate 
society in all its aspects including crime and 
punishment, also find a place in the Book. 

Then comes the Church, centred on the 
founder and comprising his chief disciples. 
A set of dogmas is evolved in which every 
member of the religious group is bound to 
believe. Details of the ritu^s and sacra¬ 
ments are worked out. The church leaders 
endeavour to model their society according 
to their Book and in the process get a firm 
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hold o\er all aspects of the religious and 
social life of the community. Places of 
Worship come within their control. 

As already pointed out, Hinduism is 
the solitary exception to this pattern. Being 
a very ancient religion its origin is buried 
in the womb of time. There has been a 
galaxy of avataras, prophets, saints, sages 
and seers from time immemorial and each 
one of them has contributed to the enrichment 
or reformation of this ancient faith, rightly 
called *Sanatana Dharma.' Though the 
Vedas have been projected as tne chief or 
basic scriptures, a host of other religious works 
like the epics, agamas, dharma>sastras, puranas 
and even religious compendiiuns by various 
scholarly authors have gained currency, 
importance and authority. As regards the 
Church, every cult or group has its own Matha- 
dhipati or Acharya who regulates the religious 
and social life of the group. For all practical 
purposes we can consider Hinduism more 
as a confederation of religions than as a single 
religion, in the sense in which other world 
religions are normally understood. 

Some ot the topics commonly dealt with 
in all these religions may now be summarised 
briefly. With the exception of Jainism and 
Buddhism, almost all the religions accept 
Ood as the Creator, sustainer and ruler of 
the world. He is all-knowing and all-poweiful. 
Nothing happens without His will. He is 
the supreme dispenser of justice, rewarding 
the good and punishing the wicked. How¬ 
ever He is all-merciful too, and hence, is eager 
to help the struggling souls to avoid the 
path of temptation and tread the path of 
truth and light. Some religions conceive of 
Him as a Person with a definite form (as in 
some aspects of Hinduism and Tibetan 
Buddhism as also some sdiools of Chnsti- 
apity), some as a Personality without any 
^particular form (as in Judaism, Islam, Sikhism 
and some schools of Christianity) or just 
as a Power (vide Brahman of Hinduism, 
Md Tap of TamiMn)* Ail these reUgiotut 


concede the possibility of Gk>d-cxpcrience or 
God-vision, which again, is possible only by 
His grace. This experience will make a man 
whole. 

Next comes man. He is considered as 
the best of the creations of Qpd, since God 
created him in His own image. This is the 
view of the Semitic religicns. Hinduism con¬ 
siders him as the Atman, the uncreated spirit, 
identical with or similar to God in His highest 
state of manifestation. However, all aie 
agreed that at the ordinary level of creation, 
while living in this world, man is a mixture 
of good and evil, capable of either. He 
has enough opportunities to make or mar 
himself. He is the maker of his own destiny. 
He has a fairly free will. While the Semitic 
religions give him only one chance for pro¬ 
gress, the Aryan religions posit the theoiy of 
Karma and reincarnation, which afford him 
innumerable opportunities for achieving spiri¬ 
tual perfection. 

What is the purpose of human life? This 
is another important question discussed in 
these religions. Whether it is going back 
to God and living eternally with Him in 
Heaven, or getting liberated from all shackles 
of psycho-physical organisms which are at 
the root of all misery and suffering, or rooting 
out of the little ego, or being re-established in 
one’s own eternal blissful nature, one tlung 
definitely agreed upon by all is this; Man 
must transcend all human limitations 
and rise to glorious divine heights I This is 
the goal of life. 

When a goal is set forth before humanity, 
the path that leads to it must needs be pres¬ 
cribe. It is here that we find remarkable 
unity and even uniformity among the various 
religions. Right living, right speedi and 
right thinking—these are the sloe ^ nos 
of relijdpus and apirittf^ life, S^nce it is 
the pure in heart that shall see Ood^ purity 
of heatt ht a virtue that everyo^ <iinna 
apfstth^ ^1)00 iGpd is the 
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truth is a fundamental discipline insisted upon 
by all. All living beings, being sparks from 
the Divine, should be tree.ted with love, 
sympathy and compassion. All negative feel¬ 
ings like lust and greed, anger, jealousy and 
hatred, pride and prejudice which take man 
away from the path of God, should be esche¬ 
wed. Earning one’s bread by the sweat 
of one’s honest labodr and living a harmonious 
life with the other members of society is 
equally important. It is part and parcel of 
religious life which again is part and parcel 
of life itself and hence cannot be compartmen¬ 
talised. 


Rivers of the world, though thqr originate 
in different parts of the globe, ultimately join 
the same ocean. Again, it is the waters 
of the same ocean that feed these rivers. 
Similarly, all religions come from the same 
divine source viz., Ood, and when followed 
sincerely and diligently, will lead mankind 
back to Him. Once this basic truth is recog¬ 
nised and followed in practice, mankind 
will cease to quarrel in the name of religion. 
On the other hand, wide avenues of peace 
and progress will open up before mankind 
beckoning it to follow. Will it respond? 
This is the million dollar questioni 


KIDDIES* CORNER 

GLIMPSES OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S RENUNCIATION 

GIRISH PARIKH AND SHARMILA PARIKH 

[Tn the issue for February 1982 of the Vedanta Kesari you would have enfoyed the one>aet 
pageant on the Ftemal Child of Kamarpukur. In this issue the Psrikhs present vou another splendid 
facet of Sn Ramakrisfina’s personality — his renunciation. ‘Through renunci-ation is immortality 
achieved” - says the Upanishads and Sri Ramakrishna’s unique life exemplifies what marvels renuPd 
ation can accomplish.] 


Characters 


NARRATOR 

MOTHER OF THE UNIVERSE 


HOLY MOTHER 
LAKSHMINARAYANA 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
NARENDRA 


(Lights an stage. Sri Ramakrishna 
enters with some coins in one hand and a 
limp of earth in the other hand, 
repeating'. **Money is earth, earth is 
mmey'*. He looks at the coins, rattles 
them in his hand, then looks at earth 
and repeats that sentence. He then 
mixes them atfd says: **Let me throw 
iMs away in the Holy Ganges**, and 
exit:,) 

Nmrvfttor: How great wfts Sri Rama- 
vtouhddriotu. th9 Hdy Mother osee 


(Holy Mother enters) 

Holy mother! Men are forgetfW of God, 
And hence, whenever occasion demands. He 
comes down now add then to show the way to 
the world by following it Himself. TWs time 
He showed renunciation. 

(Exits) 

, Namtar: By His grace we’ll present some 
glimpses of that great renunciation. Indeed his 
whole life vms a great manifestation of renundar 
tlon. Right from the birth when ha was 
ogiveced with ashes^a ^bot of rfflouadalionh-' 
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to his Mahasamadhi, giving away the body, 
he practised renunciation. 

Here comes Sri Ramakrishna with his 
body covered with a costly shawl— a present 
from Mdthur who supported him for many 
years. 

(Sri Ramakrishna enters. He moves 
his hand over shawl on his body and 
seems to enjoy it. After a few minutes 
he becomes sad and throws it under 
his feet, spits on it, and tries to burn it, 
when Mafhur comes and takes it away. 

Sri Ramakrishna exits smiling.) 

Do you know the message of the Gita? 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say: repeat the 
word Oita ten times and you get the word 
tagi— one who has renounced. The essence 
of Gita is renunciation. 

As a result of intense Sadhanas Si-i Rama- 
krishna’s body became al! the more beautiful. 
While looking at the lustrous body he renounced 
beauty by saying: “What is the use of out¬ 
ward beauty? O Mother, let it go inside.” 

Swami Premananda gave the next glimpse 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s renunciation. One night 
when Baburara, who later became Swami 
Premananda, was sleeping near Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, the latter awoke with a start in the 
middle of the night. 

(Sri Ramakrishna is awake on bed. 
Baburam is watching from his bed. In 
front of Sri Ramakrishna is the Mother 
of the Universe with a golden plate tn 
Her hands. The plate contains dazzling 
gifts.) 

Sri Ramakrisliiia: Mother, what will I do 
with these gifts? 

Mother: These are yours, my child. How 
hard you have worltedi Accept these precious 
fihs. You have earned them. 


Sri Ramakrishna: Mother, 1 do not want 
name or fame. What will I do with honour? 
I want to be Your servant for ever and ever. 
Mother, please take them away, and give me 
pure love for Thy Lotus Feet. 

Mother: You have made me very happy, 
my child. 

(She exits smiling) 

Narrator: Lakshrainarayana Marwari, a 
rich Vedantist, once tried to give a big amount 
of money to Sri Ramakrishna. Let’s see what 
happened. 

(Enters Lakshminarayana repeating 'Jai 

Sri Ramakrishna.' He is nlump, wears 

long coat, dhoti and a turban.) 

Lakshminarayana: (Seeing dirty sheet on 
Master's bed) You need not live like this while 
I’m your devotee. 

Sri Ramakrishna: I live as the Mother 
wills. 

Lakshminarayana: Let me invest ten 
thousand rupees in your name. 

Sri Ramakrishna: (Angrily, pointing to 
his body) Invest money for this? 

Lakshminarayana: Listen to me, sir, the 
interest from the money will pay your expenses. 

Sri Ramakrishna: (Shouts) Lakshmi, if 
you want to tell such things to me, don’t come 
here any more. I cannot touch money. I 
cannot keep motley near me. 

Lakshminarayana: Let me leave money 
with your nephew Hriday' then. He serves 
you well. 

Sri Ramakrishna: If you leave money 
with Hriday and if he does not spend it as I 
wislu 1 shall he angry. Sir, you can’t 
'Jo^ye money with IZriday, 
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{Lakshndnarayema exits) 

Narrator: Now we shall see how Naren- 
dranath Datta, who later became Swami Vive- 
kananda, tested Sri Ramaknshna’s renuncia¬ 
tion. One day.. 

{Sri Ramakrishna exits. Narendra enters) 

Narendta: The Master asks us to test 
him thoroughly before accepting him. Test 
him as money-changers test theii coins. Let 
me test him to know that he is a real and not 
a fake com. I’ll put this coin under his bed 
sheet. 

(He inserts the coin under the bedsheet 
and sits silently away from the bed to 
meditate. The MasLr comes, tries to 
sit on the bed, but jumps on touching it.) 

Sri Ramakrhhoa: Look what is in my 

bed. 

{An attendent finds a coin und^r the 
bedsheet. Narendra silently comes 
near the Master. The Master is pleased 
with him, smiles and embraces him. 
Narendra exits.) 

Narrator: A true sadhu never hoards 
material things. The Master preached total 
renunciation to his disciples. To his house¬ 
holder devotees his message was: 

Sri Ramakrishna: I ask people to renounce 
mentally. I do not ask them to give up the 
world. If one lives in the world unattached 
and seeks God with sincerity, then one is able 
to attain Him. 


{Exits.) 

Narrator: Let’s once again meditate on the 
immortal words of the Holy Mother, spoken 
to a Swami. 

{Holy Mother enters) 

Holy Mother: What you should note is 
that renunciation is his special message in this 
age. Did anyone see suca natural renunciation 
any time before? As for the harmony of 
religions you speak of, that also is true. 

{All children gather infront of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and sing *'Eskechhe Nutan Ma- 
nush ..” while the narrator recites the 
English rendering.) 

Narrator: 

Behold a NEW man has come; O friend. 
If you wish to see Him, come.. 
Discrimination and renunciation, as 
knapsacks, always hang on His shoulders. 
Saying, “O Mother,” He falls 
in the Ganges water. 

He says, *‘0 Divine Motner, a day is 
gone aad Thou has not revealed Thyself.” 
To agnostic, ignorant men, in a simple 
language He taught: 

“What is KALI is also KRISHNA: The 
Name is DIFFERENT, the ESSENCE one. 
“Ekoya, Water, Pani, Wan,—thus 
Different names they give to waters; 

So... .Allah, God, Jesus, Mohammed, 

Kali, different names they say.” 

{The first four lines are repeated.) 






EDUCATION AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

O. MADHAVA RAO 

t 

(Swami Vivekananda, whose heart bled at the plight of the Indian masses, was convinced that education 
is the only panacea for all our ills. We must give the budding citizens a national education on national lines. 
More than eight decades have passed since Swamiji gave the clarion call, but except for bands of dedicated 
workers here and there, we have not paid much attention to putting his inspiring guidelines into practice. 
The Consequent chaos is there for all to see. Professor G. Madbava Rao, Assistant Dire^r, Abhyudaya 
Prathamika Vidya Samstha, Hyderabad, pinpoints in this article the defects and weak spots in the contem¬ 
porary educational set-up and puts forward a number of suggestions to restore Indian Education to its 
pristine strength and glory.) 


1. PREAMBLE: 

• 

We live in an age of unprecedented pro¬ 
mise. Opportunities for health, for high stand¬ 
ards of living, for Education, are far more 
abundant today than at any time in man’s 
entire evolution. The supreme paradox of 
our age is that in the last quarter of the twen¬ 
tieth century, we possess diametrically contrast¬ 
ing powers at the same moment. On the 
one hand we have the power to destroy our¬ 
selves at one blow; on the other, we have the 
equally great power to rebuild civilisation and 
revive our culture and heritage to a magni- 
ficient edifice of humaneness, of greatness and 
of richness. 

The story of Man from the cave to the 
satellite is an astoundin^Iy inspiring one. 
During man’s existence on this planet, he has 
been able to learn more and more of the world 
in which he lives and to vastly improve his 
civilisation and culture. The graph of scientific 
development from the wheel to the internal 
combustion engine is a gradual curve, but 
from the internal combustion engine to 
auclear fission and electronics, the line is 
‘ almost vertical. But the realist sees quickly that 
modern man is actually not so surprisingly 
different from the mllions who have gone 
before. The times, the conditions and the 
enviroiunent may differ, but the basic values, 
hopes and fears are fundamentally the same. 
Nuclear Physics has not resolved our differences 
in political ideologies. Hydrogen has not 
provided abundant health. Our uMurpassed 
production has not given us pe&eit of mind. 


has not brought us nearer to God. And while 
our missiles have taken us to the moon and other 
celestial bodies, there is no reason to believe that 
these will speed us towards the millennium. In 
short, man has been far more successful *in 
'changing the things around him than in changing 
himself. Although man has groped for a 
better kind of life through the ages, there is 
good reason to believe that his j« not a better 
life. This ‘better life’ is attainable only through 
the establishment of values, in the direction of 
which man has to chart his course of action, and 
in terms of which alone he may measure his real 
progress and development. And it is in this 
context that education attains importance. 
Modem man has attained many powers. But it 
is only the power of education that is capable of 
controlling the other powers that man has 
gained and will use either for his annihilation or 
for his transformation. It is against this 
background that the teacher’s role assumes 
importance. 

2. THE TEACHER: 

It is well nigh impossible to over-estimate 
the role of the teacher in our society. TTic 
vital part which he plays is the yardstick that 
measures the achievements and aspirations of 
the nation to the service of which he dedicates 
himself. A country is nothing more and 
nothing less than the teacher who is the builder. 
The school may be a miniature society. But, 
in fact, the people of a country are the enlarged 
replica of their teachers. The progress, stag¬ 
nation or deterioration in a society is cUreotly 
or indirectiy trac^^„ to mettie in the 
tj^er, is a man of d^iny. 
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3. THE PRESENT SETTING: 

Educational organisation is educational 
philosophy structured. It is the kind of 
educational philosophy that determines the 
type of educational organisation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, not much work has been done in the 
field of developing an Indian Philosophy of 
Education, or at least a Philosophy of Indian 
Education. Naturally enough, our educational 
thought has been developing, by and large, 
without the directive influence of such a philo¬ 
sophy. 

There has been an enormous quantitative 
expansion in the field of education in post¬ 
independent India. Unfortunately, in the 
process, the quality of education, and the 
professional competence and efficiency of 
teachers have become major casualties. Edu¬ 
cation has become isolated from life. It is 
narrow, lop-sided, and it fails to develop the 
whole and integrated personality of the child, 
i.e., the physical, mental, intellectual, cultural, 
moral and spiritual facets of the child’s persona- 
1 ity. The ti me-honoured respect for our ancient 
heritage, culture and values seems to be receding 
into the background. The scene is vitiated and 
polluted. The atmosphere is murky. 

4. THE DEGENERATION OF TEACHERS: 

The three momentous "P’s” that hold the 
present day teacher to ransom are: 

(i) Pay, (ii) Prospect, and (iii) Promotion. 

The common frailties among the members 
of the profession are four-fold, viz,, 

1 ) lethargy, (2) clumsy habits, (3) narrow 
vision (due to la<^ of exposure to dynamic and 
motivating situation?) and (4) bad tearfiing. 

The outcome of the above is that the 
average teacher of to-day does not readily 
identhiy himself with the school programmes 
and very often fails to give the children the best 
he is capable of. He fails to establish a vital 
rappdft with the oomnmnity at large and to 
brit^ |0 bear upop tbb ehUdren the real soeut- 
haitti ialhidBee. 


Some of the specific directions in winch the 
above lapses and gaps exhibit themselves me as 
follows: 

A. In the Shape of Academic Activities; 

(i) Want of proper attention to the 
prescribed syllabus; 

(ii) Want of adequate care in the selection 
of source books and their study; 

(iii) Failure to draw up a plan of work in 
advance — the year plan, the unit plan and the 
lesson plan. 

(iv) An almost universal absence of pre¬ 
paration for daily work in the class; 

(v) Disregard of the proper methods and 
dynamic techniques of class-room instruction, 
and an almost complete absence of the use of 
teaching aids; 

(vi) The absence of regular corrwtion of 
assignments on proper lines; 

(vii) An almost utter lack of efibrt to 
guide and encourage suplementary reading, to 
develop originality and inventiveness among the 
pupils; 

viii) Ad Hocism in the Class-room: 

(ix) Absence of a regular programme of 
assessment and evaluation; 

x) Absence of remedial teaching, super¬ 
vised study and guidance to pupils. 

B. In the Area of Co-curricular Activities: 

Absence of a real, live interest in the co- 
curriculum, and the varied and various activities 
designed to develop the all round personality of 
the pupils. There is very little readiness and 
willingness to accept the responsibility for the 
planning and over-all conduct of these activities. 

C. In the Sphere of Miscellaneous and Para- 
Academic Activities; 

Lack of proper appreciation of the wider 
and enlarged concept of the functions of the 
{school and the consequent want of sympathy 
and cooperation from other agencies. 
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D The Professional Condition of the Teacher: 

In many instances, the teacher is over¬ 
burdened with work. He teaches over-crowded 
classes and the work-load is heavy. His chances 
of promotion are meagre. 

E. The Economic Condition of the Teacher: 

Albeit the fact that in some states the scales 
of pay of teachers ate attractive, there are quite 
a number of states where the teachers’ salaries 
are far from adequate. 

F. The Social Condition of the Teacher: 

It is unfortunate that society does not give 
the teacher the status he (deserves. The teaching 
profession is considered to be one of the lower 
types of professions. 

G Other items like entertaining private 
tuitions, dabbling in political activities, etc., 
by some individual teachers, a plethora of 
Teachers’ Unions some with Trade Union 
leanings, mar the personality and competence of 
teachers. Instances are also there where the 
teachers are sometimes subjected to undesirable 
pressures from politicians and administrators. 

It should be stated here and now, that the 
entire blame for the dismal picture and gloomy 
atmosphere cannot be laid» squarely on the 
teachers alone. The defect, in part, iie§ in the 
very system of education itself. The teacher is 
acted upon by a polygon of forces — some 
good, some bad and some harmless. TTie 
resultant of these forces is the present day 
malady. 

5. SOME SALIENT DEFECTS IN THE 

SYSTEM: 

1. General Economic Distress; The 
majority of Indians live below the poverty line. 
Frustrated and dissatisfied parents cannot 
provide healthy emotional environment for the 
growth of their children. 

2. There is no emphasis on balanced and 
all round development of the personality of the 
(diild. Student restlessness is largely attiibuta- 
bltil to the fact that the students do not h^ve 


enough channels for the expression of their 
latent talents and urges. 

3. Many educational institutions arc run 
on commercial lines. They are in the nature of 
teaching shops and not educational institutions 
or Temples of Learning. 

4. Examination system is such that rote 
learning is encouraged. Acquisition of abilities 
and values is not an important criterion. 

5. Certificates have become status sym¬ 
bols, and these alone count for employ rant. 

6. Headmasters and teachers tend to have 
authoritarian attitude towards students in 
many of the so-called elitistic schools. 

7. Rapport amongst the teachers, the 
pupils and the parents is absent. 

8. There is too much emphasis on formal 
discipline and restrictions. 

9. There is lack of planned co-curricular 
activities. 

10. Education is not in accordance with 
the “THREE A’s” of the pupils, i.e., their 
Age, Aptitude and Ability. 

11. There is a loss of idealism in society. 
Children are, after all, the product of their 
socio-economic environment. When there is 
indiscipline in the society at large, it is but 
natural that it is reflected in the student-commu¬ 
nity and even the teacher-communitv. 

12. The curriculum is out-dated and 
moth-eaten and is to be revamped, revitalised 
and regenerated to fulfil new goals and objec¬ 
tives. 

6, SUGGESTED REMEDIAL MEASURES 
A. For Teachers. 

In respect of teachers, improvement coidd 
be made in the following directions; 

1. Screening recruitnjpnt—only dedicated 
atui devoted persons to be recruited; 

2. Strength training; 

3. Giving social recognition; 
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4. Providing better facilities and amenities 

5. Evolving All-India pay scales which 
are truly attractive; 

6. Providing periodical in-service train¬ 
ing. 

B. For the Educational System; 

1. Something concrete must be done to 
overcome frustration among students. 

2. Radical changes should be brought in 
the curriculum. 

3. Co-curricular activities should be given 
a pride of place in the new curriculum. 

4. The system of examination should be 
changed. Continuous evaluation should 
become an integral part of the teaching- 
learning process. Internal assessment 
and external examinations should 
co-exist. 

5. Methods of teaching should be im¬ 
proved; 

6. Teachers should develop personal 
contact with students and parents. 

7. School administration should be democ¬ 
ratic. 

8. Education should be free from cheap 
party-politics. 

9. Moral values should be re-established 
not only in the school curriculum but 
in the social fabric of life itself. 

7, CONCLUSION 

In enumerating his own conception of 
National Education for India, Tagore obser¬ 
ved; “We must for ever give up the habit of 
swearing by the West, for the Western history 
and Western society are not ours. We shall 
have to understand clearly what ideal has long 
been admired and cherished by our (X)untry- 
men and what mews should be adopted to 
inspire the heart of our people.*’ Elsewhere 
he pointed out that “Every great nation 
has it own Sadhana, which should be the 
mui source of io^ratton for 


the education of its people. The Sadhana 
of India has been to experience, through the 
feeling the presence of ail in Him, who is 
superior to all. Education in India should 
therefore aim at the infinite ’expansion of 
sympathy’ which is higher than training of 
the senses or the acquisition of knowledge.’’ 

Sri Aurobindo, in a masterly analysis of the 
concept of National Education in the Indian 
context, stated his standpoint as follows; 
“This is the aim and principle of a true 
National Education, not certainly to ignore 
modem truth and knowledge, but to take 
our foundation on our own being, our own 
mind, our own spirit.’* Sri Aurobindo, in 
enunciating India’s own peculiar conception 
and vision of man and life, further declared, 
“India has always seen in man the individual 
soul, a consciousness in Nature of the 
Universal Self and Spirit.’’ Consequently, 
“at no time will National Education in 
India lose sight of man’s highest object, the 
awakening and development of his spiritual 
being.’’ 

“My idea of education,’’ said Swami 

Vivekananda, “is Gurugrihavasa.In our 

country, the imparting of knowledge has always 
been through men of renunciation. The charge 
of imparting knowledge should again fall on the 
shoulders of Tyagis.’* 

Gandhiji’s conception of India’s indigenous 
culture at its highest was symbolised by a 
spiritual social order jcharacterised by faith in 
God, and the spirit of Truth and Ahimsa, and 
attainable only through the conquest of self. 

The Kothari Commission in its Report, 
states: “There is, of course one thing about 
which we feel no doubt or hesitation; education, 
science-based and in coherence with Indian 
culture and values, can alone provide the 
foundation — as also the instrument — for 
national progress, security and iweifare.’’ 

Sri Vaswani, when asked if post-indepen¬ 
dent India was free, said, **Not yet. Chaotic 
elements are growing; turbulence is increasing. 
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Forces are astir which, I believe, wll collide with 
governments — India is in danger of losing 
what little she has achieved.” ‘‘New India,” 
he said, ‘‘will be built not in the Assembly 
Hall but in the School. Indian ideals should be 
impressed on students in the formative years 
of the*r lives — physical training, open-air 
institutions, social service, and the training of 
emotions should be regarded as important 
elements in our educational programme in 
addition to mind teaching and Brahma-Vidya 
or Science of Spirit.” 

It should appear from the above that true 
National Education as conceived by some of our 
leading educators can be imparted only in and 
tt rough Residential or Near-residential institu¬ 
tions of special kind in the nature of an ‘ashrama’ 
possessing a pure, rarefied and elevated atmos¬ 
phere of spirituality and functioning under the 
guidance and inspiration of teachers of high 
intellectual and moral calibre, and impelled 
by a true spirit of dedication and devotion to tt e 
ceaseless mission of self education, pupil edu¬ 
cation and spiritual growth. 

The strength of dedication, the energy of* 
devotion and the spirit of service cannot come to 
us without firmly taking the first steps on the 
long and winding road of spiritual growth and 
Psycoo-social evolution, 'rte constant misery 
that plagues us everywhere to-day can be 
reduced to a minimum if man in India learns to 
take these first few initial steps in his Spiritual 
growth in bis psycho-social evolution. Never 
did we, as a nation or as individuals, stand in 
greater need of responding to Sri Krishna’s 
exhortation in the Bhagavat Gita as we do today; 
*Tasmaat Yogi bhava Ariima* — ‘‘Hence, be a 
YogijOArjuna.” 

The Yoga as contemplated in the Oita is 
not something narrow and parochial. It is a 
comprehensive and integrated philosophy of the 
human spiritual growth, development, achieve¬ 
ment and fulfilment. It is a profound concqpt 
which transcends physical and intellectual 
growth, but also nurtures man’s moral and 
spiritu^ growth. Then idone will Question 
bepome meaningful and a potent in^ttument of 
A aehool wlthdut' siHirititd! 


Against this backdrop, the child is a spiritual 
charge with us. Every child comes into the 
world with the message that God is not yet 
despaired of Man. And true education is 
not by words and ink. Education is an 
atmosphere. It is not a withered parchment 
but the living water of the vibrant spirit. 
School is fellowship. School is life. And it is 
tl e new teacher, the Guru, who has the momen. 
touos responsibility of transforming and trans¬ 
muting the children committed to bis loving 
care. A mediocre teacher mechanically 
‘covers’ tbe syllabus. A model teacner, in fact, 
uncovers tbe syllabus. A poor teacher tells; an 
average teacner explains; a good teachhr 
demonstrates; a great teacher inspires. In his 
hands, a ‘Text’ is but a pretext to stimulate 
thinking and preach spiritual growth. Culture 
is the fragrance of the soul. Good teaching is a 
series oi Mini-miracles. The impadt made by a 
great teacher on his children is like tbe perfume 
of a flower, something not seen, not tangible, 
but which is felt and experienced as something 
lingering, exhilarating and invigorating. The 
perfume is blown by Ithe winds of the world to 
where it is most needed. From it others take 
heart and no good teaching is ever wasted. 
And if out of our new India come some new 
teachers, clothed in volimtary poverty, rich 
in the strength of renunciation, strong in aspira¬ 
tion, they will indeed thrill this ancient land 
from end to end. Such teachers will be among 
the builders of a new Indian Reniassance 
and a new epoch in our history. Such teachers 
will demonstrate to many what Tapasya can 
do. They will call us to the service of great 
souls. Out of such service will come true 
service of India and HumaniQr. 

Lord Krishna, Goutama Buddha, Prophet 
Mohammed and lesus Christ were all Great 
Teachers. At the end of the Bfiagavad GUa^ 
the ideal student Arjuna tells the ideal teacher 
Krishna, “Lord! All myMloubts are dispelled; 

I have how got wisdom; my mind is now 
steady. Your comtnand be obeyed.^ 
May pur Kew' Teachm and C%ild)cmt 
UjP’tP the ievbl of Lord lOrStiue > 
i 



News and Reports 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA JAYANTl AT THE MADRAS MATH 


The Birthday of^Swami Vivelcananda is 
specially sacred to the citizens of Madras as 
it was Madras which discovered him and 
sent him to the now historic Chicago Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions. It was also at Madras 
that, on his triumphant return from the West, 
Swamiji delivered the five lectures which con¬ 
tain in a nutshell his thrilling message to 
renascent India. 

This year the Tithipuja fell on Saturday, 
January 16. After pre-dawn Arati, Vedic 
hymns were chanted and a number of devo¬ 
tional groups kept up a continuous series of 
Bhajans and Samkirtans. At 8-00 a.m. the 
imposing statue of Swamiji on the Marina 
was profusely garlanded on behalf of the 
Math and a number of institutions connected 
with the Rai.iakrishna Movement in the 
city. Mrs, Krishnaveni Arunachalam, Vice- 
Principal of the Lady Wellingdon Training 
College, in whose premises the monument 
stands, welcomed the gathering. Swami 
Tanmayananda, speaking in Tamil, suggested 
that week-long celebrations be held on this 
hallowed spot where Swamiji stayed for nine 
days and roused our national and spiritual 
consciousness. Swami Tapasyananda, speak¬ 
ing next in English, pointed out that we have 
to learn once more from Swamiji what true 
patriotism is. Today there is only party 
politics, where each leader thinks solely in 
terms of acquiring power and pelf for him¬ 
self and his party. There is no consideration 
for the abiding interests of the Motherland. 
If we are to get out of tie terrible mess in 
which we find ourselves today we must 
remould our politics on the lines clearly laid 
down by Swamiji. But it is wong to think 
of Vivekananda m a mere patriot. His patrio¬ 
tism sprang from fihe dc<^r fount of the 
spirit. It is only when political, social and 
economic activities are firmly founded on 
cardinal smritual values that this country can 
agnln gi^ the fend to the other lands 


Swamiji was a great Acharya like Sankara 
and Ramanuja but with a difierence. He 
explained the Upanishadic truths in modem 
language without technical trappings. Indeed 
if today the Upanishads are better undemtood 
by us, the credit goes to Swamiji’s lucid and 
forceful expositions in English, the inter¬ 
national language. 

With a vote of thanks by Sri S. K. 
Sivaraman, the singing of the National Anthem, 
and distribution of sweets, the function on 
the Marina came to a close. Later at the 
Math, after Homa, there was Daridranarayana 
seva in which more than a thousand were 
given prasad. 

In the evening, after arati, Swami Tanmaya¬ 
nanda, speaking in Tamil, pointed out how 
Swamiji always stressed the message of 
strength and fearlessness contained in the 
Upanishads. It behoves everyone who claims 
to be a follower of Swamiji to spread his 
life-giving literature among the masses. 
Swami Tapasyananda, speaking in English, 
drew the attention of the audience to the fact 
that Swami Vivekananda was one of the few 
who understood that Sri Ramakrishna had 
come for the whole world and not for a small 
coterie of disciples. So he took it up as the 
mission of his all-too-brief life to spread 
world-wide the great truths that his master 
stood for. He founded a new monastic tradi¬ 
tion in which the Sadhaka did not retire into 
solitude to work out his own salvation. The 
Sanyasin of Vivekananda’s conception must 
combine in 1 imself work and worship, know¬ 
ledge and meditation, without any tension 
or strain. He must be guided by the twin 
ideals of renunciation and service. 

The public celebration was held the next 
day, Sunday, January 17. Prires were distri¬ 
buted to the winners in the painting and elocu¬ 
tion competitions held learlier in the month 
among i^ool children in potm«ction with 
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Swamiji’s birthday. Srimati R, Yogambal 
Gopalan, Head Mistress of the Swami Vive- 
kananda Centenary Girls’ High School, 
George Town, spoke in fervent Tamil on the 
heroic and multifaceted career of Swamiji. 
She traced various incidents in Swamiji’s 
life to show how he was the resuscitator of 
an India in bondage and the prophet of 
Practical Vedanta. She explained how 
Swamiji restored Hinduism to its pristine 
glory and turned the patriotic upsurge of 
the Indian youth into creative channels like 
relief work, education, industry and uplift 
of the poor and the downtrodden. She 
underlined the special emphasis that Swamiji 
laid on the need for the education of women, 
if India is to hold her head high in the comity 
of nations. Swami Gabhirananda, speaking 
next in English, dwelt on the liberating in¬ 
fluence of Swami Vivekananda. To preach 
divinity unto mankind was his mission and 
all through his utterances and doings we can 
see his passionate striving to raise the brute 
mao to the level of the human and the human 
to the level of the divine. The message of 
service he vouchsafed to us is not mere 
social service as it is commonly understood. 
He wanted 1 is followers to serve God in the 
greatest of temples—Mao. ‘He stressed again 
and again that India’s forte is religion and 
all her fields of activity must be guided by 
spiritual values. For any problem facing 
the individual or the nation, the solution 
can be found in the teachings of Swamiji. 
He has left us an untold treasure and it is 
up to us to use it wisely. 


Swami Tapasyananda, in his President’s 
concluding remarks, examined the paradoxi¬ 
cal appellation given to Swamiji—‘the patriot 
monk.* Usually we think of a monk as one 
who withdraws himself from society to con¬ 
centrate on spiritual adventures. In fact 
we do not find in the precious utterances of 
most saints any references to love of the 
country. But Swamiji demonstrated in his 
own person how the highest spirituality and 
the intensest patriotism can go (hand in hand, 
each nurturing the other. He loved India 
not because he was born on her soil but 
because India has through the ages built up 
a rich spiritual heritage so badly needed by 
the whole world. He was never tired of 
emphasising that India’s strength is in spiri¬ 
tuality and as long as the country holds fast 
to these values, not all the vicissititudes of 
history can destroy her. He worked for the 
eradication of poverty because, as his Great 
Master had pointed out, Vedanta is not for 
empty stomachs. But economic prosperity is 
not an end in itself. Patriotism should not 
aim at material aggrandisement. The nation 
should strive for material prosperity only to 
the extent necessary for building up the 
spiritual edifice. Swamiji’s patriotism was 
the offshoot of his humanism which in turn 
sprang from spirituality. His saintliness made 
him a citizen of the world, and while he was 
proud of India he would never condemn other 
lands with other backgrounds. In Swamiji 
we have a preview of the ideal man of the 
future. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


The Celebration of Christmas Eve has 
come to be a regular feature in the centres of 
the ^flamakrishna Order for two reasons. 
Otld'^of Sri Ramakrishna’s Sadhanas related 
to the realisation of Christ. He saw with 
open eyes the Son of Man coming towards 
him and merging in hiih. Sri Raihakrishna 
always spoke of< lesus with 


Again, |it was not altogether an accident 
that Swami Vivekananda and his brother 
monastic disciples took their formal Sannyasa 
on a winter night iwhich*they later discovered 
to be Christmas Eve. The Madras Math 
especially has an even deeper tradition in 
regard to Christmas. According to $ri Rapia- 
kftshna 
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the founder of this Math was one of the 
Apostles of Christ, when Jeaus walked the 
earth. It is well known how devoted Sri 
Sasi Maharaj was to Christ and how he 
used to climb St. Thomas Mount and kneel 
at the altar there. 

This year the guest speaker on Christmas 
Eve, Thursday the 24th December, was 
Dr. Chandran Devanesan, the noted educa¬ 
tionist. Swami Tapasyananda, introducing 
him, explained the Hindu idea of Incarna¬ 
tion. An Avatara is the manifestation of 
the redeeming power of God who takes on 
a form needed for a particular epoch. AH 
these incarnations spring from the same 
Reality, though their languages may differ. 
So when Sri Ramakrishna told Swami’ 
Vivekananda on the eve of his passing away 
that He who was Rama and He who was 
Krishna had i^ow come as Ramakrishna, he 
was underlining the essence of Incarnation, 
The Hindus brought up on this idea have 
no difficulty in accepting Christ and venerat¬ 
ing him as they would venerate Rama or 
Krishna. One of the characteristics of a true 
Christian is self-less service of humanity, 
which is also the essence of most religions 
of the world. On this common platform 
all faiths can meet, and^as Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda explained, theories and rituals are 
only peripheral to spirituality. 

Dr. Devanesan, warmly agreeing with 
Swami Tapasyananda, pointed out that the 
thinking Christian today has a greater degree 
of humility and is willing to learn from 
other religions. We must think in terms not 
of comparative religion but of co-operative 
religiop. 

The speaker next dealt with the two 
aspects of religion—the festive ' and the 
spiritual. Christmas, the birth of the Saviour, 
is an occasion for joy and is celebrated with 
Christmas trees and Santa Claus which are 
all rituals absoit>ed from pre-Christian 
traditiofi. What counts more is tiie spiritual 
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significance of the day. The bitrh of Christ 
is a unique event because this was the 
occasion when God entered history in the 
flesh. By taking hdman form, living the 
life of a man with all its joys and sorrows, 
and finally sacrificing himself on the Cross, 
God established the closeness of His 
relationship with man. Christianity under¬ 
lines the suffering and death of Christ as 
it is a humanistic faith. Indeed God is more 
concerned with man than man with God. 
This passion for justice, human dignity and 
compassion for the lowly and the lost are 
all readily acceptable to all religions. Inter¬ 
faith unity therefore can be built up by 
emphasising these common concepts instead 
of the secondary differences. 

At the manger, the Divine Child was 
visited both by shepherds and wise men 
symbolising not only the social concern of 
Christianity, but also its spiritual longing 
and mysticism. Christ has to be experienced 
in the heart and expressed through action in 
society. The inner peace that Christ brings, 
goes hand in hand with goodwill towards 
other men. 

The speaker also dealt briefly, with some 
of the grand symbolisms connected with 
Christ. The Star of Bethlehem, for instance, 
is indicative of a cosmic revelation. The 
universe is not an accident as material 
scientists would have us believe, but a 
deliberate divine creation. This means that 
we must think of Nature not as something 
to be exploited but as a living real'ty inviting 
co-operation. Ignoring this cardinal fact is 
responsible for the many ills that menace 
our civilisation, like the fuel crisis. The 
speaker also dwelt on the concept of the 
cycle and the wheel. Birth, life, death and 
resurrection form a holy circle. The living 
Christ who is bern in our hearts may appear 
to die but is resurrected in eternal life. The 
good may temporarily appear to be swallow¬ 
ed by evil but by its very nature good is 
industructible and triumphs ultimately. 
This is the message of Christmas. 
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In the period under report a sum of 
Rs. 69,55,267/- was spent by the Mission 
towards the Flood Relief in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Orissa, and West Bengal; 
Cyclone Relief in West Bengal, Drought 
Relief in Bihar, Rajasthan and West Bengal; 
Disturbance Relief in Assam and Tripura; 
Medical Relief at Sagar Mela in West Bengal; 
Earthquake Relief in Nepal; and usual Relief 
Work in Bangladesh was continued such as 
the distribution of milk, food-stulT, clothings 
and medical assistance; and also the Reha¬ 
bilitation Work in West Bengal, Orissa, 
Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. Besides 
different gifts valued at Rs. 49,26,276/- were 
distributed among the needy people of these 
areas. 

During this year the Math and the Mission 
did considerable Pallimangal (Integrated 
Rural Development) Work for economic 
self-reliance for the Villagers through Agro- 
Economic Service, Pisciculture, Crafts Schools, 
and several Mobile Dispensaries. 

Besides Relief and Rehabilitation Work, 
the following new developments took place 
during the year; A New Arogya Bhavan Block 
at Belur Math; Two Mobile Dispensaries, 
one at Raipur and another at Karaarpukur, 
under Pallimangal (Headquarters); Medical 
Service Van at Vrindaban; a School Library 
Building at Malda and a Braille Library 
Building at Narendrapur were inaugurated. 

An Universal Sri Ramakrishna Temple, 
Vivekananda Institute of Education and 


Culture and a Vivekananda Health Centre 
at Hyderabad; Swarai Vivekanaflda Centenary ” 
Auditorium at Bangalore; Sri Ramakrishna 
National School Building at Madras; a 
Library Building and Vivekananda Hall at 
Tiruvalla; two Math Centres, one at Lucknow 
and another at Kankhal; and also a Homoeo¬ 
pathic Dispensary at Dinajpur in Bangladesh 
were declared open. 

In addition to the above, the Mission con-' 
ducted 9 Indoor Hospitals which served 
35,336 patients, and 62 Outdoor Dispensaries 
which treated 39,44,973 cases, and 76 Educa¬ 
tional Institutions which had 92,772 students 

The Mission’s sister Institution, the Rama¬ 
krishna Math, had 7549 students in its 28 
Educational Institutions and Hostels, and 
served 5,97,471 patients through its 23 Hos¬ 
pitals and Dispensaries. 

341 Educational Institutions and 48 Medical 
units including Mobile Dispensaries, and 
Libraries were conducted, and various 
Economic Programmes were implemented in 
Rural and Tribal areas. 

A Week-long International Convention of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission was held at Belur Math in December 
1980. Over 14,000 Delegates from different 
parts of the country and abroad participated. 

Excluding the Headquarters at Belur, the 
Mission and the Math had respectively 75 
and 66 Branch Centres spread throughout 
the world. 




THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM 

P.O. RAMAKRISHNA SANATORIUM 
RANCHI.835 221 

REPORT FOR 1980-81 

Tuberculosis is one of the main killers in 
tropical India and naturully a majority of its 
victims are the economically backward section 
of the society and the urban labourers who 
live in unhygienic premises, Sri Ramakr shna 
Math and the Ramakrishna Mission there¬ 
fore pay special attention to stem this scourge 
and among the many sanatoria and medi¬ 
cal centres run by the Movement for this 
purpose the pride of place goes to the 
Ramakrishna Mission Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Ranchi. 

The report of the Sanatorium for 1980-81 
makes interesting and inspiring reading. 
Inaugurated in 1951 with 32 beds, it now 
has 280 beds with all facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment of the fell disease. Situated 
in a sprawling campus of nearly 300 acres 
at an elevation of 2,100 ft. above sea-level, 


Reviews cS Notices 

CONSCIOUSNESS IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
By William M. Indich 

Motilal Banarasidas, 41 UA Bungalow Road, 
Delhi 110 007. 1980 Pages 1X+114 

Price Rs. 50.00 

Dr. Indich has in the book under review' 
sua»eded in presenting Advaita philosophy 
in refreshingly novel terms at once thought- 
provoking and constructive. This is no small 
achievement in ’respect of a system of thought 
that has been widely studied, criticized, and 
reconstructed by some of the leading thinkers 
of the world! 

The author’s approach to the theme of this 
slim volume has been determined by his con¬ 
viction that the Advaitic theory of conscious¬ 
ness is comprehensive, versatile and unique. 


the sanatorium is flanked by two streams and 
presents a garden-like appearance with its 
numerous flower -trees and shrubs. 142 beds 
are reserved by the Governments of Bihar 
and West Bengal for treatment of poor patients 
sponsored by them. 97 beds are reserved 
for other organisations. The unreserved beds 
are divided between paying and free patients. 
During the year under review, 849 cases 
were treated as inpatients and more than 
9000 cases as out-patients. 

There is also a free Homoeopathic Dis¬ 
pensary attached to the Centre. A well-main¬ 
tained Dairy provides about 160 litres of 
milk per day for the patients. 

The Secretary appeals to the generous 
public for munificent donations to pro¬ 
vide for meeting the growing demand for 
free beds, extention of the dairy and purchase 
of a Jeep and Ambulance Van for conveying 
patients and staff to and from Ranchi town 
which is 15 kms away. 

All donations to the Sanatorium are exempt 
from Income-tax under section 80-G of the 
I.T. Act. 


He remarks that ‘inspite of reducing the world 
to the level of illusion, the Advaitic analysis 
of phenomena! consciousness actually antici¬ 
pates a number of later Western developments 
and dilemmas including a theory of intentional 
perception, .the problems involved in the 
mind - body split, the creativity of consciousness 
in dream and an insight into the dyna¬ 
mics of love an.i devotion.’ “In Samkara the 
focus of attention away from phenomenal 
consciousness is a natural consequence of 
the fact that the primary purpose of Vedic 
wisdom and therefore of Advaita Vedanta 
is not the elaboration of individual experi¬ 
ence, but the elucidation of and success on 
the path leading towards the realisation of 
Brahman” (pp. 1.30-31). Some of the sug¬ 
gestive and original observations made by 
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the author in the course of his cogent treat¬ 
ment of the problems of consciousness may 
be high-lighted. With notable economy of 
words, the author observes justly that “It 
was precisely in their claim that transcendental 
nondual consciousness is the essence of both 
the subjective and objective elements of our 
experience and of ultimate reality itself that 
Samlcara and his followers succeded in arti¬ 
culating the essence of the Indian understand¬ 
ing of both the meaning of life and the nature 
of the universe” (p.2). The Advailic system 
of thought is one of impressive philosophical 
economy, which is to say that Advaita meta- 
physcis, epistemology, ethics and axiology 
are variations on the common theme of the 
reality of non-dual Brahman. The basis of 
the entire Advaita philosophy is the claim 
of seers to have had a realization which was 
so authentic, satisfying, certain and immut¬ 
able that all other experience was immediately 
known to be illusory, in contrast. Refresh¬ 
ingly original is the conclusion that follows: 
There is no argument from experience 
to reality (a questionable procedure, accord¬ 
ing to Western philosophy since Kant); for, 
the experience is identical with reality (p.ll) 
If the final all-cancelling experience is reality 
itself, it is clear that there i» an ontological 
discontinuity between reality and all other hier¬ 
archical levels of reality—wakefulness, dream 
and sleep. And yet this doctrine of radical 
discontinuity between the Absolute and 
phenomenal consciousness does not lead 
to an ultimate duality between these two 
orders; for the highest consciousness persists 
as the ground of all phenomenal states of 
consciousness. The stages in the path of 
knowledge which culminate in the realization 
of Atman are not to be viewed as stages of 
descreasing levels of ignorance. Rather, in 
Advaita, the world is a negative projection of 
Brahman; the grades of clarity within pheno¬ 
menal experience which emerge through the 


process of desuperimpositioft represent a 
decrease in the power of ignorance rather 
than an increase in the positive emanation or 
participation in reality itself. Reality itself 
is unalterably self-shining, self-revealing and 
pure consciousness (p.l6). r 

It may be pointed out that almost all the 
prima facie objections urged against Advaita 
in this book result from a calculated or in¬ 
advertent omission to discuss the pivotal 
position in Advaita occupied by the concept 
of maya and ///a. The omission in question 
may be justly likened to the omission of the 
Prince of Denmark in a critical study of the' 
play Hamlet. It suffices to refer to the syste¬ 
matic definition of maya Samkara has offered 
in his revealing commentary on BS 2,1.14. 
In BSB 2.1.18 he affirms bijabhute sjarvajnasye- 
svarasya mayasakti prakrtiriti ca and, fur- 
further in the same context tasmat karanasy- 
atmabhuta saktih saktescatmabhutam 
karyam. In the context of Brahman’s ascribed 
causality, by virtue of this sakti which is in¬ 
definable as either sat or asat, every apparent 
effect has to be the absolute Reality Itself 
in the guise of that effect. Vide: , na tavat 
sarvavyavaharaspadatvam pratipadyatc. Why? 
The answer is set forthinBSB 2.1.32—lokavattu 
lilakaivalyam. Among other regrettable 
omissions in this book is the failure to dis¬ 
cuss frankly the key-rcle of God or sagtma- 
brahman in the processes of bondage and 
emancipation. Vide BSB 2-3-41 and 3-2-5. 

These conspicuous omissions apart, the 
book under review may be recommended 
for perusal by all serious students of Advaita 
Vedanta in its relation to philosophy both 
Western and Eastern. 

□ BS—Brahmasutras 

□□BSB—Brahmasutrabhashya of Samkara 
Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier 
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Swami Gnaneswarananda started the Vedanta 
Society of Chicago on 19th January 1930, 
nearly four decades after Swami Vivekananda’s 
historic address to the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions, The Society now has completed its 
fiftieth year. In 1971, Swami Bhashyananda 
established a Monastery and retreat centre 
in Ganges Township, Fennville, Michigan 
on a plot of 101 acres. If you think the 
township was given its name by the Vedanta 
Society, you are wrong. It acquired its name 
way back m 1840 s and has now fulfilled the 
unwitting promise implied in its name. 

The opening article ‘Looking back’ is an 
inspiring account of the growth of the Vedanta 
Society. Incidentally it gives us a glimpse 
into the personalities of Swamis Gnaneswara¬ 
nanda and Vishwananda whose silent self- 
effacing work had given the society its strong 
foundation. The present head, Swami 


VADIRAJA’S REFUTATION OF 
SANKARA’S NON-DUALISM CLEARING 
THE WAY FOR THEISM 

(A Translation of Vadiraja’s NYAYARATNA- 
VALI with a Conunentary by the Translator) 
by Dr. L. Staffing Betty, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi 197$ vii+278 Rs. 50/-. 

Madhva, the <M*iginator of the Dvaita 
(dualist V^anta) as welt as all his followers, 
have taken a leading r<de as oritics of Sankara^s . 
Adviuta (Non-dualist) Vedanta^ Amongst 


Bhashyananda is carrying forward the work of 
the pioneers. This brief retrospect is followed 
by insightful articles which renders this publi¬ 
cation immensely valuable to all those interested 
in studying the role of Vedanta in the reli¬ 
gious life of future generations. Kurt F. 
Leidecker’s review of Vedantic awareness in 
the raid-West before the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions, shows how a new liberalism had deve- 
loped within the Christian tradition itself 
making the intellectual climate receptive to 
Swamiji’s message. Eric Carlsoil describes 
some of the latest hypotheses of astro-physics 
which tend to bring modern cosmology 
nearer Vedantic metaphysics. Swami Ranga- 
nathananda with his characteristic gusto 
exhorts modern man to rise above organic 
and intellectual levels of existence into the 
realm of the spirit which is the true home of 
all mankind. There is an excerpt from an 
inspiring class talk by the late Swami Ashoka- 
nanda. 

This brief review cannot do justice to all 
the contributions this publication contains; 
but the reviewer can without the least hesita¬ 
tion recommend this Souvenir to all those 
who are interested in the living movement 
of ideas. 

—M. C. Ramanamyaimo 


these is Vadiraja (c. 1480-1600 A.D,), the 
head of the Matha at.$ode in North Canara 
and a gifted religious poet and writer in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. He was a prolific 
writer, and more than one hundred works 
are ascribed to him. Of these Yuktimailika 
(his magnum opus) and Nyayaratnavali uphold 
the doctrines of the Dvaita and criticise strongly 
those of the Advaita. The present work is 
an English translation of the first chapter of 
the Nyayaratnavali by Dr. Stafford Betty, 
Assistant Professor of Religious Studies at 
California State Odlege, Bakersfield. 
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The Nyayaratnavali is a metrical work in 
five Saras (Chapters). It is written through¬ 
out in Anustubhs or slokas, in which he 
packs, as is usual with him, theological 
and metaphysical material. In tne first Sara, 
which is rendered into English in this bock 
with a commentary, Vadiraja, at the outset, 
draws a 'dvid contrast between the limited 
self of man and the infinite Lord of all crea¬ 
tion. Then he sets at naught, in his inimitable 
pungent style, the doctrines upheld by Advai- 
tins, e.g. phenomenal reality, identity on the 
analogy of Bimba-pratibimbavada, Adhyasa, 
temporary validity of Scriptures etc. The 
contents would make clear the explanatory 
title of this translation. 

It is difficult to translate into English a 
Sanskrit philosophical treatise, expecially, a 
polemical one, put briefly in almost Sutra- 
fashion in Anushtubh verses. Prof. Betty 
has achieved remarkable success in this task. 
The translation is concise, fairly literal, and 
clear. Besides the translation he has also 
provided useful comments based mostly on 


Visvendratirtha’s commentary found in the 
Udipi edition of Nyayaratnavali. In and 
through all this Prof. Betty reveals a clear 
grap of the intricacies of the subject matter 
and sincerity to make this work as useful as 
possible. The text of 44 verses taken up for 
translation is arranged under proper sectional 
headings. Whenever necessary, extra refer¬ 
ences from authentic modern writers on Indian 
Philosophy are given, for clarifying ticklish 
points in Vadiraja’s critique of the Advaita 
standpoint. The text in Devanagari of the 
1st Chapter of Nyayaratnavali (whose Udipi 
edition of 1935 is rarely found even in Y^ell- 
known libraries in India) and Glossary- 
Index appended here add to the value and 
usefulness of the publication. Prof. Betty 
is to be congratulated on his painstaking 
undertaking, which would be surely welcomed 
by all students of Indian philosophy and which 
would also incidentally introduce to the 
West dialectical methodology which was pre¬ 
valent in the Indian philosophico-theological 
tradition. 

—Dr. S. S. Jaoaki 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
BY THEOS BERNARD—REPRINT 1981 
Page 207—Price Rs. 30/- 

The learned author presents in this book, 
a synthetic and synoptic view of the different 
systems of Hindu Philosophy. The clarity 
and lucidity of his style indicates the grasp 
which he has over the essentials and distinci- 
tions of the different systems. According to 
him the different systems are far from contra¬ 
dictory, they fulfill each other. They represent 
a progressive inquiry into the ultimate Truth. 
While delineating the features and outlines of 
each system, he brings out the best of each. 
The author does not claim to have made any 
original contribution. His attempt is only 
to bring out a synthesis of the different systems. 

A special feature of the book is the inclu* 
sion by the author in the book of an enlightened^ 


study of Kashmiri Saivism founded by Vasu- 
gupta. The author opines that Kashmiri 
Saivism presents the most detailed analysis 
of the ultimate principle. A glossary and 
a detailed bibiliography facilitate a proper 
study of the book and help in a more detailed 

and thorough study of Hindu Philosophy. 

• 

Under the philosophical system of Vedanta, 
the three aspects of Advaita, Visishtadvaita 
and Dvaita could have been dealt with, 
though briefly, since Vedanta is the only 
Philosophical system very much active to- 
day. 

In his introduction, the author tightly says 
that the purpose of lAndu philosophy accord¬ 
ing to all the systems is the extinction of sorrow 
and suffering by the acquisition of knowledge 
M the Ultimate Reality hy direct experiences. 
iThe knowledge of the Ultimate Reality frees 
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man from the bondage of ignorance which 
according to all the teachers, is the cause of 
human sorrows and sufferings. 

The get-up of the book is quite good; but 
the price seems to be a little more than reason¬ 
able. This second edition of the book, long 
out of print, is a substantial contribution to 
the literature on Hindu Philosophy. 

—Swami Vijnananda 

(1) Hariharaputra Bhajanamritam—Tamil— 

pages 180 40 (Crown Octavo) Third 
Edition (Nov. 1981) Price Rs. 6/- 

(2) Maha Sastha Trisati Stotram—in Sanskrit 
With Tamil transliteration and transla¬ 
tion—pages 60 (Crown Octavo)-1981— 
Price Rs. 3/- 

(3) Samlye Saranam-Tamil Drama—pages 
32—1979—Price Re. 1/- 

1. The Bhajanamritam is an anthology 
of devotional songs composed by several 


devotees of Sri Sastha. The Book 
contains Puja Vidhanam, Divyanama 
Sankirtana, Dolotsavan and Kalyana 
Manjari. 

2. The Trisati has been taken from old 
palm leaf manuscripts by Sri Raja 
Ganesa Dikshitar of Chidambaram who 
has added a lucid commentary in 
Tamil. 

3. The third book is a reproduction of a 
play being broadcast over All India 
Radio annually from 1974. The 
author is Sri T. A. Duraraj, 7, North 
Usman Road, Madras-17. Sri M. N. 
Nambiar and several other artists have 
aided in its production. 

The Bhajanamritam and the Trisati arc 
published by The Giri Trading Agency 
on behalf of the Aiyappa Bhajana 
Sangam, Villivakkam, Madras. 

-Anna 
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—Sri Lalita (21) 

Ramayanam by Sri R. Kothandaraman ^7) 

Sri Vishnu Sahasranamam by Sri V. R. Kalyana- 
sundara Sastrigal (21) 

Sri Lalita Sahasranamam by Sri V. S. V. 

Guruswarai Sastrigal (28) * , 
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Swami Yogananda Jayanti 
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Sri Sarada Devi (English) at 4-15 p.m. by Swam 
Raghaveshananda at No. 18, 9th Lane, Sastri- 
nagar—Adayar-20. (7, 14, 21, 28) 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) by 
Swami Vibudhananda at 5-30 p.m. 
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MY MISSION 


That I may bring under the fold 
Of the society of the True Path 
All the people of the world 
Who are black at heart 
But white exteriorly. 

By reforming them in this world. 

And that they may here on earth itself 
Gain the hereafter 
And rejoice. 

For this sole purpose 

God brought me down m this age. 

And I arrived here 
And grace gained 

—Saint Vullalar. 
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73*A, Race Course Road, Sakthinagar, 
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COIMBATORE-641 018. 
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fvar/ /nflV«/7 Should Know 

A PRIMER OF HINDUISM 
by Prof. D. S. SARMA 
with an introduction 
by SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 

Hinduism is correctly called Sanatana Dharma, the Perennial 
religion. Not only are its roots lost in remote antiquity, its range in ideas 
and ideals, disciplines and practices is astounding. But this is aiso a 
handicap because even those who are Hindus by birth have only a vague 
notion about the essence of Hinduism. The outer kernel is often 
mistaken for the inner sap. Prof Ssrma's book comes to our rescue. 

A great scholar and educationist. Prof. Sarma has devoted a long life¬ 
time to the study of philosophy and religion and has written extensively 
on both. In this Primer which is in the form of the give-and-take of a 
dialogue between a father and his daughter, the cardinal tenets of the 
Hindu way of life are summarised lucidly and logically. Swami Tapasya- 
nanda's thought provoking Introduction elucidates some of the more 
recondite points concerning God, man and Nature. Altogether, one rises 
from a perusal of the volume with a clearer idea of the rationale of 
Hinduism and its profundity. 

Crown 8 vo pp. 170 Price Re. 6-50 

^ Sri^Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madrae-SOO 004. m 
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MEDITATION 

Its Process, Practice and Culmination 

BY 

SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA 

Man not only reasons but broods. But brooding or 
meditating can be of different types. Meditation on certain 
things makes us miserable, meditation on certain others brings 
us bliss. What to meditate on is as important as how to 
meditate. Swami Satprakashananda analyses in this book the 
entire anatomy of meditation. He discusses the theoretical basis 
of contemplation, explains the various preparatory steps in the 
practice of meditation and indicates the crowning expeiience of 
the peace that passes understanding. 

pp. 264 Price: Rs. 13/- 
Sri Ramakrishna Math : ; Madras-4 
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Tirnmala Tirupati Devasthanams, Tirupati 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avasthas is 
neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees experience 
Him in themselves. It is no wonder therefore that devotees 
wish to imagine and see Lord Venkateswara relaxed and happy, 
ready to bestow permanent riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Uiyal Seva conducted daily 
in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). This seva is 
being performed every day after 6-00 p.m. The Utsava Murti 
is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal along with His Consorts. 
Gandha and Chamara upacharas are given to him and the 
Unjal is swung slowly to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanamj 
music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, can do 
so bylpurchasing tickets for Rs. 1000/- Six members of the 
family can attend. A golden dollar worth Rs. 250/- and Vastra 
Ba’htimanam will be presented to the Grihasta. 


Executive Officer 

TIRUMALA TIRUPATI DEVASTHANAMS, 

TIRUPATI 
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LET NEW INDIA ARISE 


“Let new India arise out of the peasant's 
cottage, grasping the plough; 

Out of the huts of the fisherman, the 
cobbler and the sweeper. 

Let her spring from the grocer’s shop, 
from beside the oven of the fritter- 
seller. 


Let her^^emanate from the factory, from 
marts and from markets. Let her emerge 
from groves and forests, from hills and 
mountains”. 

—Vivekananda 


Where Service is a way of Life 
Head Ofjtce: 
MANIPAL-576119 
Karnataka State* 
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^ A controversial book ■! 

ZOROASTRIANISM 

(A Hindu view of the Religion of Zarathushtra) 
by Q. M. JAGTIANI 

Price : Rs. 6/- (poet free) i Re. 7-60 (by regietered poet) 

A Hindu dares to take his pen and write frankly and candidly on the noble 
religion of the enlightened Parsis who have completely merged themselves in the 
mainstreaib of Indian life. 

The author has made startling comments : the present Parsis' forefathers 
were not from Iran, but from India, who went to Iran and came back to India. An 
eye-brow>raising view I 

The author has discussed the Tower of Silence in which the Pars! dead are 
given to the vultures. He has also elaborated on the intei^ommunal marriage 
which is disfavoured by the Parsis, and the dwihdiing and shrinking number of 
Parsis every decade. 

It is *8 provocative, readable book from a Hindu angle. A book never 
attempted before. A book which may be resented by the orthodox Parsis. A book 
which may arouse controversy. 

Araiieb/Bfrom: Sri G. M. JAGTIANI 

0/22, Seff-Hefp Houaing Society, 

8t. Franoie Road, Vila Parle (W), Bombay - 400 056 
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THE VEDANTA KESARI 

Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to maiitfest this divine within, 

—SWAMI Vivekananda 

Vol. LXIX APRIL 1982 No. 4 

Hymns from the Bh2,g3,V3,ta. Tr. by Swaml Tapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 

{Continued from the issue Jor March ’82) 

(Qajendramoksha or the Liberation of the Elephant-king is one of the most popular episodes in the 
Bhagavata. When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, finds all his vaunted physical 
strength futile he surrenders himself to the Lord unreservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which 
IS memorable for the purely impersonal terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. Bh. VIII. 3-2-29). 
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4. ’l^Tien all the worlds and their pro¬ 
lectors and all causal agencies have been 

\wssolved in their primeval condition by the 
inexorable power of Time, and only the dark¬ 
ness of dissolution, abysmal in depth and 
endless in extent, remained. He the Supreme 
Light of Consciousness, shone undimmed 
over that darkness. (379) 

5. The ordinary people in an audience 
do not understand the identity of an actor 
front Mi tnake-up and movements on the 
sta|;e- Jn tjto samsi yfiy hither tl^e Bislus 


nor the Devas are able to grasp His being in 
the disguise provided by His own Yogamaya. 
How then can an ordinary man understand 
or describe anything about his inscrutable 
ways ? May that Lord, whom none knows 
in truth and in reality, protect me. (380) 

6 . He, the most Auspicious Being, to 
have an intuitive knowledge of whom sages 
shake off all attachments, practise the sense of 
oneness and friendship with all beings, observe 
the vow of unbroken Brahmachaiya and 
live in the solitude of forests—may He, th$ 
Lord of all, be my refuge. (38J) 



Sri Rtmakrishna Replies 

(The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and visitor, culled from the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 


Question: (asked by a neighbour of Keshab) 

“Why, Sir, should one hold to God with one hand and to the 
world with the other ? Why should one even stretch out one hand to 
hold to the world, if it is impermanent ?” 

Answer : 

“The world is not impermanent if one lives there after knowing God. 
Listen to another song: 

O mind, you do not know how to farm/ 

Fallow lies the field of your life. 

If you had only worked it well. 

How rich a harvest you might reap/ 

Hedge it about with Kali’s name 
If you would keep your harvest safe ; 

This is the stoutest hedge of all. 

For Death himself cannot come near it. 

Did you listen to the song? 

Hedge it about with Kali’s name 
If you would keep your harvest safe. 

Surrender yourself^to God and you will achieve everything. 

This is the stoutest hedge of all, 

For Death himself cannot come near it. 

‘*Yes, it is a strong hedge indeed. If you but realize God, you 
won’t see the world as unsubstantial. He who has realised God knows that 
God Himself has become the world and all living beings- When you feed your 
child, you should feel that you are feeding God. You should look on your 
father and mother as veritable manifestations of God and the Divine Mother, 
and serve them as such. If a man enters the world after realizing God, he 
does not generally keep up physical relations with his wife. Both of them are 
devotees; they love to talk only of God and pass their time in spiritual con¬ 
versation. They serve other devotees of God, for they know that God alone 
has become all living beings; and, knowing this, they devote^their lives to the 
service of others,” 


’-The Gospel oj Sri Rmakriskna, pp> 269*270 






THE UNEXAMINED LIFE 


“The unexamined life is not worth 
living”, says Socrates. 

At once we can hear our young friends, 
the strike-happy students, protesting voci¬ 
ferously, “Down with exams! Which evil 
genius invented them! They are pure torture. 
They take away the joy out of education. 
When we are learning something fresh, the 
thought that we may have to answer questions 
on it sours the sweetness of the subject. Exami¬ 
nations shackle knowledge. Only when 
studies are free from the apron strings of 
exams can they be creative and joyous. 
Teach, but do not examine.” 

The youngsters have certainly a case 
here, though much can be said also on the 
need for examinations as tests of understand¬ 
ing. But Socrates was not thinking of school 
and university examinations, ^e was a 
peripatetic philosopher. He was foot-loose. 
No classroom could hold him. He literally 
took philosophy into the streets. His method 
was to buttonhole a passerby and discuss with 
him the most abstruse concepts through the 
give-and-take of friendly conversation. The 
idea of a disciple of his bending over a desk 
for two or three hours at a stretch and scratch¬ 
ing pen on paper to produce prefabricated 
answers to a miscellany of irrelevant queries 
would indeed have tickled his sense of humour 
and drawn from him the peals of laughter 
for which he was famous. The examination 
||iat Socrates called for is something vastly 
liflferent, something vital to our very 
being. 

Socrates’s caveat is that most of us are 
content to lead a mechanical life. We may 
be hectic in our activities, we may find that 
twenty-four hours are not sufficient for a 
day. But there is no depth to our lives, 
i» no oompelling orientation to our 
We move in ruts. We fdlow 


habits and conventions that have been handed 
down to us or that we ourselves have built 
up in imitation of others. We try to live 
like the Joneses, never pausing to enquire, 
‘why?’ Like men caught in a maelstrom 
we are being carried away helplessly by the 
tide of Time. If before the final submergence 
we halt a bit and take stock of what we have 
done with our life, we invariably draw a 
blank. Apart from the hotchpotch of material 
possessions we have painfully acquired and 
the chimerical fame that might be temporarily 
attached to our name, we discover that our 
life has been hollow, it has no significance. 
We have energetically pursued pleasures and 
sensate values under the unexamined impres¬ 
sion that we are thereby enriching life. But at 
the end of the race, we realise that all these 
are but a ‘vanity and vexation of the spirit’. 
They bring us no abiding peace. A mirage 
in the desert may look fascinating but to go 
chasing it is to court frustration. As the 
Vogavasishtha asks; “Of what avail to a 
thirsty man is a mirage even if it is expanding?” 
This was the truth to which Nachiketa drew 
Yama’s attention when he said; 

Svubhava martyasya yadaiitakaitat 
saivendriyaham jarayanti tejah. 

“All these tempting pleasures are utterly 
transient and serve only to debilitate the 
senses. You can keep for yourself your 
chariots, songs and dau(xs.” 

The fact IS that our senses are out-going. 
Parandii kluuQ vyatimt svayambhuh 
tnnnat inurai^pasyati nantaiatman 

The Lord created the senses with an 
outward impulsion and so man looks only 
out and not within. We are moulded as 
extroverts, so we frantically seek Truth, Good- 
ncssand Beauty in the external world. And wo 
are nonplussed when we find that the outer 
world can only tempt and not satisfy. 
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In chasing the ever-receding horizon of 
sensate values we forget how precious a gift 
human life is. Through rare good fortune 
we have been born as men and women. 
Unlike other animals we have the equipment 
and the capacity to think and feel. An animal 
is a helpless victim of Nature’s prances. 
When Nature frowns by way of fire or flood, 
diought or disease, the animal can do nothing 
but die Man, on the contrary, using his 
intelligence, has been able to control Nature 
and bend it to his own purposes. All the 
glittering civilisation and fascinating culture 
we have built up are the result of the exercise 
of the human mind. If we miss this life ol 
such great promise, we do not know in what 
species we may be reborn. So it behoves 
each of us to aspire for the highest and attain 
it in this very life. Unfortunately, we are 
using our intelligence like angry apes. As the 
poet asks ‘tatah kim, tatah kim*—what then, 
what then? What if we are able to dress 
better, reside in better houses, consume 
marvellous food, indulge in wondrous enter¬ 
tainments, travel with astounding velocity 
into space, and communicate right across 
the world with lightning speed ? The spectre 
of the nine o’clock news hangs overhead 
like a sword of Damocles. ^ Thanks to nuclear 
bombs and poison gases, any moment the 
press of a button by a crank in authority 
may wipe off homo sapieiu* from the face of 
the earth. The Promethean fire may serve 
only to light our funeral pyre. 

If we thus find the world a *La belle 
dame sans merci\ a lovely girl without pity, 
it is because we fail to realise that what we 
consider the world is only an abstract of 
Reality and not Reality itself. It is like a 
two-dimensional projection of a multidimen¬ 
sional entity. Or, in Sri Ramakrishna’s 
simile, it is like the apprehension of the 
elephant by the blind men. One blind man, 
touctung a leg of the animal, thinks the elephant 
is a pillar. Another, feeling its ear, takes 
it for an enormous fan. Six bljlnd men, 
contacting six different parts of the pachyderpi. 


give six disparate definitions of the elephant. 
But the real elephant is something totally 
transcending all these conceptions. Reality 
IS beyond all the fragmentary apprehensions 
of it received by us through the senses and 
the mind. After all, these instruments of 
knowledge are woefully limited in their 
grasp and range. All their reports have 
to be accepted with a wide margin of reser¬ 
vation. Indeed real knowledge consists in 
knowing the limitations of the instruments 
of knowledge. It is said that some friends 
excitedly came to Socrates to inform him that 
the Oracle of Delphi had declared that the 
wisest man living was Socrates. The ph^o- 
sopher smiled and replied, “Perhaps the 
Oracle means that I know thatl do not know”. 
Understanding the parameters of knowledge 
is true enlightenment. To know Reality, 
know thyself. Understand the mind with 
which we try to understand the world. After 
all, in the final analysis, everything depends 
on the mind. 

Mana era manushyanam 

karanam bandha mokshayoh 

All happiness and unhappiness are mental 
products. We are cognisant only of ideas. 
It is these ideas that make us happy or miser¬ 
able. As Kant says-we can never know 
Reality as such. The Thing-in-Ttself, “Ding- 
an-sich” is beyond the pale of the human 
mind. So what we call knowledge is only 
what the mind is able to report. 

The mind therefore has to be examined. 
But this is not an invitation to plunge into 
psychoanalysis. That would belike jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire. The Freu¬ 
dians say that all our troubles are due to 
suppressed thoughts and desires. Certain 
ideas and feelings are considered taboo by 
that part of the conscious which is termed 
the Censor. These vetoed concepts and 
emotions sink into the unconscious and there, 
like the fallen angels in Milton’s PuadBse 
Lost, they abide their time to avenge themselves. 
Underground, they form gangs called compleses 
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and start secretly influencing and directing 
the conscious mind. A slip of the tongue, 
for instance, is not just an accident. It is 
but a clever surfacing of a suppressed thought 
hiding in the unconscious. A spurt of anger 
or violence is only the opportune upsurge of 
an outlawed desire. Hence the psycho¬ 
analyst’s technique is to expose the uncon¬ 
scious to the conscious. He encourages the 
patient to recall to memory various incidents 
of the past so that the latent thoughts, feelings 
and cravings may come up and provide clues 
to otherwise inexplicable actions. The reason¬ 
ing is that once you know the underlying 
cause of a trouble, you can eliminate it through 
discrimination. 

To illustrate from u case history; A 
doctor, who had just taken his degree and 
set up practice, was having daily nightmares 
that he was being harassed by the Income- 
Tax authorities. Now it is said that dreams 
are wish-fulfilments. What wc are unable 
to do or enjoy during the waking hours we 
compensate by doing and enjoying in the 
dream. But then, being harassed cannot be 
a wish-fulfilment. So the doctor consulted 
a psychoanalyst. After a lot of probing, the 
young man admitted that he had great ambi¬ 
tions and was eagerly looking forward to 
making money hand over fjst. Now, in 
the dream he was putting himself in a position 
of such affluence that the attention of the 
Income-Tax authorities was being drawn to 
him. The harassment may not be pleasant, 
but the situation that had initiated the harass- 
X ment was certainly desirable to the dreamer. 

So far so good. But it is not much good. 
Psychoanalytical interpretation bristles with 
difficulties. Many of the complexes latent 
in the unconscious emerge heavily disguised. 
It is not easy to pry off their masks. The 
psychoanalyst's verdict is often the gambler’s 
throw. He gives a plausible interpretation 
and trusts to luck. It is the patient who suffers. 
A mistakeai iuterpretation may lead to disastef. 


llS 

In fact psychoanalysis is able to tackle only 
superficial problems. It cannot deal with 
causes deeper down. The unconscious is of an 
unimaginable depth, and what all monsters 
are lurking there, defy imagination. Also 
some of these suppressed desires, when acci¬ 
dentally hit upon, retaliate fiercely. They are 
like a wounded tiger which is much more 
dangerous than an unwounded one. 

It is fashionable to compare psychoanalyti¬ 
cal therapy to cleaning a well. It is pointed 
out that when a well is being cleaned, a lot of 
muck comes up and the water turns dirtier than 
before. But, after all the muddy water has 
been baled out, the fresh water is pellucid. 
The simile overlooks the fact that unlike the 
well the mind cannot take a holiday. We may 
refrain from using the well for a couple of days 
to give it time to recoup itself. But our mind 
has to be actively working every minute of the 
twentyfour hours. With a muddy mind the 
results are bound to be muddy. Also it must 
be remembered that the unconscious does not 
lend itself so quietly to baling out. As the 
Upanishad puts it, it is more like trying to 
empty the ocean with a blade of grass. In 
fine, the remedy of psychoanalysis succeeds 
only in aggravating the malady. It has become 
quite fashionable today and is considered a 
status symbol. But the only one who profits 
by it seems to be the psychoanalyst. 

Our scriptures provide us a better and 
safer solution. Instead of trying to list the 
inexhaustible contents of the mind, try to 
understand the nature of the niind with which 
we identify ourselves, or rather the nature of 
identification itself. What are we in reality 
and what are we not? The scriptures adopt 
the negative approach, via negativa. To get 
at the heart of Reality we discard its coatings 
one after another. That we are not our material 
possessions is fairly obvious. Even when we 
lose them, we do not cease to be. Our rela¬ 
tives also, however intimate, are not we. They 
may disappear or die, but we survive. Our 
senses too are not truly we, because even without 
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ears or eyes we continue to be. The body 
itself IS only a possession, as we testify by 
using the genitive case *niy body’. The mind 
also is apart from us. We say ‘My mind is 
depressed or happy*. The intellect likewise 
belongs to the same category. Sometimes it 
functions bright, while at other times it is dim or 
totally inert. All the while, ‘we* continue. 
Thus logically, step by step, we can reject one 
apadhi or adjunct after another as not constitut¬ 
ing the reality that is I. What remains after 
all these limiting attributes are discarded is the 
real 1. It is not possible to define it in words 
because it is beyond the ken of words and 
even thought, 

Yato vacho nivaitante 
aprapya maiiasa saha 

But it is not ‘Nihil*. When all the adjuncts are 
removed we are not left with a vacuum. On 
the contrary, when all negativity has been 
sheared off, pure positivity, untainted by 
imperfection, persists. The scriptures call it 
Satchidananda. It is Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss Absolute. These are not three separate 
attributes of our essence—call it Soul, Spirit, 
Entelechy, or Atman. The term does not 
matter, but the fact remains. What we find 
ourselves to be is a unitary entity whose nature 
itself is Being, Consciousness and Joy unparal¬ 
leled. Touching that rock-bottom Reality deep 
down within us all problems stand solved. 


Vedanta tells us that all our troubles are 
due to superimposing on this basic Reality a 
variety of ghostly masks. If the serpent 
frightens us in the rope it is certainly not the 
rope’s mistake. It is futile to ask how the rope 
became a serpent or how th^ serpent can 
be driven away. The only riposte is ‘Awake 
and arise’. No solution is possible for the 
serpentine problem in the dark and the semi¬ 
dark. But when light dawns it is not just 
the serpent that vanishes but the whole problem. 
When we know what we really are, the prob¬ 
lems of existence are but droll after-dinner 
stories. The problems certainly have validity 
in the state of ignorance but when the ignorance 
subsides, their relevance also ceases. 

A little thinking will showthat this Sat¬ 
chidananda can only be One. It cannot be a 
multiplicity. That means all existence is one. 
There is only one Reality - call it Atman, or 
Brahman. In fact knowledge is not complete, 
understanding is not perfect, till the awareness 
of the apparent difference between the Atman 
and Brahman vanishes like a line drawn on 
water. All thinking, all feeling, all doing tan 
ultimately only be for realising that we are the 
Atman, non-different from Brahman. When 
the ‘alone’ merges in the Alone, there is nothing 
further to be said. Mukasvadanavat. It is 
like a dumb man enjoying a sweet. It is 
ineffable Bliss. 


SIMHAVALOKANAM 

VEDANTISM ON HORSEBACK 

By S. S. MAITRA, M.A.Ph.D. 

(To Swami Vivekananda belongs, in recent times, the credit of taking philosophy out of the ivory 
tower and religion out of the mountain cave ri^t into the dust and din of common human life. This 
apostle of Sri Ramakrishna drove a coach and four through the superstitions of orthodoxy and the 
slavishness of our socio-political life and showed us how to be men and women proud of our rich heritage 
and determined to be worthy of it. Dr. S. K. Maitra, the noted educationist and thinker, brings out in 
this article the fervour and the flavour of Swamiji’s practical Vedanta.) 

THERE are two distinct lines of approach this light, religion becomes a matter of Sadhana, 
to teligiou. In the first place, religion may be of inner realisation, which is incommunicable 
ap{ffoached from the subjective side, from the to those who have not had it. Hie essence 
standpoint of the pious devotee. Viewed in efreiigioninthisviewissOmetbingineRpresaible* 
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something which can be felt but cannot be 
communicated by means of any rational 
symbols. Religion, consequently, becomes 
unteachable except by way of inspiration 
through personal contact with a Guru. 

There is certainly a good deal to be said 
in favour of this view. Religion undoubtedby 
rests upon a unique experience. This unique 
experience constitutes its main value for the 
individual. The idividual seeks this experience, 
he obtains a satisfaction of his self from it, 
which he does not obtain in any other way. 
It gives the peculiarly religious value which he 
sets over against other values. This experience 
being unique, it is incommunicable and untrans¬ 
latable in terms of any symbols. 

That religion rests upon this kind of unique 
experience is a truth which we fully realise 
when we compare any religion in its most 
living form, in the form in which it reveals 
itself to a great seer or prophet, with that same 
religion when it has become stereotyped and 
crystallised into dogmas. Christianity in the 
life of Jesus Christ or his immediate disciples, 
is a way of life, a path to a new realisation. 
In the hands of the Church Fathers of the 
Middle Ages, all its vitality is gone, all its 
contact with life is lost. It becomes a political 
creed and loses all its religious character. It 
becomes the policy of an etxlesiastical State. 
Just as a political State does not tolerate anat- 
chists, so the huge ecclesiastical States of 
Mediaeval Europe did not tolerate heretics. 
They were burnt at the stake or disposed of in 
other summary ways, as a political State dis- 
^poses of people whom it considers dangerous. 

It IS of the essence of religion, therefore, 
tnat it should rest upon a unique experience. 
This inwardness is the test of the vitality of a 
religion. But though inwardness is vital to 
religion, yet it seeks also expression, that is, it 
wants to have an external outlet. Religion is 
organically united with the whole of our soul- 
life and cannot live in isolation. It is in fact the 
consummation of our spiritual life. This 
us to the second way of approaching 


religion, whidi consists in viewing it as the 
crowning phase of cur spiritual life. 

In the life and teachings of Swami Vive* 
kananda we find a full recognition of this 
truth. He did not yield to anybody in the 
strength of his religious emotions or the fervour 
of his religious soul, but he felt very clearly that 
any attempt to separate the religious from 
the moral or the intellectual life would be 
disastrous. In his lecture on Practical Vedanta 
the great Swami declared, “The fictitious 
differentiation between religion and tfe life 
of the world must vanish. The ideals of 
religion must cover the whole field of life, they 
must enter into all our thoughts, and more and 
more into practice." 

In fact, his chief mission seems to have 
been to show the interconnection between 
religion and the other phases of human life. 
What he wanted was to save religion from its 
isolation and to place it in the midst of the vital 
currents of life. If India could do this, she 
would be in a position, he thought, to conquer 
the world by hei spirituality. “Up, India”, 
he said, “and conquer the world with your 
spirituality... .Spirituality must conquer the 
West—we must go out, wc must conquer 
the West... .we must go out, we must conquer 
the world through our spirituality and philoso¬ 
phy. There is no other alternative, we must 
do it or die. The only condition of national 
life, of awakened and vigorous national life, 
is the conquest of the world by Indian thought." 

At the same time he never forgot that the 
essence of religion lies not in any dogma or 
creed but in personal realisation. In his 
attempt, so to say, to broadcast religion, he 
was never oblivious of the fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of religion, its inwardness, its intimate 
contact with the mnermost feelings. While 
lecturing on ‘The Common Bases of Hin¬ 
duism,’ hedeclared most emphatically: “Merc 
believing in certain theories and doctrines will 
not help you much. The mighty word that 
came out from the sky of spirituality in India was 
i^iisation, and ours are the only 
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books which declare again and again, ‘The 
Lord is to be seen’... .Religion is to be realised 
and not only heard; it is not only that some 
doctrine should be learnt like a parrot. Not 
only IS there intellectual assent; that is nothing; 
but it must come to us.” In tne same strain 
also he spoke in one of his addresses on Bhakti 
Yoga: ‘‘You must bear In mind that religion 
does not consist m talk, or doctrines or books, 
but in realisation; it is not learning, but 
being... .Religion is realising, and I will 
count you a worshipper of God when you have 
become able to realise the idea. Before that, it 
is the spelling of the word, and no more. It is 
the power of realisation that makes religion; 
no amount of doctrines, or philosophies, or 
ethical books that you may have stuffed into 
your brain will matter much, only what you 
are and what you have realised.” 

Having thus obtained the truths of religion 
by personal realisation, the Swami went out to 
proclaim them to the world. His was a practi¬ 
cal Vedanta, what may be called “Vedantisra 
on Horseback.” He believed in missionary 
work. He felt that he had a message to deliver, 
a mission to fulfil. He felt that he would not be 
true to himself, he would not be true to his 
Master, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, if he 
kept the truth which he had realised to himself. 
It was for this reason that he went to the 
Congress of Religions at Chicago to deliver 
his message to the West. He felt an irresistible 
urge within him to go and proclaim his message 
to the world. ‘‘He was seized with such a 
paroxysm of intense Rajas,” as his biographer 
happily puts it, ‘‘with such a tremendous 
force surging within him and struggling for an 
outlet that he felt as if he would burst, as he 
said to one of his Gurubhais, It was this 
mighty force that fell upon the world in its 
flood-tide of spirituality, destined to sweep 
away all that was weak and debasing, and bear 
in its currents all that was ennobling and life- 
giving.” 

And it was a very good thing for India 
that he felt this urge and went out to prodaim 
his message to the West, hfot to spehk of th? 


great service he rendered by dispelling the 
stupendous ignorance of the West regarding the 
religious ideals of the East, his message came 
at a very opportune moment. The ‘eighties’ 
and the ‘nineties’ of the last century marked 
perhaps the most glorious epoch for science. 
The whole world lay at the *feet of the all- 
conquering science. The claims of philosophy 
and religion received but scant recognition from 
people who were intoxicated with the wine of 
the positive sciences. At that time, there¬ 
fore, the western world had very great need of 
the wisdom of the East. The need was perhaps 
then as great as it was after the Great War, 
when the whole of the West turned with a 
longing, lingering look towards the great 
prophet of the East, Rabindranath, for light. 
The West welcomed the message of Swami 
Vivekananda. It was glad of the. opportunity 
which he gave it of coming into contact witb 
new truths and new ways of life. It was glad 
to be able to breathe a new atmosphere untainted 
by scientific formulae. 

I often wonder whether it would not 
have been belter for India if, instead of political 
messengers, she had sent religious missionaries 
to the West. There can be no doubt that this 
would have led to a rapid conquest of the 
West by the spirituality of the East. India 
in that case could at least have the satisfaction 
wnich Greece had, which, although made a 
dependency of Rome, could claim to Itave 
conquered Rome by her thought. 

Swami Vivekananda believed that the 
chief cause of India’s present degenerate condi¬ 
tion was her neglect of the masses. In the course 
of an interview which he granted to a represen¬ 
tative of the ‘Madras Times’ on his return from 
his European and American tour, he said, 
‘‘I consider that the great national sin is the 
neglect of the masses, and that is one of the 
causes of our downfall. No amount of politics 
would be of any avail until the masses in India 
are once more well educated, well fed and well 
cared for. They pay for our education, they 
build our temples, but in return they get kicks. 
|f\yewapt to p^enerate India, we must wo^ 
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for them.” He continued in the same strain 
throughout the interview. ‘‘The one problem 
you have is to give to the masses their rights. 
You have the greatest religion that the world 
ever saw and you feed the masses with stuff 
and nonsense. You have the perennial foun¬ 
tain flowing and you give them ditch-water.” 

Equally emphatic was he in asserting that 
‘India’s regeneration could only take place by 
re-asserting her own ideals and not by slavish 
imitation of the West, let India, he said, cling 
once more to her ancient ideal of renunciation 
and service, and the wor’d will be licrs again. 
“Our method,” said the Swami, “is very easily 
described. It simply consists in re-asserling 
the uaiional life. Buddha preached renuncia¬ 
tion. India heard, and yet in six centuries she 
reached the greatest height. The secret lies 
there. The National ideals of India are 
renunciation and service. Intensify her in 
tnese channels, and the rest will take care of 
Itself.” 

If this IS called orthodoxy, well the Sw'ami 
was orthodox. He believed in India main¬ 
taining her own peculiar culture whJeh made 
her once supreme. He did net think that it 
would be right for her to give up her national 
ideals for the sake of others borrowed from 
the West. This kind of orthodoxy he had and 
he was proud of it. But he had notHng bet 
contempt for the false orthodoxy whicli is only 
another name for ‘don’t touch ism’. Thus 
speaking of himself and his band of workers to 
a representative of the “Prabuddha Bharata”, 
he sqid, “We are orthodox Hindus.” “But” 
he added, with great earnestness and emphasis, 
jwe refuse entirely to identify ourselves with 
Dn’t touchism’. That is not Hinduism* it is 
in none of our books; it is an unorthodox 
superstition which has interfered with national 
eflicicncy all along the line.” 

His zeal for missionary work was an 
altogether new line which had not been 
attempted for centuries in India. The Swami, 
therefore, was justly proud of this. “Other 
sects and parties,” ho said, “have carried 
spititiiality all over India, bat since the days 
of l^ddha wo havo bcon the first to break 


bounds and try to flood the world with mission, 
ary zeal.” 

The catholicity of the Swami’s mind is 
reflected in his extremely liberal views regarding 
the position of women. The Swami held that 
the truly Hindu conception of the position 
of women was one of equality with men. The 
inequality of women, such as we find in modern 
Hinduism, took place, in his opinion, in the 
Pauranic age, mainly as the result of Buddhistic 
influence. He wanted to restore to the women 
of India the position which they held in the 
Vedic age. But he wanted to do this not by 
means of any violent social change but simply 
by spreading education among women. 
“Women”, he said, “must be put in a position 
to solve their own problems in their own way. 
No one can or ought to do this for them. 
And our Indian women are as capable of doing 
it as any in the world.” 

Finally, the message of Swami Vivekananda 
for his countrymen was a wonderful message 
of strength and of hope. “I am firmly con¬ 
vinced,” he said in a memorabh? speech, 
“that no good comes out of the man who 
day and night thinks he is nobody. If a man 
day and night thinks he is miserable, low and 
nothing, nothing he becomes. If you say, 
‘yea, yea, I am, I am.’ so shall you be;8ndif 
you say ‘I am not,’ tbink that you are not, and 
day and night meditate upon the fact that you 
are nothing, aye, nothing shall you be. That is 
the great fact that you ought to lemember. 
We arc the children of the Almighty, we are 
sparks of the infinite, divine fire. How* can wc 
be nothings? We are everything, ready to do 
anything; we can do everything and must do 
everything... .Losing faith in one’s self means 
losing faith in God. Do you believe in that 
Infinite, good Providence working in and 
through you? If you believe that this Omni¬ 
present One, theAntaiyaiiiin is present in every 
atom, is through and through, Otaprota, as 
the Sanskrit word goes, penetrating your body, 
mind and soul, how can you lose heart?” 


(The Vedanta Kesari, January 1934) 
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HOW TO SEEK GOD 

SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 
(Continued jrom the issue oj March 1982) 

(Swami Yatiswarananda (1889-1966), a former Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Order and an 
illustrious disciple of Revered Swami Brahmanandaji Maharaj, contributed much to spiritual life by his 
talks and articles in India and abroad. He guided hundreds of persons on the spiritual path. His books 
like Adventures in Rcligous Life, the Divine Life, Universal Prayers and Meditation and Spiritual Life arc 
justly famous. The Swami was in charge of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore, for long. Brief 
notes of the weekly lectures he gave at the Ashrama were recorded by one of the listeners during the 
period 1954-55 and 1958-59. The Vedanta Kcsarl is happy to present these notes as a serial. We arc 
indebted to Sri S. V. Unnikrishnan, Senior Deputy Accountant General, Delhi, for the manuscript. 
We are sure that all aspirants will find these articles immensely useful in their Sadhana as well as in under¬ 
standing spiritual truth. This is the fifteenth instalment of the series.) 


Dive deep in meditation 

A man went to a Sufi Saint, asking him for 
the pearl that the latter possessed: “Let me 
have the pearl. Give it to me or let me pay for 
it any sum you would fix for it.” The saint 
replied: “1 cannot give it to you tree, and you 
do not have the money to pay for it.” The 
value of God, of devotion, cannot be fixed— 
we must pay the price through sadhaita. To 
get the pearl, the way is to dive deep in the 
mind. 

Discif)Ies are instructed to meditate on the 
ishtam or in some cases, on the guru. One may 
not be able to concentrate one’s mind on 
either of them, but it is of no use to say so and 
give up the effort. One has to go on practising 
it without becoming disheartened, even though 
one may fail a hundred times. Swami Brahraa- 
nanda has cited the example of the new-born 
calf which falls down again and again in its 
attempts to stand up, but it never gives up. 
With each fall it gains strength and succeeds 
at last. Thus, with each Japa, we too strengthen 
our will power and concentration. Though 
the mechanical repetition of the Lord’s name 
docs not do much good, it would at least keep 
away other foolish thoughts which keep coming 
up in the mind. Conscious repetition is most 
effective. While repeating the mantra we 
must meditate on the qualities of the Lord 
which the maiHta represents. Every day we 
should practise at fixed hours in the morning 
and evening. Tt may not be possible fof some 


to do so in the evening after a day’s tiring work. 
Nevertheless one should take a “spiritual 
breakfast” every day-the day should begin 
with spiritual prac ices. Gradually one realises 
that one cannot get on wi.hont that practice, 
A man was mad after God. His relatives 
called a physician and administered medicines, 
thinking tlu.t he was mentt.lly ill. At last the 
man himself said: “Please do not cure me 
of remembering Him!” Tf.is sl.ould be our 
objec:ive-evcr to remember Him. If on any 
day, It is not possible to carry out one’s practice 
at the fixed time owing to unavoidable c.'rcum- 
.stances, it should be done at some other time. 
Keeping the portrait or picture of the ishtam 
before us is helpful. We should create the 
inclination to meditate in our mind before 
si'.ting for our practice. If the mind is dis¬ 
inclined, we can create the mood by following 
the instructions of the guru carefully. It is very 
important to have devo'ion. If other thoughts 
arise, expel them by fil ing the mind with noble 
ideas, even by force if necessary^. 

Spiritual Practice essential in the Path of Work 

The path of work is a recognised means of 
Self-realisation, A doubt is expressed whether 
the desired object can be obtained by menfe 
work, and Japa and invitation can be absolutelyf^ 
given up. It can be a'tained provided one 
works in the proper spirit. But ordinarily it 
is not poissible to maintain that hi^ degree of 
perfection and selflessness in work fumoe 
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spiritual practices are essential. There are 
many social workers who say they are serving 
society, but actually they are serving them¬ 
selves. Buddhists advocate selflessness as a 
great discipline. This is also advocated by 
Hinduism. We should note what is meant by 
working in the proper spiiit. In the first place, 
we* should be detached. Secondly, we should 
offer the fruits of our work at His feet. There 
is a stage when the devotee works to please the 
Lord. If we think of Him while working we 
vv 11 have very good results. Ti jee-fourihs of 
the mind shoi’ld be devoted to thoughts of the 
Lord; it is enough if one-fourth is-given to work. 
No one can have full concentration in work. 
A great part of the energies cf the mind remain 
distracted. Hence it is necessary to remember 
Him while doing one’s work. 


How many times should one repeat tl e 
Holy name ? Lx a way i t is good to fix a number, 
as the mind may deceive us and try to escape 
from the daily exercise. We should try to 
remember Him as many limes as possible. 
We keep on t! inking all the t me of useless 
things of the world; why net tnink of the Lord 
instead? If tnc mind is Ij/y, or is too di turbed 
during Japa and meditation, it may need firm 
handling or a lit.Jc force to continue with the 
practices. But one should not do this to the 
breaking point. F.ll up idle moments with His 
thoughts, and visualise His attiibutes ol love, 
bliss etc. The Lord’s name should be repeated 
as often as you can. You do not put your 
whole mind in the work you do. The mind 
wanders about in so many directions, thinking 
unwholesome thoughts; instead, let us think 
of the Lord and repeat His Name, Evil 
thoughts may arise in the mind. They can be 
eliminated by constant practice and renuncia¬ 
tion — there is no other way. Surrender 
yourself to the Lord, make Him your own, and 
evil thoughts will go away. He is Sat-Cit- 
Ananda, Paiama-prema-ananda-svarnpa. As 
you fill your mind with His infin'te Love and 
His infinite Bliss, evil thoughts would be re¬ 
placed 1^ noble ones and the mind would 


become purified. Sometimes the mind is elevat¬ 
ed to spiritual heights and is filled with divine 
joy, whereas at other times it dwells on lower 
thoughts. Why js it so? Here one should 
remember the fact about the different Chakras. 
The condition of the mind corresponds to its 
position in the Chakras. Always try to raise 
your mind to the higher Chakras. Enter the 
temple of your body through your heart. 
Here, it is not the physical heart that is meant; 
the centre from which our emotions rise is the 
heart. 


We begin spiritual I fe wi h meditation on 
the Supreme Spirit as a God with form; weak¬ 
lings are satisfied with tlis conception. They 
arc like persons who remain in the a liar, to 
avoid the trouble of climbing the stairs! You 
should struggle hard to reach the top, where 
there is fresh air and sunshine. From the 
concep.ion of the Lord with form, we must 
asp re to merge ourselves in the formless aspect 
of the Lcrd. There is macrocosm and micro¬ 
cosm. There is Ccsmic Mind. So also the 
Paramalman is the Soul of our souls. The 
aim of spmtual life is to be one with the over- 
Soul. There is no otter way to tbe goal than 
constant practice and detachment. 

Many complain of lust, which reais its 
head even during meditation and disturbs 
concentration. What is the remedy? The 
fact is that lust disturbs all aspirants. One 
should not mind it. Do not believe those who 
boast of getting good concentration. Those 
who can really get good concentration arc 
very rare. Abstention from food which irritates 
the stomach and is hard to digest, helps a great 
deal in controlling lust. But we take ‘food’ 
through our senses also — through our eyes 
and ears. Discrimination should be observed 
in that regard too. Avoid seeing unwholesome 
scenes, obscene films, etc. and hearing evil 
words. Thus the mind gets purified. Surren¬ 
der yourself to the Lord and drive away evil 
tendencies. 
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Role of Prunywaa aad Asaiias 

Question : Do Pranayama and Asana help 
in controlling the mind? 

Answer: Rhythmic breathing quietens 
the mind; correct posture also helps. But 
more important is to cultivate love for the 
Lord. The more you love God, the more will 
the mind come under control. We should have 
a clear conception of God. The mantra is the 
Lord’s name rcprescnling some aspects of His, 
the Creator, the Preserver or Destroyer. Never 
forget that the form of the isbtam is only one 
aspect of the Supreme. Clingi ig to personality 
may be necessary in the beginning but remaining 
all the while like that is not good. We must 
always think of the Infinite behind it. So we 
proceed from the image to the mantra, then to 
mental worship. Here we get the idea of the 
Lord and trinJe of Him. When we proceed 
further we cease thinking of Him but feel His 
Presence. In the highe t stage there is no 
differentiation. One Ckjnsciousness will prevail. 
In that state Sri Ramakr'shna said: “Whom 
shall I meditate upon?” But that is the highest 
stage of realization. Even bodily sensations 
are lost. A doctor actually put his finger in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s eye when he wksinSamadhi; 
but there was no reaction. 


In the sitting posture we feel relaxed bodily, 
and that has some effect on the mind. When 
we lie down we feel greater relaxation, but as a 
result, we may fall asleep. Therefore the 
sitting posture is advocated. Pranayama means 
regulating the breath. If we observe it, we 
find that when our mind is disturbed our 
breathing becomes irregular. In deep medita¬ 
tion, breath becomes very thin and it actually 
stops in Samadhi. When Sri Ramakrisnna 
was in Samadhi, his breathing would stop, 
but nothing happened to Him. So one does 


not have to strain oneself to stop the breath by 
exercises of Pranayama. The best means of 
controlling the mind is to have Love for God. 

Our mind dwells on a thousand odd things. 
When someone scolds us we think of him 
and get angry, i.e. we imbibe;his qualities. If 
we think of a dejected person we too begin to 
feel dejected. It is, therefore, most essential 
to have proper objects of our thoughts. We 
should think of tl.e noble attributes of the Lord, 
so that we may acquire His compassion and 
infinite love. Our interest in objects of the 
world is Bieater than our interest in God. 
We have to counteract this. We should feel 
attracted towards God and our menial distur¬ 
bances will then be lessened. This is love of 
God. Some find it easier to meditate on the 
Guru than on the ishtam. After meditating on 
the Guru for some time, one should meditate 
on the ishtam as well. We must not cling to the 
personality of the Guru. Think of the spirit 
behind him. That is the true Guru. If we 
cling to his personality we will only establish 
another worldly relationship. We should there¬ 
fore think of the Lord as Guru. No doubt 
Guru and God are the same. We should 
realize the oneness of the two. The Guru 
also should not think of the disciples as .so many 
possessions. He should sec the Lord in his 
disciples too. In one aspect He is the Guru 
and in another aspect He is the disciple. The 
Deity is a manife.station of the Spirit. We 
should not cling to the two-dimensional picture 
or even an image and take it for the Supreme. 
Sri Ramakrishna said to ‘M’ that He was 
Chinmaya i.e. the very embodiment of 
Consciousness, Bliss and Light. When you 
enter the Shrine think that He is seated there 
alive in full bliss. This is the type of dream 
or imagination that we should have. The 
power of imagination is great. First get 
intellectually convinced of the Truth, then 
i magi ne true dreams. 



A DEVOTEE BECOMES A PROPHET 
SWAMI VIRUPAKSHANANDA 
{Continued from the issue for March 1982) 

(When Swami Vivekananda invoked his Guru as Avatara Varishta he was not employing any conven¬ 
tional eulogy but precisely summing up the uniqueness of the phenomenon known as Sri Ramakrishna. 
An Avatara is the manifestation of the redeeming power of God and therein we can witness a delightful 
and also baffling fusion of Divinity and humanity. Swami Virupakshananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 


Mis non, Cningleput, examines in this article some 

This is the second instalment of the article.) 

Marriage to the Rescue 

Sri Ramakrishna’s behaviour under the 
influence of divine moods appeared abnormal 
and queer to common people around him. 
His spiritual ardour was equated with insanity. 
His spiritual ecstasies were attributed to serious 
nervous disorder and many thought his mind 
had become deranged. Soon, the entire village 
of Kamarpukur knew about it. His mother and 
other relatives were much perturbed at this. 
They believed that the responsibility of matri¬ 
mony and the love of a wife might tone down 
his religious fren/y and moderate his spiritual 
ardours. And, soon Sri Ramakrishna was 
married to Sri Saradamani Devi of Jayarambati. 

Spiritualization of Maniage 

This incident proved to be yet another 
divine drama unfolding in the life of Sri Rama- 
krishua which only helped to reveal his pro¬ 
phetic stature. A prophet revolutionizes and 
reappraises by his life, the true worth and 
signification of spiritual concepts, worn out by 
time. His marriage is a bright example of his 
Propbelhood, The superhuman dimension 
and all-round perfection elevates Ramakrishna, 
the humble devotee of the Mother, to the 
.lldgh status of a Prophet, an avatara as it 
known in the Hindu tradition. The 
differences between an ordinary sadhaka and a 
Prophet are many indeed. A Prophet’s attitude 
towards life, his relation with others, his manner 
of looking at things are all excellent instances 
that convey high spiritual truths. A Prophet’s 
uniqueness lies in the fact that each of bis 
approaches' is revolutionary in concept and 
spiritual in effect. He does not prevaricate. 
He gets right into the inner core of a problem 


7f the scintillating facets of this Divine humanity. 

without getting lost in non-essentials and 
external superficialities. The event of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s marriage and bis worship of 
his consoit as the embodiment of the Divine 
Mother is one such event. He never abandoned 
his wife, but kept her near him. He never 
shunned her as an obstacle to his spiritual life, 
but conferred on her his precious love and 
soulful reverence. A Prophet does not run 
against the grain of his nature. He moves with 
it and builds anew. He adds new dimensions, 
lends clarity to obscure ideas. He reveals the 
true significance of life by spiritualizing every 
approach to life and its problems. Living a 
householder’s life, Sri Ramakrishna remained 
an ideal monk and demonstrated to the world 
that married life too can become a path to 
God-realizaticn if only one spiritualizes one’s 
outlook on life. 

The doors to eternity are open to all. 
The soul’s march through the terrain of 
samsara is a highly risky and adventitious 
one. Only a negligible number that make 
the start draw near the goal supreme. Many 
get side-tracked and fall by the wayside. 
The greatest obstacle on the soul’s march to 
its destined goal is temptation. Hence, as a 
precaution, a spiritual aspirant avoids the com¬ 
pany of the opposite sex in any manner. In 
the case of an ordinary sadhaka avoidance of 
the opposite sex at all levels is essential to 
ensure success in his spiritual progress. Certain 
norms and codes of conduct sanctified by 
tradition are therefore very useful to spiritual 
aspirants to guide them safely on the spiri¬ 
tual path. 

Even in conventional forms of life a 
passionate attachment to the opposite sex 
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with base motives leads to utter ruin and 
destruction. The senses of an uncontrolled 
person are dangerous. They sway powerfully 
and carry forcibly away the mind of even a 
wise person. Restraining the turbulent senses 
from the allurement of the objects of the 
world is the very first step in Atma-sadhana. 
A wise person should keep away from objects 
that disturb his mind and distract his holy 
thoughts. The universal principles of non- 
possession, perfect chastity, humility, firm 
adherence to truth are some of the cardinal 
virtues that a s'ret sp ritual life emphasises. 
A strict adherence to the avoidance of 
hindrances that miiiiate against spir tual viitue 
is vigorously practised by every seeker after 
truth. 

Sanctifying the Ideal of Womanhood 

Misconceived efforts at self control 
gradually take the form of abhorrence for 
womankind in general. This is certainly not 
conducive to preserve the purity of body or 
mind. Wnile it is quite essential to keep away 
from things likely to cloud one’s understand¬ 
ing, to be obsessed by their evil influence 
is certainly regressive. Though Sri Rama- 
krishna advocated complete detachment from 
lust and greed and stressed'the need to keep 
away from the company of the oppo'ite sex, he 
never hated womankind as such, nor did be 
tolerate any such behaviour on the part of 
others. Young Hari, later' Swami Turiyan- 
anda, in whom Sri Ramakrishna saw a living 
example of the jivanmokta ideal of the Bhagavad 
Gita, abhorred the very sight of the opposite 
sex. He did not allow even girls to come 
near him. He would talk disaparagingly of 
women. Sri Ramakrishna noticed this 
aberration in -him and sought to correct it 
by sternly rebuking him; “You talk like a 
fool. Look down upon women! What for? 
They are the manifestations of the Divine 
Mother. Bow down to them as to your 
mother and hold them in respect. That is 
the only way to escape from their influence. 
The more you hate them, the more you will 
Tdl into their snare,*' By worsMi^ng bis 


own consort, Sri Ramakrishna demonstrated 
to the world that transcendence, and not 
avoidance, is the essence of all sadhanas. 
A member of the opposite sex is not to be 
hated or shunned, but must be deified as the 
manifestation of God in human form. 

By this attitude towards, his consort, 
Sri Ramakrishna spiritualized a misconceplion 
long harboured by the cverzealous and the 
credulous. The determining factor in obser¬ 
ving con i.ience is filling ,the mind with the 
thought of Brahman and moving about with 
a spiritual vi ion. Discrimination is an affir¬ 
mation of God everywhere. The Vedanta scrip¬ 
tures glorify the virtue of discrimination as a 
sure means to realise Brahman, by pur fying 
one’s body and mind and spiritualising one’s 
vision. By discrimination one has to master 
the senses first and rise above- temptations 
by transcending the sense-world. This is 
renunciation. This is the teaching of the 
Lord in the Gita. Sri Ramakrishna too spoke 
elaborately on the twin disciplines of dis¬ 
crimination and renunciation. Talking to 
Pundit Sashadhar the Master said: “The 
way (to God-realisation) lies through discri¬ 
mination, renunciation and passionate yearning 
for God. Unless a man frac.iscs dis;r'mi- 
na'ion, he cannot u'ter the right words. . Add 
tears to your yearning. And if you can 
renounce everything through discrimination 
and dispassion, then you will be able to see 
God.’’ Defining discrimination, he said: 
“Discrimination is the knowledge of what is 
real and what is unreal. It is the realization 
that God alone is the real and eternal Sub¬ 
stance and that all else is unreal, transitory, 
impermanent. And you must cultivate 
intense zeal for God. You must feel love 
for Him and be attracted to him.” 

luunanenre of Godhead in Nature 

Sri Ramakrishna’s^ phenomenal success 
in Tantia sadhana in an incredibly short time 
speaks of bis tremendous earnestness and 
self-control. At tbc end of his Dvaita a»d 
Tmfttt Sadhanas, he came to be identified at 
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all times with the immanent aspect of Brahman. 
It was revealed to him that it was Brahman 
alone that had become everything. When 
he was in the Kali temple, he saw everything, 
the image, the altar, the water vessels, the 
door-sill, the marble floor, in fact everything 
fhat his eyes beheld, vibrant, sonant wi.h 
Divine Consciousness. He found everylhing 
inside the room soaking, as it were, in the 
bliss of Sat-Chit-Ananda. Once he fed a 
cat with the offerings meant for the Divine 
Mother, for he saw in the cat the presence 
of the Mother. He would salute a woman 
of bad reputation, for he saw in her too the 
Divine Mother Kali. Simffarly, after he 
had the vision of Sri Krishna at the end of 
his Madhara Bhava Sadhana, he underwent 
the same experience. He saw everything 
Krishna-filled. The moving and the unmoving 
appeared to him only the mul.iforms of 
Krishna, the embodiment of Existcnce- 
Knowledgc-B iss Absolute. Thus from image 
worship he was transformed into the wor¬ 
shipper of Virat, God in universal form. 
When he was in these moods he could not 
even pluck flowers, betel leaves or durva 
grass. The Upanishadic c'ic'.um ‘Isavasya- 
midam sarvam* had its latest autl entication 
in his life, 

Sri Ramakrlshna and Advaita Sadbana 

Sri Ramakrishna was not satisfied with 
the Leela aspect of Brahman. He wanted 
to taste the Nitya aspect too. He yearned to 
become one with Brahman, where all sense of 
lifference or separation is totally transcended. 

ie Mother fulfilled his prayers by making 
him to go through the Advaita Sadhana under 
the tutelage of Totapuri, a great sage cf 
Advaitic Realization. As was usual with him, 
his mind soon took to transcendental flights 
and merged itself in the immensity of Brahman. 
He experienced the highest spiritual truth 
by merging himself in Nirvikalpa Samadii. 
With the culmination of Advaita Sadhana, 
Sfi Ramakrishnn' had traversed the entire 
(D^iaMe of Hindu RMi|$on, 


Sri Ramakrishna began his extensive 
spiritual voyage with the worship of the 
Mother Kali in the image and ended up in 
the ocean of Formless Brahman within a 
brief span of less than a dozen years. His 
spiritual expansiveness became coterminous 
with the very boundaries of the Hindu cultural 
heritage in its manifold aspects. He had 
become all the Hindu spiritual world by 
himself. The story of his Sadhanss reveals 
to us a personality of superhuman propor¬ 
tions with amazing soul-pcrfection and un¬ 
fathomable spiritual moods, seen only in 
great prophets or Avataras. 

The uniqueness of his Sadhxnas is that 
they freed many a practice from its perverted 
interpretations and restored it to its 
original purity. He did not ignore or condemn 
any practice as perverse or superstitious. 
He stricily adhered to disciplines imposed by 
tradition, and transcended them in his reali¬ 
sation of God. 

Different Modes of Religion 

The impact of religion comes to man 
broadly in three ways: through philosopny, 
through rituals, and through myths and 
folk tales. Most people feel the last two 
categories congenial. For an ordinary irind 
with immature understanding, the Pnranas 
and the whole mass of folk talcs are very 
es.sential and useful. For the few who are 
above the ordinary, and who seek to know 
the Maker, temples and ritualistic forms of 
worship have been provided. Very few 
indeed are competent to take up the highest 
path without the preliminary disciplines. 
Temples and ritualistic worship mean much 
in the fulfilment of the soul’s striving for per¬ 
fection. When sincerely and earnestly 
adhered to, they strengthen the spiritual roots 
of the usually weak and immature minds. 
Ordinary people are swayed by their senses. 
The senses enslave them to their objects, and 
easily throw them into utter confusion. Man 
needs some concrete help to rise above the 
sordid domioanpe of the senses over his mind, 
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Temples \\ith all their ceremonial parapher¬ 
nalia serve a great purpose in this respect. 
Prayers and austerities of devotees and sages 
generate immense spiritual vibrations and 
produce a holy and serene atmosphere. Such 
an environment is a great help in calming the 
mind and in hastening the soul’s march to 
Its cherished goal. The temples and all the 
rituals that go with it are thus an important 
and indispensable necessity for the spiritual 
growth of sadhakas. Temple worship is, 
therefore, not to be condemned or abandoned 
Instead, it must be purified and strengthened, 
as is amply demonstrated by Sri Ramakrishna. 

Man is restless by his very nature. He 
must busy himself in some form of activity 
to keep himself engaged. Such types are 
no good for higher disciplines in spiritual 
life which need a highly refined mind and an 
acute understanding. Keeping this in mind, 
our wise ancestors formulated and prescribed 
the path of Bhakti with various kriyas in the 
form of ceremonial activities and systematised 
the rites and rituals for disciplining the mind 
in meditation on the De ty with attributes. 
Thus adequate scope is provided for every one 
to ascend the ladder of spiritual realization. 

Sri Ramakrishna Prophet of Fulfilment 

Prophets come to construct anew and 
not to destroy. True to his prophethood, 
Sri Ramakrishna did not ignore any of these 
traditional props to God-realisation. Rather 
he demonstrated throughout his life an innate 
reverence for and faith in inherited religious 
practices. All through his Sadhanas he scru¬ 
pulously maintained an orthodox fidelity to 
all those observances, but he also never 
hesitated to cast away customs which had 
outlived their utility or which grossly militated 
against true spiritual values. When he 
rebelled against corrupt degraded forms of 
social customs and practices, it was due to 
his steady adherence to truth and to his keen 
sense of justice and fairplay. He was never 
motivated by the crude egotism of contemporary 
refofojws, A perusal of bis life and teachings 


reveals to us a true scientific spirit in his 
approach to religion. By sincere questioning 
and through analysis he transcended them 
by fulfilling them. We find in him an 
exceptionally brilliant example of the 
saying of the Prophet: ‘I have not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.’ 

Role of Ritual and Symbol 

If one takes to worship with a sincere 
longing for God-realization and perseveres, in 
his adoration of the Deity through total 
dedication to the Ideal by living a pure and 
holy life, one will certainly reach the goal. 
This has been convincingly demonstrated in 
the life of Sri Ramakrshna. In the prepa¬ 
ratory stage on the path Divine, one needs 
forms and symbols, rites and ceremonies 
bell-ringing and group-singing. The frequent 
exposure of oneself to spiritual vibrations 
and lofty ideals will certainly have its effect 
In bringing about a change in a person’s out¬ 
look and understanding. The crude, fanatical 
attempt to eradicate mythological and symbo¬ 
lical aids takes away the props of a spir tual 
infant crawling his way to God. It is true 
that love for ceremonies and other external 
forms of religion has relevance only to the 
senses rather than to the spirit. But these 
have been provided to help the beginners to 
strengthen their spiritual quest. Minds which 
are incapable of grasping the abstract truths 
at the beginning have been provided with 
all these concrete forms to encourage them 
on their soul-p;igrimage. The exuberant 
growth of mythology and ritualism has its 
origin in this need for providing initial supports 
to spiritual seekers in various ways. It is 
very significant to note that religions rich in 
mythology and rituals have also produced 
the greatest number of saints and prophets. 
The ritualistic npasana of Iswara through 
various names and forms, the adoration of 
incarnations like Rama afid Krishna, Buddha 
and Christ, are like the many ridge-poles of 
the spiritual roof. They furnish the forma¬ 
tive material to the spiritual plant growing 
in the human soul. $H fUmulvishiia proved 
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not only the pragmatic appeal of rituals, of worship of Iswara—in His immanent ^pect 
vigraha aiadhana, but also demonstrated a in the universe, and finally merged himself 
state of ritual-transcendence in 1 is life. Begin- in the supreme realization of God in Brahma 
ning with vigraha aradhana image worship— bhava —the state of formless and attributc- 
he was firmly established in Virat Upasana — less Brahman. 

(To be continued) 

SITA THE GREAT 

SITAYASCHARITAM MAHAT 

P. V. NARAYANASWAMY 

(‘SRI RAMA NAVAMl’, the Birthday of Sri Rama, falls this year on 2nd April. We never think 
of Rama without remembering Sita. Indeed, Sita is the very ideal of Indian womanhood. "There is 
no other Pa uranika story", says Swami Vivekananda, “that has so permeated the whole nation, so 
entered into its very life and has so tingled in every drop of blood of the race as this ideal of Sita. Sita 

is the name in India for everything that is good, pure and holy. the women of India roust grow 

and develop in the footprints of Sita and that is the only way.” 

In this article Sri P. V. Narayanaswamy, Retired General Manager of Calcutta Metro Railway, traces 
some of the elements that go to make up the unique greatness of Sita. Sri Narayanaswamy is an enthusia¬ 
stic and discriminating student of our religious and philosophic heritage.) 


Perhaps nr woman in the field of epic 
literature can come to the stature of Sri Sita 
as portrayed by Valmiki. In fact, beauty 
of form, tenderness of emotions, kindness to 
a fault, faithfulness unparalleled, wisdom par 
excellence, courage of a rare type seldom 
associated with her sex, endurance beyond 
human limits—all these traits find a harmo¬ 
nious abode in her. We shall see how, in 
the course of the story of Ramayana, Sri Sita 
rises to sublime heights as regards strength 
of character. 

As a preamble, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the concept of relationship between 
husband and wife as depicted in Hindu litera¬ 
ture. It is conceived of as an association 
‘hrough thick and thin, between two persons 
>ined in happy wedlock lasting not only for 
one generation but also for future ages to 
come. Thus Kalidasa beautifully brings out 
this in Raghu Vamsa (Canto TI) when he says: 

Margam mantediycswara dharmapatni 

Sraterivartham smiitlranvagacchaf 

When Emperor Dilipa was going to the 
femt in aiceo^nce with the 6b»smace of 
e his wife Stodhatohiae', acewnpi'nie^t 


Again in the Moola sloka of the same 
poem he describes the relationship between 
Paramcvswara and Parvati the universal couple; 

Vagarthaviva sampriktau 

“Just as a word and its meaning go hand 
and glove”, so were Parvati and Parameswara 
always associated with each other. 

Similarly in the Bala Kanda of the Rama¬ 
yana, we find King Janaka mentioning the 
immortal words oft-repeated during marriage 
ceremonies: 

Tyam Sita mama suta 

Sahadharmachari tava 

“This daughter of mine Sita shall be (to 
Rama) a participant in the performance of 
Dharma—duty commensurate with righteous¬ 
ness.” It eiqoins that through rain or shine, 
through all the vicissitudes of life, Sita shall 
partake of what is in store for Rama. 

What about the compatability or attach¬ 
ment between Rama and Sita ? Hanuman 
describes: 

TidyasUavayio vriitam 

TOlyaUfiJana lakirfianaw 
Baghavwlntfi tiOdehRm 
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Rama and Sita were ideally comple¬ 
mentary to each other in point of view of 
character, conduct, age, family and auspicious 
marks. 

The mutual respect and affection which 
the couple had for each other was something 
remarkably unique. Thus in the very first 
Kanda, Valmiki depicts: 

Tasyachcha bharta dvigunam hrldaye 
padva^tate 

Antarjatamapi vyaktain akhyati hridayam hrlda 
Tasya bhjyo vlsesbena Maithili Janakatmaja 
Devatabhissama rape Sita Sririva mpinl 

‘Tn Sita’s heart Rama was doubly dear 
to her. Rama’s heart read openly whatever 
was hidden in Sita’s, through affection and 
intimacy. But Sita, daughter of Jfanaka, 
equal to the Gods in form and beautiful 
like Lakshmi herself, outdid Rama by read¬ 
ing his heart even more fully.” 

Thus when it came to Rama’s preparation 
to go to the forest, Sita boldly says— 

Yadi tvam prasthito durgam 
vanamadyaiva Raghava 
Agrataste gamishyami 
mridnanti kasakantakan 

It 

“If you start for the most impenetrable 
of forests even today, I shall lead the way, 
crushing the grass and thorns in front.” 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to Sita’s 
affection for Rama is paid by Hanuman when 
he says: 

Asya devya manastasmin 
tasyachasyam pratlshthitam 
Tenayam sa cha dharmatma 
mahnrtainapijivati 

“This lady’s mind is rooted in him, and 
his in hers. No wonder (that in spite of the 
^most cruel ordaining of fate) they are able 
to sustain life even for a while.” 

Again when persecuted by the demones¬ 
ses in the Asoka forest, Sita, in spite of all 


her sufferings, has her mental eyes fixed on 
Rama. The poet says: 

Naisha pasyati rakshasyo 

neman pushpaphaladniman 

Ramasya hridaya nunam 

Ramamevanupasyati 

“She does not see the deraonerses nor 
has she an eye for the beauty of Nature’s 
boun y in the Asoka Vana in the form of 
beautiful flowers, ripe fruits or majestic trees. 
With her single-hearted devotion to Rama 
she sees him everywhere and in everything.” 

If we go into the aspects of Sita’s sense qf 
duty, we are struck by her attitude which is 
symbolic of the highest form of duty-conscious¬ 
ness as portrayed in any piece of literature. 

Thus she says to Rama: 

Dyumatsenasutam vira satyavantamanvritam 

Savitrimeva mam viddbi tvamatmavasa- 

vartinim. 

As we know, Savitri, typifying as she 
did the noblest concept of women’s chastity, 
got the better of Yaraa the Lord of Death 
and won back her husband. Sita reminds 
Rama that she is no less than Savitri in her 
devotion to her husband, and so she is 
entirely at his beck and call for services. No 
wonder Rama submits to her exhortation 
and, as if remembering the sacred words 
sanctified by mantras uttered at the time of 
their wedding, says: 

Anugacebasva mam bbira sahadbar- 
maebari bbava 

“Oh, gentle one, you may follow me.” 

Sita again reminds Rama about an aspect 
of duty couched in a language that is the very 
quintessence of extreme pol'teness and prac¬ 
tical tact. She reminds him that the display 
of wanton cruelty in the absence of provocation 
ill befits a man, especially when he has turned 
an ascetic. She very humbly submits that 
she does nqt profess to teach him, but is only 
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reminding him (of what he already knows) 
when she says: 

Snehachcha bahumaiucbclui 
Smaraye tvam na siksbye 

Rama replies, you have truly spoken what 
is for my good. However, a Kshatriya wears 
armour to eliminate cries of distress. 

Hitamuktam tvaya devi tvayaivoktam 

idam vacha 

Kshatriyair dbaryate cbapo uarta sabdo 

bbavediti 

In Raghu Vamsa, Kalidas (in Canto II) 
defines a Kshatriya as one who protects others 
from danger. 

Ksbatat kila trayata ityudagrah 
Ksbatrasya sabdo bhuvaneshu rudbab 


Kim tvam aayatba veda pita me 

didpa 

Rama jamataram prapya striyam pnm- 
shavigrabam? 

“What will my father, the great King of 
Mithila think? He searched the whole world 
for a suitable husband for me and prescribed 
a great test to prove his worth. Finally he 
got you as a son-in-law, but you are proving 
yourself to be a woman in the garb of a man”. 

Again in the situation when Lakshmana 
refuses to go in search of Rama who had gone 
in pursuit of the golden deer, she looks un¬ 
charitably cruel when she says; 

Iccbasi tvam vinasyantam 

Ramam Lakshmana matkrite? 


Purely out of her extreme anxiety for 
Rama’s safety, there are not a few situations 
when Sita gets iato emotional conflicts. Many 
of us are likely to hastily conclude that 
Sita transgresses established norms of beha¬ 
viour. If we, however, analyse the context 
of the situation and remember that to Sita, 
the embodiment of chastity, Rama was the 
sunvnum bonum of her existence, not only 
herein but also hereafter, we may look upon 
lier conduct with perhaps less of criticism and 
more of charity. 


Thus in the scene when Rama prepares 
to go to the forest and in gentle but persuasive 
language dissuades Sita from accompanying 
him, she says, “A wifeis, if anything, a shadow 
of the husband”. The language in which 
she reminds her husband is telling, especially 
the use of a piece of oxymoron—a figure 
speech involving apparent contradictions. 


Evamokta tu vaidebi priyarba pfiyavadini 
Pranayadeva samkiuddha Bhartarmni- 

damabravit 


“With anger born out of love Sita speaks to 
Rama.” 

Again she does not fail to remind him 
of their gt^t lineage and the incongruity of 
his decision inconsistent with their tradition 
wh^ idle says: 


“Do you (out of carnal desire for me) wish 
that Rama perishes?” We should however 
remember the context. It was the thickest 
of jungles. Sita was all alone with Laksh' 
mana. Rama had sounded an ‘SOS’ as it 
were, and Lakshmana, who was her only 
help was refusing to budge. Out of her 
obsession for Rama’s safety it is that she 
breathes fire and brimstone in what she tells 
Lakshmana. 

Finally, when after the fall of Ravana 
Sita is brought by Vibhishana before him, Rama 
says in anguish that he has nothing more to 
do with her. Dazed with disbelief, Sita rises to 
great heights of eloquence. She char^ 
Rama with a lowering of standards. 

Prakritah prakritamiva 

implying, “I am the illustrious daughter of 
King Janaka. You are the son of Emperor 
Dasaratha and universally acclaimed as 
the very embodiment of Dharma. Yet you 
are talking to me like an ordinary illiterate 
nit-wit or a country boor talking to an equally 
worthless boor.” 

As regards Sita’s greatness, the most 
significant tribute in this respect is paid to 
her by Hanoman when he proclaims: 
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Rajyam va trfslio lokesiia 

Sita va Janakatmaja 

Trailokya rajyam sakalajn 

Sitaya napnoyat kalam. 

“If we weigh the sovereignty of the three worlds 
against Sita the daughter of Janaka, the former 
will not even match a minute fraction of the 
latter.” 

Sri Rama is no less eloquent in acknow¬ 
ledging Sita’s great qualities of head and heart 
when he says: 

Sarvatha sadiisam Site mama svasya 

kulasya cha 

Vyavasayamanukranta Site tvamabhi 

sobhanam 

“My family is honoured by you. So is 
yorrs. You have done and made me do 
what is worthy of our families.” 

Sita’s concept of chastity verges on the 
divine. In terse words she reminds Ravana: 

Nivartaya mano matta 

Svajani kriyatam mai>a 

“Turn your mind from me. Let it be fixed 
on your own people.” The pun on the 
Sanskrit word mana (mind) is noteworthy. 
When turned it becomes itama implying res¬ 
pect. 

As if in answer to her prayers 

Sarratah pate pavaka 

“Oh God of fire, protect me from all sides,” 
the Lord of fire not only responds to her 
prayers, but also gives a testimonial of chastity 
when be tells Rama, 

VisaddhaUiavam nishpapam prati 
grihnasTa Raghava 


“0 Rama, Sita is sinless and pure of 
heart. Accept her readily and without any 
reservation.” 

No less magnanimous is Sita in her 
repentance ot what obviously was an excessive 
out-burst of emotion at a 4ime of mental 
anguish. Thus as if making amends for the 
cruel words she used against Lakshmana 
she sends word through Hanuman: 

Sa mamaryaya kusalam vaktavyo 
vachananmama 

miidonilyam suchirdaksha piiyo Ramasya 

Lakshmanah , 

Sita sends very solicitious enquiries about 
Lakshmana who, she says, is ever gentle, pure, 
competent and entirely dear to Rama. 

By whatever standards we judge Sita, 
she is second to none in her greatness typify¬ 
ing as she does Kalidasa’s concept of ideal 
womanhood when he says: 

Kriyanam khaln dharmyanam 

Satpatni malasadhanam 

For the performance of Dharma by man 
a good wife is a basic sine qua non. No 
wonder during the days of their glory Rama 
and Sita enjoyed each other’s company in 
the true sense without being given to vulgar 
passion or base instincts. 

Manobhirama Ramasya Ramo ramayatali 

rarah 

Ramayamasa dharmatma nityam 

paramabhoshita. 

Sita’s days of happiness, though few, were 
marked by splendour and merriment. Bedec¬ 
ked with finery and bejewelled with choice 
ornaments the couple entertained each other 
happily. 
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Phone 71231 

SRI RAMA NAVAMI 

2nd Friday Tithi Puja, Ramnam after Arati 

4th Sunday 5 to 6 p.m. Harikatha on Sri Rama 

by Sri K. Arunachalam. 

6 to 7 p.m. Public Meeting 
President: Swami Gabhirananda 
Speaker: Sri V, S. V. Guruswamy Sastrigal (Tamil) 
SRI SANKARA-RAMANUJA JAYANTl 

28th Wednesday Tithi Puja 

SAT-SANG ON SUNDAYS 


4-00 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. 
4-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 


Chanting of Sahasranamam:Sri Lahta(ll,25) SriVishau(l$) 
Sri Vishnu Sahasranamam by Sri V. R. Kalyanasundara 
Sastrigal (11) 

Ramayanam by Sri R. Kothandaraman (18) 

Sri Lalita Sahasranamam by Sri V, S. V. Guruswamy 
Sastrigal (25) 

Di.scourse (English) Bhakti Ratnavali by Swami 
Gabhirananda (11, 18, 25) 
at 5-45 p.m. 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) by Swami 
Amrtananda. 

Devi Mahatmyam (English) by Swami Prasantananda 
Ramayana (Tamil) by Swami Kamalatmananda 
Gita (English) Br. Chinmaya Chaitanya 
Tulasi Ramayana (English) by Swami Veetabhayananda 
5-30 p.m. Adhyatma Ramayana by Justice P. Ramakrishnan 
l.C.S. (Retd.) {3) 

7-00 p.m. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) by 
Swami Gabhirananda 
Ram Nam Bhajan after Arati (2, 4, 19) 

4-15 p.m. Sri Sarada Devi (English) by Swami Raghave- 
shananda: 

at No. 18, 9th Lane, Sastrinagar, Adayar-20 (4, 11, 18. 25) (2) at 9-30 a.m. 
Meditation Ramakrishna Seva sangam, at 10, Rajammal St, Laxmipuram, 
Shenoynagar Madras-30. 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) by Swami Vibudhananda (1) at 5-30 p.m. 
on 10th at 7, Kelly’s Road, Kilpauk, Ms.-lO. (2) at 5-30 p.m. on 25th at 34/1 
Enttore High Road, Ms,-19. 

(1) 9-30 a.m. by Sri V. Ramamurthy on 18th at H/28/F Kamarajnagar-Tiruvanmiyur, 
Madras-41. (2) at 9-30 a.m. on 25th at Vivekananda Vidyalaya, Perambur, 
Madras-11. 


5-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. 

DISCOURSES ON WEEK DAYS 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

DISCOURSES ON SATURDAYS: 


ON EKADASI DAYS: 
DISCOURSES IN THE CITY 


( 1 ) 


All are cordially invited 
PRESIDENT, SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 
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APRIL 1982 


MAY 


JUNE 

JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


14th Wednesday 

Tamil New Year’s Day; Vishu 

15th Thursday 

Bengali New Year’s Day 

19th Monday 

Ekadasi 

26th Monday 

AkshayaTritiya 

28th Wednesday 

Sri Sankara Jayanti—Sri Ramanuja Jayanti 

1st Saturday 

Sri Sankara Jayanti (Public Meeting) 

2nd Sunday 

Sri Ramanuja Jayanti( ,, „ ) 

3rd Monday 

Ekadasi 

7th Friday 

Buddha Purnima 

9th Sunday 

Buddha Jayanti (Public Meeting) 

19th Wednesday 

Ekadasi 

22nd Saturday 

Sri Sri Phalaharini Kali Puja 

2nd Wednesday 

Ekadasi ' 

6th Sunday 

Snana Purnima 

17th Thursday 

Ekadasi 

2nd Friday 

Ekadasi 

6th Tuesday 

Guru Purnima 

17th Saturday 

Ekadasi 

19th Monday 

Swami Ramakrishnananda Jayanti 

31st Saturday 

Ekadasi 

4th Wednesday 

Swami Niranjanananda Jayanti 

12th Thursday 

Sri Krishna Jayanti 

I4th Saturday 

Sri Krishna Jayanti (Public Meeting) 

15th Sunday 

Ekadasi 

18th Wednesday 

Swami Advaitananda Jayanti 

22nd Sunday 

Vinayaka Chaturthi 

30th Monday 

Ekadasi 

1st Wednesday 

Onam 

12th Sunday 

Swami Abhedananda Jayanti 

13th Monday 

Ekadasi 

I7th Friday 

Swami Akhandananda Jayanti; Mahalaya Amavasya 

ISth Saturday 

Navaratri begins 

23rd Thursday 

Sri Sri Durga Puja (Shasti) 

24th Friday 

Maha Saptami 

25th Saturday 

Maha Ashtami (Sandhipuja 10-31 to 11-19 p.m.) 

26th Sunday 

Maha Navami 

27th Monday 

Vijaya Dasami (Santi Jal after evening Aratrikam) 

28th Tuesday 

Ekadasi 

2ad Saturday 

Sri Sri Lakshmi Puja (after evening Aratrikam) 

13th Wednesday 

Ekadasi 

16th Saturday 

Sn Sri Kali Puja (after evening Aratrikam) 

28th Thursday 

Ekadasi 

29th Friday 

Swami Subodhananda Jayanti 

31st Sunday 

Swami Vijnanananda Jayanti 
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NOVEMBER 11th Thursday 
25th Thursday 
27th Saturday 


Ekadasi 

Swami Preraananda Jayanti 
Ekadasi 


DECEMBER 7th Tuesday 
11th Saturday 
12th Sunday 
15th Wednesday 

21st Tuesday 
24th Friday 
26th Sunday 
29th Wednesday 
30th Thursday 


Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi Jayanti 

Swami Shivananda Jayanti; Ekadasi 

Swami Shivananda Jayanti-Discourse 

Solar Eclipse 12.51.54 to 5.10.42 p.m. (not visible 

in South India) 

Swami Saradananda Jayanti 
Christmas Eve (after evening Aratrikam) 
Vaikuntha Ekadasi 
Swami Turiyananda Jayanti 
Lunar Eclipse 3.20.30 to 6.31.0 p.m. 


JANUARY 1983 

1st Saturday 
5th Wednesday 
9lh Sunday 
14th Friday 
i6th Sunday 
I7th Monday 
18th Tuesday 
19th Wednesday 
25th Tuesday 
28th Friday 


Kalpataru Day 

Swami Vivekananda Jayanti 

Ekadasi 

Makara Sankranti (Pongal) 

Swami Brahmananda Jayanti—Ramanam after Arati 
Swami Brahmananda Jayanti—Discourse 
Swami Trigunatitananda Jayanti 
Sri Sri Saraswati Puja 
Ekadasi 

Swami Adbhutananda Jayanti 


FEBRUARY 8th Tuesday 
11th Friday 
23rd Wednesday 


Ekadasi 
Maha Sivaratri 
Ekadasi 


MARCH 10th Thursday 
16th Wednesday 
18th Friday to 20th Sunday 
25th Friday 
28th Monday 


Ekadasi 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Jayanti 

Annual Retreat-cum-Celebrations (Provisional) 

Ekadasi 

Dol Purnima; Sri Chaitanya Jayanti 


APRIL 1st Friday 
3rd Sunday 
9th Saturday 


Swami Yogananda Jayanti 

Sri Sri Chaitanya Jayanti (Public Meeting) 

Ekadasi 


NOTE : (a) EKADASI DAYS : Ramanam Bhajan after Aratrikam. Ekadasi dates are 
according to the local almanac. 

(b) On BIRTHDAYS OF CELEBRITIES: 

Discourses on their lives & teachings after Aratrikam. 


ALL ARE WE LCOME 
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MYLAPORE MADRAS 600 004. 
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«r 

2. Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna: PP1063-4-XXV — Rs- 60.00 

(Air Mail Tissue Paper) 

3. Vedanta in Practice: by Swami Paramananda PP 110 — Rs. 5.00 

4. Srimad Bhagavata - Vol 3: by Swarai Tapasyananda 

PP 446 4-XVI — Rs. 100.00 ' 

5. Religious Lessons for Children: by Swami Raghaveshananda 

PP 32 Rs. 2.00 

6. The Goal and The Way; by Swami Satprakashananda PP 302 — Rs. 19.00 

7. Our Education: by Swami Vireswarananda — Rs. 0.25 

8. Path of Devotion: by Swami Paramananda PP 105 — Rs. 8.50 

9. Sn Ramakrishna (for Children) PP 32 — Rs. 4.00 
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PP 211-1-XIV — Rs. 7.00 

11. The Story of an Epoch (Swami Virajananda and his Times: 

by Swami Sraddhananda PP 290-1-VIII - Rs. 25.00 (Ord) 

Rs. 30.00 

(Delux) 

12. Meditation, Its Process, Practice & Culmination: 

by Swami Satprakashananda PP 264 — Rs. 13.00 


13. Primer of Hinduism: byD. S.Sarma PP 170 
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benedictory address 

SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA 


(A marble image of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was installed in the temple of $ri Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal (Hardwar) on December 3, 1981 by Revered Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, President of Sri Ramakrishna Order. This is the text of the speech delivered 
by him at the Public Meeting on December 4, which was attended also by many Mahamandaleswars 
and Saanyasins of other Orders.) 


Revered Swamijis and friends. 

The subject for today (viz. Monasticism 
and its duty to society today) is rather a difficult 
one as the very sound of it suggests a sort of 
sermonising on my part. But 1 make it clear 
at the very outset that I am not trying to give 
any sermon to you, but I am only trying to 
give expression to the thoughts that have 
filled my mind while thinking about the subject. 
I shall just think loudly what I feel in this 
respect. You will kindly excuse me for giving 
my talk sitting, as I am old and weak. 


Swami Vivekananda has very clearly told 
us that each nation has a great ideal and the 
nation cherishes to attain and realise that 
ideal. As long as that ideal is bright so long 
the nation prospers, but when that ideal be¬ 
comes dim, the nation also deteriorates till at 
last the ideal is lost and the nation also dis¬ 
appears. Like other nations, India also bad 
its ideal. She selected Religion and Moksha 
as her ideal and fer the last four thousand years 
or more she has held on to this great ideal. 
The ideal sometimes was bright and some¬ 
times dim, but it was never given up by the 
nation. There were many people during all 
times in India who tried to keep the ideal 
Intact by trying to realise Ood and attain Mok- 
‘sha. The id^l was placed before the nation 
in such a way that all could gradually approach 
it. Sages in India knew that everyone is not 
fit to attain that ideal from the very beginning, 
but must be trained for that. During that 
period of training he should be allowed to have 
some freedom to epjoy life according to his 
Samskaras. So the whole society was divided 
into four Ashramas Brahrnacbarya Ashrama, 
then Chrihastha Ashrama, then Vanaprastha 


Ashrama and finally, Sannyasa Ashrama. For 
each oi these Ashramas certain duties were 
prescribed in such a way as to keep them away 
from the world. They stayed with their pro¬ 
fessors, who were men of great character, away 
from the world. After they finished their 
education, they were allowed to go back to the 
society and work for its welfare. The Grihar- 
thas were asked to earn money, to enjoy lue to 
some extent, help the society tc prosper and keep 
the ideal in such a way that every one get tne 
scope to go towards this great end, namely, 
Moksha. That was the duty prescribed for the 
Grihastha Ashrama. And, actually, the Gn- 
hastha Ashrama was the mainstay of all the 
other three Ashramas, and they depended on it. 
It was the pillar of the whole society, the 
whole nation. Last came the Sannyasa Ash¬ 
rama, wi»ere all possessions were relin'iUisned 
and men wholly devoted themselves for the 
realisation of the ideal. They held aloft the 
torch of renunciation and by their lives and 
teachings, they held this ideal of Moksha 
before the nation. In this way they helped the 
society in its onward march towards the goal 
and the society in turn helped them by giving 
the minimum requisites of life, viz., food, 
clothing etc. Sannyasins were not required to 
think about their wants. The society supplied 
them with the bare necessities of life so that they 
might continue their Sadhana without any 
interruption. But now the condition is not 
like that. The social life has been disrupted, 
the national life has been disrupted. We read 
in the Gita, at the very beginning, Arjuna 
telling Krishna that the war was bad as it 
resulted in the killing of men and consequently 
in the increase of Adharma. And whenever 
Adharma prevails, all sorts of wrong ideals 
come into force, the higher values are for¬ 
gotten and the whole society gets corrupted. 
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Now in our own times we find, after the 
two great World Wars, that what Arjuna said 
has come literally true. The society is disrupted, 
higher values of life are lost and the people hold 
on to wrong values and a chaotic condition 
prevails not only in India but all over the 
world. We find all around a dismal picture. 
In t.iis trajic condi ion, what should be our 
duty as Sannyarins? We Sannyasins are faced 
with a difficult situation. We can have cnly 
two ways to look at this problem. Eitner 
we can cut ourselves off from the society as we 
have been doing till now, think.ng that we have 
nothing to do with it, or we can feel the sorrows 
of the society as our own and go to the people, 
come down to the level of the common men and 
work with them to raise them again. I leel 
the second alternative should be more em¬ 
phasized, for if we cut ourselves off from the 
society and do not mix with the people, our 
monasticism will be at peril and gradually lose 
all force. So far as I know, there is dearth of 
monastic bands in all the monastic orders. I 
am subject to correction. But it is evident 
that the number of good monks is continuously 
decreasing. Wny? Because toe spirit ot re¬ 
nunciation is now not there in the society in 
general. We Sannyasins do not drop from 
heaven; we come from the Society. A society 
that is morally healthy and ethically strong will 
alone produce good Sannyasins. If we avoid 
going to the people and work among them, how 
will they mend themselves and tread the right 
path? If there is no improvement in them 
morally and spiritually, how shall we get boys 
with the fire of renunciation? And if at all 
some boys come forward to lead the life of 
Sannyasins out of such a sick society, they will 
be, as per Sridhara Swami’s gloss in the com¬ 
mentary of the Gita, pisunah kalahotSt.kah - 
ready for fault-finding and quarrelsome. So 
it is incumbent on us, looking to our own 
interest, to go to the people and try to raise 
them morally and economically. Moreover, 
as Sadhus, we have a debt to the society which 
we must repay by trying to ameliorate the 
condition of the masses, and by helping them 
to reconsttuct the society on a better basis. 


A question may be asked as to how Sadhus 
can work towards such an improvement? 
To me, it appears, all our difiSicullies and 
afflictions are rooted in education. Our educa¬ 
tion is not at ail an education worth the name. 
It is a negative education. There is no place 
for eithics or religion in the educational system. 
Our educational institutions do not impart 
proper Samskaras to the boys. If our educa¬ 
tional system is bad we cannot expect great men 
to come up and take charge of the nation and 
help the people. So the educational system 
has to be thoroughly changed. That education, 
as Swamiji said, must be the kind of man¬ 
making education. Sannyasins must tal^e 
charge of education. Then only can the 
educational system be based on spiritual foun¬ 
dations. In olden times, India had such an 
educational system. Great emphasis was laid 
on the spiritual side along with the secular. I 
remember the story of Narada who went to 
Rishi Sanatkumara and said, “I have learnt 
all the Vedas etc., but I do not find peace of 
mind.” The Guru asked, ‘‘Well, you have 
learnt this and that, but do you know the 
Truth?” “No”, was Narada’s reply. The 
story is significant in so far as it shows that 
without a religious basis our education is use¬ 
less. Howsoever we may boast about our 
achievements of going to the moon and to 
Mars etc., it will not lead us to our ideal. 

It is here that our Sadhu Samaj can do 
something positive. When our schools and 
educational institutions are not in a position to 
impart character-building education to our 
boys, it becomes imperative for us Sannyasins 
to take the work of education in our hands and 
try to impart proper education to our children. 
Wealth or money alone does not protect a man. 
As has been well said, ‘Man does not live by 
bread alone’. He needs something mere to 
live by and that something is the higher values 
of life. To impart to the people these values, 
our Sadhu Samaj has to go from village tp 
village, from man to man and teach them 
on the one side religion and spirituality and the 
spiettce of building up cluuracter, and on the 
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other, crafts and village industries, health and 
hygiene. For mere religious education alone 
will not be of much avail as more than half the 
people of our nation live below the poverty 
line. They must first be helped to come out of 
poverty, for, as Sri Ramakrishna said, “Religion 
is not for empty stomachs.” 

So our Sadhus can help build a new order 
of society by going to the people of the world, 
by removing the unnatural difference between 
man and man and the imbalance caused by 
caste prejudices. They should open more 
schools and colleges where the students can 
learn about the Indian values of life along with 
secular education. TJiis would cause more 
free mixing of the people with the members of 
the Sadhu Saraaj. Had we Sannyasins kept 
such a rapport with the common people, the 
unfortunate recent incident of our many 
brethren embracing another religion would not 
have taken place at al 1, We must learn a lesson 
now and ws must become active to build fruit¬ 
ful rapport with all levels of the people in 
society; we must give them secular education 
and also prepire them for the realisation of this 
ideal of Moksha. We have been teaching 
them the ideal of Moksha allright, but that 
teaching does not go well with an empty belly. 
So we, the members of the Sadhu Samaj. must 
come down, mix with the people, educate them 
and raise them up economically, physically, 
mentally and culturally. When all these things 
are in good condition, then only will people 
listen about religion. When such a healthy 


condition pre\^ls in society then we can come 
back from the world and to our own mona* 
steries, live in forests and have recourse to our 
old ways of life. That, I think, is in keeping 
with Swamiji’s ideal. 

I feel apprehensive lest I have crossed my 
limits but believe me, I have not spoken these 
words in the spirit of giving sermons. Please 
do not misunderstand me. I have not the 
audacity to give sermons to the members of the 
Sadhu Samaj. I have only thought aloud. X 
have just made a sort of self-analysis. I have 
been thinking all these days as to what we the 
Sannyasins can do for the society and I have just 
given a verbal expression to my thoughts, 
nothing more. 

It does not mean that only the Sannyasins 
are supposed to do all this work. The devotees 
as well should do that. Specially the lay 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji 
should go to the villages and help the poor and 
neglecled people there economically, culturally 
and sp ritually. Then alone will they qualify 
themselves to be called the devotees of Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda. 

“May Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji shower 
their blessings to help us pass through this 
crisis, not only in India but in the whole world, 
and build a new order of society so that people 
will lead a religious life, have faitn in God and 
live happily”, is my prayer at their feet. Thank 
you. 


Hinduism has given us in the form of the Sannyasin its picture of the ideal man. 
The ideal man of India is not the magnanimous man of Greece or the val’snt knifbt of medieval 
Europe but the free man of spirit who has attained insight into the Universal Source by rigid 
discipline and practice of disinterested virtues, who has freed himself frem the prejudices of 
his time and place. He does not merely formulate the conception of high living but lives it, adhering 
to the famous rule, ‘The world is my country; to do good my religion’. It is India’s pride that 
she has been clinging fast to this ideal and produced in every generation and in every part of the 
country from the time of the rtshh of the Upanisbads and Buddha to Ramakrishna and Gandhi, 
men who strove saoeessAiUy to realise this ideal. 


—•Dr. S. Rodliakrfsliniui 



THE GOSPEL OF SRI SARADA DEVI 
THE HOLY MOTHER* 

Tr. BY SWAMI PRABHANANDA 

(SRI SAR4DA DEVI the Holy Mother has been aptly described as an exemplar of the Motherhood 
of God. A mother’s love is unqualified and expresses itself tirelessly through innumerable channels, 
big and small. The Holy Mother lived the life of an ordinary rustic woman amidst handicaps galore, 
but the solicitude with which she looked after the physical comforts of all manner of pegple who came 
to her was matched only by the richness of the spiritual pabulum she served to the aspirants. 'Mayer 
Katka' in Bingali published by the Udbodhan is a treasure-trove of incidents that highlight the humanly 
divine aspects of the Holy Mother. 

The following is an excerpt from the English Translation of the book by Swami Prabhananda. It is 
to be shortly published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, under the title THE GOSPEL OF SRI 
SARADA DEVI THE HOLY MOTHER. This is the fifth instalment of the series.) 


V 

The Holy Mother was living in Kothar, Orissa, 
My second brother, who was staying at Sashi 
Niketan in Puri, wrote to one of his friends 
in our native village, ‘Holy Mother is now 
living in Kothar. You can go there to pay 
your respects.’ Till that time I had had but 
some vague idea regarding the Holy Mother and 
Sri Ramakrishna. I had not read any book on 
them nor did I know anything in particular 
about them. Nonetheless I had felt a yearning 
to see her ever since I had heard about her. 
After being continuosuly seized for a few days 
by such an urge, I left for Kothar. It was 
almost past midday when I reached. But 
strange to say, my yearning had waned and it 
was not so strong. The devotees were invited 
for their midday meal and I accompanied them. 
The meal being over, we seated ourselves in the 
parlour along with Revered Krishnalal Maharaj 
and Kedar Babu, * when Rambabu, the only 
son of the late Balaram Bose, came and told 
Krishnalal Maharaj, ‘Mother has sent for the 
boy who has come from Cuttack. He should 
go to salute her now.’ Krishnalal Maharaj 
replied, *I have asked him to see Holy Mother 
in the afternoon.’ 

Rambabu said, ‘No, that won’t do; Mother 
is waiting for him. After the boy meets her she 
will go for the meal.’ I accompanied Rambabu 
and bowed down to Mother. I had no talk 
with h« then. The next day I came back home. 

* Asnecoidedby^ anonyrntfas mate ttevbtee. 


On my return home, I experienced a similar 
yearning once again, and so I went to Kothar. 
After a few days’ stay there 1 went to Hdly 
Mother one morning and said, ‘Mother, I 
shall leave for home tomorrow morning.’ 

Mother replied, ‘Well, stay here tomorrow 
and leave for home the next day.* I came out 
of the room. After a while a monk came to 
tell me, ‘Holy Mother is going to grant her 
favour on you. Keep yourself ready after 
your bath tomorrow morning.* I wondered 
what might be the favour. I could make 
nothing out of it and kept silent. Early 
next morning I readied myself after my morning 
bath, when Radhu-didi announced, ‘Who is 
Vaikuntha Babu ? Mother has sent for him.’ 

I said, *My name is Vaikuntha. Should 
I go to Mother?’ 

At her bidding I followed her to meet 
the Holy Mother. On seeing me Mother said, 
‘Come, come inside the room.’ She asked, 
‘will you take mantia?’ 

I said, ‘If you so wish, kindly give me. I 
know nothing about it.’ 

Mother said, ‘Well, be seated here’. Then 
she asked, ‘the mantra of which deity would 
you like to have?’ 

I replied, ‘I know nothing about these 
things either.’ 

Thereupon Mother fiiid, ‘Well, this maiftxt 
will suit you.* 
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Mother initiated me with the mantra that 
very day. It was the seventh lunar day of 
Magh of 1317 (January - February of 1911). 
One day while there I asked her, ‘Mother, can I 
have another spiritual guide for my lessons on 
Yoga.’ In reply she said, ‘You may have 
guides for learning various other things, but 
should have no other person for spiritual 
initiation.’ 

Rambabu woke me up at about midnight 
prior to the morning I was to leave Kothar. 
He handed over a packet of sweets to me and 
said, ‘Vaikuntha, Mother has presented you 
with these sweets. You will carry them with 
you. Mother advised you not to take food 
from any wayside shop.’ 

• * * « 

Another time I went alone to see the Holy 
Mother. She then had come from Jairambati to 
Kamarpukur for a few days. This was my 
first visit to Kamarpukur. The revered Ram- 
lal-dada and Lakshmi-didi were staying there 
too. On the first day Ramlal-dada and I 
were seated on the verandah for di nner. Mother 
herself was serving us food now and then. 
Wtule serving she told me several times, ‘Vai¬ 
kuntha, take everything, don’t leave anything 
behind.’ Everytime she served she gave me 
more and more food. Ramlal-dada too 
pressed me saying, ‘Eat more; don’t be shy.’ 
By that time I had already eaten so much that 
I was unable to take anything more. But 1 
hesitated to say so. Now on hearing Ramlal- 
I ^da’s words Mother intervened saying, ‘Look, 
^^is a whimsical boy. Whatever he has taken is 
enough. Please do not insist on his taking more’. 
She said to me, ‘Vaikuntha, remove the leaf- 
plate and glass from here. One should not 
leave them behind in his Master’s* house.’ 


On the second day as 1 went to salute her 
she asked, ‘When will you be returning home?* 

r replied, ‘Mother, I have not seen Belur 
Math yet. I want to visit Belur Math and then 
go home from there.’ 

Mother said, ‘You need not go to the 
Math now. You leave for home today.’ 

I said, ‘Mother, I have come here from so 
distant a place. 1 do not intend to go back 
home without visiting Belur Math.’ 

Mother firmly said, ‘No, you go home. 
You must not disobey your spiritual Master.’ 
After this I made no further protests. But I 
contrived to visit the Math after leaving, 
thinking that Mother would not come to know 
of it. About this time a female devotee and a 
male devotee front Allahabad had come. 
Mother gave them spiritual initiation that very 
day. Mother sent for me and said, ‘You 
please go along with them.’ However, I was 
told that my accompanying them would cause 
them inconvenience and so I dropped the idea. 
Mother had come to the main entrance to see 
them off. A little earlier T had put my money¬ 
bag in a niche in the parlour. Noticing it. 
Mother had kept it in the living room. Sub¬ 
sequently she enquired of me through Lakshmi- 
didi, ‘Where has Vaikuntha kept his money 
bag?’ T looked for the bag in the parlour 
but could not find it. Lakshmi-didi reported 
everything to Mother. Mother called me and 
said, ‘How can you afford to be so careless? 
He who does not have even this much alertness, 
how will he look after his household? Your 
money bag is with me. Well, why did you not 
go with that party?’ When I explained, she 
was evidently displeased with them. I assured 
Mother saying, ‘Why are you so anxious on 
that account? I shall fix up a person and 
leave tomorrow.’ On hearing this. Mother 
moved towards her room. 


*Here Mother referred to Sri Ramakrishna. Although she was herself the Guru of the devotees, 
she normally did notallow them to remove their wastes of food; she used to do it herself or get it done by 
smrvguts or attendam^ Tbou^ a spirltoal Mastec she was above all the Mother. Lest the wind should 
iway the dhtmh dlbsWesA iWmoVe them ihwmseiVes. 

y. jt 
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That afternoon she called me into the inner 
courtyard. She said, ‘Read out these letters; 
let me hear what news they have brought.’ 
I read them out. I siill remember the contents 
of one of them. The letter was from Bagh- 
bazar, Calcutta. It said that the ai.iag revered 
Sashi Maharaj wanted to see the Hcly Mother 
once and that he promised to follow the course 
of treatment Mother might suggest for him. 
On hearing the contents of the letter Mother 
remarked, “What more can I say about medical 
treatment? Sarat, Rakhal, and Baburam are 
there. Let them consult among themselves 
and take the best available decision. If I 
decide to go to that house, the patient will 
have to be removed from there*. Will that 
be good for him? Should such an acutely 
suffering patient be shifted? No, I shall not 
go. If something adverse happens to Sashi, 
shall I be able to stay there? You please 
write him a letter explaining why I do not 
intend to go now.’ 

The next day after the noon meal I went in* 
side the house to take leave of the Holy Mother. 

I found her sitting on the verandah and pre¬ 
paring betel leaves. She asked me, ‘Have you 
made salutations at the temple of Raghuvira?’ 

I said, ‘No, Mother.’ 

Mother: Whoever visits this holy place 
should make some contribution. Offer some 
money when you make obeisance to Raghuvira, 
If you do not have money, take some from me, 

I: No, Mother, I have money. 

I went to the temple of Raghuvira to make 

my obeisance. On my return as I saluted 
the Holy Mother she suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Vaikuntba, take my name.’ But in the very 
next moment she said, ‘Call on the Master. 
Calling on the Master will alone serve 
everything.’ Lakshmididi who was standing 
nearby intervened, .«aying, ‘Mother, what is 
this? This is quite improper. What will your 
children do if you confuse them inthisway?’ 


Mother said, ‘Well, what have I done?’ 

Lakshmi-didi: Mother, you said a moment 
earlier ‘Call on me’, and now you are saying 
‘Call on the Master’. 

Mother: Everything isrdone when one 
calls on the Master. 

Lakshmi-didi came forward and said, 
‘Mother, it is not proper for you to bewilder 
your children.’ Then she emphatici.lly added, 
‘Look, Vaikuntha, today for the first time I 
have heard Mother saying, ‘Call on me’. You 
must not miss this point. Who else is the 
Mother? You can call Mother alone. Very 
fortunate are you that Mother herself gave you 
this advice. You call none but the Mother.’ 
Turning towards the Mother, she said, ‘Well, 
Mother, this is explained, I believe.’ Mother, 
through her silence, lent her support indirectly 
to the words of Lakshmi-didi. 

When I was taking leave of ner, Mother 
said once again, ‘Go straight home from here. It 
would not be wise for you to go to the Math or 
elsewhere now. Go home and look after your 
parents. Now you should serve your father.’ 
Then she gave me four betel leaves and bade me 
farewell. I gave up my previous plan, following 
Mother’s instruction, and returned home via 
Koalpara. When I had left home for Jairam- 
bati I had seen my father hale and hearty. Now 
on coming back home I found him seriously 
ill; and, in fact, my father passed away six or 
seven days after my arrival. 

On a later occasion while going to Kamar- 
pukur I brought with me a letter addressed to 
Mother, from one of my brother disciples. 
When I was about to hand over the letter to 
Mother, she asked me to read it out. It con¬ 
tained these two questions: (1) ‘I am going 
to take up such and such an employment. 
Will I get entangled in maya if I join there?* 
On hearing this. Mother remarked, ‘Wly should 
he get entangled in maya if he simply takes 
service?’ (2) To the question as to whether 


* Swami Ratnakrishnananda was suffering from tuberculosis. As Mother used to move with a number 

oartv. needed large accommodatioo. 
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marriage wou’d bring him good, Mother did not 
give any definite reply. On the other hand. 
Mother asked me, ‘My son, are you married ?’ 

I: No, Mother, I have not married. 

Mother: Very well, do not marry. 
Marriage invites many complications. 

Once during my stay at Kamarpukur I 
asked 'Mother, What is the harm in taking fish 
a id meat ? 

Mother said, ‘This is the land of fish; you 
can take fish.’ 

It was during one of those days that I 
once requested her to give me a print of her 
feet. Mother repied, ‘Tl.is cannot be done 
here now. Everybody here does not look 
upon me in the way you do. Some members of 
Lahab'ibu’s family frequently visit this place. 
If I give you my footprint the red paint will 
linger on my feel and I shall have to hide myself 
from them.’ 

Another time 1 had gone to Jairambati 
in the company of a fe^^ brother-c’isciples from 
my native district. On arriving there it occurred 
to me scver-il limes: ‘1 have come from sucli a 
aistant place. 1 pave not achieved anvthiiig 
worth mentioning till now. I would consider 
myself blessed if I could serve the Holy Mother.’ 

One day my brotl er disciples had gene to 
Kamarpukur. I stayed back. In the after¬ 
noon I went to see Mother. She was sitting 
on the perch of the new house in front of the 
kitci CO store. When Mother saw me she said, 
‘My child, bring the pitcher of wheat flour 
from the store,’ I did as directed. She took 
'.out some quan.ity of flour, mixed it with wafer, 
'ind asked me to knead the dough. I fin shed 
the work and shortly after came back to the 
parlour. I went to her again in the evening 
when she was resting on the portico in front of 
her living room. Th.cre I sat quietly for some 
time. After a while Mother said,. ‘Vaikuntha, 
my son, please stroke my legs a little.’ While 
I was doing so, Mother said, ‘Why have my 


sons not returned from Kamarpukur yet? 
Have they taken the wrong road?’ After 
saying this she became quite anxious and sent 
for Brabraachari Jnan. ‘Jnan, see why tlxcy 
are so late in returning from Kamarpukur,’ 
sne said. Brahmachari Jnan walked quite 
some distance to trace their whereabouts. They 
had in fact taken a wrong path. Had Brahma¬ 
chari Jnan not gone to look for them they 
would have taken much more time to reach 
Jairambati. 

At night we slept on the portico of 
Mother’s main house. In the early hours at 
about 4 o’clock we woke up. One cf us said, 
‘Ah, if oniy we could see Mother at this auspi¬ 
cious juncture of night and day,’ and began 
singing, ‘O gracious Mother, get up and epen 
the door’, etc. As soon as the song was over, 
we were surprised to see Mother opening the 
door and standing in front of it. At this sudden 
and unexpected aj.pearance of Mother we were 
extremely happy. All of us saluted her in turn. 
Then she quietly went inside and locked the 
door. On another occas^cn, during the worst ip 
ot VasanT* a few of us went to Jairambati. 
Finding while lotuses in a pond on our way, we 
collected some of them. As we were preparing 
ourselves to offer those white lotuses at the 
feet of Holy Mother, she sent word saying, 
‘Wf ite flowers cannot be used for the worship 
of the Goddess.’ On hearing this we procured 
some red lotuses and joyously offered them at 
her feet. 

One Jay I heard her say to someone in the 
ccurse of conversation, ‘Don’t tease me much, 
for if 1 admonish yoi, losing my temper, no 
one can give you protection.* 

On that occasion I asked her, ‘Mother, 
the Government is putting young men behind 
bars these days. What do you think will be its 
outcome?’ 

‘Yes, this is very improper’. Mother 
replied, ‘However, a solution will soon be 
found. You will net have to wait for long. 
Certainly it will bring good ultimately.* 


* Goddess Durga is worshipped as Goddess Vasanti in the Spring every year. 
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One day I told her, ‘Mother, kindly do 
something for me.’ To this she replied, 
‘There arc Sarat, Rakhal, and others. Why do 
you worry?’ Then 1 said, ‘Mother, I greatly 
desire to live in the Math for some days.’ 
But Mother did not give her consent. She said 
‘You need not go to the Math now. Live in 
your own home.’ 

This time Holy Mother kindly initiated 
Kshirode Mukhopadhyaya of our native village. 
1 learnt from Kshirode Babu that Mother said 
at the time of his spiritual initiation; ‘All your 
sins committed in this life as well as in earlier 
ones are gone.’ 


should go too far?’ Now turning to me, she 
said, ‘Go home, my son. It is quite likely 
that you may have occasional hitches in family 
life.’ 

« « » • 

A brother disciple of mine who had for¬ 
gotten his Gayatri* mantra asked me to tell it 
to him. I wrote Mother in a letter, ‘Should 
one disclose mantra to someone else?’ Mother 
was then staying in Madras. She wrote in 
reply, ‘A mantra should not be disclosed to 
anyone. You can, however, tell it to your 
brotfer disciple. This will do you no harm.’ 


One day I made obeisance to Holy Mother 
at her residence in Baghba;!:ar, Calcutta. T 
was standing by her side, when she as^ed, 
‘Have you saluted Master Mahasaya?’*** 

‘No, Mother,’ I said. ‘I do not know him.’ 

Mother advised me: ‘Go down below 
where you will find him now. He is a noble 
soul. Please go and salute him.’ She then 
deputed Golap-Ma to escort me and introduce 
me to Master Mahasaya. I went below, 
bowed to him, and came back upstairs. Just 
then two persons were goiilg downstairs after 
salutingthe Holy Mother, who was sitting on her 
cot in the prayer room. I heard her whisper, 
‘The touch of any and everyone has brought 
me stinging pain!’ 

Once I had a quarrel with my second 
brother regarding some worldly matters. I 
wanted to inform Holy Mother of my intention 
of stay ng somewhere other than in my own 
house, and I also wanted her permission to do 
so. After my salutation I was standing nearby. 
Addressing Oolap-Ma, Mother said, ‘O Golap, 
have you heard that Vaikuntha has come here 
to complain about his brother’s slapping him 
on the cheek? Do not householders some¬ 
times kick up a row? But then why one 


One day being depressed I went to see 
Holy Mother at the Udbodhan house in Bagh- 
bazar. I bowed to her and said, ‘Mother, 
I am here to tell you something.’ 

Mother: What’s that? Come up, tell 
me. 

I: When will you bestow your grate on 
this unfortunate child of yours? 

Mother: Child, remember the Master. 
He will certainly bless you. Keep holy company 
and do your spiritual practices. Everything 
will be done if the Master is remembered. 

1: I have tried. Mother, but nothing has 
happened. As I have not seen the Master, how 
can I remember him? I have received your 
blessings. Now that you are saying thus, you 
yourself kindly tell the Master for the sake 
of this unfortunate child of yours. 

Mother observed, 'How tan you achieve 
the goal without practising Japa and meditation? 
One must practise these disciplines.’ 

1 said, *I don’t feel like doing Japa, etc. 
any more, for nothing whatsoever is of any 
avail. Desire, anger, delusion still hold sway 
over my mind exactly as they did before. The 
impurities of my mind hav? not decreased yet.* 


*** Sri Mahendranatb Gupta or *M’, author of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishiui. 

* Oeyatrl is a sata'ed raaatra of the Vedas that has become the cotnmoo prayer of the tllodus, 
sepedaliy of the higher castes. 
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Mother said, ‘Cbild, the repetition of the 
name of God will gradually remove impurities. 
How can you expect results without such 
disciplines? Don’t be foolish in neglecting 
them. Whenever you find time, repeat the 
holy name of God. Pray to the Master.’ 

I said, ‘No, Mother, I do not have tliat 
capacity. Whenever I try to repeat the name 
I find my mind agitated. Either you make 
my mind concentrated on God so that no evil 
thought assails me or you should take tack the 
holy name. I do not want to be a cause of 
suffering to you, for I have heard that the 
spiritual preceptor suffers if his disciples do not 
repeat the sacred name.’ 

Mother: Well, what is this! My worries 
about you have made me restless. The Master 
ras blessed you already. 

These words brought tears to the Mother’s 
eyes. With great feeling she said, 'Well, you 
will not have to repeat the mantra any more.* 
This implied that she herself would do whatever 
was necessary on my behalf. 

But I failed to grasp the import of her 
words, and fear and apprehension gripped me. 
Thinking that my connections with Mother 
were going to be snapped, I passionately said, 
‘Mother, are you snatching away everything 
that I possessed? What shall I do now? 


Well, Mother, am I now doomed to aanlhila> 
tion?’ 

On hearing these words she said emphati* 
cally, ‘What! You being my child, can you be 
doomed? Those who have come here, those 
who are my children, have already achieved 
liberation. Even God can do no harm to my 
children.’ 

‘Well, Mother, what should I do now?’ I 
asked. 

Mother said, ‘Take refuge in me and keep 
quiet. And always remember that there is 
behind all of you one who in time will lead you 
to that abode of eternity.* 

I said, ‘Mother, so long as I am here, I 
feel happy. No worldly thought disturbs me. 
But as soon as I return home various bad 
thoughts haunt me. I again get mixed up with 
unholy companions and commit evil deeds. 
However hard I try I cannot get rid of bad 
thoughts,’ 

Mother said. ‘All this is owing to the 
impressions left by your previous births. Can 
anyone forcibly get rid of them in a trice? 
Live in holy company. Try to be pure. And 
everything will be achieved gradually. Fray 
to the Master. I am with you. Know tnat 
you have already achieved liberation in this 
very birth. Why do you fear? In time he 
will do everytlung for you.’ 



One must experience the result of Prarabdha Karma. No one can escape it. But Japa or 
repetition of God’s holy Name minimises its intensity. It is like the case of a man who is destined 
to lose his leit but instmid suffers only from the prick of a thorn in his foot. 

—THE HOLY MOTHER 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA EXPLAINS 

GIRISH PARIKH AND SHARMILA PARIKH 

[In the issues for February and March ’82. you would have enjoyed the t^'o pageants 
on Sri Ram\krishna by the Parikhs, In this issue they present a few of the parables of Sri 
Ramakrishna which delightfully yet forcefully illustrate some of the profound truths in spiritual life.] 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

NARRATOR 

1ST BOY 

2NDBOY 

BRAHMACHARI 


Characters 

SNAKE 

WEAVER 

WOMAN 

TRAVELLER 

MAN 


NEIGHBOUR 
1ST DISCIPLE 
2ND DISCIPLE 
3RD DISCIPLE 
GURU 


SCENE 1 

Sri Ramakrishna: A man should show 
Tamas to protect himself from evil-minded 
people. But he should not harm anyone 
without reason. 

This is the parable of the snake! 

(Lights are turned off.) 

Narratoi: Some cowherd boys tended 
their cows in a meadow where a poisonous 
snake lived. Everyone was afraid of the 
snake. One day, a Brahmachari was going 
by. 

(Brahmachari enters, three boys run to 

him.) 

1st Boy: Sir, please don’t go that way. 

2nd Boy: A terrible snake lives there. 

Brahmachari: I am not afraid of the 
snake. I will say some mantras. 

(He walks away mumbling. Boys shrug 

and exit.) 

(Snake enters, quiverhg, as if threatening 

to bite.) 

Brahmachari: Hari Om Tat Sat - Hari 
Om Tat Sat (repeats.) 

(The snake lies at his feet.) 

Why do you hurt people? I will give you 
a holy word. Keep on repeating it, and you 
will learn to love God. When you realise 


Him, you will not do any more harm. Say 
Om, Om, Om... 

Snake: Om, Om, Om... Sir, how do I 
praclise spiritual discipline? 

Brahmachari: Repeat the sacred word, 
and do not hurt anyone, I will see you again. 

(Brahmachari exits. Then snake exits.) 

Narrator: As days pass, the cowherd 
boys noticed that the snake would not bite. 
The snake showed no anger when the boys 
threw stones at him. They continued to hurt 
him. 

The snake became a mere skeleton covered 
with skin. He lived on dirt, leaves, or fruit 
that fell from the trees. 

A year later the Brahmachari came that 
way again. He went to search for the snake. 

(Snake peeps, then comes out and bows.) 

Brahmachari: How are you? 

Snake: I am well, sir. 

Brahmachari: But why are you so thin? 

Snake: Sir, you t^ld me not to harm 
anyone. 1 have lived only on leaves and fruit. 
Maybe that has made me thinner. The cow* 
herd boys have handled me like a toy, but I did 
them no harm. 


aWv-Jklu 
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Brahmadifflri: What?..,.Ycu are a fool! 
Don’t you know how to protect yourself? 
I told you not to bite, but you could have scared 
them away by hissing. 

Sri Ramakrishna: You must frighten 
people if they are going to do you harm, but 
do not hurt them. 

{Scene Ends) 

SCENE 2 

Narrator: One day a woman went to 
sec her weaver friend, whom she had not seen 
for a long time. The weaver woman was 
embroidering a scarf. 

{Woman enters. Weaver gets up when 
she sees her friend.) 

Weaver: Friend.... lam very happy to 
see you. Let me get some refreshments. 

{She exits. Woman eyes the keautijul 
threads, takes a bund.'e, and hides them 
under one arm. Weaver returns with a 
plate of refreshments. She notices 
the threads are missing but does not 
say anything. Both start eating and 
talking enthusiastically.) 

Friend, I saw you after a long time. This is 
indeed a great joy for me. I feel like asking 
you to dance with me. 

Woman: Sister I am very happy too. 
{The friends begin to dance as music 
starts.) 

Weaver: Friend, raise your hands and 
dance like I am doing. This is a joyous day. 
{The friend only raises one hand as the 
bundle of threads is under the other arm.) 
Friend, why do you dance with only one 
hand raised? Raise both hands. See me? 

I dance with both hands raised. 

(Ajter weaver coaxes her frknd many 
times, she finally raises her other hand, 
the bundle of threads falls to the ground.) 

Sri Ramakrishna: 1 don’t press my arm to 
my side. 1 am not afraid of anything. 1 
raise both hands and accept everything. 

{$cem Ends) 


SCENE 3 

Narratm*: A traveller had been walking 
for many lours in the sun, when he came upon 
a field. He sat under a shade tree to rest. 
He did not know he was sitting under a 
Divine tree. 

Travelier: Ah, how nice it would be if I 
had a bed to sleep on. 

{Lights off. Bed appears. Lights t.,m 

on. Traveller is surprised, put he lies 

down 01 the bed.) 

If only I had a beautiful girl to stroke my 

legs. 

{Lights off. A tray of food is in the girVs 

hands when the lights turn on .) 

What if a tiger should attack me! 

{A roar is heard.. ..Scene Ends.) 

Sri Ramakrishna: The traveller lost bis 
life. This is the fate of many men. If during 
meditation ycu ask for money and such other 
things, your desires will be satisfied to seme 
extent: but, there is the dread of the tiger 
hidden behind the gifts you get. 

SCENE 4 

Sri Ramakrishna: As long as a man feels 
that God is ‘there’, he is ignorant. But he 
attains knowledge when he feels that God is 
‘here.’ 

Man: Oh, I want a smoke. But how 
shall I light my charcoal? I shall go to my 
neighbour’s house. 

{He knocks loudly for a little while.) 

Neighbour: Htth ? What is the matter ? 

Man: You know I like to smoke. I 
came here to light my charcoal. 

Neighbour: {Laughing) You took all the 
trouble to come here at this time of night. But 
you have a lighted lantern in your hand! 

Sit Raroaktishna: What a man seeks is 
near him. Still be wanders around for it. 


(Scene Ends) 
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SCENE 5 

Sri Ramakrishna: God dwells in all beings. 
You may be intimate only with good people. 
You must keep away from the evil-minded. 
God is even in the tiger, but you cannot 
embrace the tiger on that account. 

Let me tell you a story I 
1st Disciple: Too bad you could not 
make it to the lesson today. 

2Dd Disciple: What did our Guru teach 
today? 

Ist Disciple: There is God in all beings. 
3id Dlsdpte: What do you mean by that? 
1st Disciple: There is God in everything, 
tn you, 

In me, 

There is God in trees, stones. 

God ts everywhere. 

2iid Disciple: I missed a good lesson. 
(A loud voice is heard) 

{Run away\ The Jephant has gone 
niadl Run Jor yoi/r liJeX) 


{Elephant starts coming.) 

A mad elephant! Let us run! 

{2nd and 3rd Disciples run away but 
isr Disciple stays. 

With /aided hands the 1st •Disciple bows.) 
1st Disciple: Our Guru has taught us that 
there is God in everyone, so, there must be 
God in the elephant. 

Elephant comes towards him, pushes 
him aside and continues. The two disci¬ 
ples run in.) 

.3id Disciple: What happened? 

2nd Disciple: Let us get our Guru. 

(Guru enters.) 

Gurn: Thinking it was the elephant God 
you did not run away. But the driver of the 
elephant asked you to run away. There is God in 
the driver also. 

(The Disciples help bf Disciple to his jeet 
and all exit) 
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LAKSHMAN GITA 


That was the first night of his long exile. 
Leaning on the trunk of Sinsupa, with his 

consort Sita, 

Ram was waiting for the morning sun to rise, 
When he could launch upon his voyage. 

Away stood Nishad Raj with eyes brimful 

of tears. 

*0 Lord! what has Kaikeyi done!* 

His cry rent the air. 

His sigh suffused space. 

Moving all that could be moved. 

Lakshman, himself perturbed but pensive, 
Walking softly reached where be stood; 

And spoke in voice all sweetness. 

Soaked in the syrup of devotion, 

dispassion and discrimination. 
“None causes suffering to none. 

We enjoy our own deeds, sour and sweet. 
Forget therefore. Brother, who did what. 

For it is our infatuation. 

In whose lap we slumber, and accuse each other, 
tt is only a Yogi detnt^hed fr&mthe mosaic 

of Wbrld, 


O Nishad Raj! have faith in my words. 
Know one to be awakened, 

Only when he has disgust for 
The pleasures of the senses. 

The disgust begets discrimination. 

That drags away the delusion from the root, 
And then the love of God sprouts. 

Friend! Know, know to love Ram 
In thought, word and deed, 

[ He is the supreme goal of life indeed. 

Ram is verily the Brahman transcendent, 

formless, imperishable, 
Devoid of all taints and beyond all. 

Of whom Vedas speak in the language 

of Ne^tion. 

Ckaaftrtf Shapun, OwaQeiv 

* ^ 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA UTSAV 


At Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, the 
Birth Anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was availed of to have a four-day 
annual function which included a three-day 
retreat for devotees. 

Tithi puja was celebrated on Thursday the 
25th February with pre-dawn Arati, Bhajans, 
Homa and Daridranarayana Seva. In the 
evening Swami Tanmayananda, addressing the 
gathering, explained the import of the famous 
song about Sri Gurumaharaj Eshache 
‘Behold the new man.’ The song highl ghts 
the qualities of discrimination and dispassion 
revealed in a unique degree in the Great Master. 
It refers to the harmony of faiths preached and 
lived by Sri Ramakrishna and to the sweetness 
and light that pa meated every word and deed 
of this unique Incarnation, 

Swami Tapasyananda, speaking next, 
took Swami Abhedananda’s hymn on Sri 
Ramakrishna as his text. As in the case of 
Rama and Krishna, few recognised Sri Raraa- 
knshna’s greatness while he was alive. The 
speaker explained how Incarnations appear 
when Dharma decays. Sri Ramakrishna 
performed Sadhanas galore of different types, 
not for his own sake but to blaze trails for all 
of us. His spirituality was so multifaceted 
that each one who went to him found in him 
an inspiring exemplar in the path of his own 
choice. Sri Ramakrishna followed all Sampra- 
dayas or spiritual disciplines but was essen- 
beyond all Sampradayas. He was like 
the chameleon which can appear in different 
colours, but also remain colourless. 

From the 26th to the 28th, a three-day re¬ 
treat was held which was attended by devotees, 
both men and women, from the mofussil as 
well as from the city. There were about 
500 participants. It was a crowded programme. 
^ypiy day |>egan with 4rati at 5 a.m. followed 
^l^on, ^ae^avalis, 

a'hd 
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discourses by the Swamis. In the Sahas, 
ranama Archanas everyone of the participants 
offered devout worship with Kumkumam and 
this proved a very satisfying experience to 
every individual. 

Swami Ranganathananda had specially 
come from Hyderabad to participate in the 
celebration and gave thrilling discourses on 
Srimad Bhagavata in the mornings of the 
26th and 27th. He explained how this is 
such an exquisite composition blending Bhakti 
and JTnana, suffused with Vairagya, that the 
more you read and hear it the more you fall 
in love with it. The greatness of the Bhagavata 
is that it does not stand for static piety, but 
exhorts the devotee to express his love for the 
Lord through worship of man. In Kapila’s 
instructions to his mother it is explicitly stated 
that while image worship is good as a prelude 
to higher Bhakti, if the aspirant confines him¬ 
self to worship in a shrine without expressing 
his love of God through service to his fellow- 
beings by according them tie dignity due to 
raan—it will be like performing a Homa in 
asbes instead of in fire. One is reminded of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s usual query to those who 
came to him for instruction: “Do you love 
anybody?”. If your heart has the quality of 
love in it, even if it only be love for those 
biologically connected with you, then that 
love can be extracted, purified and directed 
towards God in order to take you to Him. 
Worldly love is narrow and partisan while # 
divine love is limitless and impartial. The 
Bhagavata devotes a major part to delineate 
the characters of paragons of love like Suka, 
Prahlada and, above all, the Gopis. Suka 
had so thoroughly identified himself with all 
creation that when his father, the great Vyasa, 
went in search of him calling out ‘my son, 
my son’, the trees of the forest responded in 
chorus. Similarly Prahlada had so lost his 
egpistic identity that all the tortures and poison- 
injs^ indicted on him hy bis father could not 
make any dwit. the 
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love is shown by his reply to Lord Narasimha 
who invites him to choose any boon. Prahlada 
replies with a smile that he is not a merchant 
to ask for a reward for his devotion. If, 
however, the Lord insists on giving a boon, 
let it be that no desire for any boon arises in 
him. 

The speaker also pointed out how reli¬ 
gions get into conflict because they go after 
Mata instead of Tattva. Mata is a subjective 
approach in which regulations and disciplines, 
dogmas and practices are insisted upon accord¬ 
ing to the founder’s likes and dislikes. But 
Tattva is the scientist’s objective approach 
where a t hing is apprehended as it is. Matas 
will naturally vary but Tattva is the same 
in all ages, in all climes and among all people. 
It is puerile to speak of one roJ^don being 
superior to or opposed to another religion. 
Just as there is no Indian science as distin¬ 
guished from American or Russian science, 
all spirituallity is one. 2 + 2 is 4 everywhere 
and for everyone. This is what Sri Sankara 
stresses when he says, that Brahman is Vastu- 
tantra and not Pmusha-tantia, objectively 
impersonal and not subjectively personal. 
Spirituality is our only birthright; and not 
recognising this central fact of human existence 
is what leads to the predicaments in which 
all of us find ourselves. 

The Swami also elucidated in a charming 
way the inner meaning of such episodes in 
the Bhagavata like the churning of the milk 
ocean. Our life is a churning of Samsara, 
out of which not only pleasant things but 
also unpleasant ones emerge and threaten to 
destroy us. Siva drank the Kalakuta poison, 
which became an adornment to him, making 
Him Neelakantha. Sivatva consists in readi* 
ness to suffer for others. The episode teaches 
us that as we grow in Sivatva, we get the 
capacity to digest all the poisons of life. 

The discourses brought home. to the 
enraptured listeners the truth that the Bhaga- 

.. nf tmatic fanev. 


but a text of practical spirituality that can 
provide highly satisfying solutions to the 
problems facing modern man in this age of 
tensions and neuroses. 

Swami Ranganathanandaji's talks on the 
Bhagavata were supplemented by Swami 
Tapasyananda, who gave a synoptic account 
of the Lakshanas or characteristics of 
Mahapuranas and Upapuranas. He explained 
how, far from being cock-and-bull stories, 
these Puranas, and especially the Bhaga¬ 
vata, strive to generate in us love for the 
Lord by presenting us with philosophy, in 
sugar-coated capsules. The Bhagavata itself 
declares at the end that its sole aim is to fan 
the spark of discrimination and devotion in 
the listeners. Swamis Tanmayananda, 
Kamalatmananda, Gabhirananda and Ragha- 
veshananda also talked to the retreat audience 
on many nuances of the spiritual life. 

The public meeting on the 26th evening 
had Swami Vivekananda as its theme. Sri 
Bhagiratan, Secretary of Sri Rainalinga 
Mission, addressing the audience in Tamil, 
pointed out that Hinduism is the only rcl gion 
in which there is no founder, and thought is 
free. In other religions, there is a Church 
with a set of dogmas that cannot be questioned 
or amended, but the Sanatana Dharma en¬ 
courages its followers to think boldly and act 
purely. Hence the phenomenon in Hinduism 
of sage after sage appearing and giving fresh 
leads and providing new vistas without tam¬ 
pering with the basic verities. Swami 
Vivekananda was one of the greatest of 
such prophets whose life and utlerances can¬ 
not be read without a thrill. He was a true 
revolutionary in the sense that he was not 
satisfied with social or political patchwork 
but called for a total revolution by which the 
brute in man is transformed into the divine. 
It is said that the Greel! philosopher Diogenes 
went about with a lighted lantern in broad 
d&ylightand, when questioned, replied that 
he was searebiug for a real man. The speaker 
Sri Ratnakrlshna gave the answer to 
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Diogenes by giving us the real man Viveka- 
nanda. Swamiji was first and last a man- 
maker. He wanted man-miking religion and 
man-making education. He stressed that 
spirituality is India’s fwte and as long as we 
hold fast to it, no nation or combination of 
nations, can harm us, 

Swami Ranganathananda, presiding over 
the meeting, brought out the magnificence 
of the personality of what Roinain Roland 
called ‘the cyclonic Hindu’. Swami Vive- 
kananda threw a new light on the Upanishads 
and the Gita. For instance, the line ‘Uttish- 
thata, jagiadit, prapya varan nibodhata 
has been chanted by us for centuries without 
It making any inward impress, but on Swamiji's 
lips it became the clarion call ‘Arise, awake 
and stop not till the goal is reached*. The 
speaker dwelt on Swamiji's pnde in his 
Motherland which howevex did not inhibit 
him from loving all the world. His practical 
Vedanta is the antidote to all our present- 
day ills. 

The 27th was the Holy Mother Day. 
The public meeting in the evening was addres¬ 
sed by Sri K. V. Jagannathan, Edtior, 
Kalaimagal. With poetic charm, the savant 
explained how Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada 
Devi and Swami Vivekananda form a Trinity 
comparable to the Somaskanda— Siva, Parvati 
and Muruga in one. He brought out the 
ideal of Sahadharmadiarini, so exquisitely 
revealed in the life of the Holy Mother. Swami 
Ranganathananda, who presided on this 
C»sion also, explained how Sri Sarada Devi 
i^%als the greatness of bein^ instead of 
greatness of doing. Swami Vivekananda 
is remembered because of the magnificent 
things he did and the gmnd words he uttered. 
Sri Saradadevi on the contrary completely 
avoided the limelight, but whoever came 
into her presence felt the living touch of 


divinity and was overwhelmed by her bound¬ 
less compassion. Sri Ramakrishna paid her 
the highest tribute by worshipping her as 
Shodasi and surrendering at her feet nis 
string of beads which stands for all the spiri¬ 
tual power he had gained through his 12 y^is 
of incredible Sadhanas. One is reminded of 
Kalidasa’s line where Siva tells Uma that 
he has been ‘purchased’ by her penance. 
Indeed in the Holy Mother we have, as Goethe 
declares in Faust, ‘The Eternal Feminine who 
leads us on.” 

The 28th was Sri Ramakrishna Day. 
Pulavar Keeran, speaking in Tamil, brought 
out the mystery of the omnipotent and abso¬ 
lute Godhead incarnating in a human body 
to serve us. He expatiated with splendid 
quotations from the Tamil saints on the need 
for serving our fellowmen. 

Swami Tapasyananda, presiding over the 
function, illustrated how Sri Ramakrishna has 
helped the recovery of faith. Many things 
stated in our scriptures and Puranas make no 
meaning to modern man. But in the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna, whose sayings and doings 
have been recorded with Boswellian precision, 
we can understand the real import and rele¬ 
vance of these verities. 

There was a Harikatha on Swami 
Vivekananda, and a film on the life of Swamiji 
also was screened. 

On the last day, the participants in the 
Retreat reviewed the events of the three 
days and expressed their gratitude for the 
excellent arrangements made for their lodging 
and boarding and the spiritual treats they 
were served with. Many expressed the desire 
that such functions should be held ofteuer 
and for longer periods. Altogether it was a 
highly satisfying experience for all. 
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SRI NARAYANEEYAM—Sanskrit original 
with Tamil Transliteration and Translation— 
by Sri M. S, Vijayaraghavan and Sri V. R. 
Venkata Dikshitar. Published (October 1981) 
by Giri Trading Agency 10, Kapaleeswarar 
Sannidhi Street, Madras-4. Part I (Chapter 
I to 46) pages 232 (Crown quarto)—Price 
Rs. 22/- 

Sri Narayaneeyam is very well-known and 
needs no introduction to the public. It was 
widely popularised in recent times by the late 
Sengalipuram Anantarama Dikshitar to whom 
this publication is dedicated. The essence 
of Srimad Bhagavatam is given here in melli¬ 
fluous, majestic and soul-stirring metres which 
captivate the heart and the mind and even 
excel the original in bringing out the hidden 
meanings behind several episodes. 

It is like a Mantra Sastra and the reading and 
listening will cure the ills of body and mind as 
it did in the case of its author, Sri Melpathur 
Narayana Bhattatiri of Kerala, who was 
freed from a dire disease by Sri Guruvayurappan 
in whose presence it was sung in a hundred 
days. 

Tne translation is in easy and chaste Tamil 
and the printing and get-up is good. The 
publication is a boon to the Tamil-knowing 
public. 

—Anna 

LEGENDS AROUND SHIVA 
By Shakti M. Gupta 

Fob.: Somaiya Publicaticms Private Ltd., 
Bombay-New Delhi 
Price: Not mentioned 

Many are the mythological stpries about 
Shiva, the great God, One of the Hindu 
Trinity. He is benign and terrible at the 
same time. He destroys in order to create. 
He inflicts pain and is the king of healers. 
.Master of all Yogis, he is the consort of tEe 


depicted in the featureless Linga form as well 
as in many anthropomorphic images. 

All the various legends about his mani. 
festation about his exploits and about his 
family members are all collected in this book 
and presented in a simple engaging style by 
the author. The author does not lose sight 
of the fact that there is much more than what 
meets the eye in these hoary legends. When¬ 
ever he relates the story, he concludes by ex¬ 
plaining to the reader the esoteric significance 
of the various episodes. These explanations 
and interpretations show rare insight and 
luminous understanding on the part of the 
author. Young and old alike can benefit 
by these writings. 

The book is beautifully produced. Each 
page contains as a backdrop an imprint of a 
form of Siva as he is depicted in sculpture. 
Fifty photographic plates depicting the famous 
form of Shiva in sculpture, appended to the 
book enhance the value of the publication. 

—S. Sankaranarayanan 

NEW GITA BHASHYAM 
By CHtananda 

Pub: Janaki Memorial Charity Trust, 

Vignan Mandir, Cheramnahadevi 
Pin-627414. 

Gita Catechism—Part 11—Price Rs. 4/- 

Topiewise Booklets —^Price Re. 1/- 

The first pamphlet is a discursive and didac¬ 
tic piece on topics like ‘ever changing concept 
of matter*. ‘Occidental thinking funda¬ 
mentally faulty’, ‘modern worship—a hoax 
in window dressing’ etc. all under the banner 
of a commentary on the Gita. 

The Booklet under review deals with the 
topics Selfish Desii^' and Atmic Counter- 
Force. The relevant verses of the Gita are 
printed in the Tamil script while the eRplana^ 
tions are in En^h. 

r-S. SairitarailwrayaiMUl 
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SRI SANKARA GRANTHAVAU VOLS. 
I, II and IV: Samata Books, 10, Kamaraj 
Bhavan, 573 Mount Road, Madras 
600 006, pp440, 343, 573 Price per set of 
s 13 volumes Rs. 800/- 

Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada holds a unique 
place in Indian religio-philosophic thought 
and literature. Not only was he the virtual 
and brilliant propounder of Advaita as we 
know it today, but he was also a lyricist par 
excellence who poured out the most enthralling 
devotional hymns in rich cadences that still 
transport the chanter and the listener to realms 
of gold. As is natural in the case of a genius 
who lived long ago, many a writing is apocry- 
phally attributed to him. There is fine irony 
m this — an Adhyasa on the creator of the 
Adhyasa theory of Advaita! Indeed it requires 
keen and sensitive scholarship to blow away 
the chaff and conserve the grairt. All students 
of Sankara must be grateful to the Vani Vilas 
Press, Srirangam, who brought out, decades 
ago, a critically edited twenty-volume ediion 
of the Acharya’s extant works. This edition 
has now been out of print for some time and a 
revised new edition has been a felt need. V. 
Sadanand of Samata books is to be congratu¬ 
lated on his enterprise in launching the publi¬ 
cation of a deluxe edition of the Bhagavatpada’s 
writings in 13 volumes, after rearranging the 


MAYA IN SANKARA: MEASURING THE 
IMMEASURABLE by L. Thomas O’Neil. 
Motilal Banarsidass, 40-UA Bungalow 
Road, Delhi 110 007, 1980 Pages xi, 222. 
Price Rs. 60LOO. 

The author whose area of specialization in 
the History of Religion is Indian Philosophy and 
comparative methodology examines in the 
book under review the imi^ications of the 
mu^HU^ated concept of Maya in Advaita 
Vedanta as ityslematised in the Bra]ttia8iitra<* 
.hlpiliya of the method adopted 


matter suitably. Volumes I, TI and IV of this 
noble venture now greet us in eye-catching, 
clear print. 

Volume I consists of 65 stotras invoking 
Ganesa, Subramanya, Siva, Vishnu, Devi, 
Lakshmi etc. It includes such famous compbsi- 
tions as Sivananda Lahari, Soundarya Lahari 
and Bhajagovindam. One can never read 
these inspired lines without a thrill. Volume 
II contains the Prakarana Granthas or treatises 
where Sri Sankara’s philosophic genius soars 
uninhibited without the apron strings of 
Sruti texts, discernible in the Upanishad 
Bhashyas and the Sutra Bhashya. We meet in 
this volume such familiars as Prabodha Siidha- 
kara, PrasnottararatnamalBca, Atmabodha, 
Vakyavritti, etc. Vol IV is exclusively devoted to 
Prapanebasara which is deemed a Mantra text 
of high petency. In 33 Patalas cr chapters, 
many spiritual disciplines and observances like 
Japa, Homa, Tarpana, Puja and Dhyana are 
detailed. Valuable concepts are also ex¬ 
pounded concerning Time, Creation, gods, 
powers, Siddhis and the like. 

These neatly printed and elegantly bound 
volumes are a treasure to read, re-read, and 
cherish. All Sahridayas will eagerly look 
forward to the further volumes of this magni¬ 
ficent scries. 

—V. R. Kalyanasundara Sa&tri 


is historical and philosophical exegesis from a 
phenoraenclogical approach. While the au¬ 
thor’s indebtedness to well-known writers on 
Indian Philosophy like Prof. T. R. V. Murti 
and Prof. T. M. P. Mahadevan is evident 
throughout the work, bis conclusions have been 
largely determined by Prof. J. G. Arapura who 
supervised this work of conscientious research. 
The results as set forth here have been extremely 
rewarding as will be shown with reference to 
some of the more notaMe among them. 

Against the adverse critidsms of thinkers 
like SchweiU^r, Teilhard, Chardin and Nietzsche 
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based on a deliberate or careless interpretation 
of Maya as illusion, the author convincingly 
pleads for a fresh interpretation of this pivotal 
concept in Sankara’s Advaita. Part I of the 
book is devoted to a historical survey of Maya 
as it emerged in the Vedic tradition, the dialecti¬ 
cal writings of Nagarjuna, the Gaudapada- 
karika, Sankara’s works in general, and in 
Post-Sankara Advaita. Part II is a pheno¬ 
menological enquiry, expounding the function 
and powers of language as Advaita under¬ 
stands it, in regard to Maya, Brahman and the 
World. The discussion leads to the evolution 
of a new way of imparling instruction relating 
to Brahman and Maya by means of Analogue 
and Name-form. The use of Analogue has 
been expounded in considerable detail in the 
light of authentic quotations as it has been 
employed in the Brahmasutras and Bhashya. 
The occasions of Sankara’s use of the term 
Maya have been carefully codified and the 
concept interpreted. In the second part, in 
chapter VIII, the need for a redefinition of 
Maya has been argued, fortifying the author’s 
position with reference to the misunderstanding 
of the concept even by authors like Aurobindo. 

A critical look at some of the conclusions 
of the author may reveal the need for a shift of 
emphasis or even outright rejection in the light of 
sounder views on the points discussed. For 
instance, on page 188, affirming rightly that 
Maya as measure “measures out of existence 
that which covers the real’’, the author says 
that “it does this, placing the cosmos in its 
rightful place by establishing the primacy of 
Brahman in the Advaita’’. This statement 
betrays the author's anxiety to allow some 
place, however minor, for the world in the 
Advaitic picture of reality. The fact however 
is what Sankara reiterates throughout the 
Miashya as his final doctrine — the sole reality 
of Brahman and not merely its primacy. The 
notion of primacy is more consonant with 
Visishtadvaita and Aurobindo’s evolutionary 
system of thought. Sankara’s Kevaladvaita 
admits of no other interpretation. Rightly 
stressing that Maya is Isvara’s Power (p. 189), 
it is affirmed that “Language provides us with 
the tool for the recovery of knowledge by 


Far more than its proper measure of importance 
has been assigned in this work to Language 
in the realization of the Advaitic goal, despite 
the Upanisadic affirmation to the contrary, 
nayamata pravacanena labhyah (Katha. 1. 2. 23). 
This ironical result seems to be due to the total 
disregard of the sadhana cfltushtayasampatti 
which Sankara places at the very threshold of 
inquiry into Brahman; without this fourfold 
equipment, movement from the sphere of Maya 
to the realm of Reality is inconceivable in 
Kevaladvaita. The author seems to have ig¬ 
nored the function of nididhyasana after both 
sravana and manana in leading themumukshu 
to the realization, aham brahmasmi. Among 
the most cogent of our author’s contentions' 
may be noted the following: Maya is a logical 
postulate arising out of the doctrine of Brahman 
(p. 193); justice may be done to Sankara’s 
system of thought only by recognising it to be 
Brahmavada rather than Mayavada. Vis-a-vis 
Aurobindo’s arguments against Sankara’s philo¬ 
sophic position, the author asks: How can 
saccidananda be dynamic? Mixing up th* 
traditional language of religion and the new 
language of Western Science, politics and even 
philosophy what writers like Aurobindo achieve 
is “a psuedo-synthesis’’ (p, 102). Sound also 
is the author’s finding (p. 202): “Maya is 
provisional for ever, and not eternal. It is the 
measure of the distinction between Brahman 
with and Brahman without distinction’’. 

Two significant omissions in the present 
work may be pointed out. When one affirms 
Jivo brahmaiva naparah (Qd. p. 192) what is 
implied is badhayam samanadhikaranyam. What 
was mistaken for Jiva is now rc'ilised to be the 
Reality that Jiva has always been, — just as a 
post, mistaken for a thief, is realised to be the 
post that is in fact there. In the entire process 
of bondage and release — in the over-coming 
of the sphere of Maya — the decisive role 
played by Isvara demands urgent recognition. 
Vide BSB. 2.3.41 and 3.2^5. Several printing 
errors like apam braliman call for correction in 
this book while appendices A and B materially 
add to its worth as an aid to future research. 
On the whole here is a book whose careful 
perusal will prove amply rewarding. 
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history of the dvaita school of 

VEDANTA AND ITS LITERATURE 
by Dr. B. N. K. Sharma, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, New DelM-7, 1981 (2nd revised 
Edition) xxxii 620. Rs. 200/-, 

Here is a pioneering monumental survey 
of a very vast field, — of the creative, expository, 
interpretative, polemical, dialectic and devo¬ 
tional phases of Dvaita philosophy from the 
earliest beginnings upto the present times; this 
is a complete authentic and systematic exposi¬ 
tion of the history of the Dvaita school and its 
extensive literature — in print, manuscript, 
and known through references — in a proper 
chronological setting, based upon all available 
materials — literary, historical and epigraphic. 
The wide sweep and coverage of the varied 
topics coming under this purview, the autho¬ 
ritative approach, and meticulous details are 
all unsurpassed; all this indeed makes the book 
a model of excellence. 

The author Dr. B. N. K. Sharma is an 
eminent Sansritist and a well-known researcher. 
His writings on Dvaita Vedanta are consider¬ 
able and are well know n to students of Sanskrit 
and Indian philosophy. Of course the present 
work is the author's magnum opus. 

It IS impossible to give some highlights ot 
this mighty enterprise, nor is there any need fer 
the same. Originally a dissertation for the 
Ph.D. of the Madras University, the material 
was greatly improved and enlarged in the 
first edition of the work that appeared in two 
volumes (Bombay, 1960/61), Quite naturall> 
l|he work has enjoyed international reputation 
as an encyclopaedic standard reference work on 
the subject, and was deservedly given the 
Sahitya Akademi Award of the Govt, of India 
in 1964. Owing to the work not being available 
in the market for quite some time and due to 
continuous insistent demand for it at home 
and abroad, a second edition became inevitable. 

M/s. Motilal Banarsidass have brought out 
the i«:esent second edition with their wonted 
thoroughness. Bc^des bringing the former 


two volumes as a single one, careful revision, 
corrections and updating of the materials have 
been carried out wherever necessary. 

Dr.S. S. Janaki 


SRI BHAKTA ANJANEYA TEMPLE 
SOUVENIR 1981—published by the 
Marutinagar Bhakta Samajam, Rajakil- 
pakkam, Madras-73. 

The Souvenir commemorates the Kumbha- 
bhishekam of the Bhakta Anjancya Temple in 
Rajakilpakkam, Madras. 

It contains messages from Sri Jayendra 
Sarasw'ati Swamigal of Kanchi Kamakotipectam 
and Sri Santi MounanandaThirtha of Bhuvanes- 
waripeetam, Ambattur, and reprint of a dis¬ 
course on Temple Worship by Jagadguru 
Chandrasekharendra S.qraswati as preface, fol¬ 
lowed by illummating articles by learned contri¬ 
butors on Purandaradas, Tulasi Das, Samartha 
Ramadas, Swami Vivekananda and poems and 
essays on religious topics. 

—Anna 


THE VAGABOND OR THE QUEST ETER¬ 
NAL -- K. T. Narasimhachar published 
by Vivekananda Kendra, 3, Singarachari 
Street, Triplicanc, Madras-600 005. 
Price Rs. 6/-. 

This book is a collection of seventy prose- 
poems in the manner of the English version of 
the Gitanjali. These various pieces severally 
embody the author’s intimate prayers, meta¬ 
physical reflections and moral exhortations. 
The book is in excellent format and the printer 
and publisher have done an excellent job but 
for a glaring malapropisra in the publisher’s 
note which introduces K. T. Narasimhachar 
as an eminent lawyer with “a literary flavour”, 

—Eamanaiwyanaa 
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SPIRITUAL SWEET FRAGRANCE 

By K. S. Abdul Gaffar Sahcb 

Pub: Sri Ratnana Arunachala Sadhanalaya 

and Mission^ 

LIG 41, Mabnaruti Extension, Belgaum. 
Price: Rs. 20/-; $8; £ 3.15 

Here is the case of one who has come 
under the influence of Bhagawan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi and his teachings long after the 
latter had shed his physical body. The author 
is a Muslim and has spent the best part of his 
life in the army; but this has not stood in the 
way of his imbibing the universal message of 
the Maharshi. The author says that by the 
grace of the Maharshi, he had had many spiritual 
experiences and his effusive nature pervades 
these writingswhich are in the form of exhorta¬ 
tions to the Divine. 

—S. Sankaranarayanan. 


THE WAY TO PEACE, POWER AND 
LONG LIFE 

By Swami Narayanananda 

Pub: N. V. Yoga Trust & Ashrama 
Gylling, Denmark 

The way to peace, power and long life 
is the practice of Brahmacharya, says the 
author. 

The ancient Indians held that the vital 
fluid in man is very precious and should never 
be spent except for legitimate progeny. The 
vital fluid has always a tendency to flow 
downwards and if by Yoga it is turned upwards 


towards the brain, the retas becomes ojas 
which, apart from other great benefits it con¬ 
fers, improves the intuitive intellect 
in man. Sexual energy is creative energy and 
when not used for procreation or indulgence, 
creates and manifests all the hidden potentia¬ 
lities in man. The author fully subscribes to 
this view and gives a comprehensive account 
of what is meant by Brahmacharya. 

Certain moderns with a scientific bent 
of mind hold that thiS| control of sex and its 
sublimation is unnatural and cite cases of 
mental aberrations, psychological disturbances 
etc. These can only happen when the physical 
act and indulgence of sex is eliminated but 
the vital cravings and mental imaginations 
about sex continue. This is a case of hypo- 
cricy, mithya<*ara, as said in the Gita and 
Brahmacharya to be effective, the author 
rightly says, should be complete in thought, 
word and deed. 

According to the author, the dormant 
pent-up power in all beings, Kundalini Sakti, 
has much to do with Brahmacharya. Very 
rarely the Kundalini rises to the head centre 
and stays there. But its partial rise and fall, 
movements and meanderings disturb the 
general condition of a person and sex 
control and Brahmacharya become difficult 
when a person is not aware of these actions 
of the Kundalini Sakti in him. Brahmacnarya 
is relevant only to the first stage of life, many 
think. This notion is wrong. House¬ 
holders too can practise Brahmacharya by a 
well-regulated sex-life. 

Written in simple English with earnestness 
and sincerity, the book is bound to be a sure 
guide for all those who want to make the 
best out of their lives. 

—S. lihaiikaraiiarayaiuin. 
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SACRED SWEARING 


In distress I've petitioned You for help 
As I do again today. 

My life's run and soul of compassion are one. 
Not wholly different things 

My life must cease when my compassion dies - 
I swear this at your feet. 


Saint Vallalar 


With best compliments from 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 

COIMBATORE 


Manufacturers of 

High quality white Crystal Sugar 

and 

Industrial Alcohol 
and 

Producers of High Yielding Hybrid Seeds 


Registered Office : Factory : 

73-A, Race Course Road, Sakthinagar, 

Post Box No. 3775, 

COIMBATORE-641 018. 


Via Erode R.M.S. 
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ft Our Latest What Every Indian Should Know 

5 A PRIMER OF HINDUISM 

g / by Prof. D. S. SARMA 

M with an introduction 

S by SWAMI TAPASYANANOA 

M 

w Hinduism is correctly called Sanatana Dharma, the Perennial 

religion. Not only are its roots lost in remote antiquity, its range in ideas 
w and ideals, disciplines and practices is astounding But this is also a 

w handicap because even those who are Hindus by birth have only a vague 

w notion about the essence of Hinduism The outer kernel is often 

w mistaken for the inner sap. Prof Sarma's book comes to our rescue, 

w A great s holar and educationist. Prof Sarma has devoted a long life- 

w time to the study of philosophy and religion and has written extensively 

w on both, in this Primer which is in the form of the give-and-take of a 

w dialogue between a father and his daughter, the cardinal tenets of the 

w Hindu way of life are summarised lucidly and logically. Swami Tapasya. 

w nanda’s thought provoking Introduction elucidates some of the more 

w recondite points concerning God, man and Nature. Altogether, one rises 

vr from a perusal of the volume with a clearer idea of the rationale of 

^ Hinduism and Us profundity. 

)flC Crown 8 vo pp. 170 Price Rs. 6-BO 

^ Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras-SOO 004. $ 


I MEDITATION 

Its Process* Practice and Culmination 

BY 

SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA 

Man not only reasons but broods. But brooding or 
meditating can be of different types. Meditation on certain 
things makes us miserable, meditation on certain others brings 
us bliss. What to meditate on is as important as how to 
meditate. Swami Satprakashananda analyses in this book the 
entire anatomy of meditation. He discusses the theoretical basis 
of contemplation, explains the various preparatory steps in the 
practice of meditation and indicates the crowning experience of 
the peace that passeth understanding. 

pp. 264 Price: Rs. 13/- 
Sri Ramakrishna Math : : Madras4 
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Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, Tirupati 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha is 
neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees experience 
Him in themselves. It is no wonder therefore that devotees 
wish to imagine and see Lord Venkateswara relaxed and happy, 
ready to bestow permanent riches and well-being upon them*. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted daily 
in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). This seva is 
being performed every day after 6-00 p.m The Utsava Murti 
is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal along with His Consorts. 
Gandha and Chamara upacharas are g.ven to him and the 
Unjal is swung slowly to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, 
music, etc, 

« 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, can do 
so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000/- Six members of the 
family can attend. A golden dollar worth Rs. 250/- and Vastra 
Bahumanam will be presented to the Grihasta. 


Executive Officer 

TIRUMALA TIRUPATI DEVASTHANAMS, 
TIRUPATI 
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m APPEAL: DONATE LIBERAUY » 

i SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH, MADRAS-600 004 8 

% MOBILE MEDICAL SERVICE I 

^ s 

yin VILLAGES SURROUNDING-NATTARAMPALLI AREA, N.A. DISTRICT M 

£ S 

^ * MOBILE MEDICAL VAN serves 20 villages in a radius ofBOKma Sf 

with a population of around 25,000. ^ 

w * MOBILE MEDICAL VAN is fully equipped with well qualified $ 

^ Doctors and Para-medical Staff. S 

• ANNUAL EXPENDITURE; Rs. 1 LAKH 

* All Donations to this Rural Scheme are eligible for 100% q 

S) EXEMPTION from INCOME TAX under section 35 CCA of THE ffi 

5 INCOME TAX ACT. M 

jUt 

^ * Cheques, Drafts can be drawn in favour of SRI RAMAKRISHNA » 

MATH, MYLAPORE, MADRAS 600 004 or RAMAKRISHNA ji 

MATH, NATTARAMPALI, NORTH ARGOT DISTRICT, PIN CODE M 

. 635 852. S 

^ s 

AUM 

Sri Matre Nama. 

UNIQUE OFFER TO DEVOTEES FROM NAVASAKTHI NILA YAM 
THE HOUSE RENOWNED FOR MAKING DIVINE ARTICLES BLESSED WITH 
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THE VEDANTA KESARI 

Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to mainfest this cUvine within, 

—SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 

Vol. LXIX MAY 1982 No. 6 

Hymns from the Bh3,g3.V3.t3,. Tr. by Swami Tapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 

{.Continued from the issue for April ’82) 

(Gajendramoksha or the Liberation of the Elephant-king is one of the most popular episodes in the 
Bhagavata. When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, finds all his vaunted physical 
strength futile he surrenders himself to the Lord unreservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which 
is memorable for the purely impersonal terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. Bh. VIII 3-2-29.) 
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% \ 7. He who has neither birth nor activity, 
who has neither name, form, nor subjection to 
the Gunas of Prakriti, yet assumes all these 
through His inherent power of Maya from 
time to time for the creation, preservation, and 
dissolution of the universe—tp that Supreme 
Being my salutationi (382) 


8. He, the Brahman, the formless, who 

yet assumes infinite forms and performs as¬ 
tounding deeds—to Him the Lord of all, my 
salutation! ( 383 ) 

9. He who is self-luminous consciousness, 
the witness of all, the Supreme Self, the One 
beyond the grasp of mind, words and every- 
kind of mental mode—to Him my salutation! 

(384) 



Sri Ramakrishna Replies 

(The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and visitors, culled from the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 

Question: (asked by a neighbour of Keshab) 

“What is discrimination?” 

Answer : 

“Discrimination is the reasoning by which one knows that God alone 
is real and all else is unreal. Real means eternal, and unreal means imper¬ 
manent. He who has acquired discrimination knows that Qod is the only 
Substance and all else is non-existent. With the awakening of this spirit of 
discrimination a man wants to know God. On the contrary, if a man loves the 
unreal-such things as creature comforts, name, fame, and wealth—, then he 
doesn’t want to know God, who is of the very nature of Reality. Through dis¬ 
crimination between the Real and the unreal one seeks to know God. 

‘‘Listen to a song: 

Come, let us go for a walk, O mind, to Kali, the Wishfulfilling Tree, 
And there beneath It gather the four fruits of life. 

Of your two wives, Dispassion and Worldliness, 

Bring along Dispassion only, on your way to the tree. 

And ask her son Discrimination about the Truth. 

“By turning the mind within oneself one acquires discrimination, and 
through discrimination one thinks of truth. Then the mind feels the desire to 
‘go for a walk to Kali, the wish-fulfilling Tree’. Reaching that Tree, that is to say 
going near to God, you can without any effort gather four fruits, namely, 
dharma, artha, kama, and moksha. Yes, after realizing God, one can also get, 
if one so desires, dharma, artha, and kama, which are necessary for leading the 
worldly life.” 

Question : (asked by a neighbour of Keshab) 

“Must one always live in solitude?” 

Answer : 

“Haven’t you seen the trees on the foot-path along a street? They arc 
fenced around as long as they are very young; otherwise cattle destroy them. 
But there is no longer any need of fences when their trunks grow thick and 
strong. Then they won’t break even if an elephant is tied to them. Just so, 
there will be no need for worry and fear if you make your mind as strong as 
a thick tree-trunk. First of all try to acquire discrimination. Break the jack- 
fruit open after you have rubbed your hands with oil; then its sticky milk won’t 
smear them.” 

Question : (asked by a neighbour of KeshabJ 

“How can one recognize a holy man? 

Answer : 

“He who has surrendered his body, mind, and innermost self to God 
is surely a holy man. He who has renounced ‘women’ and ‘gold’ is surely a 
holy man. He is a holy man who does not regard woman with the eyes of a 
worldly person. He never forgets to took upon a woman as his mother, and to 
offer her his worship if he happens to be near her. The holy man constantly 
thinks of God and does not indulge in any talk except abodt spiritual things. 
Furthermore, he serves all beings, knowing that God resides in everybody’s 
heart- These, in general, are the signs of a holy man.” 

- V •-The Gospel aj Sri Jlemekrishnat pp* 210^1h 





TRUTH & BEAUTY 


"What is Truth”? asked jesting Pilate and did 
not wait for an answer. 

The occasion was historic. Jesus of 
Nazareth had been arrested and produced 
before the Roman Proconsul at Jerusalem on a 
charge of claiming to be the King of the Jews. 
When questioned, Jesus said intriguingly; 
"For this cause came I into the world that I 
should bear witness unto the truth.” This 
tangential answer put Pilate in a fix. Instead 
of saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the charge, the accused 
was speaking about intangibles like truth. 
Pilate had to go by his Criminal Procedure 
Code which contained no definition of truth. 
So he shrugged his ample shoulders, fired a 
rhetorical question at the Saviour and passed 
on to other matters. 

We, howeves, cannot afford to follow in the 
Proconsul’s footsteps. The nature of truth 
has to be understood fairly clearly if only 
for the simple reason that truth is the one 
quality or virtue that finds universal acceptance 
and reverence in all ages and in all climes. 
About other ideals, opinions and convictions 
may sharply differ. Non-violence for instance. 
Ahimsa paramo dhannah—non-violence is the 
highest virtue, say the Jains and the Buddhists; 
and Hinduism and Christianity echo the senti¬ 
ment in more or less similar terms. But all 
faiths do not nod assent. The old Testament 
speaks of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
^(|^th. Crusades and Jehads are justified as 
.^ed violence. The Nietzsches and the 
Mussolinis hail war as a test of manliness and 
heroism. Similarly democracy receives ful¬ 
some tribute from most political leaders; 
yet totalitarianism too has its vigorous cham¬ 
pions and adherents. The pros and cons for 
most ideals seem to be equally divided. Again, 
what is considered a noble ideal in one country 
and in one century may be denounced as 
barbarism, if not crime, in another country, 
and anc^er agb. Ve^tarianism, o^bacy. 


teetotalism and the like have as staunch oppo¬ 
nents as fervid defenders. No ideal gets all 
the votes. The unique exception is truth. 

It is true that very few people can adhere to 
truth cent per cent. Everyone finds it necessary 
to depart occasionally from veracity. But 
this is a human shortcoming, not a repudiation 
of the ideal. It is non-controversial that truth 
has to be accepted and lie rejected. *I shall 
tell you the truth’ we say. Never do we 
declare, *I shall tell you a lie’. Even wnen a 
person utters a deliberate lie, he does his best to 
make it appear that what he is saying is the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The more the liar departs from truth, 
the more vigorously does he strive to give it 
the mask of truth. ‘The lady doth protest too 
much’, says Hamlet, unscrambling a lie the 
Queen is uttering. Truth is held to be so 
sacrosanct that its opposite ‘lie’ is treated as an 
unparliamentary word. When a Minister made 
false statement inthe House of Commons, Chur¬ 
chill, then in the Opposition, had to call it 
"a terminological inexactitude”. Satyameva 
jayate declares our national motto, culled from 
the Sruti. And Byron sings "Truth shines 
athwart the lie”. Truth alone is unchallenge- 
ably supreme. It is twentyfour carat gold, 
beyond all cavil. 

This supremacy of truth, however is also 
its handicap. Often we find concepts poles apart 
claiming the insignia of truth and a decision 
between them bristles with difficulties. Pilate’s 
dilemma therefore continues, and we have to 
ask ourselves what are the criteria by which 
truth can be indubitably identified. 

Here the poet comes to our rescue. 

"Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know” 

sings Keats. Quite a challenging equation, a 
highly provocative identification. Beairtiful 
certainly, but is it true? The poet is admittedly 
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an ardent worshipper at the altar of Beauty. 
So has he bent the meaning of truth to suit his 
rhyme instead of reason? Arc beauty and 
truth exchangeable at par, or is this just a 
poetical license, fancy free from facts? 

Our Sastras declare that the poet—the 
Kavi—is krantadarsi. He can look far, he 
can look beyond. He sees things steadily and 
sees them whole. His intuition soars to 
heights to which mere intellect can never 
reach. Just because we with our limited 
reasoning powers are unable to apprehend what 
he perceives, we cannot dismiss his declaration 
out of hand. The nexus that the poet dis¬ 
covers between truth and beauty certainly 
calls for our close attention. 

What then is beauty? It is the highest 
tribute we can offer to a person or a thing. 
‘How beautiful? Isn’t it lovely?’ we exclaim, 
when we want to euologise something. Wliat- 
ever interests one deeply, is called beautiful. 
A surgeon examining a piece of cancerous 
tissue removed from a patient has beeir heard to 
exclaim ‘what a lovely tumour!’. Bertrand 
Russell goes into ecstasies over the beauty of 
Higher Mathematics. The^ forms of beauty 
differ, but all lovable things are lovely. 

Beauty is that which attracts, manohara— 
what captivates the mind. The captor is 
obviously stronger than the captive. The 
magnet has a power to which the iron submits. 
The imperfect finds itself drawn towards the 
perfect. It is 

The desire, of the moth for the star 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow, 

as Shelly puts it. Bhomaiva sukham chimes 
in the Upanishad. Only in the vast is there 
bliss. The petty generates misery. Beauty 
is the livery of the Infinite, the call of Beauty is 
the hail of the Limitless. Broiling in wretched* 
aess, we hope to get immense happiness on 


attaining the beautiful. Contemplating the 
beautiful we forget ourselves for the nonce. 
Beauty is a solvent that dissolves away our 
limitations and particularities and makes us 
homogeneous with bliss. And since every 
creature, consciously or uncpnsciously, longs 
only for bliss, every one finds the lure of beauty 
irresistible. 

This beauty however is far from stat^ 
It is radiantly dynamic. As the poet tells us, 

'*Ks!tane kshane yannavatam upaiti' 

tad eva lakshyant ramaniyatayah** 

‘Newer and newer every moment—that is the 
badge of loveliness.’ Beauty is ever fresh. 
Age cannot wither, nor custom stale her in¬ 
finite variety. Ordinarily, familiarity breeds 
contempt. When we deal with the same entity 
day after day, time after time, we get bored. 
Ennui creeps in and culminates in disgust. 
The charvita charvana, chewing the cud, saps 
our interest and generates hostility. Even the 
sweetest dish repeatedly tasted cloys the appetite 
and makes you ill at ease. True beauty is that 
which renews itself every moment and presents 
a fresh facet at every turn. 

But here comes a paradox. Pseudo¬ 
beauty also imitates true beauty by appearing 
to ring changes in its costume. The world is so 
much with us because it poses as a variegated 
beauty. Maya, the magnificent illusion, tricks 
us by a show of variety which we mistake for 
the spice of life. We omit to look beneath the 
painted veil and so do not realise the monotony 
that underlies all the surface glitter of mundane 
things and phenomena. Nature has deliberately 
kept our memory ludicrously short and endowed 
us with vast powers of forgetfulness. The 
pleasant and the unpleasant greet us at every 
turn but the passage of time makes us forget 
the unpleasant and remember only the pleasant. 
That is why most of us think of our earlier days 
as golden. “When I was young”, is a stock 
phrase of people in the evening of life. Th^ 
recall the old times with no^algic happiness. 
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Again we do not remember any of the innu¬ 
merable lives we have taken before. Most of 
the experiences we go through in this life we 
have gone through in past lives also. But since 
their memory is not available to us, we think 
what we experience now is novel. That is the 
trick by which Mahamaya makes us attached 
to the world. 

Punarapi jananam, punarapi maranam, 
punarapi janani jadare sayanam--‘Birth once 
more and death again, and lying in the mother’s 
womb times without number. This bitter 
fad is not a felt experience with us and so we 
merrily hug the chains of Samsara. Wisdom 
consists in being convinced about the futility 
of this repetitiveness and going straight for that 
which knows no repetition and so is ever new. 

That is truth, that is real beauty. It is 
satyam and suiidaram. Truth is that which 
persists under all circumstances. It is never 
sublated in any context. ‘Nityo* nityanam*. 
It is unqualifiedly eternal and the loveliness it 
radiates knows no monotony. ‘Tadeva sasvat 
maoaso mahotsavam*. It is a perennial exulta¬ 
tion to the mind. Truth stands all challenges, 
meets all tests. True beauty likewise survives 
all fluxes. It does not depend for its radiance 
on outer circumstances. The earthly beauties 
in which we arc usually engrossed are all 
abhasas, reflected images of the one and only 
beauty. The image depends on the reflecting 
surface. With alterations in the siuface, the 
look of the image also varie v But the object 
that is reflected is independpPbf the refleding 
surface." The sun is not affected by the variety 
of water-pots, puddles, rivers, lakes and oceans 
in which it happens to be reflected. Even if 
there is no reflecting surface, the sun continues 
to shine. So does beauty. Non-different from 
truth, it shines eternally and immaculately 
whether we, the reflectors, apprehend it or not. 
'The sun does pot shine there nor the moon. 
Qor the'stars. None of these luminaries glow 
there. All these shiiu» only in Its borrowed 
declares the Ujpanishad. 


Yes, borrowed light. It is the non¬ 
recognition oi this fact that leads to all our 
misery. The true alone is beautiful. It is 
verity that validates beauty. There is no 
independent existence for beauty apart frem 
truth. To divorce beauty from truth is to 
court sorrow. Without realising this we try 
to snatch at the sliadow of beauty forgoing 
the substance. In our petty unregenerate self¬ 
centredness, we attempt to grasp in our puny 
hands an aspect of beauty that comes our way. 
And we are surprised and shocked when we 
discover that the loveliness we have caught 
is a mockery, that when we open our hand it is 
empty. 

The mind’s urge towards beauty is legiti¬ 
mate. Anandadeva khalu imani bhutani jayante— 
from the bliss of beauty are we born, in beauty 
we dwell and into beauty shall we merge. All 
around us He has flung broadcast beauty of 
every sort. The mountains and the rivers, the 
forests and the glades, sunrise and sunset, the 
star-studded sky and the ever-rolling blue of the 
ocean, the patter of rain and the fragrance of 
the breeze, are all joyous messengers of the 
Beautiful. Poetry and song, sculpture and 
painting, music and dance are all evocation- of 
the loveliness of the Eternal. The beauty 
within us responds enthusiastically to the 
beauty without. The trouble starts when we 
attempt to make this beauty a self-centred 
possession. When we try to appropriate unto 
ourselves what is meant for all, we reap tragedy. 
Love for a lovely thing is natural. But lust for 
it is a canker, greed for it is a malady. Ma 
gridbah kasya svid dhanam— don't grasp, whose 
is wealth and whose is beauty? queries the 
Sruti. Sri, the goddess of wealth and beauty, 
belongs to the Lord. ‘Tena tyaktena bhuiQitha* 
enjoy what He gives, eryoy through renunciation, 
enjoy by allowing all beauty to flow through 
you instead of stagnating in your mean grasp. 
Be open handed, receiving fully, giving fully. 
Evam tvayi nanyathetostl—there is no other way 
but through non-possessive acceptance. 

Somerset Maugham, the greatest master of 
the English short story and perhaps the richest 
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author of recent times, was asked what success 
meant to him. With a smile he replied that now 
he could look at a sunset without experiencing 
the gnawing worry how to describe it on paper 
and make a few pounds. Enjoyment is pure 
and limitless when un-adulterated with the 
craving to possess and exploit. 

The mistake we commit is thus twofold. 
We chase a shadow ignoring the substance and 
try to limit the limitless. We are fascinated by 
the. beauty peeping through a face or a thing 
and strive to make it our own, We undergo 
all manner of travails in this hunting of the 
horizon and are rewarded usually with dis¬ 
appointment. Even if we are finally able 
to get the desired object in our grip, we dis¬ 
cover that our hopes are dupes, that the vaunted 
beauty withers with the passage of time, that 
the tempting fruit turns to ashes in the mouth. 
When it is said that the world is Maya it does 
not mean that the world has no existence. 
The import is that the worldly beauty that 
enslaves our fancy is evanescent, is circum¬ 
stantial, has no permanency about it, that the 
truly beautiful is the Real which refuses to be 
captured but is endless in its loveliness. 

In strong contrast to our worldly attitude 
to beauty is the approach ot the great ones. 
Take Siva and Parvati for instance. Uma’s 
physical beauty defied description. Even 
fCalidasa, who never suffered for want of 
similes, had to content himself by saying that 
sue was sarvavayava anavadya—faultless in 
every limb. But this intoxicating beauty proved 
impotent in winning Siva. So Uma took to the 
severest of penances. Shedding the pride in 
her outer loveliness, she dived deep 'nto her 
inner truth. Siva could not but be moved. 
Yet he put ter to one more test. Appearing 
as a Brahmachari, he launched a tirade against 
the god of the burning ghat. In piercing w ords 
be painted the utter incompat>bility of her 
lovelinesa with the eerie appearance and repre¬ 
hensible habits 01 the Lord of the elemental. 
But Uma, who thought no longer in terms 
of miter beauty but of inner verity, angrily 


snubbed him. In memorable words she dec¬ 
lared that petty men cannot understand the 
mysterious ways of the great ones. Then 
Siva, revealing himself to her in bis true form, 
confessed that he had been ‘purchased’ by her 
Tapas, It is truth that illumines beauty. 

In our own times this great principle has 
been magnificently illustrated in the lives of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada Devi. Sri 
Ramakrishna was suffused with beauty. He 
was an artist to his finger-tips. Even as a toy 
he would mould clay images of gods and 
goddesses whose verisimilitude would thrill 
the pious villagers. In fact it was after watching 
Sri Ramakrishna moulding an image that 
Mathur Babu felt strongly that he would make 
an ideal priest in the new temple. When the 
metal image of Radhakrishna wa§ damaged in 
the leg the task of repairing that sacred icon 
was assigned to Sri Ramakrishna, and it is said 
that he did the work of repairing so exquisitely 
that the fracture could not be detected at all. 
Again Sri Ramakrishna acted as if he was to the 
stage born. His personation of Siva on the 
Mahasivaratri night has passed into legend. 
Swami Saradananda records how when he 
first saw the Master dance in a gathering of 
devotees he could not believe that a male could 
dance so gracefully. Time and again Sri 
Ramakrishna would dress himself as a woman 
and move so naturally that the male members 
of the family did not detect the disguise. 

Any beauty of Nature was enough to send 
the Master into ecstasy. The very first Samadhi 
he experienced was when, as a boy of seven, 
walking across the fields, he saw a flight of 
white cranes silhouetted against the blue sky. 
Not only his mind was so sensitive to beauty 
but his physical body too was a chalice of 
beauty. It is recorded that when he would 
go for a little rest to his native village, men 
and women would line tKS streets just to have a 
glimpse of his golden personality. Indeed he 
himself has revealed that he prayed to the 
Divine Mother to take away the beauty of his 
cbmplexion lest it should prove a snare to the 
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uathinking. This is the right attitude to beauty. 
In any other person such concentrated physical 
elegance would have produced intoxication. 
But to Sri Ramakrishna the only beauty in life 
was the Divine Mother who is Soondarya- 
lahari. He surrendered everything at Her feet 
including his charm of body. It is signiiicant 
that he could not, however, surrender his love 
of truth. For him truth gave value to every¬ 
thing. Without truth everything is valueless. 

We are reminded of Anjaneya’s conduct 
during the coronation of Sri Rama. Sri Sita 
Devi presented Hanuman with the necklace of 
priceless gems that she was wearing on her neck. 
This was the least she could do to express her 
gratitude to him. But Hanuman’s response 
shocked every one in that august assembly. 
The monkey took apart each gem from the 
pecklace, bit it open and threw away the 
nieces. When Sita asked him, rather uneasily, 
what he was doing, he replied that he was 
seeing if anyone of the gems contained Rama 
within. To Hanuman anything without Rama 
was worthless. Beauty and values should 


be infilled with Rama, who is the truth 
truths. 

A similar attitude towards physical beauty 
is displayed also by the Holy Mother Sri 
Saradadevi. It is said that in the early days she 
was loveliness personified. Sri Ramakrishna 
prayed to the Divine Mother to dim her 
beauty too. So what the monks and the 
lay devotees who came to her later 
discovered was the beauty of her mind. Her 
compassion was incredibly boundless. Every¬ 
one happening to come within her orbit found 
in her his or her own mother. The beauty of 
her unconditional love inundated all without 
exception. Sri Saradadevi was left by Sri 
Ramakrishna to exemplify the grand truth of 
the Motherhood of God. And this truth 
radiated a loveliness in whose presence all ideas 
of physical beauty paled like a candle in the 
sun. 

“God alone is good”, says Spinoza. ‘God 
is Truth’ says Gandhiji. ‘Beauty is Truth’ says 
the poet. Truth, Goodness and Beauty are 
but the synonyms of God. 


SIMHAVALOKANAM 

RISE AND DECLINE OF BUDDHSIM IN INDIA 

c. p. ramaswami aiyar 

(Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, lawyer, statesman, administrator, orator, writer and above all a con¬ 
noisseur of art and life, was a scion of the family of the great V'edantin polymath Appyayya Dikshitar and 
was very much interested in philosophy and evolution of religious thought. In the following article he 
- tries to explain the paradox that Buddhism no longer flourishes in India, the land of Its birth. Buddha 
Purnima falls this year on the 7th May.) 

The spectacular rise and practically world¬ 
wide spread of the doctrines preached by Lord 
Buddha and the subsequent history of Buddhism 
in India culminating in its practical disappear¬ 
ance from the land of its birth cannot be under¬ 
stood save in the context of the internal religious 
developments in India and the varying modes 
of approach to world problems. 

The Rigveda had already postulated the 
fundgupental principles on which the Hindu 


way of life is based. The immanence of the 
eternal spirit in all the created Universe and the 
path to be pursued by an aspiring humanity 
in its quest towards the Supreme had been 
emphasized in the Vedas. At the time, there 
was the recognition of different temperaments 
demanding several forms of approach to the 
Divine and different methods of concentration. 
Although temple and image worship are not 
the features of the Vedas, nevertheless, the 
worship of Godhead throu^ the sacrificial 
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Fire (Agni being the messenger of the gods) 
and other forms of oblation and worship were 
inculcated. As l\as often happened in the 
history of humanity, the formal rituals and 
ceremonies soon tended to overwhelm the 
spiritual and more abstract ideals and the 
Upanishads represented a reaction from the 
formalistic approach. One need go no further 
than the message of Yama to Naciketas in the 
Kathopanisad and the exhortations of the 
Taittiriya and the affirmations of tlie Chandogya 
and the Brhadaranyaka, to note that prior to 
and contemporaneously with the appearance 
of the Lord Buddha, Hindu thouglit had taken 
the path of a reorientation of ideas and reaction 
from formalism. The Upanishads, however, 
were esoteric teachings intended for the select 
Illuminati and the dedicated student; and when 
Buddha v?as born, the country at large was in 
danger of being immersed in ceremonial and 
outward forms of worship and in superstition 
although, in instructed quarters, there was a 
perceptible trend towards an eclectic philosophy 
and the affirmation of the one Supreme Entity 
immanent in all creation and transcending all 
varieties and apparent dilTerences. 

Buddha was born amidst Hindu surround¬ 
ings, bred up in Hindu ways of life, believed in 
the Hindu cosmogony and modes of thought. 
The doctrines of rebirth and continuity of 
existence, of Samsara and of Karma are funda¬ 
mental in the Buddhist system as in the Hindu. 
The main distinction initiated by Buddha was 
the refusal to accept birth and heredity as 
the sole criterion of caste or Varna. The 
Dhammapada declared: 

‘A man does not become a Brahman by 
his plaited hair, by his family or by his 
birth. In whom there is truth and righte¬ 
ousness, be is blessed, he is a Brahman. I 
do not call a man a Brahman because of nis 
origin or his mother. The poor who is free 
from attachment, him, indeed, I call a 
Brahman.’ 

it 18 evident from the above passage that the 
badeground of the Buddha’s ideas are bhsed on 


a special interpretation of the Varnasrama- 
dharma. It is not birth according to him but 
conduct and discipline that makes the Brahman. 
‘Him I call a Bralunan whe, in this world, 
has risen above both ties—good and evil—who 
is free from grief, from sin and from impurity.’ 
In other respects the unde. lying ideals of hfe 
closely approximate to Hindu thought; and 
they are completely mistaken who try to 
create a kind of dichotomy or antagonism 
between Hi.idu'sm and Buddhism. It is no 
disparagement to announce t' al glrrous and 
far-read .i.'g as the me S’gc of the Buddha has 
been, it is s ill a logical and evclitionary deve¬ 
lopment of Hindu thought-processes. Mira¬ 
culously profound influence was exercised on* 
the world by the 1 fe and rcl gioi s career of the 
Lord Buddha. The gods are described in the 
Jataki a as having approached the future 
Buddha in the Tushita Heaven and to have 
besought Him saying, ‘It is not to acquire the 
glory of the universal monarch that you ful¬ 
filled the ten perfections. You have gained 
omniscience in order to save the world.’ 
The time and season for Buddhaship having 
arrived, the Buddha, choosing his time and the 
human mother who was to give him birth, 
(namely). Queen Maya Devi, came into the 
world and having been brought up in lixury 
and guarded from all sights or sounds ot human 
unhappiness, nevertheless continued to witnes 
the four signs or symbols of life exemplified 
in old age, d'sease, death, and renunciation. 
Struck to the heart by these aspects, the Lord 
Buddha left his palace and his newly born 
son whom he named ‘Rahula’ (meaning impedi¬ 
ment) and he marched forth to practise the 
penance prescribed by the Yoga systems. 
His self-mor ification brought him merely 
physical tribulalion and loss of strength. He 
came to the conclusion that this regimen was 
not the way to passionlessness or to perfect 
knowledge or to liberation. He began to ask, 
‘How is one, who is not absolutely calm, to 
reach the end which is to-be attained by his 
mind?’ It was at that time that Nandabala, 
the daughter of the leader of the herdsmen, 
observing him faint with hunger and thirsty 
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supplied him with rice cooked in milk. This 
accident gave a turn to his meditations. He 
pondered on the mysteries of existence, under¬ 
went jnany temptations and ultimately attained 
knowledge. It is narrated that when the 
Bodhisattva had obtained perfect knowledge, 
Mara, the great temptor, presented the ulti¬ 
mate temptation to him, to enter Nirvana 
and attain personal bliss. His answer was: 
‘I will first establish in perfect wisdom, 
worlds as numerous as the sand, and then I 
will enter Nirvana.’ 

The great ministry of the Loid Buddha 
then began with the Sermon that he preached at 
Samath from which the following extract is set 
out as indicative of a new revelation: 

‘What are the two extremes that have to be 
avoided? A life given to pleasure; this is 
degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignoble and 
profitless, life given to mortification; 
this is painful, ignoble and profitless. By 
avoiding these tw'o extremes, the Tathagata 
has gained the knowledge of the middle 
path which leads to insight, which leads to 
wisdom, which conduces to Calm, to 
Knowledge to Sambodhi, to Nirvana.* 

The Buddha made many converts and 
finally at Lumbini, he converted his own clan 
and regulated his life and that of his disciples 
so as to include meditation and renunciation and 
living by alms. Gradually, his message spread 
and, it was characteristic of his tolerance and 
catholicity that he accepted the hospitality of 
the courtesan, Ambapali, who also cndow'ed a 
monastery. He declared soon after recovery 
from a serious illness, 

‘I have preached the Truth without making 
any distinction between exoteric and eso¬ 
teric doctrines for, in respect of the Truth, 
the Tathagata has no such thing as the 
closed fist of a teacher, who keeps some 
things back. Surely, Ananda, should 
there be any one who harbours a thought, 
*‘It is I who will lead the brotherhood”, 
or ‘‘The Order is dependent upon me”, 
or it is He -listho should lay down instruc- 
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tions in any matter concerning the Order, 
then I say that the Tathagata thinks not 
that it is he who should lead the brother¬ 
hood or that the Order is dependent upon 
him. Why then should he leave instruc¬ 
tions in any matter concerning the Order?’ 

This great declaration not only abolishes 
all distinctions between secret and overt doc¬ 
trines but insists on self-reliance and self- 
analysis as the best means of Englightenment. 
During his last illness, his favourite disciple. 
Ananda, entreated him to live on for the good 
and happiness of the great multitude. His 
answer was memorable: 

‘But now, Ananda, have I not formerly 
declared to you that it is in the very nature 
of all things, near and dear unto us, that 
we must divide ourselves from them, 
leave them, sever ourselves from them? 
How then, Ananda, can this be possible— 
whereas anything whatever born, brought 
into being, and organized, contains within 
itself the inherent necessity of dissolution— 
how then can this be possible that such a 
being should not be dissolved? No such 
condition can exist. 

On account of this directness and simpli¬ 
city of his methods, his following increased a 
millionfold. 

At one time he was reluctant to admit 
women into his monastic Order and his answer 
to Ananda in regard to women is contained in 
the following passage arising from the question; 

‘How are we to conduct ourselves. Lord, 
with regard to womenhood?’ 

‘‘By not seeing them, Ananda.” 

‘But if we should see them, what are we to 
do?’ 

‘No talking, Ananda.’ 

‘But if they should speak to us. Lord, what 
arc we to do?’ 

‘Keep wide awake, Ananda.’ 

It is noteworthy that when Ananda ques¬ 
tioned: ‘What are we to do with the remains 
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of the Tathagata?’ his answer was, ‘Hinder not 
yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the remains 
of the Tathagata’. 

Ultimately, the Lord Buddha compro¬ 
mised with Mahaprajapati Gautami and autho¬ 
rised the establishment of nunneries. His last 
message was one of the most remarkable; 

‘Behold now, brethren, I exhort you 
saying, “Decay is inherent in all compo¬ 
nent things. Work out your salvation 
with diligence.” ’ 

And he added this precept: 

‘For whosoever, brethren, whether recluses 
or Brahmans, are thus reconstructors of the 
past or arrangers of the future or who are 
both, whose speculations are concerned 
with both, who put forward various pro¬ 
positions with regard to the past and to the 
future, they, all of them, are entrapped in 
the net of these sixty-two modes, this way 
and that way plunge about, but they are 
in it; this way and that they may flounder, 
but they are included in it, caught in it.’ 

Right through his life, the Lord Buddha dis¬ 
couraged vain speculation. He declared as 
follows: 

‘And what, Malunkyaputta, have I eluci¬ 
dated? Misery, Malunkyaputta, have I 
elucidated; the origin of misery have I 
elucidated; the cessation of misery have I 
elucidated. And why, Malunkyaputta, 
have I elucidated this? Because Malun¬ 
kyaputta, this does profit, has to do with 
the fundamentals of religion, and tends to 
aversion from desires, absence of passion, 
cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme 
wisdom and Nirvan; therefore have I 
elucidated it. Accordingly, Malunkya¬ 
putta, bear always in mind what it is that 
I have not elucidated and what it is that I 
have elucidated.’ 

He went so far as to assert in answer to a 
^u^on by Vasettha: 


‘Well, then, Vasettha, those ancient Rishis 
or the Brahmanas versed in the three 
Vedas, the authors of the verses, the 
utterers of the verses, whose ancient 
forms of words were so chanted, uttered, 
or composed, the Brahmanas of today chant 
over again or repeat, mtoning or reciting 
exactly as has been intoned or recited: 
did even they speak thus, saying: ‘ ‘We know 
it, we have seen it. where Brahma is, 
whence Brahma is, whither Brahma is”?’ 
‘Not so, Gotama.’ 

‘Then you say, Vasettha, that none of the 
Brahmanas or of their teachers, or of their 
pupils, even up to the seventh generations, 
has ever seen Brahma face to face. And 
that even the Rishis of old, the authors and 
utterers of the verses, of the ancient form 
of words which the Brahmanas of today so 
carefully intone and rec.te precisely as they 
have been handed down—even they did 
not pretend to know or to have seen where 
or when or whither Brahma is. So that 
the Brahmanas versed in the three Vedas 
have forsooth said that: “What we know 
not, what we have not seen, to a state of 
union with that we can show the way, and 
can say: ‘This is a straight path, this is the 
direct way which makes for salvation, and 
leads in, who acts accordingly to it, into 
a state of union with Brahma.” 

‘Now what think you, Vasettha? Does it 
not follow, this being so, that the talk of the 
Brahmanas, versed though they be in the 
three Vedas, turns out to be foolish talk?’ 
‘In truth, Gotama, that being so, it follows 
that the talk of the Brahmanas versed in the 
three Vedas is foolish talk.* 

In effect, it may be said that the teachings 
of the Buddha were essentially practical and 
pragmatic. He insisted in the wise man ‘making 
straight his trembling ^d unsteady thought, 
which is difficult to guard, difficult to hold back’. 
He declined every attempt to idolize him and the 
peat maxin) of the Dhammapada is: 
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‘You yourself must make an effort. The 
Tathagatas are only preachers. The 
thoughtful who enter the way are freed 
from the bondage of Mara.’ 

I have sought to summarize as far as 
possible the very words attributed to the 
Buddha and the gist of his teachings. But 
as often happens in the history of creeds and 
doctrine their pristine simplicity and essential 
humanity are, later, overlaid by complicated 
speculations, idolizations and consequent 
ceremonies and observances. It will be 
remembered that soon after his death, 
Hathayoga began to develop apace amongst 
his followers. The Sri Cakrasambhara Tantra 
the Lotus of the true Law, the Diamond Sutra 
and the Discourses and Asvaghosa expanded 
the scope and ambit of Buddha’s teachings 
until later on, Zen Buddhism developed and 
assimilated many Vedantic concepts and yogic 
practices. 

Transformations going on in an empty 

world which confronts us 

Apear real all because of ignorance. 

Try not to seek after the true. 

Only cease to cherish opinions. 

Abide not with dualism, 

Carefully avoid pursuing it; 

As soon as you have right and wrong, 
Confusion ensues, and Mind is lost. 

Unlike the Vedanta, however, special 
mportance is attached to the emptying of 
the mind. The emphasis is on Pratyahara. 

It will thus be observed that the Buddha 
‘epresented a reaction as well as a partial 
•ejection of several external and accidental 
eatures of the Hindu philosophy and Wel- 
anschaung. Nevertheless, the intrinsic 
md fundamental postulates were the same 
n both the great faiths. It thus became not 
)ttly possible but easy for later philosophers 
md thinkers in India to assimilate many of 
3uddha*8 teachings and especially to imple> 
neat his protest ag^iiii^ meaningless formali- 
w and pedantie word-e^Utting. This 


process continued daring many centuries so 
much so that the great Sankaracharya who 
developed the austere Advaitic doctrine, was 
reproached by some of his controversial 
opponents for being what they called, 
Pracchanna Bauddha, namely, a hidden or 
crypto-Buddhist. As has so often happened 
in the history of Indian thought, commencing 
with the Mohenjodaro period down to our own 
days, Hinduism incorporated ideas evolved 
by other cultures and transformed and adopted 
them and the same process took place in 
respect of Buddhist thought and philosophy. 
In the meantime. Buddhism, by reason of its 
universality, its jettisoning of caste and race 
prejudices and its turning away from the 
mysterious and the esoteric, enlisted the sup¬ 
port and obtained the homage of many races 
and communities in Asia and in Europe and 
the influence of Buddhism was pervasively 
felt not only in China, Korea, Japan and South¬ 
east Asia, but even up to the conflnes of Rome. 
It is indeed believed that early Christianity 
owes a great deal to the Buddhist scriptures 
and the Jatakas. Inevitably, however, on 
its progress throughout the known world. 
Buddhism was profoundly transformed, and 
specially in its Mahayana form, it became 
indistinguishable from the cult of a personal 
God, the Buddha occupying the same posi¬ 
tion as personal Gods and Incarnations in 
India. Buddhism also assimilated certain as¬ 
pects of Tantric procedure which were later 
put aside in India. Asoka and Sri Harsha 
sought to stabilize and propagate Buddha’s 
doctrines and Asoka’s pillars and rock-cut 
inscriptions present Buddhism in its loftiest 
aspects. But as time went on and as foreign 
invasions began to threaten the security of 
India, there was a movement in tlis country 
originating in a patriotic consolidation of 
thought and turning away from foreign ideals 
and preachings. Hinduism grew more self- 
contained and put on a defensive armour of 
self-protective devices. Die caste system based 
on birth and endogamy became now rigid and 
uncompromising. At the time of the Silappa- 
diharam, Buddhism occupied an equal place 
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in the South of India and Ceylon. But later 
on, tne caste system became crystallized 
and by the time of the Guptas, the Puranas 
began to be produced for the purpose of 
establishing and fortifying Indian as opposed 
to Buddhist and so-called foreign traditions 
of thought and of life. A wholesale reaction 
developed against ail loreign influences and 
foreign culture. The origins of Buddhism 

were ignored and it became identified with 
foreign cultures and un-Tndian ways of life. 

The decline of Buddhism in India was 
thus to the excrescences evolved in its pro¬ 
gress through the centuries and througn 

various non-Indian countries. Buddhism, as 

such, lost its characteristic influence 


particularly by reason of the fact that the 
essential doctrines of Buddhism were appro¬ 
priated and assimilated and a new and re- 
invigorated Hinduism came on the scene 
lelying on the universal teachings of the Gita, 
on the evolution of Karma and Jnana Yogas, 
on the marvellous develop'fhents of the Bhakti 
cult and upon the scope given in Indian 
philosophy for every temperament and every 
aspiration being satisfied by the multiform 
but essentially harmonious synthesis which 
was perfected by post-Buddhist founders of 
religious and philosophic system like Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhwacharya. It is often 
said that Budd-hism is dead in India. 'Ifso, 
it is dead only on the sense that a seed dies to 
produce a plant, a flower or a fruit. 

{Vedanta Kesari : May 1956) 


VISISHTADVATTA AND YOGA 
Prof. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 
{Continued from the issue of March ’82) 

(Dr. Raghavachar, Retired Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Mysore, explains 
in this article how Sri Ramanuja has adapted Patanjali-Yoga to fulfil the demands of Bhakti as the sum- 
mum bonum of human life. He examines also the status of Parpatti as a sell-sufiicient six-limbed yoga to 
evoke and attain Divine Grace. This is the third instalment of the essay.) 


VII 

The approach to God for purposes of 
gaining His liberating grace, independent of 
all other pathways, by a total surrender to 
Him has come to be known as Prapatti or 
Saranagati. Its recognition in the worlds’ 
religious literature in general and in the Indian 
traditions in particular, is a well-known fact. 
Normally, it plays a great role in the religions 
of love. The Bhagavadgita uses it perva¬ 
sively and it seems to form an ingredient in 
the attitude of Bhakti. Now in the Ramanvjite 
tradition, this factor or process of resorting 
to surrender as the sole and sufficient way 
to redemption has acquired the status of a 
Yoga or Sadhana all by itself. 


(a) The need for it. (b) its intrinsic nature 
and (c) the details that go to constitute it a 
Yoga are to be enquired into a little. 

(a) We have seen so far that the principal 
pathway to God realization is Bhakti accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja, The Bhakti of his concep¬ 
tion stands immensely enriched, as it works 
on the foundation of Karma and Jnana and 
has its own specific preparatory discipline 
conceived on the authority of the basic scrip¬ 
tures. It can be no instantaneous achieve¬ 
ment but has to be stqgdily developed till the 
liberating grace of God is rendered operative. 
It may so happen that an aspirant honestly 
finds himself tuiequal to its manifold and 
exacting requirements. In such a situation 
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Ramanuja provides in one of his interpreta¬ 
tions of the last instruction of the Gita (18-66) 
that the devotee may prayerfully submit his 
predicament to the Lord and appeal to His 
almighty mercy to initiate or adequately sup¬ 
plement his Bhakti. This is one variety of 
.prapatti, that which is resorted to in aid of 
Bhakti. The object of his devotion is sure 
to respond to that supplication and grant 
him the Bhakti needed in all its wholeness. 

A more radical situation may also occur. 
The aspirant may be utterly impatient for 
the goal, or may find impediments in his 
position or may discover in himself utter 
incompetence for understanding or for perfor¬ 
mance and appeal to his Divine Soul of souls, 
to grant him the fruit of Bhakti in response 
to this surrender itself and in such a case the 
high Bhakti that he lacks may become part 
of the goal itseU. 

This is a circumventing of Bhakti, by 
raising it to the status of the end itself from 
that of a means and implore of the Lord to 
function as the whole means for the devotee’s 
attainment of Him. This is the substitution 
of the absolute means for making real the 
absolute end, through the devotee’s utter 
self-surrender to that effect. God fills both 
the roles here, that of the granter of the boon 
and that of the agent who activates the boon¬ 
granting grace. 

(b) The nature of Parapatti is to be 
clearly understood. Its essence lies in sur¬ 
rendering to God the responsibility for 
effectuating our attainment of Him. It is 
taking the initiative to pass on one’s initiative 
in the matter to the Supreme, without any 
reservation and abandoning all further cares 
at the feet of the Master. It is a complete and 
sole act. There cannot be a series of such 
surrenders and when an act of surrender is 
complete without leaving any residual respon¬ 
sibility, it is not possible to envisage a conti¬ 
nuity or succession of sudi acts of surrender. 


The one complete act of surrender is final and 
any repetition of it for the same objective, 
would imply the falsity of the earlier surrender. 
Bhakti is a cumulative spiritual achievement 
while Prapatti, genuine and perfect, leaves 
no room for repetition. There can be no 
giving up of the same thing again and again 
if the first giving up has been real and full. 
If the first arrow has penetrated the target, 
no further shooting of arrows to the same 
point of the target is conceivable. This is a 
fine analogy offered by the Mundaka Upani- 
shad and the Ramayana reinforces the thought 
that Prapatti is a non-repetitive performance. 

(c) Prapatti is conceived in Visishtad- 
vaita as a Yoga with six limbs, even as the con¬ 
ventional yoga consists of eight limbs.* In 
each the last limb, surrender of responsibility, 
Bhara-samarpana, in the former and Samadhi, 
in the latter, is the principal factor, the otheis 
being accessory and preparatory to it. The 
accessory factors going into complete Prapatti 
and contributing to the final step designated 
Bhara-Samarpana or Bhara-Nyasa or Bliara- 
Nikshepa, are five and they are unanimously 
laid down in the relevant literature. They 
arc (1) Anukulya-Samkalpa, (2) Pratikulya- 
varjana, (3) Karpanya, (4) Mahaviswasa and 
(5) Goptrtw'a-varana. 

(1) Anukulyasya-Samkalpa: This can 
be rendered as the ‘resolve to conform to the 
will of God.’ Surrender without thi.s element 
can be no reality. The devotee who surren¬ 
ders to God must resolve to live and act in 
accordance with the purpose of God. To 
live accordingly is to live fostering the welfare 
of all creatures, for the entire univeise is God’s 
own body and it has been set up and sustained 
by Him as a vale of ‘soul-making’ so that 
creatures, incarnate in it may progress to their 
legitimate destiny in God.** 

(2) Pratikulya-varjanam: The negative 
corollary tf this follows naturally. There 
should be no disposition or conduct contrary 


* Nikshepa-Raksba of Vedama Desik. Page 40. Kanchi edition. 

** Rahasya-’naya Sara of Vedanta Des'ika. Chapter 27. 
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to the divine, teleology of the universe and 
the beings in it. These two requisities to¬ 
gether define the Prapanna’s ethical ideal 
towards the world. 

(3) Karpanya-means awareness of one’s 
utter helplessness or unworthincss in so far 
as the realisation of the goal is concerned. 
That he has no other resource and no compe¬ 
tence to progress by himself must be a matter 
of firm and full realisation on his part. His 
‘nothingness’ consciously owned leaves the 
field without impediments to the saving opera¬ 
tion of Divine grace. 

(4) This negative pre-condition must be 
supplemented with Mahaviswasa. This latter 
element means absolute faith in God, in his 
infinite knowledge, infinite power and infinite 
compassion. Feebleness of faith can lead 
to only half-hearted or insincere surrender 
from which the fruition sought for cannot 
follow. God takes up responsibility only 
when it is wholly and truly entrusted to Him. 
The height of trust ensures the certainty and 
magnitude of responsive grace. The reality 
of surrender is to be judged by the realisation 
on the part of the seeker of his utter helpless¬ 
ness and his total acknowledgment of the 
unlimited saving potency of the Supreme 
Divinity invoked. 

^5) Spiritual self-perfection is a pro¬ 
cess by which the individual is shaping him¬ 
self. He is no machine and no good can 
happen to him unsought, whatever resources 
there may be in reality to bring it about. The 
progress must flow from his own initiative and 
effort. No soul can be saved against its will. 
Hence the next accessory required is Goptrtwa- 
varana. The term means that the aspirant 
must exercise his choice (Varana) and by his 
own free will ‘elect’ to be saved by Divine 
grace. ‘God requires’, says an ancient dictum, 
‘definitive desire to be saved on the part of 
His devotee’* for Him to swing into action 


Mav 

and release His uncomfortably held up 
abundance of grace. He works on invocation 
so that the resultant blessedness is no violation 
of the freedom of individual personality. 

A Prapatti backed up these prelimi¬ 
naries is the full six-limbed Yoga and it knows 
no failure and depends on no other external 
factor for its efficacy. The speed of its fructi¬ 
fication is determined only by the intensity 
of longing backing it. 

The fundamental authority for the entire 
pathway of Prapatti is the last verse of instruc¬ 
tion to Arjuna by Sri Krishna (18-66). In 
elaborating the message packed into it, the 
Sri Vaishnava writers excel and of them 
Vedanta Desika and Pillai Lokacharya are the 
supreme interpreters. The verse.is an injunc¬ 
tion and a promise and is directing the 
disciple to adopt Prapatti as his sole and all- 
sufficient and unfailing road to redemption. 
It is true that in his commentary on the Gita, 
Ramanuja brings out tne great role of Prapatti, 
as instrumental to Bhakti. But in his Sara- 
nagati-gadya, he explicates it as inculcating 
the higner and autonomous Prapatti as a 
direct way to God-attainment and annihi¬ 
lating ail hindrances to that supreme consum¬ 
mation. The last and most significant words 
are ‘Do not grieve.’** 

The Mantra with which to offer one’s 
soul’s burden to God is one that has the sanc¬ 
tion of ancient authority of Sages and Saints 
and is named ‘Dvaya’. The whole of Sarana- 
gati-Gadya is held in tradition as sanctioned 
by Ramanuja himself as an expansion of its 
import. It signifies both Prapatti and the 
end for which it is being resorted to. Whde 
the verse of the Oita inculcates only the means, 
this mantra embodies both the means and end 
not as an instruction but as tne very utterance, 
act and volitional consc^esness constitutive 
of Prapatti, on the part of the subject surren¬ 
dering himself to his Lord. It is no te^hing 


^‘Rakshapeksham Prateekshate.’ 
**Ma suchah 
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but a performance naming the means and the 
end. More inclusive is the Mantra, known 
as Ashtakshari in the general MantrictradiUon 
but designated as *MooIamantra’ in the 
Ramanujite literature. Tt is also no text teaching 
Prapatti but a performance-formula to be 
said in words, performed in deed and execu¬ 
ted in contemplation. It is more inclusive 
than the other two as it contains a definitive 
notion of the Supreme reality, the Tattwa, 
the means being adopted, the Hita, and the 
goal aimed at, the Purushartha. It records 
the affirmation, commitment and aspiration, 


of the Prapanna. The Gita verse is the 
explication of the second factor and the Dvaya 
is that of the second and third factors. The 
first factor, namely, Tattwa is clearly brought 
into focus in the very first term in this Mantra. 
These three literary units are called ‘Rahasya- 
traya’, •(three secrets) in the Ramanujite 
tradition, and the whole Yoga of Prapatti is 
developed in the extensive eludications of them. 
The Prapatli-yoga is fully enshrined in the 
‘Rahasya-traya.’ 

‘‘Om Namo Narayanaya” 

‘‘Om Namo Naiayanaya” 

(Concluded) 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 

Dr. TAPASH SHANKAR DATTA 

(Swami Vivekananda was never tired of extolling the heart of the Buddha and the intellect of Sankara. 
Dr, Tapash Shankar Oatta who is a keen student of Buddhism, Advaita and the Practical Vedanta of 
Swamiji, traces m this article the balancing influences of the two great sons of Mother India on the Awakener 
of Modern India.) 


As a great admirer of Lord Buddha, 
Swamiji says, ‘The life of Buddha shows that 
even a man who does not believe in God, 
has no metaphysics, belongs to no sect, and 
does not go to any church or temple, and 
is a confessed materialist, even he can attain 
to the highest. Buddha may or may not 
believe in God; that does not matter to me. 
He reached the same state of perfection to 
which others comehy Bhakti—loveof God— 
Yoga or Jnana. Perfection does not come 
from belief or faith. Talk does not count 
for anything. Parrots can do that. Perfec¬ 
tion comes through the disinterested perfor¬ 
mance of action,”^ 

Swamiji‘s highest tribute to Buddha has 
been expressed thus. “The greatest soul- 
power that has been manifested”, “the 
greatest, the boldest preacher of morality that 
the world ever saw”, “the greatest preacher 
of equality”, “the greatest Hindu ever 


Swamiji goes on to say, “He was the 
only man who was bereft of all motive-power. 
There were other great men who all said they 
weiethe Incarnations of God Himself, and that 
those who would believe in them would go to 
heaven. But what did Buddha say with his 
dying breath? ‘None can help your; work 
out your own salvation.’ He said {about 
himself: “Buddha is the name of infinite know¬ 
ledge, infinite as the sky, I Gautama, have 
reached that state; you will all reach that too 
if you struggle for it.’ Bereft of all motive 
power he did not want to go to heaven, did 
not want money; he gave up his throne and 
everything else and went about begging his 
bread through the streets of India, preaching 
for the good of men and animals with a heart 
as wide as the ocean. 

“He was the only man who was even ready 
to give up his life for an-mals to stop a sacri¬ 
fice. He once said to a king, Tf the sacrifice 


bom.” 

• That three Oadyas correspond to the Pancharatra Abhlgamana. Ijya and Yoga is authoritatively 
made out by ixKieM an authority than Vedanta Desika. (Pandiaratra-Raksba, pages 146 and 148. 
Kasdiiputwn edition. 
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of a lamb helps you to go to heaven, sacri¬ 
ficing a man will help you better; so saciifice 
me.’ The King was astonished. And yet 
this man was without any motive power. 
He stands as the perfection of the active type, 
and the very height to which he attained, 
shows that through the power of work we 
can attain to the highest spirituality”.® 
He did not merely talk; he was ready to 
give up his life for the world. He said ‘‘This 
animal sacrifice is another superstition like 
that of God and soul.”* 

Paying his highest tribute to Buddha 
Vivekananda said, ‘‘1 would like to see moral 
men like Gautama Buddha, who did not 
believe in a personal God or a personal soul, 
never asked about them, but was a perfect 
agnostic, and yet was ready to lay down his 
life for any one, and worked all his life for 
the good of all.... He did not go to the forest 
to medidate for his own salvation; he felt that 
the world was burning, and that he must find 
a way out. Why is there so much misery 
in the world?-—was the one question that 
dominated his whole life.”^ 

Speaking about Buddhism, Swamiji said, 
‘‘Buddhism is historically -and not philoso¬ 
phically—because it was the most tremendous 
religious movement that theworld ever saw— 
the most gigantic spiritual wave ever to burst 
upon human society.” There is no civiliza¬ 
tion on which its effect has not been felt in 
some way or other.”* 

Notwithstanding all these high praises 
and appreciative remarks showered over Lord 
Buddha and his message, Swamiji had some 
mental pull-back about the absolute truth 
inherent in Buddhustic thoughts and ideas. 
He had reservations in accepting Buddhism 
in its entirety, steeped as he was with the 
other gigantic philosophy of Advaita Vedanta 
of Sankara. Buddha had appealed to the 
entire human race to accept the lives of mendi¬ 
cants with a view to getting rid of suffmng 
inheFent in human birth and existence. To 


Swamiji it appears to be a feeble attempt 
at solving human problems. It is not really 
grappling with the problem- of life. It is 
rather runniiig away from it. Life should 
be evwT growing and flourishing. Scientific 
knowledge and industrial development should 
be embraced as an inevitable fruit of human 
brain and endeavour. Population shall be 
ever growing and growing needs of basic 
human needs should be there along with it. 
How can the world leave aside all these ques¬ 
tions ? Shall we go back to a primitive 
way of life ? Shall the entire human society 
commit suicide or turn to beggary? Who will 
be the giver and who will be the beggar? How 
shall food grow ? How shall we cover our¬ 
selves with mendicant’ raiments ? These are 
pertinent and overwhelming questions. 
Buddhis n does not offer any answer to these 
questions. Denial of life and its enjoyment, 
repudiating the luxury of life, even the basic 
importance of life, is a very short-cut process. 
It is neither a panacea nor even a palliative 
for the manifold malaise of social life. Tagore 
also decried this aspect of Buddhism. Though 
service over self, work for the good of man¬ 
kind, charity and benevolence, all these are 
noble creeds nobly laid down by Buddha 
which ever remain the basic principles of 
civilization from the dawn of history to this 
day, Buddha merely underscored these points 
and revived the memory of mankind to these 
aspects of the moral and spiritual role of man¬ 
kind. Moreover, in the sphere of meta¬ 
physical speculation also, Vivekananda could 
not see eye to eye with Buddha’s thoughts and 
philosophies. In Buddha’s advocacy of reli¬ 
gion there is no place for God. ‘‘God is only 
a superstition invented by the priestsi. I 
there is a God, why is there so much misery 
in the world ? Man was loving God and 

forgotten all about his brother-man. 

Buddha turned to the other God-man. It is 
man that is to be loved. «,It was ihe first wave 
of intense love for all men—the first wave 
of true unadulterated wisdom—that, starting 
from India gradua.ly inundated country after 
country, north, south, oast, and wMt.**® 
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Swamijt opines that “negative element 
of Buddhism—there is no God and no soul— 
died out. I can say that God is the only being 
that exists; it is a very positive statement. 
He is the only Reality. When Buddha says 
there is no soul, I say, ‘“Man, thou art one 
with the universe; thou art all things.” 

“Buddha’s doctrine of self can be better 
understood if it is looked at in our way. In 
the Upanishads there is already the great 
doctrine of the Atman and the Brahman. 
The Atman, Self, is the same as Brahman, 
the Lord. This Self is all that is; It is the only 
Reality. Maya, delusion, makes us see it 
as different.”8 

• 

Thus as against Lord Buddha Swamij* 
justified with cogent argument Brahman 
and Atman, the very difference of which he 
abolished in h’s Jnana-Kanda which is in 
a sense the exposition of the Advaila Vedanta 
of Samkara in a very clear and lucid langu¬ 
age. 

Buddha’s concept of equality of man 
and equal right of man to the knowledge and 
wisdom (even to the knowledge of Veda) 
found an echoing heart and reflection in the 
Marxian concept of equa.ity or Samya-Vada. 
But so far as the concept of economic equality 
underlying Marxism was concerned it was 
beyond Buddha’s sphere of thought. Buddha 
had other concepts regarding material needs 
which is quite unlike the Marxian concept. In 
Swamiji’s words, “He (Buddha) preached 
the most tremendous truths. He taught the 
very gist of the philosophy of the Vedas to 
one and all without distinction, he taught it 
to the world at large, because one of his great 
messages was the equality of man, that men are 
all equal. No concession there to anybody. 
Buddha was the great preacher ofc quality. Every 
man and woman has the same right to attain 
spirituality—^that was his teaching. The 
difference between the priests and the other 
castes he abolished. Even the lowest were 
entitled to tj[ie hipest attainments; he opened 
thedoqr of Nirvanh W oR® ®hd all.”® 


In another context Swamiji said, “The 
life of Buddha has an especial appeal. All 
my life I have been very fond of Buddba, 
but not of his doctrine. I have more venera¬ 
tion for that character than for any other— 
that boldness, that fearlessness, and that 
tremendous love. He was born for the good 
of men. Others may seek truth for themselves; 
he did not even care to know truth for him¬ 
self. He sought truth because people were 
in misery. How to help them,-that was his 
only concern. Throughout his life he never 
had a thought for himself. How can we 
ignorant, selfish, narrow'-minded human beings 
ever understand the greatness of this man?”*® 

Buddha, the great Karma-Yogin was 
the greatest inspiration for Vivekananda. He 
is the great source of infinite compassion for 
mankind who stood for annihilation of self 
for the good of man and acted solely without 
any motivation. This identification of indi¬ 
vidual .soul with universal soul (not 
Brahman) acted as an electrifying spirit on 
Vivekananda and thrilled his being with 
ecstasy. His identification of God with man 
was a step further for this concept of Buddha. 
He brought this metaphysical question of God 
and soul and wove it round the Buddhistic 
idea of annihilation of self which in fact, sig¬ 
nifies merging of individual self into the uni¬ 
versal self—takingit in the sense of a collective 
consciousness of humanity, unfettered from 
any conception of Soul or Brahman of 
Upnanishad. There is no string behind this 
concept of Buddha. This concept of collec¬ 
tive consciousness of man is not linked with 
any personal or impersonal Soul (Brahman 
or God). It is self-sufficient, all-comprehen¬ 
sive and all-pervasive. Whereas Vivekananda 
could accept the basic thought of this concept, 
he could not be satisfied with this self-expla¬ 
natory process of Buddha. His mind was 
too prone to the metaphysical aspects of 
life. It is not simply a question of giving a 
scientific causal relation to Buddhistic thought. 
It has also its root in the spiritual realisation 
of the cause (God) propounded by his Guru, 
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Sri Ramakrishna, who taught him to see the 
world as the manifestation of God that tur- 
moiled his soul. Thus Vivekananda acts and 
reacts on the concept of Buddhism. There 
is a sort of touch and go in the whole, process. 
“Aho Vijhya Kaha Aga Ar" (This is only 
external phenomenon or illusion; go ahead and 
tell me the basic truth—noumenon, the eternal 
truth.) In other words, Vivekananda had 
no reservation over the concept of Karma- 
Yoga laid down by Buddha but it must fol¬ 
low from the concept of eternal soul. It 
is not just his (Vivekananda’s) whim. It 
furnishes the prospect and background to 
make the idea comprehensive and winning. 

Studying from the historical points of view, 
Buddha might have performed a stupendous 
work in laying aside the controversial points 
of the concept of God or Brahman. He did 
not like to tread upon this thorny path. He 
laid before man a scheme of life based upon 
love, charity and reality and on the pri.iciple 
of ‘Be good and do good.” He in isted on 
the attainment of purity of the individual 1 fe— 
a self-less, motiveless 1 fe. But looki ig back 
from a distance of 2500 years, this concept 
of Buddhism cut off from all spiritual and 
metaphysical perspective appears to be like 
a crystal ball dewy and glistening, tearful and 
shining against the blue sky but sustaining a 
precarious existence. 

Swamiji wanted to save this beautiful 
crystal and stirring beauty of Buddhism 
within the protective and decorative frame¬ 
work of Advaita Vedanta and in that be 
succeeded immensely. Vivekananda saw the 
danger inherent in the bare concept of Karma- 
Yoga. Though it could hold its own for 
some days, it could not stand on its own per¬ 
manently. It found itself standing on a slip¬ 
pery ground. The entire world was loosen¬ 
ing from under it feet and a gaping fissure 
Was visible underneath the entire concept. 
The outcome of this theory shorn of any 
epiritual decor or spiritual back-ground in 
the long mn drovh mvn not mitihM h 


illumined by the Master’s high wisdom into 
despair and desperation, and it proved to be 
devastating for the society. It drove man 
to the arms of atheism. They started having 
recourse to all sorts of unprincipled and im¬ 
moral practices. ^ 

Commenting on the decay of Buddhism 
in India Swamiji said, that “in spite of the 
preaching of mercy to animals, in spite of 
the sublime ethical religion, in spite of the 
hair splitting discussions about the existence 
or non-existence of a permanent soul, the 
whole building of Buddhism tumbled dawn 
piecemeal; and the ruin was simply hideous.... 
The most hideous ceremonies, the most horrible 
the most obscure books that human hands 
evei w'lote or the human brain ever conceived 
the most bestial forms that ever passed under 
the name of religion, have all been the creation 
of degraded Buddhism.”^^ And referring to 
the legacy which Buddhism in its state of 
degradation left for Samkara, Swami Vive- 
kananda continued: “But India has to live, 
and the spirit of the Lord descended again. 
The marvellous boy Sankaracharya arose and 
showed that the real essence of Buddhism 
and that of the Vedanta are not very different, 
but that the disciples did not understand the 
Master, and have degraded themselves, denied 
the existence of the soul and of God and have 
become atheists. That was what Samkara 
showed, and all the Buddhists began to come to 

the old religion.’**® 

* 

Undoubtedly Vivekananda found in 
Buddha the greatest man ever born who dedicat¬ 
ed motiveless service to mankind. “Begood and 
do good” is the summum boaum of life. There 
can be no other good motive for living. This 
supreme mbtive of life inspired Vivekananda 
who stood for reorientation of humanity. He 
rejected all the accumulated excrescences of 
Buddhism after the decadence started. 
Buddhists lost all their moral anchorage of 
lifci. They denied soul at^d they could not 
stick tb the gtteat ethical principle of their 
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Master. On the other hand, they got them¬ 
selves involved in all sorts of obscurantism, 
ma^ic art and some sort of necromancy which 
was the off-shoot of ancient Tantric rites. The 
entire society was turned into the vortex of 
degradation. In fact, hellish chaos was let 
loose. Nothing divine, nothing sublime could 
survive in this vicious world. 

Samkara could see the danger inherent in 
this disorder of society. He wanted to turn 
back the mind of man to the spiritual principle 
of Vedanta. Soul was re-instated in its pristine 
glory and divin ty was restored to its own 
sightful position in the scheme of life. Society 
rtarted to breath freely, the asphyxiating fume 
that was poisoning the entire spirit of life was 
blown off by the doctrine of Vedanta. Men 
felt new glory in their existence, they felt that the 
Divine is in them and they have a divine role to 
play. This role is conducive equally to their 
individual souk as much as it was furthering the 
cause of the eternal soul. The entire society 
is to be resuscitated with the inspiring voice of 
Upanishads or Vedanta. Herein lies the his¬ 
torical role of Vivekananda. Thus Vivekananda 
found both of these great pillars of mankind, 
Buddha and Samkara, the foundation of future 
edifice of human society while he himself like 
a colossus stood astride the two worlds—the 
world of Buddha and the world of Samkara. 

In Vivekananda the ethics of selfless 
service epitomised in the word, ‘Be good and do 
good’ of Buddha acted as a soul-stirring idea 
which electrified and thrilled the entire being of 
Swamiji. He felt within him saturated as he 
was, drawn with identical motive, from the 
other sources. What his great Guru Sri 
Ramakrishna taught him through his very 
common-place anecdotes and stray remarks 
found enough concurrence in the preaching of 
Buddha.« So it was‘not difficult for him to 
accq}t the “Greatest man of the world,” 
namely Buddha. 

Yet without the concept of soul, Swamiji’s 
heart will nc^ be quenched. His 


Guru Ramakiishna taught him to see the 
world as a manifestation of Goddess Kali. 
The vision was shown to him; how can he 
deny that? Who will give him the necessary 
scientific support for his vision? Vivekananda, 
the great rationalist as much as a great spiritua¬ 
list, shall not be satisfied by mere vision. 
Who knows that he was not hypne^ised ? Who 
knows that he has not been dominated by a 
magician in the form of Ramakrishna? So his 
great curious and questioning soul went out in 
quest of truth and to find corroborative evi¬ 
dence and support for such vision in the holy 
books of ancient India—Veda and the Upa- 
nisads. He was delighted to find enough 
justification for such vision in Samkara's 
Advaita Vedanta. Thus his soul found con¬ 
tentment in his Guru’s message. Thus one 
half of the soul of Vivekananda, the great 
Karma-Yogin and Sannyasin found quietude 
and mooring in Advaita Vedanta and the other 
half of his soul which was dedicated to and 
vowed for the good of the people found in 
Buddhism, a great sustaining spirit in the 
motto ‘Be good and do good*. Thus the 
world found a new colossus whose one leg was 
planted in Advaita Vedanta and the other 
leg was firmly rooted in the Karma-Yoga of 
Buddha. 

India of today with all its glories and with 
all its imperfections on her head is the creation 
of the great colossus Swarai Vivekananda. 
It is Vivekananda who started the new India on 
the basis pf its ancient heritage. The soul of 
that movement was of course Sri Ramakrishna. 
What Raja Rammohan Roy did was imposition 
of European culture and basic creed of Chris¬ 
tianity larded with Upanishadic aroma on Indian 
mind and tried to transplant it on the Indian 
soul. It is Ramakrishna-Vivekananda who 
reversed the process. Vivekananda started 
from India and spread out to the world the 
spiritualism of ancient Indian thought. Like 
the great Indian banyan tree it spreads its 
branches all over the world. TTie seed was all 
fertile because it was indigenous. So it grew 
to full foliage and branched off to provide 
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various shade and offered resting place to all References; 

suffering humanity parched by the dry and hot All references are to the Complete Works of 
atmosphere of the industrial civilisation. Thus Swami Vivekananda. 

while Rammohan Roy’s Brahmasamaj got a 1. IV. 136-9. 2, IV. 135-6. 3. VIII. 98. 

premature burial, Vivekananda’s message 4. II. 352. 5. VTII. 92 6, VIII. 99-100. 

spread like a quake-shock that made fissures 7. VTII. 105. 8. VTll. 100-11. 9. IV. 98. 

in the minds of alien people. 10. IT. 352. 11. III. 264-5 12. 111. 265. 


RELIGION AND MAN 

By SWAMI SIDDHINATHANANDA 

(The inner life of man has to find expression in the outer. Religion must function through society 
and transform it. It should not stultify itself by turning insular. Nor should it get entangled in power 
politics and forget its prime duty of leading man nearer to Cod. Swami Siddhinathananda of Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Calicut, and erstwhile editor of the Prabuddhakcrala, examines this dilemma in the 
following article and maintains that a modicum of voluntary poverty is the salt that can preserve the savour 
of religion engaged in social amelioration. This paper was read at a World Conference of Religions held 
at the Chowara Cultural Centre, Ernakulam, in November 1981.) 

Religion is purely a human phenomenon, deliver the goods. Then he began to search 
for, non-human beings have no religion, within himse.f. This search of man for his 
Why did man develop religion ? The question spiritual content is religion. Regaining his 
demands a definition of man. Man is a pristine spiritual status is the goal. Religion is 

being possessing a body, a mind and a soul, the realisation of the perfection already in 

Of these, which is primary ? Evidently not man, said Swami Vivekananda. So, it is a 

the body, for it is inert. The mind is too constitutional need and compulsion of his. 

fickle to be man’s essential being; besides, Once man becomes aware of his spiritual 
it doesn't operate in deep sleep. There is a being, he will find that the same spirit per- 
subtle spiritual principle and that is the vades everything and everywhere, for spirit has 
essential reality of man. The other two are no special or temporal limitation. This leads 
subject to variation. But the spiritual dimen- one to the vision of unity in diversity. Man 
sion of man is constant. So man is a spirit becomes concerned about his fellow beings 
endowed with a body and operating it through through the spirit, for every being is his own 
the mind. Body is material and spirit is pure self in a different guise, 
consciousness. Both being of diametrically 

opposed nature, they cannot coexist or interact Though the call of religion is individual 
just as light and darkness cannot coexist or and interior, with the growth of spiritual 
interact. The connecting link is the mind; it awareness it assumes a social aspect also, 
is subtle matter capable of reflecting and The former may be called the vertical spiritual 
tiansmitting the light of the spirit. How the growth and the latterits horizontal involvement, 
three got into such a combine, nobody knows: Hinduism had developed ^ system of its own to 
but it is a painful fact of experience with us. discharge this social debt and duty. It was a 
It has created tremendous problems for man. scheme to prepare man to go through life in a 
Misery, mental andphysical, is its most manifest restrained and graded ^manner, discharging 
form. It is in order to rid man of misery that duly his duties to society and at the same time 
he developed religion. Several other remedies leading him on to the ultimate spiritual freedom, 
he discovered, all of which ultimately failed to As a student, he learns the duties and purpose 
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of life. As a citizen, he earns his livelihood 
through honest means and enjoys legitimate 
pleasures. His education has given him a 
training to lead a simple and purposeful life. 
He does not transgress moral restraints for 
personal pleasure or profit. He helps fellow- 
men to acquire wealth and wisdom. Once he 
has provided for the welfare of his family and 
has discharged his social duties as a law-abiding 
citizen, he retires from active social life and 
devotes himself totally to spiritual pursuits. 
The first half of life is devoted to the 
discharging of domestic and social debts and 
duties and the later half for spiritual freedom. 

Religion being the relation between man 
and his Maker, it is essentially individualistic. 
Hinduism has all along been an individualistic 
religion. It is highly democratic, giving maxi¬ 
mum freedom to the individual to pursue his 
own mode of Sadhana. Its-social concern was 
only an adjunct to this primary purpose. It 
withstood the test of time so long as the people 
were above wants and the land not overcrowded. 
But of late the situation has changed. Due to 
wars and foreign invasions the country became 
impoverished. Industrialisation brought about 
overcrowding. Advent of organised religions 
upset the old order. All these factors have 
necessitated some rethinking on the part of the 
Hindus as to how to preserve their age-old 
ideals in the changing situation. People have 
begun to question the usefulness of a purely 
world-denying religion. Withdrawal from 
active concerns of the world is being dubbed as 
escapism. Though such criticisms are shallow 
and misguided, they have made religious men 
more aware of their social duties and of the 
inhumanities perpetrated by the privileged 
groups on the ignorant masses under the cover 
of religion. Caste was a social institution 
foisted on religion and it was used by vested 
interests to sarfeguard their power and pride 
to the detriment of the vast majority. This 
misuse of religion was the worst bane of Hindu¬ 
ism, "The awakening of the masses and the 
enlightened awareness of the upper classes have 
removed this evil. Even though it may be 


m 

lurking in some dark corners of the old guards 
it is definitely on the run and for the next 
generation, it will only be a story of the past. 
Several other social evils also are on the way 
out. 

The economic question is more compli¬ 
cated. In fact it is the economic backwardness 
of the masses that is responsible for most of the 
ills of the Indian society which often surface as 
religious hatred, communal conflict and political 
riots. India is a vast country with a large 
population and subjected to foreign exploita¬ 
tion for long. Only recently, the destinies of 
the nation have come to Indian hands. The 
masses arc impatient for improvement of their 
material condition. So problems galore crop 
up. All sorts of discontents are exploited 
interested groups to fan the flame of rivalry 
and hatred to gain their self-interest. Political 
parties arc quite too prone to blame religion 
for their failure to de’iver the goods. Con¬ 
certed, hard and honest work alone can solve the 
economic problems of the people. No leader 
is willing to tell this simple fact openly to his 
followers lest he be dethroned by them. All 
political parties propose easy ways to prosperity. 
They compete in shedding crocodile tears in the 
name of the poor and the oppressed and join 
together to fleece the wealthy to fill their own 
pockets. And the wealthy will buy the leaders 
to serve their own interests. Thus the game 
goes on. Man’s greed and selfishness manifest 
in diverse ways. In this mad play of selfish¬ 
ness, of what avail is the religious man’s feeble 
voice? Who will hearken to the voice of a 
Buddha or a Christ? Yet, the religious man 
cannot and should not beat a retreat in des¬ 
pair. It is the duty of religion to refine man. 
Only religion can reduce man’s selfishness and 
arouse in him a sense of duty and a concern for 
fellow men. Even those who denounce reli¬ 
gion will one day crave for the consolation that 
religion alone can provide. Greater the gloom 
deeper the need for light. The. salt has to 
preserve its flavour and share it with others. 
Yes, religion has a positive part to play to 
improve the economic condition of the poor and 
to remove the social inequalities. 
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Isolated voices however loud will be 
ignored. Forces against religion are organised 
and hence religion also has to gather its 
forces to meet the challenge. It is not enough 
for each religion to get organised; all religions 
have to come together and devise ways and 
means to meet the situation. It will be suicidal 
for religions to fight among themselves when 
forces ranged against them are highly equipped 
and organised. 

The world has to be viewed as one family 
and the problems of poverty have to be tackled 
in an organised way. World religious bodies 
must come together, pool their resources and 
help the needy without any disiinclion of creed 
or race. Even for its own survival religion has 
to work for the eradication of poverty, for an 
empty stomach is no good for relijion. Reli¬ 
gious men cannot shrink their social obligations. 
They have to chalk out plans and programmes 
with a sense of urgency to remove poverty 
from the face of the earth. Re’ijions must 
contribute their own share materially, morally 
and spiritually for the qualitative toning up 
of mankind everywhere. 

Religious man entering on social services 
has to exercise extreme care'not to lose his 
moorings. Organisations acquire property; it 
brings in power and prestige; slowly a hierarchy 
comes into being. To preserve the property 
and extend their influence, the hierarchy will 
enter into politics. Politics is power game. 


Once one is inside it, one does not care much 
for the means one employs to achieve the end. 
Any means is fair to win. Religion will be 
forgotten. Its outter trappings may remain 
but the spirit would have fled. This state of 
affairs gives critics cause to dub religion as 
obscurantist and oppressive. This has been the 
fate of all organised religions. 

The urge for organisation in a disorganised 
religion such as Hinduism takes the form of 
communal groupings. They are social groups 
organised for collective bargaining as much as 
the political parties. But the infight and inter¬ 
fight of theirs hurt the religion to which they 
belong. Of course, they are not serious in their 
religious profession; they will don or doff 
their religious garb as and when self-interest 
demands. But they bring discredit to religion. 

So, when men who are serious about their 
religious life enter into social problems, they 
have to take care not to acquire too much 
wealth or property. If they remain poor, 
though their immediate effectiveness may not 
be spectacular, they can avoid a lot of other 
complications and thereby keep their ideals 
unharmed. 

Religious man’s first and last commitment 
is to God. All other obligations are derived 
from that. He must love God for the sake of 
God and serve fellow men in and through God. 


I do not mean to say that other things are not necessary. I do not mean to say that political or 
social Improvements are not necessary, but what I mean is this, and I want you to bear it in mind, that 
they are secondary here and that religion is primary. The Indian mind is first relii^ous, then anything 
else. Our life Wood is spirituality. If it flows clear, if it flows strong and pure and vigorous, everything 
is right; political, social, any other material defects, even the poverty of the land, will all be cured if 
that blood is pure. In India, social reform has to be preached by showing 4k>w much more spiritual a 
life the new system will bring; and politics has to be preached by showing how much it will improve the 
one thing that the nation wants—its spirituality. 


--Swuiil VlvefranaiMla 



T.s. ELIOrS “BURNT NORTON” 

IN THE LIGHT OF HINDU THOUGHT 

Dr. S. NAGARAJAN 

(T. S, Eliot is universally recognized not only as one of the major English poets of the twentieth 
century, but also as the mouthpiece of the spirit of the postwar world. His meditative poems reflect power¬ 
fully the tension between man's position in space-time and his desire to escape its dimensions. In the 
following article Prof. S, Nagarajan of the University of Hyderabad, takes up for analysis the philosophic 
concepts embedded in Eliot’s ‘Burnt Norton*, the first of the four poems that constitute the famous ‘Four 
Quartets’ which is considered by most critics as his major poetic achievement,^ ‘Burnt Norton’ is the name 
of a house with a rose garden in which children are playing. Prof. Nagarajan (races the close parallelism 
between Hindu thought and Eliot’s musings on time, flux, consciousness, lotus, light, ^|||mism and still¬ 
ness. Cultural trappings may differ, but intuitional wisdom is the same in all dimes.) 


What is the appeal of T. S. Eliot’s ‘Burnt 
Norton’ to a Hindu? To many readers of the 
poem, the question will come as a confession of 
an interest in literature that is extra-literary. 
It is quite true that ‘Burnt Norton’ is a poem, 
first and last, and any interpretation of it which 
is not controlled by that awareness rules itself 
out instantly. But it is a religious poem; tliat 
is, it affirms in tht experiential idiom of poetry 
“the primacy of the supernatural over the 
natural life.” Its consideration as a religious 
poem must walk a razor’s edge. Whether it 
has done so or not will depend on whether the 
meaning of the poem is relevantly enriched 
even for those who do not share the special 
point of view assumed by the critic. 


Philosophical thinking in India, and the 
pattern of the ideal Hindu life, with its four 
goals and stages of life, have been inspired by 
the aim of resolving the problem which the 
poet states succinctly at the very beginning: 
Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 

If all time is eternally present 
All time is unredeemable. 

The lines suggest a non-Christian concep¬ 
tion of cyclic time. According to Christian 
thought, time runs in a straight line, “finite at 
its two extremeti^, having a beginning and an 
end.^ Here the direction of time is inever- 
sible;, it jnrpgre^es towards an end, a goal, 
audit ia of continuous progress.... 

As cj^pO!^ to the ^eelc view, the world of the 


Christians is created in time, and must end in 
time. It begins with the first chapter of Genesis 
and ends with the eschatalogical perspeaives of 
the Apocalypse. Moreover, the Creation, the 
Last Judgement, and the intermediary period 
extending from one to the other, are all unique. 
This created unique world, which began, which 
endures, and which will end in time, is finite, 
limited at both extremities of its history. It's 
neither eternal nor infinite in its duration ; it 
will never be repeated, nor will the events that 
occur in it. The world is wholly immersed in 
lime” (Henri-Charles Puech, “Gnosis and Time,’ 
in Joseph Cambell(edj: Man and Time, New 
York, 1957, p. 46). 

The Hindu belief is different. According 
to Sarakara, Real'ty is single and immutable; 
it is called Brahman. Brahman possesses 
a power known as maya. This is made up of 
three gunas (sometimes translated as ‘qualities’ 
or ‘factors’), sattva, rajas and tamas. These 
three gunas perpetually combine among them¬ 
selves in different proportions without however 
forfeiting their individual properties or charac¬ 
teristics. All mental and material phenomena 
are the result of such combinations. When the 
gunas are perfectly balanced among them* 
selves, there are no phenomena at all and the 
cosmos exists in potency. Such a state of 
cosmic manifestation is called Prakriti. But 
this does not last. The Lord of Creation 
disturbs the balance and the cosmos begins 
to evolve. What we call creation is the sprouting 
of “n^ure’s germens”, to adapt a medieval 
Christian expression found in Shakespeare; 
add destruction is the recession of the plant into 
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seed. This ceaseless march of the gimas from 
equilibrium to disequilibrium and back again 
into equilibrium is samsara, and its obvious 
characteristic is flux, time past, time present and 
time future. 

But, in addition to a time which is in 
eternal flux, there is a time which is always 
present, fliixless. If the dternal has neither 
a beginning nor 4 |||^nd, only the present which 
neither yields to me past nor slips into the 
future can be called so. But samsara is also 
eternal; the cycle of cosmic existence has neither 
a beginning nor an end. Time, that is, can be 
regarded either as flux or as the fluxless. The 
aim of the Hindu religion is to teach its adher¬ 
ents practical ways of resolving this paradox. 
The fluxless is not a separate category of 
existence, but occurs in the flux without being 
part of it. And we speak of ‘redeeming’ the 
fluxlcss for it is our inalienable right, though 
in practice we have known nothing but the 
flux. 

The conception of an existence free from 
flux is an ‘abstraction’ from our datum which is 
samsara. Philosophic speculation however 
offers liberated existence as a perpetual possi¬ 
bility. So in Vedanta it is said that avidya, 
the primal ignorance of the true nature of the 
self, namely, that it is identical with the Brahman, 
is without a beginning* anad<, but it is not with¬ 
out an end, ananta, “If we see a jar, we can 
say that the knowledge of the jar came into 
being just now. When did the ignorance of the 
jar begin? The question is, on the face of it, 
absurd. Similarly, there could have been no 
point of time when the primal ignorance had its 
origin.” Both point to one end •— which is 
the Brahman. The end, says the poet, is always 
present, not only because the goal is always 
present, but the opportunity to realise it is 
continuously offered. The door into the rose 
garden opens and shuts every moment. The 
Buddha said: “Get ye across tne sticky mire. 
Let not the moment pass, for they shall mourn 
whose moment is past.” (Samyutta Nikya, 
IV, 126), If the avidjf* which is anadt, but not 


ananta, the tactful description in the poem 
is: 

Footfalls echo in the memory 

Down the passage which we did not take 

Towards the door we^ never opened 

Into the rose-garden. 

We never opened the door. Rather in the 
way of Sankara on the modality of avidya, 
the poet of “Burnt Norton” also slips away 
from the problem of definitions with the tenta¬ 
tive remark, “My words echo thus in your 
mind.” There is a dim awareness that our 
present mode of existence does not belong^ to 
our original nature. Instead of living in the 
rose garden, we seem to inhabit a stuffy room 
where the rose-leaves in the bowl are faded with 
dust. (According to Hindu belief, Brahma, the 
Creator, is motivated by rajas which literally 
means ‘dust.’) 

II 

But from the garden comes the call of the 
bird, faint but unmistakable. The bird sings 
that ‘they’ arc round the corner. Labouring 
under avidya, we dismiss the song of the thrush 
as an auricular illusion. For, the song des¬ 
cribes the first world that never was, and yet, 
never was not. The poet’s ‘they’ is none other 
than ‘we, as we might have been’ but for 
avidya. The nature of the first world which is 
the burden of the song of the thrush is suggested 
in the imagery. 

The Hindus have alw'ays regarded water as 
a tangible manifestation of the divine essence. 
“In the beginning, everything was like a sea 
without light,” says a hymn in the Rig Veda. 
Even today a familiar object of worship— 
without which in fact no auspicious act can be 
performed — is the kalasha, a pitcher of con¬ 
secrated water symbolizing the presence of the 
divinity. There are many stones in Hindu 
mythology which elucidate the symbolic mean¬ 
ing of waten When the Lord 'withdraws into 
Himself the universe which is the creation of 
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his mays, the event is represented in Hindu 
mythology as a niahapralaya, a dissolution of the 
ultimate elements of the cosmos into the 
undifferentiated fluid out of which! they arose. 
Thus the pool of water in ‘Burnt Norton” 
symbolizes for a Hindu the potential stuff of 
existence. 

Again, when a phase of creation is resumed, 
the Lord is represented as putting forth from 
His cosmic body from the navel a single golden 
lotus with Brahma, the divinity in charge of the 
task of creation, seated in tiie centre of the 
flower. According to the Hindus, the waters 
are “the maternal procreative aspect of the 
absolute, and the cosmic lotus is their generative 
organ” (H. Zimmer in Myths and Symbols of 
Indian Art and Civilization). The rising lotus 
in “Burnt Norton” connotes for the Hindu 
that creation is on. Further, in Buddhist- 
Mahayana art, the lotos is assigned to the 
female personification of the highest wisdom 
known as prajna-paramita — the wisdom, 
namely, that leads to nirvana. In Javanese 
consecration figures, the commemmorated 
person, usually a prince, is portrayed as a 
divinity, sitting on a lotus and holding another 
lotus in his hand. The meaning of the repre¬ 
sentation, says Zimmer, is that all beings are 
brought forth from the divine creative essence 
and are virtually parts of the Highest Being. 
This concept obtains in later Hinduism also; 
the Brahman is present as the atman in all of us. 
The rising lotus has thus the furtner connota¬ 
tion, for a Hindu reader, that ever since our 
origin we have possessed prajna, or wisdom in 
the highest. 

Since the theme of the poem includes the 
recovery of this wisdom as an active awareness, 
it is relevant to note that ‘the heart* which 
is regarded in the mystical physiology of the 
Upanishads as the abode of the Brahman is 
often compared in shape to a lotus-bud. 
“AUM. There is in this city of the Brahman 
an abode, the small lotus (of the heart); within 
it, js a small akasa (space). Now what 
exists tHthin that small alc^T That is to be 

V. K. May ^l-r 4 


sought after; that is what one should desire to 
understand” (Chbandogya Upanishad, VXII, 
i, 1-5), Accepting this view, Patanjali advises 
the yogic aspirant that meditative concentra¬ 
tion may also be obtained by fixing the mind on 
“the light in the lotus of the heart.” In the 
physiology of Yoga, there are seven centres of 
spiritual consciousness in the spinal column. 
At the base there is a vast reserve of spiritual 
energy which the Yogi tries to elevate through 
the centres till it reaches the highest situated at 
the top. All these centres are said to have the 
shape of a lotus with the seventh having a 
thousand petals. When the energy reaches 
the seventh, the Yogi realizes the Brahman. 

To sum up: the poet’s lines “And the 
lotus rose quietly, quietly. The surface glittered 
out of heart of light,” recall for the Hindu 
readers of the poem the creative activity of the 
absolute in cyclic time and the wisdom or 
Prajna which has existed always and of which 
we must become consciously aware. The 
paradox of the human situation is that it exists 
in ‘ignorance’ without ever being confined to it 
through necessity. The ‘End* is always present. 

Ill 

According to Hindu belief, in order to 
gain to a state of prajna it is essential to 
eradicate all vasanas. Vasana refers to the 
tendency to act in a particular manner that the 
repeated performance of an action leaves 
behind in the mind. A boy who begins to 
steal does so with increasing ease of manner and 
develops a predilection for theft, or a theft- 
vasana. The essential nature of a vasana 
is to seek always (for) outward expression. 
Since a vasana is always our own creation, it 
can never be stronger than ourselves. The 
Hindu is therefore profoundly optimistic of the 
human capacity for attaining salvation. Mcksfaa, 
is not possible till all vasanas, good and bad 
alike, are eradicated. We counter the bad 
ones, initially, with good ones, and finally, rid 
ourselves of the good on6S also, for they are 
also products of a gnna, sattva, which is a 
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component of maya. Attachment to the 
gunas, warns the Gita, is the cause of rebirth. 

The vasanas are the product of the indivi¬ 
dual’s (Jiva) experiences in the course of its 
long materapsychosis. They accumulate in 
the mind, spreading all over, it has been likened, 
as a fishing net is covered all over with nets.’ 
There they exist as potencies, feeding the 
psycho-mental stream of our thought-waves and 
states of awareness. This stream carries us 
into activity which engenders further vasanas. 
And so it goes on perpetually. In order to 
realise the pure consciousness of the atman, 
the stream must be stemmed, and then dried 
up. The task is extremely difficult, for life is a 
continuous discharge of vasanas. Zimmer ex¬ 
plains the point thus ; 

The obstacle set up by the vasana is known 
in the Vedanta as kashaya. The word 
means ‘gum, resin, extract or exudation 
from a tree; used as an adjective, it is 
both'red. dark-red, or brown,’ and ‘frag¬ 
rant, astringent, improper, dirty.’ As a 
noun it denotes astringent taste or also, 
plastering, smearing, anointing; perfuming 
the body with unguents (the basic materials 
of unguents being the resinous extracts of 
certain trees); dirt, uncleanness. With 
reference to the psyche, its meaning is 
attachment to wordly objects; passion, 
emotion, dullness, stupidity....This word 
is used in Vedanta to denote metaphori¬ 
cally a rigid or hardened state of mind. 
The candidate is unable to apprehend and 
come to rest in the self because the activity 
of his mind has become stiffened or har¬ 
dened, paralysed or benumbed by the latent 
predispositions (literally, ‘fragrances, 
perfumes, kashaya’) of his own inclinations, 
passions, likes and dislikes. These exude 
like the resin from the unconscious hidden 
store of experience-in-formcr-lives that 
account for all tne peculiar personal 
reactions of the individual to impressions 
and events. (Philosophies of India, p. 438) 

In the lines, ‘Garlic and sapphires in the 
mud/Clot the bedded ax}e*tree’, garlic whose 


smell and flavour are unmistakable, symbolises 
for the Hindu reader the vasanas which obstruct 
the candidate’s realization of the identity of the 
atman. The bedded axle-tree evokes the image 
of a chariot sunk in the mud, representing the 
predicament of Arjuna at the beginning of the 
Bhagavad Gita. Arjuna’s problem is every- 
maii’s problem: how to be a part of the pattern 
without losing one’s independence. In the 
lines that follow (“The dance along the 
artery....’’) the poet creates a perfect picture 
of pattern—with even the lack of punctuation 
contributing to the total effects. Tne processes 
that take place in the human body are essentially 
similar to cosmic processes. The practice of 
rhythmic breathing known as pranayama is 
based on the assumption that there exists 
a correspondence between the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. The Yogi seeks to establish 
a harmony between the rhythm of his breathing 
and the rhythm of the cosmic cycles. If, 
in addition, he achieves the upward passage of 
bis spiritual energy, he transcends the created 
universe with its dualities of existence and 
distinclilions of time. The boarhound and tne 
boar are reconciled among the stars. 

IV 

The Yogi reaches the still point of the 
turning world, the centre of the ever-turning 
wheel of sam.>ara. The conception of a still 
centre meets us often in the Hindu scriptures. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad says that from 
the point of view of the illumined sage, the Sun 
remains motionless in the centre. (Ananda 
Coomaraswamy explains that the reference 
here is not to the sun whom all men know, but 
the Sun whom not all know with the mind, 
Apollo as distinguished from Helios, the sun of 
the angels as distinguished from the sun of 
sense. Time and Eternity, Ascona, 1947). The 
poet cautions us that we should not call this 
centre a fixity, for there i§ neither ascent nor 
descent. These dualistic terms encourage us to 
think wrongly that there is a self and a not-self, 
that something new is acquired with the know- 
led^ of th4 centre. 
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Except for the point, the still point, says 
the poet, there would be no dance, and there is 
only the dance. Zimmer and other students of 
Indian art have pointed out that the representa¬ 
tion of reality as a supremely tranquil God in a 
state of energetic movement, for example the 
Dancing Siva, is as old as the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion. The figure of the Dancing Siva displays 
Siva as the Cosmic Dancer, enacting one of 
the fundamental conceptions of later Hinduism, 
the conception, namely, that there is nothing 
static, that everything is in process, originat¬ 
ing, growing, decaying, vanishing. The iconic 
representation has been often interpreted by 
art-historians and Indologists, but probably 
that of Zimmer is unmatched for its poetic 
insight : 

The bronze represents the god as the 
embodiment and manifestation of theeternal 
energy in the five activities of creation, 
maintenance, destruction or withdrawal, 
concealing or hiding the transcendental 
essence behind the grab of apparitions, 
and finally, bestowing grace through a 
manifestation that accepts the devotee. 
The god is dancing on the body of the 
demon, Apasmara-purusha, Forgetfulness, 
loss of memory; the destruction of the 
demon brings about release from the 
bondage of Samsara. The god carries 
in his left hand, a small drum shaped 
like an hour-glass; for sound was the 
first element to evolve in the unfolding 
of the universe, being the characteristic 
of ether. The upper left hand bears 
a tongue of flame, symbolizing the ele¬ 
ment of final destruction. Thus in two 
hands, the balance of creation and destruc¬ 
tion is symbolized. The lower right hand 
is formed in what is known as the abhaya 
mudra or the fear-not gesture, and the 
lower left points to the lifted foot as the 

refuge of the devotee.The two feet 

thus denote the continuous circulation 
of consciousness into and out of thecondi- 
tion of ignorance. Another remarkable 
feature of the icon is that the motionless 
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head and the still countenance of the 
god are in perfect contrast with the wide 
whirl of the divine limbs.The choreo¬ 

graphy is the whirligig of time. History 
and its ruins, the explosions of suns, are 
flashes from the tireless swinging sequence 

of the gestures.But the face remains, 

meanwhile, in sovereign calm. Steeped 
in quietude, the enigmatic mask resides 
above the whirl of the four resilient 
arms, cares nothing for the superb legs 
as they beat out the tempo of the world’s 

ages.A tension exists between the 

marvel of the dance and the serene 
tranquillity of the expressive—inexpressive 
countenance, the tension, that is to say, 
of Eternity and Time, the paradox the 
silent mutual confutation—of the 
Absolute and the Phenomenal, the Self- 
Immortal and the Perishable Psyche, 
Brahman-Atman and Maya. 

V 

Without the still point there would be 
no dance, says the poet. We cannot dismiss 
the dance as irrelevant or non-existent on the 
ground that only the dancer is real. For 
men enthralled to the flux, the problem is 
to distinguish between the still point and the 
wheel, the dancer from the dance, to attain to 
the vision of the Dancer contemplating his 
own dance, to see the turning wheel from the 
still centre. 

VI 

The vision is not something that is avail¬ 
able only after death, Moktl can be Jivm- 
mukti, liberation even while one still inhabits 
this body. The jivanmukta is free from all 
vasanas, from all desire and sense of ego. If 
he engages in any activity, it is in the spirit 
of the Bhagavad Gita, Our involvement with 
past and future, laments Arjuna in the Gita, 
makes us forget the truth; the time of chrono¬ 
meters buries our awareness of the timeless 
existence of the atman. Krishna advises 
Aijuna how to overcome the problem. Aijuna 
should discharge his duties as a kshatriya 
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without craving for the rewards of the per¬ 
formance, in the spirit of God himself. Living 
the time of chronometers, Arjuna will in fact 
exist in the timeless. He will be surrounded 
by a sense of grace; his senses will work as 
divine grace works, 

Jivanmukti is accessible to all, for Logos 
is incarnated in all of us—which is one of the 
points of difference between Hinduism and 
Christianity. Yet, says the poet, the enchant¬ 
ment of past and future/ Woven in the weak¬ 
ness of the changing body,/Protects mankind 
from heaven and damnation/Which flesh can¬ 
not endure. The effects of the flux are seen 
in the weakness of the changing body. Flesh 
cannot endure heaven, for heaven involves 
loss of our sense of ego. But neither can it 
endure damnation, the endless imprisonment 
within the ego: “which way 1 fly is hell; 
myself am Hell.” The human predicament— 
and opportunity—consists in the fact that 
we can neither permanently accept our egoistic 
immurement nor try, with steady perseverance, 
to break down the walls. Samsara has a 
paradoxical effect; it enslaves us, but it also 
creates in us the thirst for liberation. “From 
Brahman down to the blade of grass.” says 
a Samkhya sutra, “creation exists for the 
benefit of the soul until supreme knowledge 
is attained.” The ambivalent function of life 
IS a concept which is prominent in Hindu 
thought. Only on the plane of human exis¬ 
tence does the opportunity become available 
to work for salvation. Only through time, 
is time conquered. 

In the final lines of the second section, the 
poet sums up the definition of consciousness 
that is central to the whole quartet; “Time 
past and time future/Allow but a little con- 
sciousness./To be conscious is not to be in 
time.” According to Patapjali (HI, 51) the 
smallest unit of time is the moment, the k sha na. 
What is called time in ordinary discourse is 
the continuous succession of these discrete 
moments this succession is time and timefuture. 


But this cannot be called actual, vasmi, because 
the moments do not exist collectively or simul¬ 
taneously. Only the single moment is actual. 
But ceaseless mutation is an empirical fact. 
Time past and time future exist, but their order 
of existence is different from that of the single 
moment. The jivanmukta who has freed 
himself from mutation, samsara, lives in the 
single moment, He has achieved pure con¬ 
sciousness. (See Aphorisms of Yoga, 1,2,3) the 
point is explained as follows by Surendranath 
Das Gupta : 


The Yoga analysis points to the fact that 
all our cognitive states are distinguished 
from their objects by the fact of their 
being intelligent. This intelligence is the 
constant factor which persists amidst 
all changes by our cognitive states. We 
are passing continually from one state 
to another without any rest, but in the 
varying change of these states, we are 
never divested of intelligence. This fact of 
intelligence is therefore neither the parti¬ 
cular possession of any one of these states 
nor that of the sum of these states for 
if it is not the possession of any of these 
states, it cannot be the possession of 
the sum of these states. In the case of the 
released person, again, there is no mental 
state, but the self-shining intelligence. 
So Yoga regarded this intelligence as 
quite distinct from the so-called states 
which became intelligent by coming in 
connection with this intelligence. (Yoga 
as Philosophy and Religion, London, 
1924, 1978 Delhi reprint, p. 48) 

The poet of ‘Burnt Norton’ prefers the 
word, ‘conscious’ (for the connotations of 
‘intelligent’ in English would not help in the 
context) but the idea i| the same. To be 
conscious is not to be in time, for time past 
and thne future are functions of mental states 
which the Yogi has arrested ((chitta-vrita- 
idro^). If time is the kshana, the moment 
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ordinary men are at the mercy of past and 
future with no experience of the present— 
like bits of paper at the mercy of the cold wind. 
We are aware neither of the beauty which 
the jivanmukta percieves in maya as the lUa 
(play) of God nor of the darkness which, 
according to Chrislian mystics, turns the 
soul to God. There are two ways of achieving 
liberation from this predicament—the way of 
knowledge and the way of activity. They 
are not essentially different, for common to 
both is the sp r't of renunciation and freedom 
from appetencies. Nevertheless few of us 
follow these ways, for ‘time and the bell have 
buried the day.’ The world of the Yogi is 
a world of lucid stillness and solitude. From 
the point of view of such a world, the bell 
is the symbol of the distraction that distracts 
us from distraction. The sunflower will turn 
to us only if we shine like the sun. The poet 
wonders whether it will be given to us to die 
to profane existence and be reborn to sacred 
existence. Though the symbolism of death 
and rebirth is universal among mankind, 
Mircea Eliade in his study of Yoga (p. 363-64) 
points out that India went particularly far 
in this tradition. “For Yoga the initiatory 
rebirth becomes the acquisition of immortality 
or absolute freedom.” 

Vll 

In the fifth section of the quartet, the 
poet meditates on the success of any effort 
to describe the experience which, by definition 
is indescribable. The Buddha refused to 
talk about it; the Upanishads say what it is 
not, denying all our categories of thought 
‘Brahman cannot be attained by speech, by 
the mind, of by the eye’. ‘Learp Brahman, 
O friend,’ said Bahva to Vasbkali, and fell 
silent. When Vashkali questioned him a 
second time and a third time, Bahva replied, 
“I am indeed teaching you, but you do not 
understand. Silence is that Self.” Dakshi- 
namurthy, a manifestation of Siva, taught the 
nature of the Inexpressible to the four sages 
through Silence. Silence is not only the 
mediuin hut the message also. 


The well-known Hindu symbol for the 
Brahman is AUM. ‘All that is past, present 
and future is indeed AUM. And whatever 
else there is beyond the three-fold division of 
time—that also is truly AUM” (Mandukya, 
I, 1). The pronunciation of AUM involves 
all the parts of the vocal organs. The sub¬ 
stratum of all phenomena is the Brahman. 
Therefore AUM is a fit symbol of the Brahman. 
The Upanishad establishes a correspondence 
between the letters of AUM and the four 
‘quarters’ of the atman: the waking state, 
the dream state, the state of dreamless sleep, 
and finally, pure consciousness. The fourth 
quarter of AUM has no differentiated sound 
since it has no letter. It is silence, and corres¬ 
ponds to pure consciousness. Tbe silence 
which succeds the letters A, U and M is the 
silence out of which the letters emerge, and 
into which they recede. Even so, the three 
states of waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep are superimposed on the state of pure 
consciousness which is thus not only the 
stillness of the violin while the notes last, but 
its co-existence with the note. The end 
precedes the beginning since the pure conscious¬ 
ness of the atman which the other states of 
waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep end 
in, is also their beginning. The end and 
the beginning were always there before the 
beginning and after the end. 

The poet has spoken in paradox out of 
necessity. His purpose requires words "that will 
express stillness and remain ‘pure’. The 
language of everyday speech has succumbed 
to the temptation in the desert—to give up 
tbe ptrpose of one’s incarnation. To awaken 
us from our torpor, the language of paradox 
has become necessary. But there is really 
no paradox. Reality appears paradoxical 
because it transcends all contraries, and we 
cannot rise above our ‘either-or’ way of think¬ 
ing. 

In the concluding lines of the quartet 

(“Sudden in shaft of sunlight.”) tie 

poet asserts that he has been granted brief 
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and occasional glimpses of the truth, even 
while ‘the dust’ moved round him. Advaita 
considers that the aesthetic attitude is akin to 
the experience of the Brahman since art offers 
a temporary release from desire and egoism 
while their source in avidya persists. The 
poetic knowledge of the truth is temporary 
while the jivanmukta’s is permanant. The 
wish of the poet is to convert his fleeting 
vision to the cnduiing perception or realisa¬ 
tion of the saint. Patanjali declares that 
cosmic evolution takes place so that we may 
experience life and work for our liberation. 
Life in samsara, in time stretching before and 
alter, is sad only because we suffer it to bring 
the seeds of past karma to (lower and fruit— 
with the fruit engendering fresh seeds again. 
In this sense, ‘ridiculous the waste sad time/ 
Stretching before and after,’ 

VII 

If the reading offered here is plausible 
and the Hindu appeal that I mentioned at 
the beginning is not imaginary, illegitimate 
or spurious, the question suggests Itself how 
a devout Christian as Mr. Eliot undoubtedly 
was, by all accounts, could write a poem which 
lends itself to an interpretation that is not 
Christian at all. This is a rather speculative 
question which can be answered only specu¬ 
latively. I do not think that an answer in 
terms of Mr. Eliot’s Indian studies or his 
theory of the separation of the man and the 
artist will be entirely satisfactory, A man 
may study Indian philosophy, but it may 
not form part of his deeply felt expression 
such as takes place in poetry. Similarly, we 
have to show that the separation between 
the man and the artist has taken place and how 
it came about. There is no evidence to show 
that a Christian reader has any less under¬ 
standing or enjoyment of ‘Burnt Norton’. 
On the contrary the onus is on the reader 
who does not share the beliefs of the poem 
or the known beliefs of the poet as man to 
prove that he has nevertheless understood 
and etqoyed the poem. Phrases such as 


‘redeeming the time’ or ‘voices of temptation- 
in the desert’ are specifically Christian—or 
have developed a Christian connotation. But 
they hav^ not thereby lost their non- 
Christian ■ connotability. What the non- 
Christian reader does is to seize upon this 
non-Christian connotation for his interpre¬ 
tation, Whether the interpretation is an 
under-reading, a mis-reading or an enhance¬ 
ment of the poem’s significance will have to 
be decided in each instance on merits. The 
so called problem of belief (“There are many 
great poems which seem to have sprung from 
and to embody beliefs. Can we understand 
them without ourselves accepting and holding 
these beliefs ? The presence of the belief 
in the poet seems to have been a condition of 
the poem. Is its presence in the reader equally 
a condition for successful reading—for full 
understanding ?’’ I, A. Richards, in an essay 
on Relief, reprinted in J. P. Russo(ed.): 
Complementarities, Manchester, 1977, 30-31) 
arises when we come across lines such as: 
‘The dripping blood our only drink,/The 
bloody flesh our only food.’ The lines demand 
a belief which a non-Christian reader cannot 
assent to; and even some Christian readers 
who share the belief may find the image evoked 
too literal and emotionally disconcerting. It 
may well be of course that the literalism and 
the recoil arc deliberate devices to bring home 
the fact of the Passion and the tremendous 
effort that has to be made in order to accept 
Christ. A non-Christian reader may ‘see 
the point’ without sharing the belief. The 
‘seeing of the point’ takes place because the 
general idea behind the image is appreciated; 
self-conquest is required to accept God. The 
image itself may stay stubbornly beyond the 
ken of the reader’s full appreciation, just as a 
latter-day Macaulay may with justice say 
that though he sees the point of the Dancing 
Siva, he finds the image grotesque and inhibit¬ 
ing. We may have to concede, with Cardinal 
Newman, that there are degrees of belief, and 
a full belief, defining belief with I. A. Richards, 
as *'a readiness to act as though it were so— 
or in accordance with the picture oi things 
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we have before us.” may not be possible 
iit times for a non-Christian reader when be 
is reading Christian literature. This need not 
unduly worry us since the imaginative effect 
of the literature in which we cannot have full 
belief can still be very considerable, as, for 


example, the effect of the poetry of Milton on 
Samuel Johnson; or that of the Four Quarters 
on F. R. Leavis. The effect will be more on 
the reader’s understanding than on his enjoy¬ 
ment. 


WHAT IS CONVERSION : DOES IT HELP ? 

SWAMI MUKHYANANDA 

(Real conversion is the transformation of the individual from brute to man and from m.an to the divine 
It is a qualitative and not a quantitative process. Mere change of labels only produces problems instead of 
solving them. Swami Mukhyananda, Acharya, Probationers’ Training Centre, Bclur Math, shows in 


this article the unwisdom of trying to increase the 

the spirituality of the individual.) 

These days the talk of religious ‘CONVER¬ 
SION’ is in the air and some have taken 
recourse to conversion en masse, eithci volun¬ 
tarily or by inducements by interested parties. 
Those who seek conversion have their own 
grievances, mostly socio-economic in nature, 
which they hope to get over by adopting 
another religion, giving up their hoary ancestral 
religion. The grievances are often fanned 
and exaggerated, and fancied ones put forward, 
both by the political parties as well as the 
proselytizing agencies, cither deliberately or 
due to ignorance, as they have their own axes 
to grind. 

There is genuine religious conversion from 
selfish worldy life to saintly spiritual life— 
which every human being should actively 
seek—and there are spurious, motivated, 
superficial changes of labels in the hope of 
getting worldly advantages. Such changes 
of labels, miscalled ‘conversions’, are really 
anti-religious. Neither are such conversions, 
when resorted to en masse, of any real 
help either to the group which gets converted 
or to the societies of the converting religions, 
as we can judge from the history of past large 
scale conversions in the world. To the con¬ 
verted gibup only the form of grievances 
change, and they may even be worse off, for 
everyone has grievances since all look at things 
from their own $tattdpoint. A cursory view 


number of followers of a faith without heightening 

of a religious system from the outside may 
appear attractive in some respects, but tne 
defects will be revealed only when one is inside 
it. The socio-economic or political condi¬ 
tions do not change with the mere change in 
labels, as history amply shows, nor do the 
converts become genuinely religious by the 
change, for their motive is non-religious. 
Attempts at such superficial mass conversions 
only aggravate tensions and bring about un¬ 
rest and conflicts between different sections of 
the population all the more, for they have 
strong political overtones and are not rooted 
in real Religion which aims at transformation 
of character and should make for mental 
elevation and peace. 

All injustices are rooted in the unregene¬ 
rate human nature which seeks to dominate 
and exploit and are against the genuine reli¬ 
gious spirit which seeks to eliminate them 
by pointing to the oneness of humanity and 
all life. But human natuie is very difficult 
to change especially on a large scale. We 
see corruptions in and injustices perpetrated 
against, as also within, different levels and 
groups of society, and even within institutions 
and families, whatever be the religious or 
social, economic or political, system of a 
society. We see them also within and bet¬ 
ween nations and States, races and linguistic 
groups, men and women, and between women 
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themselves too. Hence it is clear that mere 
change of labels from one religion to another 
is no solution to grievances of a religious, 
socio-economic, or political nature, 

A real ‘religious conversion’ is a felt 
need for every individual who seeks to transform 
his/her unregenerate brute nature into a divine 
one. Such a conversion is not an easy one, 
for, it is not a lateral conversion—changing 
outwardly from one religious system to another. 
It consists in diving deep into oneself and 
with self-control and deliberate constant effort 
eradicating all narrow animalistic tendencies 
by following the higher spiritual teachings of 
Religion with attainment of God or Divine 
Perfection as the sole aim. We find such 
genuine conversions in the case of saints and 
mystics in all the religions the world over. 
In Christian mysticism such transformation 
from worldly life to spiritual life is rightly 
termed as ‘CONVERSION’ to religious life. 
Such converts are a blessing to humanity for 
they represent the real Religion which is one, 
though its outward expressions are many. 
They do not hesitate to take spiritual help 
from any religious system. They are broad 
and universal in their outlook and their life 
and teachings are the common property of 
all humanity to whichever religious system 
they may belong. They inspire others to 
noble life by their example. Such people 
enhance the prestige of a religious system, 
whereas the other type of converts dilute the 
religion which they enter and only create 
more problems and bring bad name to it. 
The real aim of Religion is to produce such 
genuine men and women by transforming 
their unregenerate character. The more a 
religious system can produce such noble 
characters the better it has fulfilled its purpose, 
and the more a religious system panders to 
the animal nature of men to the same extent 
it is a failure, and it is really anti-Religion 
in a religious garb, whatever be its label and 
however high-sounding its phrases. 

So we need the purification or conversion 
of religions systems themselves into TRUE 


RELIGION, and not mere addition to their 
unregenerate numbers with worldly ambitions 
and thus rendering them all the more perverse 
and ani-Religious, 

It is therefore necessary for the followers 
of each religious system first and foremost 
to concentrate their energies on improving 
themselves and their religious systems 
from within. All struggle for religious, socio¬ 
economic, and political justices and develop¬ 
ments has to be similarly from within. 
It cannot be imposed from without. Since 
every system is ridden wdth its own special 
problems, and itself needs reform, then how 
can it help others by conversion ? If there is 
anything genuinely helpful in a particular 
system that aspect can certainly be adopted 
suitably by the other systems or individuals 
without a change of labels. Humanity can and 
does benefit by each others’ experiences and 
achievements in every field of life. 

Each religious system has its own advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages for they arise in diffe¬ 
rent contexts and pass through different cir¬ 
cumstances. Hence, while real spiritual con¬ 
version docs not need any change in the 
affiliation of a person to any of the religions, 
even for wordly advantages one has to care¬ 
fully examine the doctrines and dogmas of 
the religious system to which one seeks to 
change over, the prevailing condition of its 
society, and its various socio-economic prac¬ 
tices, etc. Then, only after weighing its pros 
and cons properly, one should decide if he 
should have a change. It is most unbecom¬ 
ing to discard the ancient religion of one’s 
forefathers in a huff, either from temptation 
or otherwise, for religion is a relationship of 
the soul with God and is not a social custom. 
“It is better to go down fighting for one’s 
rights in one’s own religious system (Svadharma), 
than to be caught in ^fearful helplessness in 
an alien system”, says the Gita, (Svadharnie 
nldhanam »eyah, paradharmo bhayavaliah). 
A patriot will fight for his country and lay 
down his life, even though it be poor, rather 
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than join an aggressive rich country to fight 
against his own motherland. This will not 
only help the individual and the group to 
rise high and become self-reliant, but will 
also help to purify the system and society to 
which they belong. The times have changed, 
and they will find thousands of enlightened 
men and women, who have been working 
for the purification of Hindu society, to support 
their cause. On the contrary by giving up 
the fight and entering another system, the 
group is uprooted and will lose the right as 
well as the capacity to fight for redress in the 
new milieu, having accepted it as a superior 
system. It will also render the religious 
society which encourages to join it 
more irreligious for the motive of con¬ 
version of both sides is not a religious 
one, but worldly advantage. When such 
advantages are not forthcoming internal 
conflicts will start there again, weakening its 
structure, for injustices and exploitation are 
ubiquitous. And there being no scope to 
fignt for rights or criticism in dogmatic reli¬ 
gions, they are suppressed with violence or 
by religious slogans and shibboleths. Or, to 
divert the attention from these internal 
tensions, their energies are directed to outward 
targets and against followers c f other religions, 
all in the noly name of religion. History shows 
that conversion has not helped any supressed 
group religiously, socio-econcmically, or poli¬ 
tically. If individuals have benefited, it 
is more due to their merit than conversion. 

If an md'.vidual or a leligious community 
cannot really convert himself or itself to real 
Religion, how can he or the community hope 
to convert others in the real sense? That is 
the reason why we find ‘Religions of the world 
have become lifeless mockeries’, as Swami 
Vivekananda put it. “Whattne world wants 
is character.” Ot^tter dated 7/6/1896 to 
Sister Nivedita). They have forgotten their 
real purpose and wearing the mask of religion 
fight for selfish worldly ends. Merely adding 
to the numbers hu no significance religiously. 
This is (piite, evid«9t If ^ the past his- 
V.K. Majr^^S 


tory of ‘Christian’ and ‘Islamic’ States and 
nations, and what is happening now in those 
countries. Every type of cruelty and blood¬ 
shed, persecution and exploitation, bigc^ry 
and fanaticism, have been and are being per¬ 
petrated by these nations, often in the name 
of religion or a particular ideology. Is there 
real Christianity or Islam though vast masses 
of people have been converted all over the 
world? There might be enforced external 
social conformity and fixed ways of worship. 
But is the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ or the 
‘First Prayer’ of Islam being followed ? Religion 
should make persons and communities gentle 
and peaceful, and loving and generous, for 
it speaks in the name of the All-Merciftil God 
and teaches there is One God for the universe 
and all beings are His children. It is only 
the Hindus who have recognised that religion 
is primarily an inward transformation and 
realization of God or Truth and not mere con¬ 
formity to externals. Hinduism, therefore, 
gives complete latitude in the matter of faith 
and its outward expression in worship. Hence 
it docs not proselytize, nor does it believe in 
formal proselytization from one religious 
system to another. Just as Islam recognises 
that any person, whatever his race, language, 
or stage of development can be an equal Muslim, 
Hinduism recognises whatever the religious 
ideas one holds, primitive or most sublime, he 
can be a truly religious man if he is sincere, for 
God sees the heart of beings. If Islam is a 
Muslim social democracy, at least for men, 
Hinduism is a spiritual democracy for all. 
It rejects none and accepts all religious views, 
for it believes in gradual evolution from where 
one is and holds that God guides all from within 
the heart. Islam and Christianity will not tole¬ 
rate any unorthodox views even of other 
sects within their own religions, let alone 
accepting other religions. Hinduism doesuot 
enforce even social conformity and gives 
freedom to different groups to follow their 
own culture, customs and manners, and 
numerous ways of worship. That is the reason 
why it appears stratified. There is, however, 
.at present real stratification based on caste 
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due to the non-application of the true spirit of 
Hinduism, and its virtue has turned into a 
defect. But stratification of classes based 
on vealth or culture is found in all societies, 
though it has not given rise to ‘untouchability’. 

As has already been pointed out, social 
and other evils are there in every society and 
religious system, for, it is part of unregenerate 
human nature. But efforts must always be 
made to keep every society pure and dynamic 
and bring the benefits of the developments 
in the social, economic, political, cultural, 
moral, and religio-spiritual fields to all in 
an equitable way. This cannot be achieved 
by mere change of religion, or politico-econo¬ 
mic system, or fine theoretical statements, or 
even legislation, but by improving the human 
beings in each system who are responsible for 
working the system in the true spirit. It is 
transformation of character that is required 
and not mere external change or conversion. 

Now, if we glance at the existing state of 
affairs, the evil of u itoachab.lity and social 
stratification in Hindu Society prevails against 
the spirit of Hinduism which holds that every 
soul is pure and Divine and all Varnas are 
the integral and organic limbs of God, con¬ 
ceived as the Cosmic Person (Virat-Purusha), 
whom they are to serve according to their 
natural talents and abilities in a spirit of har¬ 
mony and oneness. If we look at Islam, half 
of its society, the womankind, is secluded 
behind purdah and denied all rights of social 
commun'cation and expression. Again, there 
is absolutely no freedom for internal or exter¬ 
nal criticism against the orthodox interpreta¬ 
tion What the Mullahs say is law. Con¬ 
formity is enforced. All criticism and new 
sects are suppressed with severity and segre¬ 
gated as non-Muslims. None can raise their 
voice against the prevailing social and reli¬ 
gious injiwtices, whereas in Hinduism, every¬ 
one is free to criticise from within and with¬ 
out and give vent to their grievances. Chris¬ 


tian orthodoxy too is dogmatic and similar to 
Islam in religious attitudes, but has now lost 
most of its power to persecute and enforce 
its fiat. Further it holds that all mankind 
are born-sinners. There is also the apartheid 
and racial discrimination and tremendous ex- 
plotiation of others by Christian nations, and 
there is also war-mongering with highly des¬ 
tructive weapons to retain their dominance. 
Communism too tends to be repressive and 
stifles the mind. Democracy can be easily 
manipulated to serve one’s purpose and turned 
into autocracy or to support autocracies and 
dictatorships elsewhere. We see the perver¬ 
sions of democracy everywhere by rigging 
elections, etc. There are various other types 
of evil in all societies. 


In the circumstances, how can mere change 
of religion help any group? Wholly Muslim 
and Christian nations with most numbers have 
not been able to eliminate discrimination and 
disparities and bring peace and happiness 
even in their own territories. They have 
been fighting and killing each other and are 
riddled with numerous social and other prob¬ 
lems, How can these communities hope to 
do better by merely adding to their numbers 
other unregenerate groups with their own 
problems? It is therefore clear that religious 
conversion will neither help the converted nor 
the converters. The concerned religion may 
boast of big numbers who only bring discredit 
to their religion. By vast numbers and large 
territories,* they may become BIG RELIGIONS 
with political influence, but not GREAT 
RELIGIONS. It is only the saints and noble 
characters that will make a religion great and 
glorious, though it may have smaller numbers 
and lesser territories, and benefit humanity 
as a whole. Others, seeking to increase their 
territories and numbers with worldly ambitions 
without regard to the means employed, only 
add to the problems ahd sufferings of man¬ 
kind. 



News and Reports 

PALLIMANGAL 


Although the Ramakrishna Math and the 
Ramakrishna Mission are dedicated particularly 
to the uplift of the masses from their very 
inception, with a view to quickening the process 
of eradication of poverty and illiteracy along 
with their disastrous effects on society, the twin 
Organizations have initiated integrated rural 
development programme, called Pallimangal, 
in late 1980. 

Jayrambati in Bankura and Ramarpukur 
and 15 other villages in Hooghly in West 
Bengal have been chosen for the Pilot Projects. 

So far 392 families of these villages have 
been covered by various programmes, namely, 
Agriculture, Pisciculture, Dairy Development, 
A. 1. Centre, Poultry, Cottage Industries, Weav¬ 


ing, small business, etc. Mobile Medical 
Service gave free treatment to about 35,000 
patients. Other public healtn programmes are 
also undertaken from time to time. Veterinary 
service has been arranged. Night Schools and 
Non-formal schools have been opened for 
those who are unable to avail the benefit of the 
existing schools. 

On the 16th of March last, a Pallimangal- 
sponsored Bakery was inaugurated by Swami 
Abhayanandaji at Jayrambati. 

Pallimangal is financed by public donations 
approved under section 35 CCA of Income 
Tax Act. Till March 1982, a sum of nearly 
Six lakhs Rupees has been disbursed for 
Pallimangal Work described above. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA VIVEKANANDA YOUTH CONFERENCE 

AT VELLORE 


In the historic Convention held at Belur 
Math in December 1980, one of the resolutions 
was that the youth of the country having faith in 
the path blazed by Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother and Swaraiji, should be mobilised to 
help rebuild Indm which is now going through 
a serious crisis of character. It was decided to 
organise a series of youth conferences in the 
metropolis and districts of each State in the 
course of 1981-82, Young men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 35 will be the main 
participants in these conferences, but individuals 
long associated with the Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment also would be invited to them. A final 
All India Youth Convention is to be held at the 
Belur Math in December 1982. 

The first of the district level Youth Con¬ 
ference in Tamil Nadu was held at Vellore, 
N. A. District on January 3, 1982. It may be 
pointed out that Vellore has now become a hub 
around which a number of private societies 
working in the name of Sri Ramakrishna and 


Swami Vivekananda are running model edu¬ 
cational institutions and doing rural develop¬ 
ment work. It was a packed one-day pro¬ 
gramme. About jOO delegates attended from 
the North Arcot District but observers also 
came from Salem, Dharmapuri, South Arcot, 
Tanjore and other adjoining districts to watch 
the proceedings so that they might hold similar 
conventions in tleir districts later in the year. 
Seven Swamijis of the Order from Madras and 
other centres participated and spoke about the 
ideals and anticipations of the Ramakrishna 
Movement. 

The morning session was termed 'Religious 
forum* and the afternoon session the 'Social 
forum*. Twentj'-two school boys andjgirls 
spoke extempore and expressed energetically 
their ideas about religion, their social obliga¬ 
tions etc. It was quite a revelation bow much 
the youngsters had thought about some of tr.e 
vital problems concerning the individual and 
society. A number of office-bearers of the 
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various associations taking part in this con¬ 
vention also spoke about the lines of activities 
their associations are engaged in and the pro¬ 
blems they have to tackle. 

A Souvenir was also released to mark the 
occasion. 

Among the resolutions passed at the con¬ 
ference, the following may be mentioned;— 

1. It was decided to hold summer camps 
for youtns in different places of Tamil 
Nadu where private centres are func¬ 
tioning and also at Math and Mission 
centres wherever possible. 

2. Tours are to be arranged to pilgrim 
centres connected with Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Holy Mother and Swamiji 
such as Bclur Math, Dakshineswer, 
Cossipore, Udbodhan etc. 


Reviews and Notices 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
by T. M. P. Mahadevan and G. V, Saroja; 
Published by Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 
AB-9, Safdarjang Enclave, New Delbi- 
110 029. pp. 280 price Rs. 90/-. 

The book under review is the product of the 
combined labours of two authors, the senior 
author being Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, a well- 
known and widely read authority on Advaita 
Vedanta and the co-author, Dr. G. V. Saroja 
working under the supervision of tpc senior 
author. Of the two parts into which the 
work is divided, the first called Introduction is 
the contribution of the senior author while the 
second, consisting of a documented series of 
studies of the eight contemporary Indian 
thinkers, is the contribution of the co-author. 
The main interest of the work as a whole centres 
in the notable disagreements between the view¬ 
points of the two authors rather than in the 
points on whicn they appear to agree. 

The contemporary Indian philosopners 
studied with great understanding, sympathy 
and obvious admiration in this work are 


may 

3. Correspondence courses are to be 
started for propagating the ideas of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji. Sets 
of lessons are to be prepared and 
mailed to young men and women who 
are eager to know more about the 
ideals of the Ramakgshna Movement 
and its plans and activities. We are 
happy to say that already about 300 
individuals have registered themselves 
for such a course. 

The proceedings were rounded off with a 
public meeting in which many of the Swamis 
and men of light and learning spoke. At night 
a film on the life of Swami Vivekananda v\ias 
screened before a delighted audience. 

The one-day convention was felt to be 
inspiring by all and similar conventions 
in other districts are eageily looked forward to. 


Tilak, Tagore, Vivekananda, Gandh\ Auro- 
bindo, K. C. Bhattacharya, Ramana Manarshi 
and Dr. Radhakrishnan. As is obvious, only 
two of these eminent Indians are academic 
philosophers, viz: Dr. Radhakrishnan and 
K. C. Bhattacharya. But the others have made 
a mark in different fields of thought, action, 
and experience such as politics, poetry, mysti¬ 
cism. Although none of them are living 
today, all have left behind them ‘indelible foot¬ 
prints on the sands of time’ (p. 6) Dr. Maha¬ 
devan maintains that “all the eight philoso¬ 
phers are agreed in adopting a standpoint which 
may be called Advaita in one form or another” 
(Jbid). 

It is not possible or necessary within the 
limited scope of this review to examine in detail 
the arguments advanced in support of this 
conciliatory judgment, but by way of example 
we shall examine some ol them as explained in 
part I and part n of this work. Having stated 
that ‘Tilak’s teachings are those of Advaita” 
(p. 8) the seniOT author himself has effectively 
refuted it (pp. 8-11) and concluded: ”he (Tilak) 
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inconsistently asserts . .that Jnani should per¬ 
form his duties even after realising identity 
of Brahman” (p. 11). This may be amplified 
by observations in part II (pp. 77 1!) that 
“Tilak is unable to decide about the nature of the 
relationship between Maya and Karma. Tilak’s 
theory of right action and his criterion of right 
action are refutable .. To the realised there 
is no Maya-world, etc.” 

Tagore has stated unequivocally in 
Gitanjali No. 73 ‘‘Deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation. 1 feel the embrace of freedom 
in a thousand bonds of delight" and in No. 11 
“Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him 
the bonds of creation, .he is bound with us for 
ever”; nevertheless part I(p. 14) seeks to recon¬ 
cile all this with theAdvaiticpositioo,braliniaiva 
na brahnmvit. In part H (p. 103) as the climax 
of a conscientious analysis and examination 
appears the statement, ‘‘The freedom-loving 
poet Tagore with a craze for Nature—God’s 
creation—has advocated a poet’s religion as 

different from the philosopher’s religion_” 

But the author of part I seems to have been 
taken aback by Tagore’s reference to Brahman 
as one who ‘‘stares at us with frozen eyes, 
regardless of our selfless devotion and silent 
suffering”, (p. 14) This uncompromising stance 
of Tagore against the Advaitic Brahman can 
hardly be explained away by pointing to the 
difference between the Advaitic Absolute and 
the Hegelian Absolute. Tagore’s effort at accom¬ 
modating mayavadn (pp. 15, 16) does not affect 
his total rejection of the Advaitic Absolute. 

The way the Introduction deals witn 
Gandhi’s thought, which accepts the Advaitic 
philosophy of religion, especially the point by 
point refutation of Dr. D. M. Datta's laboured 
contention that Gandhi is not a follower of 
Samkara , leaves nothing to be desired. Dr. 
T. M. P. Mahadevan seems to have definitely 
and definitively refuted Dr. Datta’s arguments. 
Part 11 justly observes that Gandhi declares 
himself to be an Advaitin (p. 139) and tnat 
though, ba denies - Jlvanmokti, his life was an 
example of a perfect man (p. 1^). 


When it is unequivocally stated tnat 
Aurobindc’s Vedanta is strictly a Inabma- 
parinamavada (p. 37), it follows that it can have 
little in common with Samkara’s kevaladraita. 
Still Part I (pp. 39 ff) contends that Aurobindo 
in fact accepted numerous insights of Samkara. 
Part n, however, with refreshing candour 
states: ‘‘One may justifiably question Auro¬ 
bindo wnether it is ever possible to become 
another by ‘‘one” without the agency of 
another. Aurobindo’s conception of liberation 
reveals bhedabheda even in muati” (p. 191). 

One more example of varying judgments 
must suffice for the present. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan states: “Unreal tne world is, illusory 
it is not (Qd. p. 55).” Of course herein is 
reflected his sharp difference from Samkara’s 
position, jaganmithya. Part 1 (p. 55) remarks 
that Radhakrishnan’s is not the Advaitic posi¬ 
tion; still it pleads that the world has a species 
of reality about it and seeks consolation in the 
thought that whatever minute differences Radha- 
krishnan may have with Samkara he is second 
to none in his admiration fer him (p. 56). 
Part II calls the spade a spade. “Radha¬ 
krishnan’s conception of Being and becoming 
as the absolute Reality does not seem to be 
correct (p. 267). His conception of God and 
His reaction is the same as that of Tagore.... 
and reminds one of the philosophy of 
Aurobindo”. (p. 268) 

Perhaps the greatest merit of the book 
under review is that it compels further critical 
thought on the part of readers vis-a-vis the 
distinguished Indians whose best thoughts 
have been assembled here and analytically ex¬ 
pounded. In the spirit of Gaudapada’s obser¬ 
vation that Advaita is not opposed to any 
dualistic philosopfo^, perhaps one may say that 
“the golden thread that runs through the 
teachings of the contemporary thinkers included 
in this volume is Advaita” (p. 58). But a close 
perusal of it will show how widely varied the 
interpretation of this expression has to be in 
order to accommodate them all between the 
covers of a single volume. 

—Dr. A. G. Krishna Wanfer 
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“TREATISE ON ZORASTRIAN TRADI¬ 
TION, CUSTOMS, AND CEREMONIES, 
OF THE PARSIS” by Rusi B. Pastakia; 
published by the author, 7-B Parsi Colony, 
Pipe Line Road, Jamshedpur, 831 001 
Bihar - pp. 112 -j- viii-For free distribution. 

The Zoroastrian community is, numeri¬ 
cally, the smallest religious community in the 
world, whereas, ethically and morally, it is 
perhaps the richest and the loftiest. 

Different writers have given different 
reasons to account for the numerical inferiority. 
The author has taken great pains to discuss, 
in this scholarly treatise, the role of genetics 
and in-breeding in reducing the number of 
Zoroastrians to an all-time low. He has 
quoted experts on genetics to prove his point. 
This theory as well as another favourite one, 
namely, that of reluctance of the community 
as a whole to admit non-Parsis into its fold, 
keep on popping up like the Jack in the Box 
every now and then by way of enthusiastic 
advocacy of mass proselytisation. A careful 
perusal of this valuable treatise will convince 
proselytising zealots that a religion with such 
high and noble ideals will, naturally, fail to 
attract the masses. The masses will, readily, 
opt for a Faith whose leaders claim that carrying 
out the Commandments of Ahura Mazda can 
be compromised with or condoned, provided 
its followers believe that their prophets alone 
are as good as God Himsell, if not actually God 
themselves. Therefore, the majority of follow¬ 
ers of religions claiming sipenonty in numbers, 
consists of those who sincerely believe that all 
their sins and moral transgressions will be 
washed away through the mediation of their 
prophets if tney only proclaim from the house¬ 
tops that their prophet alone is superior to all 
other messengers of God, and therefore every¬ 
one should believe in their prophet alone and 
in none else. 

Apart from highlighting the highest moral 
and ethical instruction of 2toroastrianism, the 
author has taken great pains to explain the 
ceremonies, customs, and rituals such as initi¬ 
ation of an individual into Zoroastrianism, 

pi^onnance 


of last rites, celebration of various festivals— 
all in simple flawless English with appropriate 
line drawings. The meanings of prayers com¬ 
monly recited in the Avesta language by devout 
Zoroastrians are explained clearly. This will 
enable parents to make their children take 
interest in the study and practice of Zoroastria¬ 
nism. 

In short, this book deserves to be in the 
hand of every Zoroastrian. The fact that the 
author is distributing the book free of cost, 
lays no claim to copyright, and has no objection 
to anyone printing it, proves beyond all doubt 
this has really been a labour of love in the true 
Zoroastrian spirit. 

—B. S. Surti 

“ZOROASTRIANISM” by G. M. Jagtiani— 
published by the author D/22 Self-Help 
Housing Society, Ville ParlQ (West) Bom¬ 
bay 400 056 pp. 56-1- V. Rs. 5.00 

Zoroastrianism has been so sedulously 
secluded from the glare of publicity by its 
adherents that any publication about it deserves 
to be encouraged, much more so when it comes 
from one who is not a Zoroastrian by birth. 

The author has devoted 23 out of tiie 56 
pages to historical and pre-historical consider¬ 
ations in a diligent attempt to trace the common 
origin of the Aryans of the Indian and 
Iranian stock, pointing out at the same the 
fallacy in Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s 
theory of a common Arctic Home for the 
Aryans, Even though the author sneers at the 
views of Western scholars, it cannot be denied 
that the Oriental nations did not attach much 
importance to recording events in a chrono¬ 
logical order. In other words, history writing 
has not been their strong point. History 
writing was attempted on a systematic basis, 
and in chronological order, for the first time by 
Herodotus who served as a model for the 
succeeding Western historians and, later on, 
for Oriental scribes. « 

Another nine pages have been taken up to 
show that the Zoroastrinn population is decreas¬ 
ing b^use of lack of proselytisation. The 
author has overlooked the fact that a religion 
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insisting on the highest moral and ethical 
standards, and advocating relentless, uncompro¬ 
mising, life-long struggle against Evil cannot 
attract the masses. Only those who possess 
the stuff of which martyrs are made can be 
faithful adherents of such a creed. The 
fanatical Arabs of the seventh century, who 
invaded Iran, proved this point beyond 
doubt when the overwhelming majority of 
Iranians who were Zoroastrians only in name, 
readily foresook the Faith of their fathers, 
and embraced the religion of the invaders 
who preached from the pulpits that it did not 
matter what they thought, spoke or did, so 
long as they believed that their prophet was 
the greatest. Some of the genuine Zoroas¬ 
trians, who refused to subscribe to this theory, 
were martyred, and some others played hide 
and seek with the Arab invaders for 100 years, 
and finally escaped to India. The author 
could have made out a case for selective prosely- 
tisation by a panel of genuine Zoroastrians 
if they feel convinced that the applicant for 
initiation into Zoroastrianism is eminently 
suitable. 

The author’s statement about Zarathu- 
shtra that ‘the spirit of renunciation and ser¬ 
vice, which enlivens and promotes a religious 
reform movement, was absent in his teachings,’ 
is far from truth. If space permits, 1 can 
quote any number of passages from the 
Zoroastrian scriptures to prove that renun¬ 
ciation of Evil and service to humanity arc most 
emphatically stressed. 

Eight pages of the book are used up tocondemn 
the mode of disposal of dead bodies in the 
Tower of Silence. First and formost, the mode of 
disposal of dead bodies has nothing to do witn 
religion'in the same way as tne modes of 
dressing, eating, drinking, praying, and the 
language they speak and pray in, have. These 
are all customs, ceremonies, and rituals, that 
have been adopted by the followers of diffe¬ 
rent religions depending upon the times and 
climes in which they live. 

Secondly, each and every mode of disposal 
of dead bodies has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. One does not become less 
of a Zoroastrian if he opts fbr a mode other 
than the 


The author claims that he is not a Zoroas¬ 
trian by birth, but he is certainly a Zoroastrian 
by worth. 

—B. S. Surti 

“A FEW ZOROASTRIAN FUNDAMEN¬ 
TALS” by Dr. JhI K. Wadia. 

Published by tue author-275 Bepin Behari 

Ganguly Street Calcutta-700 012, pp. 

36-1-IV—price: not stated. 

A book which has Forewards written by 
two of ti.e greatest names in Zaroostnanism 
namely Pandit Bejoy N. Desai, and the late 
Mr. Jatindra Mohan Ciiatterji, each of which 
is a review in itselt, hardly needs any further 
review. 

The learned author has very rightly stres¬ 
sed the importance of the three most ancient and 
sacred prayers, Ashem Vohu, Vath« Ahu 
Vairiyo, and Vanghc Haataam. The simple, 
straightforward and sublime teachings of 
these short and sweet ‘Mantras’ have been 
made very complicated by an enthusiastic 
outburst of verbiage, verbosity, and verbi¬ 
geration, as for example tne statement: 
“Once during meditation on penetrating into 
the depth ot the inner existence of man it 
was observed that innumerable forces or 
shaktis of various kinds flow in man, and 
many cr most of tnem become entangled into 

one another as if.” 

Expressions like these make the ordinary 
reader feel giddy. 

In the chapter cn Divine Mother 
Dughdova, the author claims to have obtained 
‘during meditation an inner spiritual con¬ 
ception of the Divine Lady’. Such a percep¬ 
tion without objective reality is called, in 
medical terminology, hallucination. 

Just as the natural beauty of face is marred 
by heavy make-up, the beautiful concepts of 
Fire Worship and Twin spirits have been 
obscured by the smoke-screen of over descrip¬ 
tion and plethora of e.xtra sensory spiritual 
experience which the author claims to have 
gone through. 

This is a book teeming with profound 
ideas and ponderous expressions which deserve 
to be tmnslated into simple English. 





SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

MADRAS-600 004. 

Programme for May—June 1982 


Phone 71231 

SRI SANKARA JAYANTJ 

May 1st Saturday Public Meeting: 5-30 p.m., President: Swami Gabbira- 

nanda. Speaker: SriR. Kothandaraman. (Tamil) 

SRI RAMANUJA JAYANTI Public Meeting: 5-30 p.m., President: Swami Gabhira- 
May 2nd Sunday nanda. Speaker: Sri T. C. Narasimha Raghavacnariar 

(Tamil) 

SRI BUDDHA JAYANTI 
May 7th Friday Tithi Puja 

May 9th Sunday Public Meeting: 5-30 p.m. President: Swami Gabhirananda 

Speaker: Br. Muthukumar (Tamil). 

SRI SRI PHALAHARINI KALIPUJA 
May 22nd Saturday Puja after evening Aratrikam 

SAT-SANG ON SUNDAYS Chanting of Sahasranamam; SriLalita(May23, June 6, 20) 

4-00 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. Sri Vishnu(May 16, 30, June 13, 27) 

4- 30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. Sri Vishnu Sahasranamam by Sri V. R.. Kalyanasundara 

Sastrigal (May 16, June 13), Sri Lalita Sahasranamam 
by Sri V. S. V. Guruswamy Sastrigal (May 23, June 20) 
Raraayanam by Sri R. Kothandaraman (May 30, June 
6 , 21 ) 

5- 30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. Discourse (English) Bhakti Ratnavali by Swami 

Gabhirananda (May 16, 23, 30, June, 6, 13, 20, 27). 
DISCOURSES ON WEEK DAYS at 5-45 p.m. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) 
Monday by Swami Amritananda 

Tuesday . Devi Mahatmyam (English), by Swami Prasantananda 

Wednesday Ramayanam (Tamil) by Swami Kamalatmananda 

Thursday Gita (English) by Br. Chinmaya Chaitanya. 

Friday Tulasi Ramayanam (English) by Swami Veetabhayananda. 

DISCOURSES ON SATURDAYS at 5-30 p.m., Adhyatma Ramayanam by Justice P. Rama- 

krishnan ICS (Retd.) (May 8, June 5) The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna (English) by Swami Gabhirananda 
(May 8, 15 22, 29; June 5, 12, 19, 26) 7-00 p.m., 
EKADASI DAYS Ram Nam Bhajan after Aratrikam (May 3, 19; June 2, 17). 

DISCOURSES IN THE CITY By Swami Raghaveshananda 

(1) Sri Sarada Devi (English) at 4-15 p.m. (May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; June 6, 13, 20, 27) 

at No. 18 Ninth Lane, Sa$trinagar-Adayar-20. 

(2) Meditation at 9-30 a.m. (May 9, 23, June 13, 20) at No. 10, Rajammal Street, 
Lakshmipuram Shenoynagar, Madras-30 

(1) by Swami Vibudhananda at 5-30 p.m., The Gospel ofSri Ramakrishna (English) 
(May 8, June 12) at No. 7, Kelly’s Road, Kilpauk, Madras-10. 

(2) at 5-30 p.m. (May 30, June 27) at 34/1 Ennore High Roadf Madras-19. 

(1) By Sri V. Ramamurthy at 9-30 a.m. (May 16, June 20) at H/28/ Kamarajnagar, 
Tiruvanmiyur, Madras-41. 

(2) at 9-30 a.in. (May 23, June 27) at Vivekaoanda Vidyidaya, JPemnbtur, Madras 
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MERCY 


When I read everyday your sacred songs 
Which are honey-exuding ambrosia, 

I am not aware of myself. 

Is it my tongue only which reads the poems ? 

My flesh reads, my heart reads; 

My life reads, and even the life of my life reads; 

Note that this is my experience. 

Oh magnanimous one of unique mercy I 

—Saint Vallalar 


With best compliments from 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 

COIMBATORE 

Manufacturers of 

High quality white crystal sugar 

and 

Industrial Alcohol 
and 

Producers of High Yielding Hybrid Seeds 


Registered Office : Fectory : 

73>A, Race Course Road, Sakthinagar, 

Post Box No. 3775, 

Coimbatore>641018. 


Via Erode R. M. S. 
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Our Latnt ♦ WhBt Brery tndlan Should Know S 

Q A PRIMER OF HINDUISM Q 

S by Prof. D. 8. SARMA 8 

M with an introduction M 

S by SWAMi TAPASYANANDA M 

w Hinduism is correctly ceiled Sanatana Dharma, the Perennial w 

y* religion. Not only are its roots lost in remote antiquity, its range in ideas w 

and ideals, disciplines and practices is astounding. But this is also a w 

w handicap because even those who are Hindus by birth have only a vague w 

notion about the essence of Hinduism The outer kernel is often W 

w mistaken for the inner sap. Prof Sarma's book comes to our rescue. w 

w A great scholar and educationist. Prof. Sarma has devoted a long life- jS 

w time to the study of philosophy and religion and has written extensively W 

w on both. In this Primer which is in the form of the give-and-take of a w 

w dialogue between a father and his daughter, the cardinal tenets of the w 

w Hindu way of life are summarised lucidly and logically. Swami Tapasya. w 

nanda’s thought provoking Introduction elucidates some of the more w 

^ recondite points concerning God, man and Nature. Altogether, one rises w 

from a porusat of the volume with a clearer idea of the rationale of vr 

Hinduism and its profundity. W 

Crown 8 vo pp. 170 Price Re. 6-60 8 

< Sri Ramakrishne Math, Mylapore, Madraa-600 004. ^ 
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I MEDITATION | 

% Its Process* Practice and Culmination ^ 


SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA 

’Man not only reasons but broods. But brooding or 
meditating oan be of different types. Meditation on certain 
thin^ makes us miserable, meditation on certain others brings 
us bHss.j]^hat to meditate on is as important as how to 
mcditate/ySwami Satprakashanand^ analyses in this book the 
entire anatomy of meditation. He discusses the theoretical basis 
of contemplation, explains the various preparatory steps in the 
practice pf meditation and indicates the crowning experience of 
the peace that paas^h understanding. 

pp. 264 Price; Rs. 13/- 
Sri Ranmlcrlduia Matt : : Madnunt 
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Tirumala Tixapati Devasthanams/Timpatl 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha is 
neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees experience 
Him in themselves. It is no wonder therefore that devotees 
wish to imagine and see Lord Venkateswara relaxed and happy, 
ready to bestow permanent riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted daily 
in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). This seva is 
being performed every day after 6-00 p m. The Utsava Murti 
is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal along with His Consorts. 
Gandha and Chamara upacharas are given to him and the 
Unjal is swung slowly to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, 
music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, can do 
so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000/- Six members of the 
family can attend. A golden dollar worth Rs. 250/- and Vastra 
Bahumanam will be presented to the Grihasta. 


Executive Officer 

TIRUMALA URUPATI DEVASTHANAMS, 
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m APPEAL: DONATE LIBERALLY M 

* SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH, MADRAS-<00 004 S 

^ MOBILE MEDICAL SERVICE 

Ik villages surroundinq-nattarampalli area. n.a. district 

jti * MOBILE MEDICAL VAN serves 20 villages in a radius of 30 Kms 

)K with a population of around 25,000. 

ik 

X * MOBILE MEDICAL VAN is fully equipped with well qualified 

^ Doctors and Para-medical Staff. 

^ * ANNUAL EXPENDITURE; Rs. 1 LAKH 

15^ • All Do''ations to this Rural Scheme are eligible for 100% 

5 EXEMPT ON from INCOME TAX under section 35 CCA of i HE 

5 INCOME TAX ACT. 

^ * Cheques, Drafts can be drawn in favour of SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

M MATH. MYLAPORE. MADRAS 600 004 or RAMAKRISHNA 

3R MATH, N attar AM PALLI, NORTH ARCOT DISTRICT, PiN CODE 

M 635 852. 


AUM 

Sn Matre Nama; 

UNIQUE OFFER TO DEVOTEES FROM NAVASAKTHI NILA YAM 
THE HOUSE RENOWNED FOR MAKING DIVINE ARTICLES BLESSED WITH 
SRIMUKHAMS AND BLESSINGS OF JAGADCURUS 
SRI KANCHI KAMAKOTI ACHARYA SWAMIGAL 

SRINGERI SARADA PEETHA MAHA SANNIDHANAM 
SRI ACHARYA SRI SARANATHEERTHA MAHARAJ OF GONDAL 
AND OTHER SAINTS. 

1. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) 2^*’ X 2J.” 

2. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) I^” X l}" 

3 Sn Chakram 3” X 3” 

4. Sn Maha Durga Chakram 

5. ORIGINAL SPHA TIKA MALA WITH 54 BEADS in Silver Thread 

6. ORIGINAL RUDRAKSHA MALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Kavacham 

(Sent aftA performing Pooja, cures Blood Pressure, Heart Attack & Diabetes) 

7. ORIGINAL THULASI MALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Kavacham 
I. DRISHTY NIVARTHI DOLLAR YANTRAM 

(To ward off ill effects of evil eye, Prevent accidents in Vehicles, 

Drive away Evil Spirits & improving material wealth in House & Business) 

•, VIVAHAPRAPTI DOLLAR (To Expedite Marriage Alliance) 

10. ELECTRONIC COPPER BRACELET (12 Rasi) each (Cures Rheumatic pains) 
Please place an Order with 50% Advance. Articles wilt be sent by VPP 
Please Contact: VISWAKARM \ONA SRI VIDYA Ui’ASAKA SWAMIJI 



SRI S. T. KCURUOABUSHANAM (Preddent A Adviser) NAVASAKTHI NILA YAM 


153, Lloyds Road, Oopaiapuram, Macbras-400 084 

Phone: 812013 

VtM CitalfilSuo wiU be eeot on receipt of 50 P. Postaga SUuap. Kindly oorreaptHid only in EngUsh. 
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HELPING THE SMALL MAN. 
IN A BIG WAY 

Over 330 Schemes to help different Groups In 
different geographical regions. Every scheme 
aimed at a distinct group, living in distinct 
area, fulfilling their distinct needs. 

Syndicate Bank in rendering assistance to 
different sections in priority sector, has 
deeply and intimately studied their lives, 
evolved plans to initiate them into 
productive activity and took steps to generate 
ru^al employment. 

Over 500 thousand beneficiaries in priority 
sectors owe their economic development to 
Syndicate Bank. 



The Bank that Goes to People. 
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Vaidyaratnam P. 8. Varler’s 

ARYA VAIDYASALA, KOTTAKKAL 

ADAPTED SCIENCE OF SAGES TO MODERN AGES 

AYimVBDIC SYSTEM IS CENTURIES OLD* PROPOUNMD BY SAGES OF OLD* 

A DIVINE GIFT AND WAS NOT KNOWN* KOTTAKKAL MADE IT WELL KNOWN* 

Kottakkal Arya Vaidyasala is a Household Name 

B9caus9: (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic Medicines give relief to Millions 

suffering from chronic diseases. 

(il) Its Nursing Home is well-equipped with modern ameni¬ 
ties and it undertakes Panchakarma treatments, Vasti, 
Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for homely treatments. 

(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital & gives free treatment to 
many people. 

(iv) It also assists financially the Kottakkal Ayurveda College 
for Promoting Ayurvedic Education. 

Contact : 

1R7A VAIDYASALA KOTTAKKAL. 

(Estd. 1902) 

Phone: H.O. 16 Pin Code: 676503 

Branehas: KOZHIKODE, PAL6HAT, TIRUR, ERODE, ERNAKULAM, 
TRIVANDRUM. MADRAS, CANNANORE, COIMBATORE. 
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Upanishad Sorias 


MUNDAKA UPANISHAD 

With-Text, transladon of 
Shankara’s Commentary and Index 
Translated By 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 


pp. viii + 100 


This is an Upanishad taken in its entirety—text In > Sanskrit, English 
translation of Shankaracharya's Commentary, and notes- from the well 
known Eight Upaniahads in two volumes by the same author. 

Similar editlona of isha, Kena, Katha, Taittirjya, Aitareya, Mandukya 
with Karika and Preshna Upanishads are also available. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

B, DEHI ENTALLV ROAD. CALCUTTA-700 014 
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SWAMI BHUTESHANANDAII MAHARAJ 

Vice-President 

Sri Ramakrishna Math & Ramakrishna Mission 

will be at Madras from June 3rd to June 5th 1982, 
on his way back from Japan. Fiji, 

Singapore etc. 

Devotees and friends may meet him at 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH, MYLAPORE 
between 8-00 and 11-00 a. m. and 4-CO and 6-00 p, m. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 
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Hymns from the Bhagavata. Xr. by Swami Xapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 

{Continued from the issue jor May ’82) 


(Gajendramoksha orthe Liberation of the Elephant-king is one of the most popular episodes in the Bhagavata. 
When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, finds all his vauntcdphysical strength futile.he surrenders 
himtelf to the Lord unreservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which is memorable for the purely impersonal 
terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. Bb. VIII. 3—2—^29.) 
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10. He who is none the less attained as the 

indwelling Self by those purified by absolute 
renunciation, who is the dispenser of absolute 
consciousness and is of the nature of absolute 
bliss — to Him my salutation! (385) 

11. Salutations to Him who through the 
assumption of the Ounas of Prakriti appears 
os the oalm» the terrible, and the inert who 

Y, 1C- J«we 


is also the One without modification, the 
same always and everywhere, and the conden¬ 
sation of ^re Consciousness! (386) 

12. To Thee the knower within the body, 
to Thee the Lord of all, to Thee the witness of 
all. to Thee the Original Being, the source 
of both Atman (spirit) and Prakriti (matter) — 
my salutations! (387) 





Sri Ramakrishn* Replies 

(The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and visitors, culled from the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 

Question: (asked by a neighbour of Keshab) 

“Then why should one call the world Maya?” 

Answer : 

“As long as one has not realized God, one should renounce the 
world, following the process of ^Neti, neti\ But he who has attained God 
knows that it is God who has become all this. Then he sees that God, Maya, 
living beings, and the universe form one whole. God includes the universe and 
its living beings. Suppose you separated the shell, flesh and seeds of a bel-fruit 
and some one asks you the weight of the fruit. Will you leave aside the shell 
and the seeds, and weigh only the flesh? Not at all. To know the real 
weight of the fruit, you must weigh the whole of it—the shell, the flesh, 
and the seeds. Only then can you tell its real weight. The shell may be 
likened to the universe, and the seeds to the living beings. While one is 
engaged in discrimination one says to oneself that the universe and the living 
beings are non-self and unsubstantial. At that time one thinks of the flesh 
alone as the substance, and the shell and seeds as unsubstantial. But after 
discrimination is over, one feels that all three parts of the fruit together 
form a unity. Then one further realises that the stuff that has produced the 
flesh of the fruit has also produced the shell and seeds. To know the real 
nature of the bel-fruit one must know all the three. 

“It is the process of evolution and involution. The world, after its 
dissolution, remains involved in God; and God, at the time of creation evolves 
as the world. Butter goes with buttermilk, and buttermilk goes with butter. 
If there is a thing called buttermilk, then butter also exists; and if there is a 
thing called butter, then buttermilk also exists. If the Self exists, then the 
non-Self must also exist. 

“The phenomenal world belongs to that very Reality to which the 
Absolute belongs; again, the Absolute belongs to that very Reality to which 
the phenomenal world belongs. He who is realised as God has also become 
the universe and its living beings. One who knows the Truth knows that it is 
He alone who has become father and mother, child and neighbour, man and 
animal, good and bad, holy and unholy, and so forth.” 


-The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna^ pp. 271-72, 
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THE GOOD COMPANIONS 


“I live in the crowd of jollity, not so much 
to enjoy company, as to shun myself”, confided 
Samuel Johnson to his faithful biographer 
Boswell. 

Dr. Johnson was the literary dictator of 
his times. He was considered a prince among 
conversationalists. His knowledge was ency¬ 
clopaedic. He had something pertinent to 
say on every topic and he said it with a bang 
that left the listeners stunned. The highest and 
the finest in London society — lawyers and 
poets, actors and actresses, doctors and mem¬ 
bers of parliament — all crowded his sitting 
room and hung on his words. Even famous 
actresses like Mrs Siddons sometimes failed 
to get sitting accommodation in his parlour. 
Normally the ifore we should presume that 
Johnson was by nature fond of company and 
basked in the adoration of his admirers. But 
the great lexicographer tells us that all that he 
wanted was to escape from himself. He 
dreaded solitariness. Alone, he feared, he 
would be overwhelmed by boredom and 
melancholy. He liked to have people around 
him just to forget himself. 

Johnson was noted for his utter frankness. 
He was therefore only revealing what most of 
us also experience but are too hypocritical 
or polite to admit. Men and women are 
usually allergic to loneliness. Even the Upa- 
nishad, explaining creation, wise-cracks *£kaki 
na ramate* the solitary individual cannot enjoy. 
*Bahu syam* — let me multiply and thus derive 
delight, said the lone Brahman. The singular 
thirsts for the plural. The more the merrier. 
Utter loneliness is indescribably dreadful. In¬ 
deed solitary confinement in a cell is the most 
rigorous punishment that the law administers 
to a criminal, short of capital punishment. To 
deny a man company is to torture his very soul. 

Mnn is a gregarious animal. The herd 
iostindt is strong in hjkn. Originally it most 


have been the need for security that drove 
animals to come together. There is safety in 
numbers. But there might have been very 
little thought behind such instinctual groupings. 
To illustrate foolishness, the adage speaks of 
many cows following the first cow. Instead of 
preserving themselves, all may perish together. 
But there is more in human company than the 
desire for self-preservation. Alone among the 
animals, man is endowed with the capacity to 
reason. It is the grey cells in his brain that have 
produced the plethora of ideas which have 
blossomed into civilisation and culture. For 
this, communication is necessary. The superio¬ 
rity of man is that through language he can 
communicate his ideas to others. If an indivi¬ 
dual cow stumbles upon a new lush pasture, 
it can feed itself to satiety, but it cannot share 
that happiness with others, for the simple 
reason that it has no means of communicating 
its discovery to the other cows. Man, on the 
contrary, can transfer his knowledge to 
others across time and space. Newton said 
that he stood on the shoulders of Galileo. The 
discoverer of the law of gravitation raised his 
marvellous scientific edifice on the first floewr 
already constructed by the discoverer of the 
laws of the pendulum. Science is but cumula¬ 
tive knowledge. Association of individuals 
helps the spread of wisdom and distribution 
Of happiness. Union is strength. When a 
number of individuals come together much can 
be achieved and much epjoyed. 

But there is also a darker side to this 
picture. As the Gita says ^Sarvarambhali hi 
doshena dhamena agnih iva avritah* —all under¬ 
takings have built-in defects, even as fire is 
enveloped by smoke. People coming together 
is not always a matter for ‘hallelujah.’ It is 
a curious and undeniable fact that what pro¬ 
duces good is also capable of producing evil. 
Company can often generate problems instead 
of solving them. *BUpna mchirhi lekhah*-— 
tastes diU^> points of view conflict. A party 
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might have been formed with the best of inten¬ 
tions but soon splits up into contending fac¬ 
tions. The itch to fight one another seems to 
be inborn in men. We see the tragedy occuring 
all around us in every field of human activity— 
political and economic, social and cultural, 
and even religious. 

Why should this be so ? The answer is not 
far to seek. The trouble lies in the very nature 
of the company formed. The evil arises 
because what is put together is a ‘private 
limited company*. Individuals associate with 
one another for very limited, narrow, selfish 
purposes. Each member of the community 
asks what the community can do for him, not 
whav he can do for the community. Each 
individual has his own axe to grind. He 
cooperates with the others only to the extent he 
stands to benefit by such cooperation. When 
his own interests conflict with the general 
interests, he s^s red. He splits away from the 
association, does a volte-face, and starts work¬ 
ing against the very organisation that supported 
him so long. Self-interest, however enlightened, 
can never provide a stable platform for men to 
come together and work in unison. 

Since friction seems to be the ultimate 
outcome of most human coming together, many 
thoughtful men have advocated a swing in the 
opposite direction. We are advised to shun 
society and lead sequestered lives. The Gita 
speaks of *Aratir jana samsadi*—disinterest in 
multitudes. Many great men have kept them¬ 
selves completely aloof from the madding crowd 
and led solitary existences in deserts and 
mountain caves. This is not a peculiarity of 
oriental monasticism. Such a cultured man of 
the modem West as Thoreau preferred to 
build himself a cottage in the forest of Walden 
and spend his days in contemplation and 
literary composition, communing only with 
nature and not a single human being. 

The menace of company is poetically 
depicted in the story of the maiden’d banglea 
gs related by the Avadhuta in the Megdvata. 


A girl was alone in her house, when a party of 
men and women came there to negotiate for a 
marriage. She was the bride sought, but as 
luck would have it, her father and mother 
happened to be away for a few days in a neigh¬ 
bouring village. So the duty of playing the 
host to the visitors fell on the*girl. There was 
no rice ready for cooking and the paddy had to 
be husked. The girl started husking the paddy 
herself, but in the process her bangles jingled 
against one another. She did not want the 
guests to know that she was doing duty for the 
servant. So she broke off one bangle after 
another to reduce their tell-tale sound. She 
kept only one pair on each hand. Even then 
they made a noise. So she discarded the 
second bangle on each arm. When, thus, there 
was only one bangle each on her hands there was 
silence and she could complete the husking with 
dignity. The Avadhuta points out the moral— 

**Vase bahonam kalaho 

Bhavet varta dvayorapi 

Eka eva charet tasmat 

Kumarya iva kankanab.** 

When a number of individuals gather together 
quarrel is inevitable. Even if there are only two, 
hot discussions between the pair is unavoidable. 
Therefore one should go it alone, even like the 
single bangle on the maiden’s hands. 

It is in this spirit that Thoreau writes ‘‘I 
never found the companion that was so com¬ 
panionable as solitude.” 

Betwran these two extremes what are 
we to adopt ? In this, as in other vital 
matters, the safest and sanest guide is Sri 
Ramakrishna. For twelve years he performed 
the austerest of Sadhanas—‘the world forget¬ 
ting and by the world forgot.’ But his seclu¬ 
sion was not the result of misanthropism. 
Scientific to his fing^-tips, he was a resear¬ 
cher in the laboratory of the spirit. Just 
as an experimenter locks himself up in his 
lab, ignoring the world outside till he hasdw- 
covered what he sought, Sri Ramakridwa 
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too isolated himself from mundane things till 
he was able to realise in his own person the 
grand truth that all paths, sincerely followed 
lead to the same Ultimate. And just as a 
scientist after making a discovery hurries to 
share it with his fellow scientists, Sri Rama- 
krishna too, sought out and shared with other 
spiritually minded souls the glorious vision 
that had been vouchsafed to him. He himself 
relates how after the rigorous Sadhana period 
he would climb to the terrace and cry out, 
‘My children, why do you delay in coming?’ 
And we know how the cry was not in vain 
and men and women, boys and girls, belong¬ 
ing to various strata of society and with varied 
mental and spiritual equipment came to him, 
even as bees wing their way to a flower in 
bloom. Every page of the Gospel bears 
witness to the thrill with which people drank 
in his words and enjoyed his radiant presence. 
Wherever he was, it was a mart of joy. Dan¬ 
cing and singing, laughing and joking went 
side by side with the exposition of the most 
recondite truths in the most lucid way. In 
fact after diligently perusing the Gospel, it 
is difficult for the reader to think of Sri Rama- 
krishna as a solitary individual. He was, as 
the poet says, ‘such jocund company’. 

Not only did the Great Master seek com¬ 
pany but he instilled into his disciples also the 
need for a spiritual man sharing his riches 
with others When Naren expressed his 
ardent wish to be perpetually immersed in 
Nirvikalpa Samadhi, Sri Ramakrishna pulled 
him up remarking *1 thought you had a larger 
vision’. Knowing what trcrmendous spiri¬ 
tual prowess would be developed in the future 
Swami Vivekananda, he was particular that 
these treasures should be spread broadcast 
all the world over. We know how Swamiji 
<x>rrected himself and fulfilled his master’s 
idea by his triumphant lecture tours in the 
East and- the West and by organizing the 
Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna 
Mission whicflt provide a broad platform for 
sinetre imvls to come together and work in 
tuumofty. 


The Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi also 
exemplified the same outlook. Though her 
spiritual puissance was so sublime that she 
could remark casually that Moksha was in 
the palm of her hand, to alt who came to 
her she was out and out the Mother. She 
never stood on a high plarform, patronising 
devotees. She not only mixed with them as 
a fellow human being but manually served 
them, removing even the leaf plate on which 
a servant had been fed by her. There can 
be no greater tribute to the quality of ‘Saula- 
bhya’ or easy accessibility in the really great. 
Small people delight in their superiority corn- 
lex. The genuinely great freely mix with all 
without any show. They are companionable 
to the utmost. It must be remembered that 
it was this perspective of the Holy Mother 
that was responsible for the genesis of the 
Ramakrishna Movement. When Sri Sarada 
Devi noticed that after the passing away of 
the Great Master, the disciples were wander¬ 
ing all over the land in order to practise 
severe austerities, her mother-heart could not 
stand the sight of the young ones begging 
their food. She prayed to the Lord that the 
children might all live together under the same 
roof, keeping one another company and spread- 
ding the message of the Master all the world 
over. It is in answer to this anguished prayer 
of hers that the companionship known as the 
Ramakrishna Movement has come into being 
and is spreading sweetness and light every¬ 
where. 

Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and 
Swamiji therefore stood for company, but 
company with a difference. Their invitation 
was to holy company—Satsang. Association 
is fruitful of good only when it is with the good. 
Sri Ramakrishna, who was such jolly company 
was also very particular about the company 
he kept. He was spiritually so sensitive that 
his body would burn at the touch of the evil- 
minded. But being the very pink of courtesy 
he would get rid of bad company diplomati¬ 
cally. When he found that a member of his 
audience was not disposed spiritually he would 
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suggest to him a visit to the lovely temple 
gardens outside! 

There is humour as well as significance 
in the vow the Master made to the Divine 
Mother when Keshab Chandra Sen fell ill. 
He told Her that he would offer Her green 
coconuts if She spared Keshab to him. His 
agony was—if Keshab died, with whom was 
he to talk ? Where was he to find good people 
like Keshab ? 

In training his disciples also Sri Rama* 
krishna took extraordinary care to see that 
these boys kept only the company of the spiri¬ 
tually eager. The real Sanga is only Satsanga. 
He would set an example to the youngsters 
by himself visiting all the available genuine 
spiritual seekers in the locality. Sri Rama- 
krishna was practically an illiterate, but the 
wisdom that flowed from his lips flashed 
spiritual truths but dimly perceived even in 
the scriptures. The explanation lies in the 
vast and varied contacts he had with spiritual 
men and women, even with those not so well 
known to the mundane world, When we hear 
him remarking that ‘Vaishnavacharan said like 
this’, or ‘the Nangta used to say’, he was, 
with characteristic humility, acknowledging 
the source of his lore. Satsang was a very 
good investment for Sri Ramakrishna and 
he encouraged all who came into contact 
with him to go in for that investment. He 
was never tired of extolling the greatness of 
chanting the Holy name and keeping holy 
company as the easiest means for realisation. 
When some one visited him for the first, 
time, he would always bid him or her adieu 
with a smiling ‘Come again’. He used to 
say that Satsang is like a fence to a freshly 
planted sapling. Till it grows into a tree, 
protection is necessary from the gcats and 
other hungry animals roaming about. Sat¬ 
sang protects the novice from the snares of 
the world. Once the plant has grown into a 
huge tree its spreading branches can offer 
solace and shelter to multitudes. Similarly 
when by keeping the company of the good 
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we have progressed on the spiritual path, we 
can ourselves radiate goodness to hundreds 
of other aspirants. 

Satsang is the Sang that leads to Sat. 
Holy company takes us to the Hcly of Holies. 
After all, the purpose of hufhan birth is God- 
realisation. And it is one of the seciets of 
the spiritual adventure that the means adopted 
should be but a replica of the goal to be 
achieved. The Sadhans I^kshana, as Sri 
Sankara points out, is non-clifferent from the 
Sadhya lakshana. The good epn be attained 
only by cultivating the good Sri Sankara 
elucidates the chain reaction. < 

Satsangatve nissaitpatvam 

Nissaikgatvc nirmohatvam 

Nirmobatve nischala tattvam 

Nischaia tattve jivaiunuktih. 

Association with the good leads to dis¬ 
sociation from mundane things. This in turn 
generates dispassion. When passions wane, 
the eternal truth is reflected in the mind. Then 
ensues utter freedom even while alive. 

Companionship of the good is a catalyst 
that speeds up spiritual progress. Good 
company is highly contagious. Unknown 
to ourselves our angularities and peculiarities 
get rubbed off. Egoism gets progressively 
liquidated. The artificial barriers that sepa¬ 
rate each of us from the rest, melt away like 
snow-flakes before the rising sun. In the 
company of the good we too become like- 
minded. Having tasted the goodness of the 
good, all other tastes appear bitter to us. 
Without any special effort on our part we find 
our minds getting more and more ojjiented 
towards the Goal Supreme. Our envirdpment 
helps us enormously in this process. A^ the 
Gita says— 

Bodhayanta parasparam 

Tvahyanti ca ramaaH ca. 

Mutually inspiring one another, the good 
companions rejoice and sport in unison. What 
electronics calls the Teed-back* principle 
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starts operating. In an amplifier, part of the 
output is fed back to increase the input and 
thus amplify the output still further. When 
good people come together they reinforce one 
another’s goodness. ‘Good company in a 
journey makes the way seem shorter,’ says 
Isaac Walton, When likeminded people 
congregate, the individual difficulties and 
tensions are forgotten in the collective atmos¬ 
phere of goodness, and progress becomes 
facile. 

All our troubles are, in the final analysis, 
due to our selfish proclivities. Encircled by 
the good and the holy the individual ego gets 
attenuated. Bad tendencies wither away for 
want of an encouraging environment. Contra¬ 
riwise. good tendencies flourish in the conducive 
soil. When the vasanas are obliterated, bliss 
dawns without further ado. Mukli has been 
defined as vasenaksbaya. For the extirpation 
of the shackless of vasanas, nothing helps so 
well as the company of the good and the holy. 
That is why Satsang has been extolled in the 
Bhagavata as ; 

Tadeva sokarnava soshanam nrinam 

It is the one device for drying up the 
ocean of human misery. Good companion¬ 
ship leads to depersonalisation and once the 
individuating and devisive personality evapo¬ 
rates away, freedom ensues. Only the Sat 
remains, one is aware only for the prevailing 
.presence of God. Sri Krishna tells Uddhava 
fervently, 

sadhavo hridayam mabyam, 

sadbonam hrdayam tvabam 

The good constitute My heart and I consti¬ 
tute their heart. Sri Raraakrishna puts it 
even more beautifully when he says that the 
heart of the devotee is the drawing room of 
the Lord. God, no doubt, is present every¬ 
where. But if you want to meet a person, 
you go to the drawing room whore he is to 
be found sooi^r or later. To meet God the 
sutaet etep la to Mter the heart of the good. 


The superiority of Satsang lies in the 
fact that it does not call for any specific quali¬ 
fications on the part of the aspirant, nor 
does it require elaborate paraphernaFa. Any¬ 
one in any station in life can cultivate the 
company of the good. To become friendly 
with the really good is the easiest thing in the 
world. A good man is, by the very definition, 
good to everybody. There is no part-time, 
goodness. Having himself experienced that 
unconditional goodness called God, he is only 
too eager to share that experience with other 
aspirants. Sri Ramakrishna compares this 
to an opium-eater enjoying his opium only 
when he consumes it in the company of other 
opium-eaters. 

The classic example is that of Narada. 
He was born the son of a servant maid. But 
he had the good fortune, in his master’s house, 
to serve a band of sages who spent their 
Chaturmasya there. From them he imbibed 
the highest wisdom in the pleasantest way. 
By the time they left, the boy, who had gone 
through no formal education, found his mind 
thoroughly cleansed by contact with the good 
and the subtlest truths were reflected in his 
heart crystal clear. He became ‘God’s Fool’. 
Thenceforward his sole mission in life was 
spreading the name of the Lord in all the 
three worlds, especially to those in a critical 
state of spiritual turmoil. Vasantavat 
lokbabitam ebarantab—he roamed the world 
like the Spring, spreading the good and the 
beautiful everywhere, without stint. In fact 
many of our great scriptural texts we owe to 
Narada’s motivation. He it was who roused 
Valmiki out of his melancholy and made him 
compose the epic of Ramayana. He it was 
who met Vyasa in a similar mood of discontent 
and persuaded him to sing the Bhagavata 
which is the greatest text of devotional lite¬ 
rature. It was Narada who taught the five- 
year-old Dhruva the easy way of attaining the 
Lord. Again, it was his instruction that 
enabled Prahlada to become such a great Bhakta 
that to fulfil the toy’s words the Lord had 
td h^pear from t^thiil a stone pillar. Narada 
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13 an agent provocateur in the noblest ,sense 
of the term. Thanks to his scheming, hundreds 
attained the company of the good and the 
presence of God. 

Satsang helps us as no book can. One 
lamp lights another, nor grows less. Good¬ 
ness transmitted from one individual to 
another reimburses both. Sri Ramakrishna 
takes the analysis a step further. On a cold 
winter night a man takes a lot of trouble 
to gather twigs and light a road-side fire to 
keep himself warm. But those wayfarers 
who join him later are able to get the benefit 
of the warmth of the fire without all the pre¬ 
paratory travails. Association with the 
already good enables us to become good 
without all the stern disciplines laid down 


in the Sastras. This is what the great German 
poet, Goethe, meant when he exhorted us: 
‘Be a whole or join a whole.’ To become 
whole by oneself calls for superhuman quali¬ 
fications and exertions, but to become a whole 
by joining a whole requires only readiness to 
submerge our limitations in the limitless. 
And it is interesting to note that ‘whole* and 
‘holy’ spring from the same root. 

The alchemists of old searched in vain 
for the legendary philosopher’s stone which 
could transmute baser metals into gold. Satsang 
or the company of the good and the holy is 
the real philosopher’s stone, which not only 
transmutes our baseness into unalloyed good¬ 
ness but gives us the skill to transmute others 
also to this blessed state. 


SIMHAVALOKANAM 

AUSTERITY’S LURE 

By S. N. SUTA 

(There is a saying that even nectar in excess is poison. In spiritual practice it is very necessary to 
maintain a harmonious balance between diflerent types of disciplines if a Sadhaka is not to find himself 
in a blind alley. Sri Ramakrishna used to say that he liked to enjoy Satchidananda in a variety of forms. 


Here is a breezy interpretation of the famous story 

We nave a passion for attempting single 
strokes. Wnat a grand thing it must be if 
we can gain each of our objects by tne repe¬ 
tition of some simple act! It is true that suen 
repetition may prove monotonous after a 
time. But tne little dullness can certainly 
be more tuan balanced by the achievement 
to come. Take our philosophers. They 
want “that one thing by knowing which every¬ 
thing can be known’’. Our scientists too are 
of the same type. Like the philosophers, 
they may disagree in their theories and inter¬ 
pretations. But they are all one in directing 
tneir sense-organs, natural and acquired, 
bodily and instrumental, into the undercurrent 
of the world of phenomena to detect, capture 
and tame that one 8ubst|uice or force which 


of Gajendramoksha viewed from this angle.) 

has hitherto eluded control. With it yoked 
to the chariot of our desires, Kama Dhenu 
or Kalpa Taru, the ‘cow’ or the ‘tree’ which 
can instantantaneously answer all needs, must 
become a reality. Seated at our table, we 
just press a button or administer a mild push 
or a pull 

Bhishasmad vatah pavate Bhishod^ 

niiyah 

Bhisbadagnischaodrascha mrityurdhavati 

panciiamah 

Through fear of us puffs of wind start up, 
sun’s rays split and shootTorth; conflagrations 
spread; rain falls in showers; and death, the 
fifth stalks over the land sweeping off those 
whom we do not wanti Seriptuic than ^1! 
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$tand fulfilled, though in a scientifically al¬ 
tered and thoroughly modern sense! When 
such is the general tendency, is it any wonder 
that in religious practice also the single recipe 
lure the aspirant of allmost every state of his 
evolution ? 

If we read the mythologies of the world, 
we shall be surprised to see the variety of 
single strokes by which aspirants have tried 
to realise the Lord. Finding that man must 
act, some naturally developed a philosophy 
of action. Many of them branched into 
rituals, a few permutations and combinations 
of which persist to this day in practice, and 
many more undoubtedly in the spacious 
realms of supposition. Some thought that 
the Lord must be effulgent, and perhaps literally 
like a “thousand suns blaring in the heavens 
all at once’’^ and endeavoured by mystic 
devices to get consumed in His glory. 
Seekers of this “gas light Brahman” have always 
suffered severe agonies when the inevitable 
contacts of the wide awake and dream states 
reminded them of the prosaic affairs on earth. 
Some others worked on the hypothesis that 
the body with its coating of flesh was acting 
as an opaque obstacle to the full manifesta¬ 
tion of the Lord’s splendour, and proceeded 
systematically to make it thin and transparent 
through rigorous austerities. These and many 
others, although beginning with diverse half- 
true assumptions, succeeded in widening their 
outlook as their practice continued and 
experience grew, and therefore attained their 
life’s goal. But those who would unduly 
stick up for their one-sided practices often 
came to grief and learned their lessons at a 
bitter cost. In proportion to their sincerity, 
however, their pains prolonged or subsided; 
till at last when the horizon was sufficiently 
widened, Grace came down in showers and 
they too became illumined. 

There was once a king of the Pandyos 
oaUed Indradyumha. His fame soon spread 
thtot^ghCRtt the southern Iftnds uod he came 
to he regard as the foremost of the Dravidas. 

V.|C. 3hne*82-4 


Vishnu was his chosen deity; and as devotion 
developed in him, he determined to propitiate 
Him by a course of austerities. Any line that 
military men take up, they mually can pursue 
with singular vigour and enthusiasm. Many 
an aspirant of this class has, as a result, achieved 
success in the field of religion more quickly 
than aspirants of other classes. Dhruva, 
the royal boy of five, secured within a bare 
half year the blessings of the Lord which 
“Sananda and others of hfe-long celibacy, 
realised and attained by means of medita¬ 
tion extending over many lives.” It is well 
known how easily prince Gautama could 
seat himself under the tree with the determi¬ 
nation not to get up from there till illumina¬ 
tion came. Search in other mythologies and 
other histories too; the military man who 
sought God would be found to have sought 
Him with the full force of his sublimated 
fighting spirit. Indradyumna, like the true 
warrior that he was, cut himself away from 
royal associations with a speed and directness 
characteristic of the sword-cuts he used to 
deal his enemies in battle. 

Since austerities required solitude, or 
at least could be better practised away from 
the haunts of men, Indradyumna selected a 
lonely spot on Mount Kulachala for his stay. 
The man of disciplined habits that he was, 
he adapted himself to the new surroundings 
with perfect ease. At fixed times he d^cended 
to the brook below for his ablutions and 
repaired to his small hermitage up above for 
the worship of Vishnu. He lived on the 
most meagre diet, wore matted hair like 
any other aspirant of the Torest regions and 
very often undertook a vow of silence in addi¬ 
tion. Even in that carefully selected, secluded 
corner, human feet, although of other aspi¬ 
rants or of sages, might intrude upon his pri¬ 
vacy and disturb the practices through w^ch 
alone the Lord, he fancied, was going to be 
brought to him. Time did ipatter in such 
things; and he for one was not prepared to 
waste a moment further by any dealings with 
’others*, talk, he had found, was an intro- 
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duction to a variety of relationships; and 
with his skill in strategy he quickly perceived 
the tactical advantage of effectively blocking 
that dangerouis outlet. 

But the Lord’s ways are inscrutable. 
While Indradyumna had thus fortified him¬ 
self and was sitting silent in his lonely corner, 
expecting Vishnu to bless him for his self- 
control, sage Agastya unexpectedly arrived 
there with crowds of his disciples. The king 
was not absorbed in Samadhi at the time, 
but was able to understand what was happen¬ 
ing around him. If his vow required that 
he should not open his mouth, it was yet 
possible for him to rise up from his seat, and, 
by gestures at least, request the worshipful 
guests to seat themselves and ease their limbs. 
He should then have brought water himself, 
washed their feet, and worshipped them wiln 
food and other articles available for a person 
who had a will to procure them. But this com¬ 
mon courtesy he would not do. Royal pride, once 
in full swing, was surely no more dominating the 
king’s mind. But it was there in a subtle form 
still It had entered unobserved into his aus¬ 
terities and coloured his outlook. What he 
was attempting to secure, namely, the mental 
fitness for receiving the Lord’s Grace, he could 
have got smoothly and in no time by opening 
his mind to the sage and his disciples now 
—and to others in due course, likewise-and 
doing to them what he had intended to do to 
the Lord. With Agastya’s blessings and assur¬ 
ances he could have playfully dislodged the 
few enemies that were still entrenched within 
his mind. But he could not reason that way 
or budge an inch. He would rely on his 
own independent strength. He knew what 
to do. 

To the trained eyes of Agastya, Indradyu- 
mna’s mind was like an open book. He no 
doubt noticed the sincerity and the determi¬ 
nation of the king, but he noticed also the 
foundation of pride on which the king was 
blindly erecting his edifice. Summoning a 
little extra energy, therefore, he rai9ed his 


voice and hurled a few sharp words at that 
very foundation, which was thenceforth 
marked out for a speedy destruction. Said 
the sage, *‘This is an unrighteous wicked soul 
with no culture, who treats genuine knowers 
with contempt. He shall be steeped in blind¬ 
ing darkness* and he shall bo, turned into an 
elephant because he has a proud heart like 
that of an elephant.” With these words, 
Agastya turned round and left the place with 
his disciples. 

It was not yet too late. Indradyumna 
could have got up and, by gestures at least, 
prayed for forgiveness. But he retained his 
seat, not however with any spirit of defiance 
which uncontrolled pride and really low 
culture would have generated under the cir¬ 
cumstances. Although Kshatnya blood still 
coursed through his veins, yet-in this most 
trying, provoking situation he held in complete 
check all notions of vindicating himself. He 
was able, in addition, to install the form cf 
the Lord lovingly in his heart and attribute 
to Him the blasting expressions of the angry 
sage. Devotion and austerity had so much 
toned down his passions that he could with 
unexampled self-mastery comment to himself 
“This is the will of the Lord,” (dishtam 
tadupadharayan). Such nobility and self- 
possession could not go in vain. But neither 
could the sage’s pronouncement go to nought. 
The Unseen and Supreme Intelligence ‘saw’ 
through it all and brought about a compro¬ 
mise in Its own inimitable" manner. Indra¬ 
dyumna became the celebrated Gajendra, in 
obedience to what the sage had foretold; 
and retained not merely his permanent status 
of sovereignty in the elephant world as well, 
but also the capacity, whose steadiness was 
amply demonstrated, to install the Lord in 
his mind in all moments of crisis. 

The rest of the beautiful story any one 
can look up in the Eighth Skan^a of the 
Bhagavatam, Fallen under an equally Jjowcrful 
curse, one of the demigods was living out hit 
period of ifii^risoiimeiit ih a croobtifre's form 
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in a lake nearby; and when the elephant king 
strode into it with his inborn air of dignity, 
followed by his retinue, the crocodile bit into 
his leg and began dragging him forcibly into 
the depths. In its own element the aquatic 
creature proved more than a match for the 
whole herd of elephants who could do their 
best on land alone. The tussle went on for 
a thousand years, and when Gajendra’s pride 
had been slowly rubbed out of him, the net 
result of his austerities began to stream into 
his necessarily receptive mind. Reasoning, 
allowed only a restricted application in the 
Indradyumna stage of his evolution, he now 
applied, first under pressure and then gradually 
with spontaneity, on a wider scale; and as 
a result was able to praise the Lord in His 
transcendental aspect as well as the aspect 
in which He was the cause of all phenomena. 
Gods like Indra did not approve of Gajendra’s 
worship of the Formless, which appeared 
presumptuous in their eyes, and so refrained 
from interfering in his behalf. But Vishnu, 
who knew the depth of His devotee’s sincerity 


and noticed also the widening of his menttd 
horizon as Gajendra, was wistfully glancing 
through the tearful eyes of his sinking elephant’s 
frame, came speedily on His winged vehicle 
and gave him the freedom his mistaken auste* 
rity and subtle pride had so long delayed. 
His one-sided austerity and final meditation 
on the Formless resulted, curiously enough, 
as the Bhagavatam says, in his 'attaining to a 
form like that of the Lord Himself, clad in 
yellow silk and endowed with four arms.” 
{prapto bhagavato rupah pitavasaschatttr- 
bhujah). 

Austerity is no doubt valuable, and per¬ 
sistence in it can ultimately lead to the goal. 
But let us not complain if, while pursuing 
such a narrow path, we are forced to weep 
through elephant’s eyes, literally or figura¬ 
tively, as a penalty for not revising betimes 
our disproportionate estimate of its place in 
the attainment of illumination. 

(Vedanta Kesari, June 1934.) 


A DEVOTEE BECOMES A PROPHET 
SWAMI VIRUPAKSHANANDA 
(Continued from the issue oj April 1982) 

(When Swami Vivekananda invoked his Guru as .4vatara Varishta he was not employing any conven¬ 
tional eulogy but precisely summing up the uniqueness of the phenomenon known as Sri Ramakrishna. 

An Avatara is the manifestation of the redeeming power of God and therein we can witness a delightful 
and also baffling fusion of Divinity and humanity. Swami Virupakshananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Chingleput, examines in this article some of the scintillating facets of this Divine humanity. This 
is the third and lastjnstalment.) 

Concept of Service: Jiva as Siva attitude to the sufferings of humanity to its 

True to the grain of a Prophet, Sri Rama- original purity and significance. Swami 
krishna sought to re-appraise the true signi- Saradananda narrates the event as follows 
ficance and meaning of the Vedantic concept in his Great Master: "The Master said: "lliat 
of monotheism by throwing a flood of light doctrine teaches that one should always be 
on the very noble ideal of daya, compassion, careful to observe three things, namely, a taste 
by raising it to lofty heights of seva, services, for God’s name, kindness to all beings and 
to beings s^ing the Lord in them. An event the worship of Vaishnavas. God is what 
that occurred in his life as he iwas ^plaining His name is; knowing the non-difference 
the eatdiael tenets of the Vaishhai^ doctrine between ^he name and the possessor of the 
to ft |t<60p of devotees, restored the Vedantic namei onr should always take His name with 
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love and devotion. Knowing the identity 
between the devotee and the Divine and bet¬ 
ween Krishna and the Vaishnava. one should 
always respect, worship and salute holy men, 
the devotees, and one should have the con¬ 
viction in one’s heart that the whole universe 
belongs to Sri Krishna. Therefore, compas¬ 
sion for all beings (was what one should prac¬ 
tise),’ No sooner had he uttered the words, 
‘compassion for all beings,’ than he suddenly 
went into samadhi. Regaining partial external 
consciousness in a short time, he continued: 
“Talk of compassion for beings? Will you 
an animalcule, bestow compassion on beings? 
You wretch, who are you to bestow it? No, 
No; not compassion to jivas but service to 
them as Siva.’’ 

Thus Sri Ramakrishna not only synthesised 
the Vedantic knowledge of Brahman with 
the sweet devotion to the Lord, but also placed 
the Vedantic concept of Brahman-as-all on 
its true pedestal. Charity and philanthropy 
thus became metamorphosed into Seva and 
worship of the One Brahman in His multi¬ 
forms. He cast fresh light on the theories 
of the Vedantic Monotheism according to 
which the entire cosmic phenomena is 
but a spontaneous self-expression of Brahman. 
This Vedantic outlook has influenced the 
whole range of Indian culture and civilization 
and provided a metaphysical basis for her 
universal humanistic ethics and helped create 
a religion of mysticism which rises above 
all differences of castes and creeds, sectarian 
and religious affiliations. The Indian cultural 
tradition and philosophy reinforces the truth 
that every soul is potentially divine; it elevates 
work to worship, harmonises secular and 
sacred, adds meaning and charm to the simple 
idylls of daily customs. Its spirit pervades 
the many exploits of gods and heroes and 
heroines in the Punoas and folk tasel, while 
the very same wisdom manifests itself ih the 
ethos and pathos of the two great epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, It is the 
awareness of this fundamental Truth again 
that expresses itself in the simple faith of 


devotees as they wend their ways upto the 
temple with hurrying feet and vivid faces, 
carrying devotional offerings of flowers and 
fruits. It is the divinity of the soul that rings 
triumphantly in the song of Savitri who strove 
with Yama, the relentless God of death, for her 
lover’s life and conquered fiim with the divine 
subtlety of her love, and in the poignant anguish 
of Sita’s cry, ‘Rama, Rama’ as she was being 
carried off by the ten-headed Ravana. It is 
this soul-enrapturing song of Divine Infinity 
and Immanence that echoes and re-echoes in the 
love-soaked and wisdom-dripping poems of the 
Bhagavata, in the Celestial Song of Bhagavan 
Sri Krishna on the battlefield and in the serene 
message of Karuna and Nirvana of Lord Buddha. 

Sri Ramakrishna lived to re-reveal the 
revelations of the Indian sages and mystics on 
the Science of the Soul. He had merged 
his own existence with that of the Absolute in 
supreme identity. He had experienced that all 
this universe with its living beings is evolved 
from the Absclute. He had realised his 
oneness with the universe. His identity witn 
tne existence of all living cieation was so 
complete and full that physical injury inflicted 
on the body ol any being reflected on nis body 
too and their agony found an echo in his own 
heart. Thus all forms of help, of humanitarian 
gestire, become effective means of God reali¬ 
zation. They become glorious spiritual paths 
in which all yogas are harmoniously combined 
to produce universal salvation. Karma when 
elevated to worship, and converted to seva, 
becomes love in pra^ice, divinity In motion, 
prema in its dynamic expression. A faithful 
adherence to seva dharma, brings about the two¬ 
fold result of conferring atmannbhava — the 
experience of the knowledge of Self — on the 
spiritual aspirant and at the same time it also 
alleviates the miseries of suffering humanity. 

Self-Revdatimi : Onoiess with All 

An incarnation or h Prophet plays His 
part quite dexterously on the human side to 
fttltil His mi^sston on euth, revealing, at regular 
ipt^als, the other side too. The true great- 
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ness of an avatara can be known and under¬ 
stood better through what he says of himself 
to devotees and disciples. When the Saviour 
proclaimed, “1 and my Fatfer in heaven are 
one,” he did not canvass for personal renown 
and honour. He only affirmed his identity with 
the Father in Heaven. Even so it is with Sri 
Krishna, when he said: ‘‘The foolish disregard 
Me, clad in human form, not knowing My 
higher being as the Great Lord of beings.” 
Sri Ramakrishna, too, now and then, gave 
hints of his identity with his Higher Being as 
‘The Great Lord of all beings’, througn his 
conversations and dialogues with his disciples. 
Though he was enwrapped in the robes of 
naivete and enshrouded in the innocence of a 
babe, his God-filled mind was ever in identify 
with the Absolute. This affirmation is revealed 
in a conversation he had with Narendra and 
other devotees: 

‘‘Master: (Similing, to Narendra): ‘Well, 
what do you think of me?’ 

“Narendra: ‘You are a hero, a hand¬ 
maid of God and everything else.’ 

“These words fill Sri Ramakrishna with 
divine emotion. He places his hand on his 
heart and is about to say something. 

‘He says to Narendra and other devotees: 
‘1 see that all things, everything that exists, 
have come from this.’ 

“He asks Narendra by a sign, ‘What did 
you understand?’ 

“Narendra: ‘All created objects have 
come from you.’ ” 

Sri Ramakrishna was suffering from cancer 
in his throat and was unable to swallow any 
food. At the earnest request of his disciples 
he prayed to the Divine Mother Kali to beal the 
wound in his throat so that he could eat a little. 
And, the Mother of the Universe, revealing to 
him in a flash, pointed to all his devotees and 
said: “V^y, you are eating through all these 
moutbl/' Verily, Sri Hamakrishna had become 
the S9iuma, tha AH. Aud in this event we 


find a demonstration on the empiric plane of 
the Vedic declaration that the Lord sees through 
all the eyes, hears through all the ears; every¬ 
where His hands and feet; His eyes, heads and 
mouths everywhere. 

Darshan of Cosmic Presence 

In another act of his self-revelation, Sri 
Ramakrishna gave humanity an ocular demons¬ 
tration of his all-encompassing presence. To 
quote from his biography by Swami Sarada- 
nandaji: It was the 1st cf January. 1886. 
Sri Ramakrishna felt much better and wished to 
take a walk in the garden. It was about three 
in the afternoon. As it was a holiday, about 
thirty lay disciples were present, some in the hall 
and other under trees. When Sri Ramakrishna 
came down, those in the hall saluted him and 
followed him at a distance as he walked slowly 
towards the gate. Girish, Ram, Atul, and 
some others, who were chatting under a tree, 
came and saluted the Master. Sri Ramakrishna 
suddenly said: “Well, Giiish, what have you 
found in me that you proclaim me before all as 
an incarnation?” Girish, not at all taken aback 
by the question, knelt before him with folded 
hands and said in a voice shaken with emotion, 
‘What can an insignificant creature like me say 
about One whose glory sages like Vyasa and 
Valmiki could not measure?” Hearing these 
words, spoken with the greatest intensity, Sri 
Ramakrishna was deeply moved and said: 
‘‘What more shall I say? I bless you all! Be 
illumined!” Saying this, he fell into a state 
of semi-consciousness, and, in that divine mood, 
he touched each of the devotees as they fell at 
his feet and saluted him. Vaikunthanath 
Sannyal whom the Master had touched only for 
a moment in an ordinary way, said: “As the 
result of it, a great revolution took place in my 
mind. I saw the figure of the Master, bright¬ 
ened with a gracious smile in the sky, houses, 
tr^, plants, men and whatever else I saw. 1 
did not know how to contain my delight within 
myself and, that mental attitude and vision of 
mine continued for some days thtought my 
waking state. 1 became ainaz^ and channed 
to have tha holy image-of the Mast^ in all 
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things. It continued to be so wherever 1 went, 
to office or elsewhere on any business.” 

In the incident mentioned above, we find 
Sri Ramakrishna not merely a God-centred and 
God-suffused devotee, but also the very stuff 
of God Himself, As a devotee, he saw with his 
divya chakshu the divine eye, the Iswaia yoga — 
the Leela of the Lord on the canvas of time and 
space. Again, as one who had identified him¬ 
self with the Self cf all selves, he suffered the 
pain of the slaps given on the face of a fisher¬ 
man; the agony of the grass as hard stones 
were thrown over it; and the anguish of the 
bullocks as they were severely beaten by the 
coach-man. He saw himself enjoying food 
through all the mouths. He revealed to his 
devotees that it was he and he alone who per¬ 
vaded the sky and the firmament, the trees and 
shrubs and whatsoever existed on this earth. 
An avatara that he is, in whom dwelt both 
Rama and Krishna, he revealed himself again 
and again to his inner circle of disciples tnat he 
is also a symphony of both the aspects of the 
Lord and His devotee in one body. He makes 
this clear in the course of a conversation with 
his devotees thus: 

“Master (To Narendra and the others): 
There are two persons in this.* One, the Divine 
Mother.” 

“He pauses. The devotees eagerly look at 
him to hear what he will say next. 

“Master: ‘Yes, One is She. And the 
other is Her devotee. It was the devotee who 
broke his arm, and it is the devotee who is 
now ill. Do you understand*^ 

“God becomes man, and Avatar, and comes 
to earth with His devotees. And the devotees 
leave the world with Him.” 

Thus, an avaHia is an extraordinary entity. 
His identity with Iswara as endowed with the 
six resplendent glories is constant. His splend¬ 
our proves overpowering even tor great souls. 
His wisdom is so God-saturated and so com¬ 
prehensive that even highly evolved spiritual 
geniuses who come intb contact with jUm get 


enlightened on subtle points of spiritual disci¬ 
pline and knotty philosophical interpretations. 

Whether man is conscious of it or not, 
religion is his deepest need. He may busy 
himself in catering to the senses, or forget 
himself in the lure of the flesh, yet a time comes 
in his life when he feels the need for religion. 
Man is a soul, whether he acknowledges 
it or not. Religion nourishes it; it is the 
science of the soul. It is the realization of the 
Divinity within man. When man becomes 
aggressively materialistic and predatory, the 
true spirit of religion takes leave of him. It is 
then that the world witnesses the unique phend- 
menon of a revolution taking place in the 
field of religion, transforming the lives and 
thoughts of millions all over. It suddenly 
breaks on society in the form of a Saviour; its 
impact on people is tremendous. It is like a 
tidal wave that bursts all of a sudden washing 
away the fen of stagnant waters. Religious 
revolution changes the old order yielding place 
to new, revealing the beauty and glory of true 
spiritual life. A Sri Krishna, a Buddha, a 
Jesus, a Sankara, are such prophets, appearing 
from time to time in different climes bringing 
about a religious revolution which incidentally 
becomes the basis of a social revolution also 
ushering in an age of illumination and pros¬ 
perity, 

Sri Ramakrishna is a Prophet with a 
difference which makes him a unique prophet 
among prophets. Prophets before him had 
played their roles as pathfinders and as 
saviours. But every one of them differed in 
stressing his way of religion which each had 
experienced in his life, as the only pathway to 
God. Sri Ramakrishna’s experimentation with 
all the Faiths extant in the domain of Religion 
marks him out as a unique Prophet, a Prophet 
of world-dimension. No wonder, Swami Vive- 
kananda defined him an avatara varishtlw — the 
most excellent of all the prophets. 

It is to his eternal gloty and to th? glory of 
India that Sr! Ramukrishnf experimented witii 
evety Aspect of the kindu faith flrom image 
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worship to identity with the Absolute Brahman. 
And, if he had stopped at that, he would net 
have been the unique prophet that he is today. 
Impelled by a universal heart and a scientific 
spirit, he began experimenting with faiths alien 
to his own faith. He never took any theory 
just on trust nor did he cynically dismiss it 
as mere nothing. His conformity to traditional 
modes was very faithful and whenever he took on 
a discipline, he was an orthodox follower 
of it. When experimenting with faiths alien to 
Hinduism, he thoroughly acquainted himsell 
with them. With him correspondence betw-een 
thought and action- was absolute and perfect. 
With his usual zeal and earnestness, 
he now took on the Islamic sadhana. He got 
himself initiated into tie rrysleries cf lie 
Islamic way of spiritual practice by one Govinda 
Rai, a sadhaka belonging to the Sufi sect. 
His soul was aflame with tie one thought of 
Allah and his entire being was restless to 
realise God through that faith. After three 
days ot Islamic sadhana, he realised the goal of 
that form cf devotion, when he had the vision 
of a radiant person with a long beard and cf 
grave appearance. His mind passing through 
the realisation of Brahman with attributes 
finally soared into the region of Brahman with¬ 
out attributes. This was in the year 1866. 

He did not rest at this. Some eight years 
later, he sought to experience the Truth through 
the Christian faith. The catholicity of his 
outlook and the rational approach to matters 
of supia-sensual perception urged him to 
experiment with yet another alien faith. In all 
his experiments, his main instruments were his 
divine inspiration and outright pouring out of 
his all absorbing love for the Ideal. In minutest 
details he observed all the disciplines appro¬ 
priate to the Christian Faith and on the fourth 
day of his Christian sadhana, he was crowned 
with success. He was walking in the Panchavati, 
his mind absorbed and engrossed in the one 
thought of Christ. Suddenly, he saw an extra¬ 
ordinary looking perse n of serene aspect approa¬ 
ching him with his gaze intently fixed on him. 
Hd ktm him at once to be a man of foreign, 


extraction, He had beautiful large eyes,, and 
though the nose was a little fiat, it in no way 
marred the comeliness of his face. Sri Rama- 
krisiina was charired and wondered who he 
might be. His heart whispered that the strange 
personality befere him was none other than 
Jesus the Christ, the Master-yegin, the embodi¬ 
ment of Love, who gave out his heart’s blood 
for the redemption of mankind. The sen of 
Man embraced the Child of the Divine Mother, 
Sri Ramakrishna lost outward consciousness 
in deep samadhi, realising his union with 
Brahman with attributes. 

Sri Ramakrishna is thus the first Prophet 
to have traversed all the provinces of tic 
Religious Empire. To his great exultation, 
he found the Vedas, the Bible and the Reran 
were all tuned to one song, the song of an 
Eternal Truth, to the melody of cne Universal 
God. He became a federation of all faiths, 
of all beliefs. He became an ocean of spiritua¬ 
lity into which flowed all rivers of religion, 
forming the grandest yet spiritual symphony. 
He is a living demonstration of the harmony 
of all ideals and philosophy, of all faiths and 
beliefs. His life is the portrayal of the concept 
of a universal religion becoming a practical 
reality. He did not preach that all faiths are 
the same, but that all faiths, when sincerely 
followed, lead to the same goal. He became a 
prophet par excellence endowed with viswa- 
manas, a truly cosmic mind. He became not 
only a saiva dharma samanvaya arharya — a 
prophet of harmony of all religious faiths, 
but also a sarva mata samatva vadfn, a propa¬ 
gator of the symphony of ail diverse philoso¬ 
phical schools and theories. 

Establishing himself on the unassailable 
ground of realization, he preached the doctrine 
of harmony of various faiths and aects and 
opinions. The Gospel abounds with his teach¬ 
ings to this effect. Spurred by the spontaneity 
of supreme Divine Will, he embraced all 
humanity, blessed every soul, and wrapped 
every one in the tender hug of bis motherly 
coniMrn and afibetion. He lends light to 
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brighten the path of every spiritual aspirant, 
irrespective of his faith or creed, correcting the 
flaws in his conduct, setting right all mis¬ 
conceptions and redeeming souls by gentle 
admonitions and wise saying and unique para¬ 
bles. 


Sri Ramakrishna’s Redemption of Humanity 
through Love and Compassion. 

His spiritual ministration as a prophet was 
also unique. He had become a paragon of 
spiritual majesty scanning the farthest reach 
of religious domain of all climes and ages. 
He was such a blend of so many graces and 
excellences that his influence on those who 
came in contact with him was irresistible. The 
prophethood of Sri Ramakrishna became a 
mighty powerhouse of abundant charm and 
fascination. His love, candour and all-em¬ 
bracing spirituality captivated and held spell¬ 
bound not only the finest intellects of the 
academic world and fiery reformers, but also 
the many widely differing pilgrims on the high 
road to the supreme goal of God-realization. 
The indefinable mystic light that incessantly 
radiated through his words of consolation and 
guidance engulfed all who went to him. The 
sublime joyfulness of his countenance and the 
ethereal smile, radiated peace and purity all 
round pouring the nectar of love and bliss to 
many a bereaved soul. 


Redemption of humanity, loka kalyana, is 
the sole mission of prophets. This they do by 
adapting themselves to persons and places. 
While the humble and innocent receive the 
warmest corner in his heart, the crafty pundit 
and the arrogant sophist miss the warmth of 
this concern and love, and do not benefit at 
all by His warmth. The prophets tea..h more 
by example than by precept, by living a life 
than by prattling. Like an ideal teacher, a 
prophet witn his infinite compassion descends to 
the level of his callers, understands their need, 
and ^uges their qapadty to absorb and fills 
their nearts and souls from his bountaous 


stock of love and knowledge. To Sri Rama¬ 
krishna came persons both rich and poor. 
Persons in various stages of spiritual progress 
flocked to him at all times. With a smooth 
deftness found only in prophets, he not only 
rounded off the imperfect to perfection, but 
rendered the perfect more profoundly perfect. 
The vain and the petty-minded came to him; 
the humble in spirit and low in social stattis 
came to him. Cynics came to him and challeng¬ 
ed his realisations. The arrogant crossed 
swords with him. And he, from his inexhausti¬ 
ble storehouse of Love and Knowledge filled 
all the hearts that flocked to him. His love and 
concern for the fallen and the downtrodden was 
profound. By his gentle encouragement and 
perfecting prescriptions of advice, he retrieved 
many souls caught in the grip of illusion. His 
love flowed freely to humanity in a mighty wave 
of blessedness and benediction. He never 
indulged in logical subtleties or philosophical 
quibblings. With just a smile or a word, he 
restored many sick minds to atman awareness. 

One of the captivating graces of a prophet 
is his deep concern for the Jivas. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was ever willing to help any mortal. 
His generous heart embraced all. His falcon 
eyes probed unerringly into the spiritual 
maturity of aspirants who sought shelter at his 
feet. Like an expert physician, coming down 
the ladder from his high abode, he filled each 
soul according to its capacity. His method 
of teaching was simple, direct, easy of assimila¬ 
tion even by a rustic, and towards this end he 
used the commonest instances to convey high 
spiritual truths. His parables are unique in 
conveying high spiritual truths in a simple way. 

One can go on recapturing the many- 
sided excellences and graces of the personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna. This article is not meant 
to exhaust them. Here aregven only a few events 
and incidents that provide enough clues to the 
prophethood of Sri Ramakrishna. This brief 
article is just an introduction and an invitation 
to original texts whidbt have sit]^ become 
legends. (pondluded) 



NATURE,—OUR FRIEND. PHILOSOPHER AND GUIDE 

T. P. C. NAYAR 

(Man boasts of having gained considerable mastery over nature, thanks to modern sdence 
and technology. But his mastery has proved a double-edged weapon, hurting him more than benefi ting 
The trouble arises because he docs not realise that he too is part of the nature Jie tries to subdue. It is only 
when rapport has been established between man’s inner nature and the world of outer nature that he can 
attain satisfaction and peace. Sri T. P. C. Nayar, an Engineer by profession, illustrates this thesis with 
common examples taken from day-to-day life.) 


A member of a society has to obey the 
rules and regulations of the society. These 
are formulated for the well-being of the society. 
After all, society consists of individuals and 
any progress or development of the society is 
reflected back to the component — the individual. 
The individual must know the rules and regula¬ 
tions, customs, manners and traditions of the 
community to which he belongs. Abiding by 
the laws of the society, he will be able to lead a 
successful life, contributing his bit for the 
progress of the society. 

Man is a mf’mber of the society called 
NATURE. He is part and parcel of Nature 
just like any other being. For a healthy and 
successful life he has to obey the laws of Nature, 
For this he has to make a study of Nature and 
its laws. 

The biggest thing in Nature is the Cosmos. 
What happens there? The heavenly bodies 
are always active and that too, incessantly and 
so systematically as if governed by a fixed law. 
The planets revolve round the Sun in particular 
orbits at definite speeds, displaying marvellous 
co-ordination and co-operation between them. 
So too in the smallest thing, the atom, there is 
the nucleus around which the electrons orbit 
continuously. The heart also beats non-stop 
from birth to death. Thus the whole of Nature 
is always engaged in action. 

Lord Krishna says. ‘Na hi kaschit kshana- 
mapi jatu tishthatyakarmakrit*. *No one can 
remain, even for a moment, without action,’ 
Action is life, inaction is death. Laziness is 
against Nature. In Hindi, there is a saying: 
*Araiii haram hal* — ‘Inactivity is dangerous’. 
In English they say: ‘Work is worship’, .‘An idle 
brain is the devil’s workshop’^ If a person is 
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idle and has no work, unwanted thoughts 
emanate from his mind and propel him to un¬ 
desirable activities. Mind and intellect become 
dull and stagnant if they are not activated. 
Complete inertia and inactivity bring about 
physical debility and intellectual deterioration. 

‘A rolling stone gathers no moss’. A 
moving part seldom accumulates any dirt on 
it. Likewise an active individual is free from 
accumulation of Vasanas or mental impressions 
and thus gets rid of attachments. No un¬ 
wanted thought will come up in his mind and 
drive him to undesirable and harmful activities, 
A knife, if used regularly, will shine and remain 
sharp and be fit for use. A river, if it flows, 
contains fresh water, but stagnant water will 
be a menace to neighbours. Thus action is a 
‘must’. By being active, man maintains a 
healthy body, his internal organs get strength¬ 
ened, the mind gets cleaner, the intelligence 
become sharper and power of discrimination 
increases. 

Niture’s activities are actions without 
desire for result. ‘Nishkama karma’. Take 
for example, the mother. She conceives the 
child, takes all the trouble of bearing tne child 
in the womb, suffers the pangs of delivery, 
feeds it with her own milk, takes care of it like an 
invaluable jewel — a gift irom GOD — and 
brings it up with great care, devotion and 
affection. In fact the child is more than her 
life to the mother. She sacrifices anything and 
everything for her child without any expectation 
of any return from the child. The mother is 
the first KARMA YOGIN. 

There is also a sort of cooperation and 
coordination in the activities of Nature. These 
tend to keep up the equilibrium, a sort of 
luurmony, a resonance. The Sun and its 
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various planets attract one another and main¬ 
tain distinct orbits. 

The different systems in the human body 
like the digestive, the respiratory, the nervous 
etc, cooperate and keep the body normal and 
healthy. According to Ayurveda, there are 
three ‘doshas’ in the human body. Any 
disturbance in their balance throws the body 
into disease. 

Disturbance in any equilibrium is set 
right by Nature itself. For example, if a high 
pressure of air is developed in one place, 
a wind blows from there to a low pressure area. 
The wind ceases as soon as the pressures at 
both places are equal. Water flows from a 
higher level to a lower level till the levels are 
equalised. Electric current flows from a higher 
potential to a.lower potential and stops when the 
potential difference is no more. All these 
illustrate the fact that there is a tendency to 
restore equilibrium. ‘The whole universe is one 
of perfect balance”, says Swami Vivekananda. 

Also we find that there is a cyclic chain of 
cooperative action taking place in Nature. 
Water is converted into vapour by sun’s heat. 
'These vapours rise up in the atmosphere and 
form clouds. The clquds descend to give us 
rain. The rain water again gets converted to 
vapour and so on. The cycle is repeated. 
The quantity of water on the earth is maintained 
and conserved. In the same way the quantity 
of oxygen and nitrogen are also replenished to 
appropriate levels by the plants and animals. 
This type of cosmic wheel of cooperative 
action is indicated by the Lord in the Bhagavat 
Gita: 

**Annad bhavanti bhatani paijanyadanna- 

sambhavah 

Y^nad bharati paijanya yajna kannasamud- 

bhavah’* 

Again, a sense of discipline is exhibited in 
Nature. It is a common sight that ants move 
in rows one behind another in a perfectly orderly 
fashion and do their work. A herd of elej^nts 
8}<yv« in the- forest with thtdr leader, 4 streag 


Jims 

tusker, in the front and all the members of the 
herd obey his commands implicitly. Such 
also is the case of flocks of birds like cranes. 

Very seldom we find animals of the same 
species fighting against one another and annihila¬ 
ting themselves. They have a capacity for 
forbearance. In case of danger all the animals 
of the species unitedly fight the enemy or escape 
from danger. 

Thus we find that Nature exhibits a sense 
of discipline, action without expectatkn (f 
fruit thereof, a cocpeiative effort, a sort of 
harmony and a tendency for peace. 

The ancient science of Ayurveda fs,based 
on the principle that cures for diseases lie hidden 
in plants which grow with man and in minerals 
and animals that surround him. Many 
diseases, even malignant ones, are being cured 
fully by Naturophathy and Yogic exercises. 

Hence it is advisable for man to obey the 
laws of Nature and live in harmony with Nature. 
Instead, man is trying to go against Nature 
and to change his surroundings to suit his 
whims and fancies. 

Every creation in Nature has a purpose, 
a function of its own. Ignorant of this, man 
acts and disturbs the equilibrium of Nature. 
Frogs from the paddy fields of Kerala are 
caught and their flesh is exported to earn 
foreign exchange. It is a very lucrative busi¬ 
ness. But it has led to an imbalance in Nature. 
The absence of frogs has increased the pests in 
paddy fields and the crops perish. Of late, 
we hear about the Silent Valley Project in 
Kerala, to harness hydro-electric power at the 
risk of distubring the ecological balance. This 
will have a very bad effect on the climate of the 
region wt^ch may lead to serious consequences. 
Man has to move in harmony with his 
surroundings and he should cultivate disci¬ 
pline, cooperation and coordination in order to 
be successful. * 

Alt activities 6f man are planned and 
according to, hi! internal natuie. 
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This is the motive force that whips him up to 
action. Unless the electric supply is steady — 
non-fluctuating — the electrical equipment, 
however marvellous it may be in its design and 
manufacture, will not work efSciently. Like¬ 
wise unsteadiness in one’s internal nature will 
lead to follies and futilities. It is out of inner 
victory that there results outer conquest. 
Inner impoverishment will not lead to external 
enrichment. ’Ya matih sa gatir bhavct’ 
Change the subject, and the object is bound to 
change. 

The ancient sage Charaka, the first and 
foremost authority in Indian medicine, said: 

*lrshya mana bhaya krodha lobha moha 

mada bhramah: 

thajjam ;^a karma yat klishtam klishtam 

yaddehakarma cha* 

The causes disease of the gross human 
body are envy, pride, fear, anger, greed, folly, 
arrogance, delusion or injurious acts emanating 
from these. Even modern medical practitioners 
attribute the cause of hypertension, peptic 
ulcer, etc. to mental worries. From these, it is 
evident that one has to adjust his internal 
nature before he moves out to the external 
nature. 

It is a common experience that when a man 
is prompted to any undesirable action, an 
inner voice warns him against it. In this condi¬ 
tion two forces are fighting with each other in 
him, one from the mind propelled by desire, 
passion, sense-gratification etc. and the other, 
the internal voice, originating from the inner 
core of man, spontaneously and uncaused — the 
witness of the mind, the conscience. (Manah 
sakshi) 

Mostly the former subdues the latter and 
man is forced to act. But immediately after the 
activity he feels sorry and even repents. This 
internal conflict makes him confused and leads 
him to thoughts which are agitated, faltering 
and uncertain. If the action is guided by the 
former, it may lead to disappointment and 
even failure. But if one*^B action is, in harmony# 


in unison, with the song of the soul, there is 
peace and happiness, as the mind is steady and 
at peace. In such cases there is no disappoint¬ 
ment or repentance. 

To act according to one’s own conscience, 
to obey the dictates of the internal voice, is 
what is called self-discipline or self-control. 
In this case, the internal voice, predominates 
and suppresses the forces emanating from 
passion, pride, arrogance, desire, lust, greed, 
envy, fear, hatred, vindictiveness etc. 

Self-discipline is seldom attempted, since 
its practice is painful and repellant in the early 
stages. On the other hand, yielding to desire 
is at first sweet and soothing. But self-disci¬ 
pline leads one to self-confidence and self- 
reliance which are essential and vduable 
assets for leading a happy, successful and 
fruitful worldly life. 

Man does not live until he begins to disci¬ 
pline himself, he merely exists. He never 
reflects on the values ot life and leads a life of 
sensations, longings and confused ideas. He 
will not have any peace, as he is tossed about in 
his surroundings without an aim or goal, nor 
will he be able to get away from the clutches of 
different forces pulling him hither and thither. 
One whose inner life is so ungovemed and 
chaotic, naturally manifests this confusion in his 
outer worldly activities. In due course, worldly 
failure and disaster court him, due to the in¬ 
ward failure to properly adjust and regulate 
the mental forces which shape the outer life. 

Man should acquire the courage to re¬ 
nounce the low appetites, clinging attachments 
and consequent foul motives gurgling from 
within. Crookedness in thoughts, emotions, 
and general conduct has a self-destructive 
influence on our personality. Actions belying 
one’s own true intentions and motives, convic¬ 
tions, realisations and discriminations, would 
result in the crookedness of one’s personality.. 
He who is indulging in this way of life would 
therd)y develop in himself, a split-personality 
and will soon 1^ the glow of effectiveness and 
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be impoverished in the powers of personal 
grit. 

A subjectively shattered personality cannot 
find peace or fulfilment in any situation. In¬ 
ternal impoverishment will not lead to external 
enrichment. Swami Vivekananda said; 

“Power will come, glory will come, good¬ 
ness will come, purity will come and 
everything that is excellent will come, 
when this sleeping soul is roused to self- 
conscious activity.” 

With the practice of self-discipline, a man 
begins to live, for, he slowly rises above the 
inward confusion and adjusts his conduct to a 
steadfast centre within himself. He ceases to 
follow where inclination leads him and lives 
according to the dictates of reason and wisdom. 
He is able to control those passions which have 
hitherto controlled him. He resists temptation 
and guards himself against all those tendencies 
to self-gratification which are so easy and 
natural and which formerly dominated him. 

Usually we find that a man who doubts 
others and has no confidence in others may not 
be able to do anything successfully. This lack 
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of confidence in others is because he has no 
self-confidence. Self-control develops self- 
confidence and in turn self-reliance. 

Swami Vivekananda said; Tf you have 
faith in the three hundred and thirty millions of 
your mythological gods and still have no faith 
in yourselves, there is no salvation for you. 
Have faith in yourselves and stand upon that 
faith.” 

“Believe first in yourself and then in God.” 

In this context, it is worthwhile recalling 
the advice given to King Janaka by his Gutu, 
Maharshi Ashtavakra, as the first step for self- 
culture or self-development. 

“Kshmarjava dayatosha satyam peeyushavat 

bhaja.” 

Seek forgiveness, straight-forwardness, 
kindness, cheerfulness and truth. 

Thus we find that nature, external and 
internal, is the best friend, philosopher and 
guide of man. Tf he lives in harmony, in 
unison, with his internal and external nature 
his life will be a great success. 


MIND AND ITS TWO FACES 

SWAMI TATHAGATANANDA 

(The mind is its own place, it can make a hell of heaven and a heaven of hell, sang Milton. Swami 
Tathagatananda of our New York Centre examines in this article the two facets of the mind and explains 
how they can be coordinated to take us to the Highest.) 


The conception of man according to 
Advaita Vedanta is distinct and unique. 
Every one refers to himself (his self) as the 
“I”. My house, etc., suggests that these are 
my possessions, but not T*. Hence my true 
self—T’, Atman—is my innermost being. 
It is not a physical object to be per¬ 
ceived by the senses. The luminous Self 
as the witness (Sakshi) is the unchanging Self 
(Kutastlu). It illumines the cognizer, the 
cognition, and the object cognized (Naishkan* 
mya SidW: KHQ. The sense-organs are only 


inert physical objects. They themselves can¬ 
not function. Atman invests them with their 
cognizing power, the capacity to be Conscious. 
Electricity is neither bulb nor w're. Electri¬ 
city acts through them to produce light. Tt e 
Self is the perceiver, the knower per se. As 
stated by the Upanishads: “The Ear of the 
ear, the Mind of the mjnd, the Speech of the 
speech, the Life of life, and the Eye of the 
eye, is the Self. So a wise man withdrawing 
from these objects aAd giving up all attach- 
ntent becomes immortal.” (Ken. U. : 1:2). 
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Mind and Self are synonymous in the 
West. Of late Western scholarship in general 
with the exception of the Radical Empiricists 
accept the role of Consciousness in our per¬ 
ception, although they do not know exactly 
what it is. “Consciousness is the perception 
of what passes in a man’s own mind.” says 
John Locke. ‘‘Mind is the first and most 
direct thing in our experience,” says Eddington. 
(Scieiure and Unseen World, p. 24). Self- 
awareness is the central fact on which rest 
all other facts. Consciousness is primary. 
It cannot be a derivative. ‘‘I regard con¬ 
sciousness as fundamental. I regard matter 
as a derivative of consciousness. Everything 
that we talk about, everything that we postu¬ 
late as exi.sting requires coasciousness,” stated 
Prof. Max Planck (quoted by C. E. M. load: 
Guide to Modem Thought, London, pp. 94-5). 

‘‘The only possible alternative is simply 
to keep to the immediate experience that 
consciousness is a singular of which the plural 
is unknown; that there is only one thing and 
that what seems to be a plurality is merely 
a series of different aspects of this one thing 
produced by a deception (the Indian Maya)” 
....(Edwin Schrodinger, What is Life? 
Garden City, New York; Doubleday Anchor 
Books, p. 87, 1956). 

Mind is the man. The high quality of 
mind makes man superior to others. A per¬ 
son having mastery over his mind enjoys 
peace, while others having no control over 
mind suffer. What is mind ? What is the 
role of mind in human development ? How 
to manipulate it? 

Mind is distinct from body and conscious¬ 
ness; it is in between the two. The funda¬ 
mental Reality is the ground or support or 
the sub-stratum of Prakrit!. Whatever is 
devoid of consciousness is considered by 
Vedanta as matter. Vedanta does not recog¬ 
nize one and the same thing as subject and 
object, which are of contrary natures—-the 
su^ect is different from the object. The 
knower and the known are always separate and 


distinct. That which is an object of a subject, 
that which is seen for a seer, that which 
is known for a knower, is considered as in¬ 
sentient and non-intelligent. The sense of 
possession is clear evidence of the distinctness 
of the possessor and that which is possessed. 
Matter and consciousness are diametrically 
opposed in nature. Consciousness is like 
light; it reveals itself and reveals other 
things. The awareness of an object and the 
object arc two distinct entities. Blue sky is 
known to us. Awareness is not blue; it is 
distinct from blue. Pure consciousness is 
never an object. The “knowing” Self has 
consciousness as its very essential charact- 
teristic and is changeless. Subject per se is 
self-manifest, whereas the known, the object 
of experience, is devoid of consciousness. 
Hence, it is oblivious ol its existence and the 
cxistenve ol all else. Subjectivity is the exact 
opposite of objectivity. Subjectivity is essen¬ 
tially self-revealing, whereas the object, being 
unconscious, does not reveal itself. 

Hume committed the greatest blunder 
in reducing the Self to “nothing but a bundle 
of different perceptions wnich succeeded each 
other in a perpetial flux and movement.” 
Hume denies the validity of Soi*!. He thinks 
that mind is exclusively and wholly .he sum 
total of experience that fills our life. The 
empirical Self is noUiing but the series or 
aggicgate of mental states and processes in the 
mass of sensations, feeling and desires without 
any unity underlying them. He never experi¬ 
enced any spiritual entity behind and beyond 
the changing conscious experiences. 

Experiences without any expericncer is im¬ 
possible. There must be some agent to whom 
these experiences belong. Association pre¬ 
supposes memory, and memory is impossible 
without a -permanent conscious entity to do 
the remembering. Kant suggests that there 
must be some unitary agent that connects 
the various experiences into a significant whole. 
Wood is immanent in the multitude of trees. 
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Similarly, find mind immanent in the 
changing conscious experiences. In the same 
way, the spiritual Self manifests itself in the 
plurality of mental states, connecting them 
with one another, remaining permanent and 
abiding among them. 

In Vedanta, Prakriti or Nature and its 
modifications, from the finest to the grossest, 
belong to the group of material objects. Mind 
is matter in Vedanta. Of course, it is composed 
of the finest and the purest type of matter. 
Hence, the natural tendency of the undisburbed 
mind is calmness and purity. Mind being 
matter, it is devoid of inherent consciousness. 
So says Pataiyali; “The mind is not self- 
luminous because it is visible” fas an 
object of inner perception) (Y.S. IV: 19). We 
know that mind in itself is not perceivable. 
Mental modifications cognition, deliberation, 
determination, volition, doubt, fear, hope, 
etc. (Br. U. 1.5.3)~become facts of cogni¬ 
tion inevitably. This happens due to the 
changeless character of the witnessing Self— 
the Eternal Subject. Nothing escapes its 
ever-watchful vision. As stated by Patanjali: 
“Since self-intelligent Atman (the Pnrusha), 
the lord of the mind, is changeless, the modi¬ 
fications of the mind are invariably known to 
it.” (Y.S. IV. 18). 

The consciousness—the self-luminous 
knowing Self—perceives the object through 
the mind and the sense organs. Mind being 
composed of the purest and finest type of 
matter is capable of knowing objects. The 
transparent glass is capable of transmitting 
sunshine; it is a good reflector. Being per¬ 
meated with the radiance of consciousness 
that belongs to the Self, the mind appears 
to be conscious—somewhat like a crystal 
that looks lustrous when penetrated by light, 
or like an iron ball that becomes aglow when 
peo^rated by fire. It is because of the bor¬ 
rowed light of consciousness that mind proves 
to be the chief instrument of cognition and 
conation. Mind is the cause of liberation and 
bondage as well. Pure mind is none other 
than God; impure mind binds us (Gita 6/5-4Q. 


Mind sometimes becomes a subject and 
an object. Senses feed the mind and external¬ 
ize it. Internalization is regarded as intros¬ 
pection. It is the study of one’s own mind, 
to know its nature and working. The higher 
mind watches the movements of the rest of 
the mind. Intelligent meditation detects our 
defects and shortcomings. When we identify 
ourselves with everything our mind thinks 
and wishes to do, we come under the bondages 
of the senses, and we are incapable of knowing 
our real nature—calmness. 

While impure mind forges fetters, pure 
mind liberates us. “The mind is well spoken 
of as being of two kinds; pure and impure. 
The impure mind is that which is possessed, 
of desire and the pure is that which is free 
from desire.” (Amr. U. I. 2) “Bondage and 
liberation are of the mind alone,” says Sri 
Ramakrishna (Gospel, p. 1378). There is 
hardly any difference between the pure Self 
and the pure mind, as experienced by Sri 
Ramakrishna. “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God,” says Jesus Christ 
(Matt. 5:8). 

Mind is said to be infinite because of 
infinite modifications (Br. U. IH. 1. 9) of the 
various functions of the mind. Vedanta con¬ 
siders cognition basic; it underlies all our 
functions. It is close to the Self. Self and 
mind dwell in the heart. It is from the cogni¬ 
tive aspect that the radiance of consciousness 
reaches the conative and the affective aspects, 
and the organs as well. 

Vedanta emphasizes the role of Buddhi— 
the determinative faculty. This plays a vital 
role in the development of our personality. 
It gives us conviction. The Katha Upanishad 
has given a pen picture of buddhi by citing 
it as a charioteer, driving the chariot of the 
body. This beautifuj^ imagery helps us to 
understand the role of Buddhi in reaching 
the Goal Supreme (Ka. U. I. 3. 3-9). Buddhi. 
or the discriminative faculty, is pressed into 
service in realizing the Reality in the sdieme 
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of life. Buddhi serves as the most effective 
instrument of self*upliftment. It makes us 
understand clearly our entanglement with 
the lower self (Gita VI; 5-7). 

Pure and impure faces of the mind are 
indeed “inseparable companions” because 
they belong to the same Reality, being two 
facets of Brahman. Lower mind cannot func¬ 
tion without the aid of higher mind-Atman. 
Inner purification through self-discipline 
transforms our life. Reason is ever asso¬ 
ciated with moral goodness. Virtue brightens 
intellect, whereas vice weakens it. With the 
purification of mind, knowledge matures into 
wisdom. Therefore, purification of the mind 
demands this overcoming of vices by the 
Cultivation of virtues. “By self-discipline puri¬ 
fication of the mind is attained. Through 
purification of the mind clear understanding 
is reached. Through clear understanding Self- 
Knowledge is gained (Maitr. U. IV. 3). 

The complete cure of the restlessness of 
the mind and the attainment of inner purity. 


are not possible unless the mind is free from 
the senses. Thus, steady practice of medita. 
tion on God and the detachment from the 
senses are the two ways recommended by 
teachers of spiritual life. We need not be 
disheartened due to our failure as we have 
known for certain that the pure face of mind 
is none other than our own higher Self. 

“Mind is like the wind, hard to control” 
(Gita 6:36). Sri Ramakrishna offers us a 
somewhat easy practical solution. He says: 
“God favours those who weep for Him. Tears 
thus shed wash away the sins of former births.” 
(The Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, p. 121). 
“As a mother fulfills the desires of a child who 
weeps and importunes her, so does the Lord 
grant to His weeping child whatever he is 
crying for.” “In this age of Kali three days’ 
ardent yearning to see God is enough for a man 
to obtain Divine grace.” “. .Verily, he who 
seeks the Lord, who weeps for Him, attains 
Him” (Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, 634, p. 
191; 630, p. 190; 616 p. 187). 


A poor. Brahmin widow’s little son, Gopal, had to go to a village school alone every 
day through a forest. This used to make him very nervous. When he told this to his mother, 
she said : “Why, my child, why should you be afraid? your brother Madhusudan lives in the 
forest. He will come as soon as you call him.’’ The boy, simple as he was, readily believed 
this and whenever he was afraid he would cry out, “Where are you Madhusudan Dada?” 
Immediately a little boy of charming appearance used to come out of the forest saying, “Here 
I am, my brother. What is there to be afraid of?” and he would accompany Gopal through 
the forest, talking and playing with him. Some days passed in this way and the boy was very 
happy. Now the time carae for the Shradda ceremony for the welfare of the departed mother 
of the school teacher, and the students were told to bring various things as present to him for 
the occasion. So all the students who had the means took various kinds of presents in generous 
quantities to their school teacher. But Gopal’s mother bad nothing to send. Madhusudan 
Dada, noticing that Gopal was going to the school that day with a doleful countenance, asked 
him the reason, and consoling him gave him a small pot of Imilk saying, “Take this to the 
teacher”. No sooner did Gopal give that to the teacher than be flew into a rage and scolded 
the boy severely for his trifle. But all were struck with wonder to find that as soon as the pot 
was emptied, it became full again. Then, the teacher, hearing everything from Gopal, went 
with him into the forest and asked him to call bis Madhusudan Dada so that he could see him. 
As soon as Gopal called, a voice from heaven was heard, “You see Me because of your simple 
faith, but yourteacber is not qualified to see Me, because his mind is not yet pure’*. 

Retold by 
Swaml Viralananda 



YOGA IN SAIVA SIDDHANTA 

Dr. V. A. DEVASENAPATHI 

(The close parallelism between Patanjali and Saiva Siddhantins in their concept of Yoga and 
its various limbs is brought out in this compact article by Dr. V. A. Devasenapathi, retired Director 
of the Centre for Advanced study of Philosophy, University of Madras.) 


Yoga is the tnird of tne four steps recognised 
in Saiva spiritual practice. The two preceding 
it are carya and luiya. The fourth wnich if the 
consummation ot these three is Juana. The 
Saiva Agamas dealing with all the four are not 
now available in their completeness. Among 
the Tamil works relating to Saiva Siddhonta, 
Tirumular’s Tirumandirain, assigned to the 
fifth century A. D. is the earliest. Tirumular’s 
statement that he sets forth the Agama is to be 
understood not only as meaning a mere exposi¬ 
tion of earlier literature but also as a personal 
testimony to the truth ot its contents. The 
Tirumandiram itself is very rich in its contents 
covering several fields. We find that in its 
third main section,'it deals with yama, niyama, 
asana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi which are collectively known as 
ashtanga yoga. The respective attainments of 
each of these is given in relation to Saivism. 
Thus, it has a more emphatic theistic orienta¬ 
tion than Patanjali’s ashtanga yoga. It is possi¬ 
ble that it may differ in significant ways from 
Patanjali’s yoga. The Tirnmandiram speaks of 
three ether kinds, viii., khecara yoga, paryanka 
yoga and chandra yoga. 

The tradition in Saiva Siddliar^ta is to 
relate charya to dasa marga, kriya to satputra- 
marga, yoga to saktamarga and Jnana to 
Sanmarga. These margas have salokya, 
samipya, sanipya and sayujya as their respective 
goals. Those whose spiritual life is concerned 
with mainly external observances (charya) are 
said to follow the path of the good servant and 
reach the world of Siva—live in the same 
world. Those who do kriya, which is more 
internal, pursue the path of the good son and 
attain nearness to Siva (samipya). Yoga is the 
path of the friend (sakha) and confers similarity 
of form (sarupya), Jnana is the path of per¬ 
fection and leads to inseparable union with 
Siva (sayajya). Appar (also known as Tiru- 
navukkarasar), Tirujnana-sambandhar, Sun- 
daramurti and Manifclcavachagar are considered 
to be the exemplars of these four paths. Need¬ 


less to say, their own lives were on the highest 
plane, though they chose to tread these paths 
as an example to others. 

The Sivajnana siddhiyar (a work of the 
thirteenth century A. D.) sets forth sakha 
marga thus: 

The senses are to be turned away from their 
objects. Inhaling and exhaling must be con¬ 
trolled and vital air directed along the sushunuia. 
Activities of the mind must be stilled. The 
sequence of mantras for the six adbaras must be 
learned for worship of their respective deities 
and a japa must be experienced in the form of 
Sivasakti. The lotus in Brahmarandfara must 
be made to blossom. The nectar from the 
lower part of chandramandala must be made to 
flow so as to circulate within the body. There 
must be contemplation of the light that takes 
within itself every splendour. Those who 
endeavour to do all these shed their karma and 
attain similarity to Siva’s form. 

According to Saivite tradition Sundara- 
murthi lived in this world only for eighteen 
years. His first marriage was stopped just 
as everything was made ready therefor, by 
Siva coming in the guise of an aged brahmin 
and claiming Sundaramurti as his slave accord¬ 
ing to a deed executed by his grandfather. 
All the same, after Sundaramurti came to 
realise what was meant by slavery to Siva, he 
got married to two devotees of Siva, one living 
in Tiruvarur and the other in Tiruvottiyur. 
Anyone going through the Tevaram of Sundara- 
mnrti and the narrative of his life in the Peria- 
puranam will see easily that, whatever tee 
wordly activity the saint was engaged in, 
through it all was the awareness of tne Lord’s 
presence. Indeed, if once or twice, tnere was 
a brief lapse, the Lord Himself quickened the 
sense of His presence. Though Sundara¬ 
murti is held forth as qp exemplar of the yoga- 
marga, we find references to yogic experience 
in the songs of other Saiva saints also. We may 
refer, in conclusion to yoga being called SJva- 
ra^a yoga, as Siva is the focus gf it. 



BHISHMA STUTI AND KUNTI STUTI 

N. HARIHARAN 

(Snmad Bhagavatam is remarkable for the great hymns it contains. Sri N, Hariharanfwho has made 
a special study of the Bhagavata deals in this article with two of the gems, the hymn by Kunti Devi when 
Pankshit was saved in his mother’s womb towards the end of the Kurukshetra war and the hymn by Pitamaha 
Bhishma on his bed of arrows when he took final leave of Sri Krishna.) 

A veritable treasure-trove of rare spiritual She makes her salutations to “Krishna, 
gems, Srimad Bhagavatam presents us a galaxy the son of Vasudeva and the de ight of Devaki, 


of soul-stirring hymns in praise of Vishnu, 
the Paramatraan. A recital, with true feeling, 
of these hymns cleanses one’s heart of its 
'dross, fosters intense devotion to God and 
renders one’s mind fit for the dawn of Know¬ 
ledge. 

In Srimad Bhagavatam’s rich hymnology, 
Kunti Stuti, and Bhishma Stuti enthrall one’s 
heart by their intense feeling, deep philoso¬ 
phical import, welling devotional fervour, 
and fine literary elegance. These hymns 
occur respectively in the 8th and 9th chapters 
of Book One of Srimad Bhagavatam. The 
immediate occasion for Kunti’s devotional 
outpouring is, of course, the Lord’s rescue of 
the child in Uttara’s womb from the blazing 
wrath of Aswatthama’s Brahraastra. The 
rescue of the child by the Lord means the 
saving of the Kuru race from extinction. 
Kunti, the great-grand-mother of the saved 
child, is naturally filled with a sense of gratitude 
to the Lord for His compassionate act in 
ordaining the continuance of the renowned 
Kuru race. At the very opening of her cele¬ 
brated hymn, Kunti calls herself “an ignorant 
woman” and laments her inability to do any¬ 
thing more than just “make my humble pros¬ 
tration to Thee, the Primordial Lord, who 
is beyond Prakriti, being its Controller, and 
who is within and without all that exists, but 
invisible, hidden by the curtain of Maya, and 
who is immutable and beyond the reach of 
the senses.” She again bewails, “How 
indeed can we women know Thee truly that 
art incarnate to inspire love for the way of 
devotion in those contemplatives who are 
capable of distinguishing the teal from the 
unreal and are pure of heart?* 

V. K. im 


to Govinda, Handagopa’s little boy.” She 
makes her prostrations again and again to 
“Thee, Lord of the lotus navel. Wearer of 
the lotus garland, with eyes like the lOtus 
flower and feet that bear the lotus mark.” In 
a mood of profound gratitude, she recalls 
how she and her sons were repeatedly saved 
by Him from numberless perils, from poison 
and a great conflagration and how they were 
safely brought through in their encounter 
with the cannibal. She extols Him for His 
compassion in being their “saviour against 
the designs of an unjust assembly, the perils 
of the forest life, the weapons of super-chario¬ 
teers in battle after battle, and the celestial 
weapon launched by the son of Drona.” 

Unlike the generality of the masses who 
pray to God for cessation of their woes and 
for increased doses of happiness, Kunti begs 
the Lord to keep her ever immersed in grief 
and misery lest the mind, doped with the infa¬ 
tuation of mundane pleasures, should forget 
His lotus feet. Shallow minds would doubtless 
smile at Kunti’s naivete in shunning the tangible 
mundane joys for the sake of the dubious, 
intangible and mystic ecstasies of the love of 
the Lord’s feet. But, spiritually evolved souls 
would unmistakably detect in Kunti’s apparent 
silliness an astounding master-stroke of a 
spritual geniu§. The pragmatic spiritual soul 
that Kunti is, she has an intuitive perception 
that her unbroken love of the Lord means 
an ocean of Supreme Bliss in which the cares 
of the mundane existence get automatically 
swept away. Kunti has an uncanny spiritual 
perspicacity to realise that transcendental 
Bliss of her beatific vision, the sublime 
eestasy of her perpetual awareness of the Lord 
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is all-encompassing and total and has no place 
in it for grief and delusion. Thus, in praying 
for misfortunes as the best means of remember¬ 
ing the Lord, Kunti is, in effect, praying for 
Transcendental Bliss which has no trace of 
misery. Kunti has clearly grasped the spiritual 
calculus that misfortunes breed true devotion, 
which, being supreme bliss, dissolves all 
misery. Thus, we find in Kunti’s classic 
hymn an emphatic affirmation of Srimad 
Bhagavatham’s eternal theme that Priti Bhakti 
is at once a means and an end. 

As one who has a firm conviction that 
Krishna is none other than the Parabrahraan 
and in the enlightened spirit of a Jnani, Kunti 
extols Him as the Immutable Self. She makes 
her prostrations to Him “who looks upon 
His devotees who have discarded all posses¬ 
sions as His wealth, who finds all delight in 
the Self, and is beyond the reach of the modes 
of the three Gunas; who knows unruffled peace 
and is the Dispenser of liberation.” She looks 
upon Him as “Time that rules all things, as 
the Omnipresent Lord who knows neither 
beginning nor end, who deals impartially 
with all creatures, though because of Him there 
is strife among them”. Aghast at the enig¬ 
matic ways of the Lord that defy all compre¬ 
hension, she wonders “What Thou really hast 
in mind when Thou seJmest to follow the 
ways of the world.” Then, suddenly, in the 
manner of an astoun ling anti-climax, the 
austere and sedate Jnani in Kunti yields its 
place to the loving mother in her and Kunti 
adroitly performs the spiritual feat of abruptly 
jumping from the dizzy summits of Pure 
Wisdom into the submerging tides of Pure 
Love. Actuated by her motherly love, she 
particularly recalls “the state in which I saw 
Thee when the Gopi took a rope to Thee for 
Thy mischief, standing there, hanging down 
Thy head, the eyes bedewed with tears mixed 
with kohl and flitting hither and thither as 
if Thou wert afraid—Thou of whom fear 
itself goes in fear!” Thus in the Kunti Sluti, 
lofty expreraions of Pure Wisdom and 
ffiotviog wofUs of ^re lov^ He beautifully 
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intermingled, and together they make a superb 
garland of fervent prayer whose fragrance 
neither palls nor satiates. Kunti’s hymn 
containing, as it does, nuggets of Vedantic 
wisdom and inestimable pearls of Supreme 
Love, conclusively proves the equal efficacy 
of the way of knowledge and the Way of 
Devotion as means of God-realization and 
indisputably demonstrates their essential 
identity and oneness in their higher reaches. As 
pragmatic spiritual disciplines, Jnana Marga 
and Bhjikti Marga are mutually complemen¬ 
tary and merge indistinguishably, in their 
advanced phases, into one homogeneous 
experience. Kunti Stuti admirably testifies 
to this great spiritual verity. 

The tone and tenor of Bhishma’s hymn 
are set by the fact that Bhishma is a Sthita- 
prajna par excellence with a strong streak of 
warriorship in him. Lying on his bed of 
arrows, Bhishma offers his intensely-moving 
prayers to Krishna, the Lord of the Universe. 
As a true Jnani ever revelling in the Bliss of 
Self-realisation, Bhishma sees Krishna not as 
an ordinary mortal but speaks out his convic¬ 
tion that Krisnna is “tne exalted Lord Narayana 
Himself, the All-Highest, the First Cause, 
who dwells among the Vrishnis unknown, 
keeping the world bemused by His Maya.” 
In the course of his touching panegyric Bhishma 
calls Krishna as “the soul in all bemgs”, as 
one “who is impartial in His attitude towards 
everybody. Who is without a second and 
totally free from egotism, and is absolutely 
flawless.” These are expressions which only 
an enlightened soul can spontaneously make. 
Thus, the strand of Pure Wisdom that so un-, 
mistakably runs through Kunti’s hymn is 
evident in Bhishma’s hymn also. Enlightened 
souls have a common vision of the Absolute 
and all distinctipns of class, creed, age, sex 
and status are |wept away under the cathartic 
influence pf unitive knowledge and beatific 
vision. Being basically Jnanis, Bhishma and 
Kunti pour into their pulsating hymns price¬ 
less gems of Vedantic ^verities. The similari¬ 
ties between the two hymns end here and 
afterw^t^ they tahe, dlleie# eohifes. 
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stripping himself of the mantle of a JTnani 
ever engrossed in the Bliss of Self-experience, 
and descending to the plane of Saguna 
Brahman worship, Bhishma gives free rein 
to his inborn impulses of intense devotion and 
undaunted courage. His overflowing devotion 
for Krishna makes him expatiate on the 
glorious attributes of the Lord. As a devotee 
in supreme ecstasy, he describes the physical 
loveliness of the Lord in vivid language. Then, 
immediately, his innate courage and love of 
the courageous assert themselves with full 
force and the devotee-warrior Bhishma gives 
a graphic portrayal of Lord Krishna as “He 
appeared on the field of battle, with the beads 
of perspiration which His fluttering curls, 
grey with the dust of horses’ hooves, scattered, 
while His skin was pierced by my sharp arrows 
beneath the glittering armour.” 

An intrepid soul belonging to the 
Kshatriya clan whose Swadharma is to fight 
for cherished causes, Bhishma is naturally 
drawn towards that heroic form of the Lord 
which He assumes on the battle-field. 
Bhishma perhaps instinctively feels that his 
heroic mind composed predominantly of 
Kshatriya Vasanas can best be concentrated 
on the eminently heroic form of the Lord as 
He appears on the battle-field. Continuing 
in the same vein, Bhishma prays thus: “May 
my heart find all delight in contemplating the 
friend of Partha, as He, stopping the chariot 
between the contending armies, as His com¬ 
panion bade, waited, and with a mere look cut 
off the lives of the foe. May it be given to 
me to love the feet of the Supreme Lord Who 
imparted the knowledge of the Self and dis¬ 
pelled the wrong notions entertained by him 
(Aijuna) who, as he looked from a distance 
at those who were in the van of the enemy 
forces, felt averse to killing bis own folk, 
thinking it sin. May He who broke his 
own vow, exalting mine by fulfilling it, and 
jumped down from His seat on the chariot 
and armwg Himiaelf with the discus, came 
straight for me^ Ulte the.Uoti for the .^ephant, 
resolved to kill, as the earth shook under Ifis 


tread, unmindful of his upper garment fallen 
on the way, and rebuffing the attempt to hold 
Him back, while I continued to assail Him with 
my sharp arrows and cut down His coat of 
mail and bathed His body in blood—may 
that Lord Mukunda be my refuge. May 
my heart be flooded with low, as I depart 
this life, for the exalted Lord who lavished on 
the Vijaya’s chariot all the love and care that 
a man gives to his own family, and who, with 
whip in one hand and the horses’ reins gathered 
in the other, presented a glorious sight that 
never palled—a sight which sufficed, for those 
who had seen it but once on the battle-field 
before they fell, to translate them into His 
likeness.’’ 


It might seem paradoxical that such words 
of praise and prayer should emanate from 
one who battled with the Lord so fiercely and 
rained arrows on Him. Superficial minds 
might criticize Bhishma’s hymn saying that 
it does not lie in the mouth of Bhishma, a 
sworn enemy of the Lord on the battle-field, 
to offer such unctuous prayers to Him from 
his death-bed. It is here that great souls 
like Bhishma differ from mortals of common 
fabric. With their intuitive perception of the 
subtle nuances of Dharma, these spiritually 
mature souls have an uncanny knack of keep¬ 
ing their adherence to Swadharma and their 
devotion to the Lord separate and do not 
commit the common mistake of mixing up 
the two in a fit of frothy sentimentalism. 
Bhishma’s devotion to the- Lord is not a wait 
less than that of the best of His devotees and 
yet, circumstanced as he is, he has no other 
course open except to oppose and fight the 
Lord on the battle-field. In fact Bhishma 
has an intuitive conviction that the Lord would 
resent his swerving from the path of his 
Swadharma under the urge of his devotion for 
Him. la fact, Bhisma's flawless devotion to 
the Lord finds its supreme fulfilment in nis , 
firm adherence to Ms Swadharma of opposing 
and combating the Lord, paradoxical as it 
may seem. The spiritual world has its own 
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alchemy of turning apparently evil acts into 
morally noble deeds. 

The hymns of Kunti and Bhishma teach 
us how best we can do our Saguna Upasana. 
Our mental^ concentration and meditation on 
God can be maximised by choosing that form 
of the Lord which best fits in with our tastes 
and desires, in short, with our Vasanas (late 
impressions) “Loko bhinna rucih”. the world 
consists of people with different tastes. Lord 
Krishna says in Gita; 

Yo yo yam yam tanum bhaktah 
sraddhayarcitura icchati 
tasya tasyacalam sraddham 
tameva vidadhamyaham 

If a devotee desires to worship God in 
a particular form, then God gives him un¬ 
wavering faith in that particular form itself. 


While she is on the plane of Saguna 
Upasana, Kunti characteristically adopts 
Vatsalya Bhava and pictures to herself Child 
Krishna in her moving hymn. To her motherly 
heart full of tenderness and love, that cnild 
form appeals most. Bhishma, being a doughty 
warrior, naturally prefers# the form of the 
Lord in His role as an indefatigable fighter. 
As only compeers engage in battle with 
one another, Bnishma’s attitude in his worship 
may be said to approximate towards Sakhya 
Bhava. Again, though Bhishma fights the Lord 
physically. He is, emotionally, dearest to 
Bhishma’s heart, as He is to all beings. Thus 
on the emotional and mental plane which is 
the one that matters most, Bhishma and 
Krishna are close friends. 

Thus in Srimad Bhagavatara, these two 
hymns occupy a unique place -and are match¬ 
less for their spiritual appeal. The more one 
savours of them, the richer is the pabulum 
one gets out of them. 


WHAT ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND BY SRUTI PRAMANYA ? 

Dr. ARVIND SHARMA 

* 

(Of the four pramanas or valid authorities in spiritual matters Sabda or Vedic Sruti has the pride of 
pla(%. Dr. Arvfnd Sharma of the Temple University, Philadelphia, tries to elucidate in this article the 
exact significance of the term Sruti Pramana.) 


I 

The acceptance ot Sruti-pramanya or 
Vedic authority is a distinguishing feature of 
Hindu philosophyi. It is, therefore import¬ 
ant for us to grasp its correct significance. 
This can be done by analyzing the word 
smti and by analyzing the pramana and then 
by bringing these two analyses together. 

In this note I shall only inquire into the 
significance of pramana. 

II 

The word pramana is usually translated 
as a means of valid knowledge but it seems 


to be a point of some interest that the 
Nyayasutra does not seem to furnish any 
definition of the words. As a matter of fact 
Professor M. Hiriyanna has identified three 
distinct senses in which the word has been 
used: 


(1) as a means of knowledge; 

(2) as a test of knowledge and 

(3) as a source of knowledge.* 


The difference between the first and the 
third senses lies in thtt 'fact that whereas in 
the first sense it is a means of conveying 
knowledge, in the third sense it is a source of 
knowledge. A bucket may be a means of 
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water but not its source, which is, say the 
well. 

III 

It seems that within the Hindu religious 
tradition the concept of srutipramanya has 
been used primarily in the former sense. Hence 
in the two schools of Hindu philosophy based 
directly on the Vedas, the Vedas are regarded 
as the means of valid knowledge regarding 
dhanna and moksha.^ 

It also seems fairly obvious that the Vedas 
have been used as a test of the validity of 
knowledge available from other systems. 
Thus one of the basic Advaitic objections 
to the concept of pradhana has been that it 
is not evidenced in the Vedas.® 

IV 

It seems to the present writer, however, 
that the third sense of the pramana as a source 
of knowledge has not received the recogni¬ 
tion it seems to deservee. For, above all, the 
Vedas are a record of the religious experience 
of the seers and -their other two roles—as a 
means of knowledge and as a test of its validity 
—would ultimately seem to rest on this 
fundamental fact. However, this raises a 
basic question: how do we know these expe¬ 
riences to be true or false to put it metaphysi¬ 
cally, or valid or invalid to put it logically ? 


1. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philo- 
sopiiy (London: George Alien & Unwin, 
1932) p. 178. Professor Hiriyanna 
uses the expression Indian philosophy 
rather than Hindu philosophy. Also 
see T. M. P. Mahadevan, Outlines of 
of Hinduism (Bombay): Chetana Ltd., 

1956) p. 99. 

2. Jwala Prasad, History of Indian Episte¬ 
mology (Delhi; Munshi Rama Manobar 
Lai, 1956) p. 153. 

3. M. Hiriyanna, The Essentials of Tmlian 
Philosophy (London: George Allen St 
Unwin, 1949) p. 140. 

4. M. Hiriyanna, Indian Philosophical 
Studies (Mysore; Kavyalaya Publishers. 

1957) Chapter 8. 

5. See ‘The heretical philosophy of Gandhi* 
Gandhi Marg. 18 (4) (October 1974) 
p. 215; but also see Eliot Deutsch and 
j. A, B. van Bhitenen, A Source Book 
cf Advaita Vedanta fHcnoluIu; The 
University Press of Hawaii, 19?]) p. 
81-86. 

6. For a slight recognition of tlis see K. 
Salchidananda Murty, RevelatitHi and 
Reason in Advaita Vedanta (New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1959) 
Chapter VIli. 


Shake off your sleep, and seek the grace of the Lord with steadfast devotion. Make 
the mind onepointed like the mariner’s compass, In whatever direction the ship may sail, 
the compass always points to the north, thus keeping the ship on its course. Even so with 
the human mind. If it is fixed on God, there will be nothing to fear. If by chance one is 
thrown into a bad environment, even then his taith and devotion will remain unshaken. The 
moment he hears any talk about God, he will become mad wth D'Vine Love—just as the flint, 
lying under water for a hundred years, when taken oiit and struck, emits sparks. 

Swami Brahmanaoda 
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NAREN - THE REBEL CHILD 

By GIRISH PARIKH & SHARMILA PARIKH 

(In the previous issue of the Vedanta Kesari the Parikhs have presented short pageants 
on thought-provoking episodes in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. In this issue *they present 
captivating scenes from the childhood of Swami Vivekananda.) 

Characters 

NARRATOR 1ST BOY OLD LADY 

BILEY 2ND BOY NAREN (OLDER BILEY) 

SISTER 3RD BOY SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


MOTHER 

NARRATOR: In Simla, a part of Calcutta, 
a lady named Bhuvaneshwari prayed to 
Siva every day for a son. She already had 
several daughters, but had a desire for a 
son. She asked one of her relatives who 
lived in Varanasi (the holiest city in India) 
to worship Vireshwara Siva for her. 

Finally, on January 12, 1863, a son was 
born to Bhuvaneshwari and Vishwanath 
Datta. Bhuvaneshwari named him Vireshwar 
because she believed that her son was a 
gift from Vireshwar Siva. His short name 
was Biley. 

In his childhood, Biley was a very naughty 
child. Once, when one of his sisters was 
chasing him, he stepped into a gutter. 

(Biley and sister come running on stage .. 

Biley jumps off stage.) 

BILEY: (While running) come and try to 
catch me! 

SISTER: Oh Biley: (She raises her hands 
in disgust.) You are a very naughty boy; 
I must tell Mother! (Exit). 

NARRATOR: When Biley would get angry, 
he would break anything he could get his 

hands on—cups, saucers, plates. 

everything! 

One day Biley got very angry. He toqjc all 
the pillows and blankets and threw them 
everywhere. 

(Mother otters.) 


MOTHER: Biley! You bad boy! Look at 
the mess you made! 

NARRATOR: But Biley just stared at the 
wall and would not talk to anyone. An 
old lady who lived next door asked what 
the matter was. 

(Old / ady enters as Narrator mentions 
her). 

MOTHER: Whenever we ask Biley to do 
something he doesn’t want to do, he acts 
like this. He has a very strong will. 

OLD LADY: Bhuvaneshwari, Biley came 
from Siva. He is Siva himself. That is 
why you cannot force him to do anything. 

NARRATOR: When Biley became very 
naughty^ his mother would pour a few 
pots of cold water on him faying ‘Siva, 
Siva,’ Biley would then become quiet. 

Sometimes she would say, “Biley, if you 
act like this, Siva will not let you go to 
Kailasa!” This would also calm him down. 
Like all children, Biley loved to play. One 
of his favourite games was playing sages. 

One day when Biley was playing with his 
friends on the terrace of his house, he 
decided to introduce the fame of meditation. 

BILEY: Come on everyone, let’s meditate; 
Let’s meditate like grown-ups. 

^felSTBOY: How do you do that ? 
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BILEY: Fwill show you. First, everyone 
sit down. 

(Every one sits down cross-legged.) 

Then place your hands like this. Sit up 
very straight, and concentrate on God. 

(As boys obey, Biley adds patiently.) 

You have to close your eyes to meditate. 

(For a minute or two, everything is quiet, but 
the boys could not sit still for long. They 
begin to cough and giggle. They open 
their eyes to see what the other boys are 
doing.) 

2ND BOY: Come on, let’s do something 
else. This is toe quiet for me. 

3RD BOY: Me too, but look at Biley. I 
wonder how he can sit still for so long ? 

(l5t boy sights the deadly cobra slithering 
across the jloor.) 

1ST BOY: There’s a snake! Run! Run! 

[Boys get up and start to run but halt 
as they see Biley still in deep meditation.) 

BOYS; Biley, Biley! Look out! Tne Snake 
is comina towards you! Run! Run! 

NARRATOR: Bui Biley is concentrating 
only on God and does not hear his triends’ 
warnings ot the approaching snake. 

(The boys watch in astonishment as the 
cobra moves around Jor a while and 
then goes away without harming Biley.) 

When Biley grew up he was called Narendra 
Nath, Naren for short. Naren began think* 
ing more and more about God now. He 
asked many questions. 


One day Naren’s neighbour asked him tio 
sing for an honoured guest he was having 
at his house, Sri Ramakrishna. Naren 
agreed. 

Sri Ramakrishna liked the songs which 
Naren sang so beautifully. He asked tfan 
to come and sing at the Dakshineswar 
Temple, where he lived. 

After that Naren thought about Sri Rama* 
krishna. Was he a real teacher ? 

One day he went to see him. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was very happy to see him and 
gave him sweets. 

Then Naren asked him the question he had 
asked so many religious men before. 

NAREN: Sir, have you seen God ? 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: Oh yes! I have 
seen Him as clearly as I see you! 

NARRATOR: (Naren, who is very pleaded 
to hear this, listens careJuUy to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna). He became a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

About this time, Naren’s father passed 
away. The family was now very poor 
and often did not have enough to eat. 

Naren was very sad and tried to get a job. 
When he could not find one, he went to 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

NAREN: Sir, my family is very poor. I 
cannot get a job anywhere. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA:. Naren, today is 
Tuesday, the holy day for worshipping 
Mother. She will give whatever you ask 
of Her. Go to the Temple of Kali. 

(Naren exits. After a short time he 
comes back). 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA: What did Mother 
say ? 

NAREN: 1.1 forgot to ask Her about 

a job! 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA; What? Go right 
back! Hurry! 

Narei exits. Once again he ^comes 
ba^’k). 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: What happened this 
time ? 

NAREN: i.1 forgot again. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: Again? Go back.... 
quickly! 

(Narcn exits. Then returns looking very 
peaceful). 

NAREN: I could not ask Her for money. 
It would be like asking an egg from a great 
king. I asked only for devotion, for self¬ 
less love, and for the power to understand 
Her! 

NARRATOR: Sri Ramaknshna told Naren 
later that his family wouW never lack the 
bare necessities of life. 

Sri Ramakrishna had said that he .could 
not stand the touch of money or metal. 
Naren wanted to find out for himself. One 


day Naren put a silver rupee under the 
mattress of Sri Ramakrishna’s bed. 

{Sri Ramakrishna comes in ani sits 
on the bed. Then he jumps up as if 
it was on fire). 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: What has happened 
to my bed ? 

{Someone comes in and searches the bep 
and the rupee is jouni). 

NARRATOR, Sri Ramakrishna knows it 
was Naren who put the rupee under thb 
mattress, and he is pleased. 

{Naren, who has been watching from a 
corner, com<.s and sits before Sri Rama¬ 
krishna ani prays). 

When Sri Rama came he brought Hanu- 
mau with him. 

When Sri Krishna came, he brought 
Arjuna with him. 

When Sri Ramakrishna came, he brought 
Vivekananda with him. 

Let us meditate and pray to Vivekananda 
and his master, Sri Ramakrishna, for know¬ 
ledge and guidance in our spiritual progress. 




U,k appii ufatf 

Every one wants to be happy. No one 
likes unhappiness. Through thought, word 
and deed we strive towards happiness. The 
whole of life is a struggle to attain felicity. 

This is a continuous struggle. The 
moment the baby is born, it starts howling 
and kicking its legs. It is asking to be made 
happy. The child goes to school and strug¬ 
gles with its lessons. Learning, it is thought, 
will bring happiness. The youth struggles 
for a job. He looks for happiness in a career. 
Then comes the struggle to win name and 
fame, wealth and status, power and posi¬ 
tion. And on the final struggle, death rings 
down the curtain. 

Thus it has ever been. But to modern 
man the struggle has acquired a new dimen¬ 
sion. The tempo has become terrific. In the 
nuclear age everything is in a whirl. “There 
is no time to stand and stare”, as the 
poet says. There is tremendous pressure 
on us from all sides. Tension mounts, the 
mind has little peace. 

On the one hand the marvellous advances 
of science and technology have added to the 
opulence of our living. From the material 
angle, life today is vastly richer than a couple 
of centuries ago. The houses we live in, the 
food we consume, the clothes we wear, the 
speed with which we travel, the quickness 
with which communication can be made, 
the volume and the variety of pre-digesied 
information at our disposal, the entertain¬ 
ments that beckon us with siren voices—all 
read like pages from the Arabian Nights. 

But the tragedy is that these incredible 
facilities have not helped to bring to our 
hearts the joy we yearn for. Conflicts con¬ 
front us at every turn. Dissensions and 
fights are widespread. Violence is rampant, 


unashamed, everywhere. War is always in 
the ofling. And what havoc a nuclear war 
can cause needs no elaboration. 

In the result we live in a paradoxical 
world. As the Ancient Mariner finds, it is 
a case of water, water everywhere, and not a 
drop to drink. The appurtenances of happi¬ 
ness surround us glitteiingly on every side. 
But happiness itself remains a distant rumour. 
Heart failure and cancer have become the 
hallmarks of our civilisation. Mental 
imbalance has assumed epidemic propor¬ 
tions. Most of us are more neurotic 
than we care to admit. In the midst of 
plenty we moan like destitutes. We feel 
we are sitting well dressed on the mouth 
of a volcano. We are made to walk on the 
razor’s edge. 

Why should this be? When life can be 
potentially so happy why should it prove an 
exercise in futility, all fret and fury, signify¬ 
ing nothing/ Why should all life labour 
be? The Lotos Eaters pertinently ask. 
We cannot, of course, put the clock back. The 
sequestered life of our ancestors is beyond 
recall. We have to live with the jet plane an j 
the computer. But even in this tornado 
can we not snatch the happiness that is our 
birthright ? 

Yes, be of good cheer. A little calm 
thinking will show that happiness is not just 
a castle in the air. There are certain simple, 
well defined techniques that can air-condition 
us from the heat-w^ves of misery. They do 
not require costly equipment or arduous 
penance. It is a natural path, a stniight 
royal road that can be readily and smoothly 
negotiated. We shall be devoting this page 
every month to examine these basic and un¬ 
failing techniques tor living abundantly and 
radiating happiness. 


V. K. June 
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JNANI AND VIJNANI 

In the ordinary sense, Jnana means Know¬ 
ledge, and Vijnana is scientific knowledge. 
But Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna who always 
lived in the realm of God-consciousness, had a 
different meaning for Jnana and Vijnana. 
According to him, Jnana is Knowledge that 
God is not only the only reality but also that 
the same God has become the world and every¬ 
thing in it. This knowledge is gained through 
actual experience. To a Jnani, God and the 
world are separate entities and God alone is 
true and the world is an illusion. The world 
and all the things in it have no attraction for 
him. He becomes indifferent and even dead to 
the world. People sunk in the worldly affairs 
cannot expect any solace and comfort from the 
Jnani because from his view-point, the whole 
world is a dream, a drama, quite transitory 
in nature. A Jnani has a negative approach to 
the worldly things and does not find anything 
worthwhile that deserves bis attention, sympathy 
and compassion. 

But a Vijnani not only realises God but finds 
then the same God that become the world. To 
him the world is not separate from God, but 
a part of God. He has a new vision and view of 
the world. He finds God everywhere and in 
everything. Every object of the world is 
sacred to him and deserves his reverence. The 
Vijnani’s approach is not negative. Bhagavan 
Ramakrishna has compared the Jnni to a 
person who reaches the top of a building after 
leaving behind the steps leading to the top. 
The steps are not important to him. But 
a Vijnani, after reaching the top, finds it is made 
of brick and mortar and the steps too are 
made of the same brick and mortar. He 


does not find any difference between the steps 
and the roof. A Vijnani’s God-realisation and 
God-consciousness make him see God in 
everything. His every act is an act of worship. 
The world is a Kin^om of God to him and the 
light of God shines everywhere. He elevates 
and sublimates everything to the level of 
divinity, because it is divinity that pervades the 
whole world. 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was a Vijnani 
of the highest order. He realised God first and 
then found the same God in every being. 
Nothing was low or profane to him. His 
kindness and sympathy extended to all' in 
equal measure. Helping the poor and needy 
was not an act of charity and patronisation but 
worship and divine service. In Ramakrishna s 
view, the poor and the miserable were also 
Gods who commanded reverence and not 
charity. Once he told Swami Vivekananda that 
every Jiva was Siva and there was no question 
of extending help and sympathy to a Jiva which 
was God in reality. After God-realisation, all 
acts of philanthropy become service of God. 
It was for this reason that Ramakrishna used 
to advise philanthropists to realise God first 
and then continue their activities. 

In the world which is full of strife and 
suffering, hatred and jealousy, the presence of 
the Vijnani who returns good for evU, com¬ 
passion and love for hatred, sets a model, a 
standard and an ideal before humanity. He is 
the real teacher of the world—Jagadguru. 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was such a 
Jagadguru. He has placed before all, the ideal 
of Vijnanihood and has asked us to attain it. 


—R. N^araJ, Anekal. 
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A variety of interesting people visit the Sri Ramakrisbna Math, Madras from time to time. Many of 
them have significant things to say about philosophy and religioa, art and science. Each of them has, in 
his own way, tried to foster the higher value of life. In this page we shall be featuring some of their 
select observations made in the course of informal talks. 


We begin tne series with an interview with 
Swami Shraddbanandaji, the head of the 
Vedanta Society of Sacramento, Carmichael, 
California. The Swami, who has been in 
America for the last 25 years, visited India 
recently and spent a few days at the Madras 
Math in April. Our representative asked 
him about the impact of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in America. 

Q. Swamiji, could you please tell us some¬ 
thing about the growth of the 
Ramakrishna Movement in the States ? 
What hao been its impact on American 
society ? 

A, 1 would say the impact has been both 
visible and non-visible. It will be 
useful in this connection to look at 
the genesis of the movement in 
America. 

89 years ago Swami Vivekananda burst 
on the Western World with his address 
at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago. His numerous admirers persu¬ 
aded him to stay on in the States and 
tell the Americans more about the 
fascinating doctrine of Vedanta. 
Swamiji visited and spoke at several 
cities in the States. A Vedanta centre 
was established in New York in 1896. 
During his second visit to America, 
Swami Vivekananda toured the West 
Coast and started Vedanta Centres 
in San Francisco (1900) and other 
cities. He arranged for his brother 
disciples like Swamis Abhedananda, 
Saradananda and Turiyananda to 
continue his work there. These direct 
• disciple of Sri Ramakrishna were 
followed by brilliant Swamis of the 
. lecoQd generation like Kikhilanada, 


Akhilananda, Asokananda, Prabhava- 
nanda and others. Many outstanding 
intellectuals like Aidous Huxley, 
Christopher Isherwood and Gerald 
Heard were attracted to the move¬ 
ment. The work has steadily grown 
and today there are more than twenty 
Vedanta Centres in the States. Besides, 
there are a number of informal Vedanta 
groups in different cities. 

Q. Do the Americans take an active 
interest in these centre beyond attend¬ 
ing the lectures and discussions? 

A. Oh, yes. A number of American men 
and women come to thcj centres for 
meditation and periodical retreats. 

Americans believe more in action and 
so many help the activities of the 
centres bv supplying manual labour. 
They help with their professional 
knowledge in construction work and 
assist in gardening, dairying, etc. 
Some of them also get initiated 
and join the order. Today there are 
some 30 American monks and an 
equal number of nuns of the Order 
working in various centres. 

Q. Is the work in America carried on 
along the same lines as it is in India 1 

A, Yes and no. Most of the centres have 
shrines in which the photos of Sri 
Ramakrishna, The Holy Mother and 
Swami Vivekananda are installed and 
regularly worshipped. Besides the obser¬ 
vance of the birthdays of these three, 
other important Indian festivals like 
Durga Pqja and Sivaratri are also con¬ 
ducted in a simple way. Christmas^ 
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Buddha Jayanti and other holy days 
are also observed. But prominence is 
given not to these rituals but to the 
practical Vedanta that has to be lived 
and practised. It must be remembered 
that Swami Vivekananda was very 
particular about not adding one more 
religious cult to the existing numerous 
religious denominations. Indeed 
Swamiji spoke only once about Sri 
Ramakrishna in public in all the five 
years he spent in the West. How 
deeply attached he was to his master 
is well known. So if he avoided 
mentioning his Guru, it was because be 
wanted the pure spirit of Vedanta 
to be infused into the materialism- 
ridden western mind. This line ol 
approach is being continued by our 
centres in America. In all the public 
lectures only the principles of prac¬ 
tical Vedanta are elucidated. But 
when some of the listeners evince a 
desire to get closer to the Movement, 
they are encouraged to learn more 
about Sri Ramakrishna and his d*s- 
ciples. Therefore it would be better 
to speak of the Vedanta Movement 
in America rather than of the Rama¬ 
krishna Movement. 

Q. Is Yoga popular in these centres ? 

A. Yoga is a most advertised land least 

understood term. Many of those who 
speak of and teach Yoga deal only 
with Hatha Yoga. To the Western 
mind Hatha Yoga promises improved 
health and to certain extent a more 
composed mind. Living as they do 
under great tension Yoga has a fasci¬ 
nation for the Americans. The Yoga 
classes have become good money- 
spinners. But the Yoga that Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swamiji taught is 
the four-fold path of Bhakti and Jnana, 
Karma and Dhyaoa. It is these four 
Yogas that are expounded in our 
cent res and whenever an aspirant shows ' 


eagerness fur such Yogic practices, 
he or she is given all possible assis¬ 
tance. 

Q. Since there are a number of religious 
and spiritual missions of Indian or 
Eastern origin functioning in the 
States, would you please tell us what 
special attraction the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda-Vedanta Centres hold 
for the Americans ? 

A. Sri Ramakrishna’s approach to Truth 
was extremely scientific. He tested 
in his own person the truth enshrined 
not only in the various Hindu 
scriptures, but also realised the veri¬ 
ties embedded in Christianity, Islam 
and other world religions. He came 
to the magnificent conclusion that 
truth is one but approaches to it are 
many. Each one has to start from 
where he is and proceed on the path 
best suited to his equipment and capa¬ 
cities. This is a perspective that is 
readily acceptable to the result- 
oriented Western mind. There are 
other organisations making sensa- 
ational propaganda but they prove 
to be nine-day wonders. Our work 
is slow but steady. It is unobstrusive 
like the rose giving out its perfume. 
It is no exaggeration to say that our 
Vedanta Centres have been acting 
as pace-setters for the spiritual move¬ 
ment in the West as a whole. Our 
Swamis are recognised as non-sec. 
tarian in their approach. So they 
are not only invited to address univer¬ 
sity gatherings and cultural clubs, 
but arc warmly welcomed on the 
platforms of the more liberal Christian 
churches, i Certainly the Vedanta 
Centres in America can look forward 
to a bright and socially useful future. 

iBtcrvieww: Thank you, Swamiji, Vor 
your concise and o^imistic account of the 
Vd^anta Moyement in the States. 
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VIVEKANANDAPURAM RURAL CENTRE-KRISHI VIGYAN KENDRA 

REPORT, FOR 1980-1981 


From the time oT conferment of autono¬ 
mous status in 1978, Sri Avinashilingam Home 
Science College has been doing considerable 
research and extension work in rural develop¬ 
ment, social welfare and adult education. The 
institution has been serving the surrounding 
villages for over a quarter of a century. ‘All 
the wealth of the world cannot help one little 
Indian village, if the people are not taught to 
help themselves’, says Swami Vivekananda. 

In pursuance of this ideal of service the 
Vivekanandapuram Rural Centre for Inte¬ 
grated Rural Development was established, 
its aim being the uplift of the poor in the 
villages. Rural development [is ordinarily 
understood to be inevitably connected with 
agriculture and its concomitants. The present 
scheme of integrated rural development 
aims at human development along with econo¬ 
mic growth. These development plans aim 
at growth with equitable distribition. They 
aim at raising the standard of living of a large 
percentage of people who are now steeped 
in poverty and ignorance. The people should 
be helped to realize that the entire effort is 
their own programme. The first step, therefore, 
is’ to create awareness amongst the people and 
organise them. This is the task undertaken 
by the Vivekanandapuram Rural Centre. 

A study of the philosophy and plan of 
work of the Vivekanandapuram Rural Centre 
bears out the fact that no effort is being spared 
to achieve this objective. Many items’ of 
essential service such as programmes for the 
development of agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry, programmes for the community health 
care, programmes for the inculcation of social, 
ethical and spiritual values; all these and more 
find place in the at^ion programmes drawn up 
by the Centre. 

Sevmal institutions of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Vidyalaya Complex are worldng in cooperation 


with the Vivekanandapuram Rural Centre. 
Of these the Krishi Vigyan Kendra established 
with the help of ICAR, Government of India, 
deserves special mention. This is primarily a 
vocational training centre serving as a life- 
link between farmers and all centres of modem 
technology. The Avinashilingam Rural Centre 
in Vivekanandapuram was formally opened by 
Revered Srimat Swami Vireswaranandaji 
Maharaj, President of Sri Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission in April 1978. 

Since its inception in 1978, work according 
to plan has been steadily progressing and a 
study of the brief classified report of work done 
in 1980-81 testifies amply to the verve and 
vigour with which the plan is being carried out 
by the band of dedicated men seeking to be 
‘nerved to a lion’s courage out of love and 
sympathy for the poor’. Training courses are 
being conducted both in the agricultural 
farm attached to the centre as also in the 
farmer’s fields in the village. Training in 
agriculture, horticulture, veterinary science 
and home science is imparted systematically. 
Mini workshops have been started for imparting 
training in the various fields related to agri¬ 
cultural engineering. Due recognition is given 
to the importance of improving the lot of 
children and mothers in this scheme of rural 
development. 10 Balwadis are being conducted 
by the Avinashilingam Home Science College. 
Education on child-care, nutrition and environ¬ 
mental hygiene is imparted to the methers in the 
villages. Facilities also exist for training the 
yoith to acquire rkills foi self-employment. 
Youth clubs have been organised to help in the 
task of village rcconstraction. Youth Club 
members take active part in tbe organisation 
of training programmes and mobilise tbe villages 
for the training programme. Mahila Mandals 
are organised in a few nearby villages and the 
members take active part in the community 
endeavour of the village. 
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The ICAR has sanctioned the adc^tion of 
100 families under the Lab-to-Land programme. 
116 families were adopted under this programme. 
Of these 85 belong to small and marginal 
farmers, 5 to scheduled castes and 26 to sche* 
duled tribes. Nine agricultural Research Scien¬ 
tists have been deputed by ICAR to impart 
Rural orientation training at the Sri Rama- 
krishna Mission Vidyalaya, Perianaicken- 
palayam. Mass Communication to the family 
community is provided by arranging film 
shows in the villages. 4 films per week are 
shown in the selected villages. The Vivekanada- 
puram Rural Centre publishes a monthly 
Balliiin “Aruviyal” for the benefit of the 
farming community. 

Fully aware of the great importance of 
Pallimangal projects for the development of 
lural areas and the uplift of the rural poor, 
the Vivekanandapuram Rural Centre is manfully 
forging ahead with its multiple action pro¬ 
grammes for the welfare of peasants and. 
workers in our villages. 

UNITED CULTURAL INSTITUTE 
(Ramakrishna Vedanta Society) 

35-37 Rhodes Ave., Salisbury, Zimbabwe 

Report for the Year Sept. ’80 to Sept ’81. 

This is the 22nd year of $wami Nissreyasa* 
nandaji’s service in Africa. Meetings were 
held in Lusaka, Zambia, Port Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown, East London, Durban, Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, Ladysmith and Dundee. At 
Roshni the Swami inagurated the Hindu Samaj 
Hall. The Institute has four properties, two of 
which are named Ramakrishna' Memorial 
and the others, Vivekananda Memorial and 
Sri Sarada Memorial. Friends made many 
gifts to the Institute—dress, films, books and 
a tape recorder. 

During the last week of September 1980, 
the Swami was offered a free return ticket to 
India by the Zambia Airways and he spent two 
months in India, visiting the various centres and 
giving talks. He also took part in the installa¬ 
tion ceremony of the marble image of Sri 
Ramakrishna at the Mauritius Centre, of which 
he was once the Presidmit. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA, 
SALEM 

Report for the . year 1980-81 

The Ashrama was founded in 1928 and 
was affiliated to the Headquarters in 1940. 
Since its inception it has been actively engaged 
in spiritual, cultural and humanitarian ser¬ 
vices. 

The Ashrama conducts daily Puja, Arati 
prayer and Bhajan, organises religious and 
cultural lectures, celebrates the birth anniver¬ 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda 
and Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother. Xhe 
birthdays of the Apostles of Sri Ramakrishna 
are observed. Religious festivals like Sivaratri 
and Navaratri, Jayantis of Sri Krishna, Buddha 
and Christ are also observed. 

The library of the Ashrama has 1800 books 
in six languages and it receives 17 periodicals 
in different languages. 

The Children’s section is for the boys 
between 7 and 16 years of age. They are 
taught chanting the scriptures, singing devo¬ 
tional songs and Bhajans. They take part in 
the maintenance of the Ashram and act as 
volunteers during the festivals. Educational 
film-shows and excursions are also arranged 
for the boys periodically. 

The Charitable Dispensary has its own 
building and has treated during the year 78,434 
cases of which 33,600 were new. It has an 
operation theatre and a ward of 8 beds. Out 
of endowments by friends fresh milk was 
given to a few needy children. 

SRI SRI MATRI MANDIR AND RAMA 
KRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAM 
JOYRAMBATT 

Repmrt for the year 1980-81. 

Sri Sri Matri Mandir is the Temple of 
the Holy Mother dedicateij^in the year 1923. 
The old house in which the Holy Mothm- spem 
most of her days for about 52 years and the 
new house in which she lived from 15-5-1916 
to 23-2-1920 are alM part of the Ashram.. 
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The Ashram conducts the usual daily 
religious activities and has a library ^ith 
2500 books and a bookstall which stocks 
the publications of the Ramakrishna Order. 

It has undertaken Pallimangal programme 
and served the public in the fields of Agriculture, 
Pisciculture, medical, veterinary, child welfare 
and pecuniary help. 

Reviews and Notices 

DYNAMIC HINDUISM by G. N. Jagtiani. 
Published by the author. D/22 Self-Help 
Housing Society St. Francis Road, Vile 
Parle (W)-Bombay-400 056 Rs. 5/- (118 
pages) 

In this book ‘Dynamic Hinduism’ Sri 
G. M. Jagtiani, a good student of Hindu faith 
and ethics, has tried to analyse some basic 
concepts underlying the philosophy of Hinduism. 
He deals with a variety of topics and presents 
some interesting viewpoints which will appeal 
tc the average reader. 

The distinguishing feature of Hinduism 
IS Its catholicity of outlook. In the Ung 
history of Hinduism one has never heard of 
the horrors of the Inquisition or witch-hunts. In 
the words of Swami Vivekananda ‘Hinduism 
has taught the world both tolerance and 
universal acceptance*, (page 19). But un¬ 
fortunately the spirit of accommodation has 
often been mistaken for cowaidice and weak¬ 
ness. Speaking about the love of Hindus for 
Hindusthan the author points out that it is not 
‘idolatry of geography’, not merely a patriotic 
impulse, but an abiding religious feeling, an 
almost devotional and mystic nationalism. 
The words of Martin Luther King, “To other 
countries I may go as a tourist, but to India I 
come as a pilgrim”, (page 24) bear out this 
fact. 

Idol-Worship and particularly worship of a 
plurality of gods by Hindus have been ridiculed, 
sneered at and severely ^ticised by many 
fellow-religionists down the centuries. Sri 
O, M. Jagtiani has made a dispassionate study 
of the various aspects ^ this sahjedt and has 


It has also a sub-centre at Koalpata. 

During the year, the Sevashrama Homoe&. 
pathic Charitable Dispensary treated 33,665 
cases. The large complex called Ramakrishna 
Mission Sarada Vidya Pitha consists of a 
Junior High School, two junior basic schools 
and two pre-basic nursery schools with a total 
strength of 653 boys and girls. 


convincingly explained that idol-worship exists 
in all religions though, the degree and form 
may vary. 

Much has been said and written by soi- 
disant intellectuals about the caste-system, 
miracles and other evils prevalent in the Hindu 
society. But such practices do exist practically 
among all other religious groups all over the 
world. Here the writer echoing the senti¬ 
ments of Swami Vivekananda suggests that 
the traditions based on injustice and dogmas 
based on superstitions must be discarded and 
Hinduism should be made dynamic, strong and 
practical. With regard to conversion of people 
from one religion to another, it has been rigf.tly 
said that Prosclytism is the bane of Christianity 
and Islam. Even Gandhiji with his liberal 
outlook said, “—if I had the power and 
could legislate, I would certainly stop all 
proselytizing”, (page 66). In conclusion the 
writer warns the Hindus not to remain 
complaisant but to revivify Hinduism and 
make it inspiring and dynamic. 

The writer has not claimed, and rightly too, 
to have made new contributions to Hindu 
philosophic thought. The book is full of 
quotations (there are more than 100 in 117 
pages) and the tone of the essays tends to be 
didactic. A more careful proof-reading would 
have helped to eliminate some of the errors 
found in the book. However, the author has 
attempted to clear the minds of lay readers of 
many ignorant ideas and superstitions about 
the philosophy of the Hindus and the way of 
life flowing from it. 


—-O. Krisliuui 
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VEDANTA: SOME MODERN TRENDS 

by Sri. G.S.S.SrecaivasaRao.M.A.Pb.D., 

(Blackie & Sons, Private Ltd. Bombay, 

Madras, Delhi, Bangalore, 1982 - pp 

XU+205 Price Rs. 60/-) 

The book under review is based on the 
thesis submitted by the author for the Degree 
of Doctor of Piiilosophy of the Andhra Univer¬ 
sity. Dr. Sreenivasa Rao did a course in 
Christian Theology also, leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. He is currently the 
post-graduate Professor and Head of the 
Department of Pnilosophy, Madras Christian 
College, Tambaram. 

As the Vedanta is based on the prasthana 
traya, the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and 
the Vedanta Sutra (Brahiiasutra), Dr. Rao gives 
the main features of these in an Introductory 
Chapter. He takes up in tre following six 
chapters, each of the great teachers, (giving two 
chapters to each of them) and gives an account 
of their Vedantic affiliation and their applica¬ 
tion of Vedanta to practical life. He endeavours 
to bring out their common features as well as 
differences in details. We may note in passing 
that Swarai Vivekananda was drawn to the 
Brahmo Samaj before he came under the 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna and tnat Swami 
Ramathirtha was inspired by Swami Vive¬ 
kananda to dedicate himself completely to the 
work of spreading the Vedanta. Dr. Rao states 
the general characteristics of Modern Vedanta 
in the concluding cnapter—its religious univer- 
salism, reconciliation of the Theism and Abso¬ 
lutism, accommodation of idols in worship, 
humanitarianism etc. Dr. Rao’s main point 
is that Modern Vedanta seeks to assimilate the 
discoveries of Modern Science and to give a 
social application to Vedanta. His remark 
that Modern Vedanta could pay some attention 
to the Theory of knowledge could be taken 
note of by those interested in Vedanta, to study 


pranuuias in the context of Western Episte¬ 
mology, if such a blanket term could be used. 
Dr. Rao concludes his survey with the state¬ 
ment that Modem Vedantks have not only 
given a picture oi the human situation in the 
present age but also the possible solutions to 
the problems faced by the m^ern man. The 
book has a useful select bibliography and a 
foreword given by Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan. 

—V. A. Devasenapathi 

MEDITATION 

By Sri Swami Satchidananda 
Pub : Kasturba Gandhi Kanya Gurukulam 
Publication Division, Vedaranyam, 
Tamil Nadu. 

pp/36, Price: Rs. 3-00. 

These are excerpts from the talks of the 
Swami. “The technique of meditation is to 
keep the mind fully occupied with one thing. 
When the mind is fully occupied with one 
thing, it is kept away from many things and 
it becomes quiet. Then you find a kind of 
calmness and in that stillness even that one 
thing will slip away after some time.” 

“When you repeat a mantram, a sacred 
word, repeat it mentally. Try to feel the 
inner vibration by your mental repetition. 
To do that, you have to draw your mind 
completely inward and then you will be able 
to hear the sound within.” 

Practical bints like the above are given. 

Watching the breath to calm the mind, 
counting the beads as a physical aid to con¬ 
centration, self-enquiry as a process of elimi¬ 
nation, are some of the techniques advocated. 

The Swami gives wholesome advice 
when he says that a person should not rush 
Pranayama before mastering completely 
Nadi Suddhi. 

* S. Sankarauamgaiiaii. 
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A WITNESS 


On the top of Mount Meru 
There shines a tall pillar. 

On going uo that pillar 
I gained majestic rule over all the world 
On arriving at its top, 

Many were the sights 1 saw, 

A regular exhibition it was ! 

It is impossible to describe it, 

The grace of my Father is Witness to this ! 


—Saint Vallalar. 


With best compliments from 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 

COIMBATORE 

Manufacturers of 

•r 

High quality white crystal sugar 

and 

Industrial Alcohol 
and 

Producers of High Yielding Hybrid Seeds 


Ragisterea Office : Factory ; 

73-A, Race Course Road, Sakthinagar* 

Post Box No. 3775, 

Coimbatore>641018. 


Via Erode R. M.S. 




SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

MADRAS-600 004. 

Programme fw the moBths of Jidv—<Aainist 1982 


Phone 71231 

SRIMAT SWAMl RAMAKRISHNANANDAII’S BIRTHDA’ 


I9thJuIy (Monday) 


25th July (Sunday) 

SRI KRISHNA JAY ANTI (GOKULASHTAMl 
12th August (Thursday! 

14th August (Saturday) 

OTHER JAYANTIS: 

4th August (Wednesday) 

18th August (Wednesday) 

other festivals : 

6th July (Tuesday) 

SAT-SANG on SUNDAYS i 
4-00 p.m. to 4-30 p,m. Chanting of 


8 a.m. to 11 a.m. Special 
Puja & Homa 

After eveni ng At ati: Discourse 
by So'amis 

Public Meeting at 5-30 p.m. 

Puja (after evening Arati) 
Public Meeting at 5-30 p.m. 

Swami Niranjanananda Jayanti 
Swami Advaitananc'a Jayanti 

Guru Purnima f5-4S D.ni.! 


4-00 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. Chanting of Sahasranamam : 

Sri Lalita (July 11, Aug. 1, 15, 29) 

Sri Vishnu (July 18, Aug. 8,22) 

4- 30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. Sri Vishnu Sahasranamam by Sri V. R, Kalyanasundara 

Sastrigal(July 11, Aug. 1) 

Sri Lalita Sahasranamam by Sri V. S. V. Guruswamy 
Sastrigal (July 18, Aug. 8, 29) 

Raraayanam by Sri R. Kothandaraman (Aug. 15,22) 

5- 30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. Discourse: (English) The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by 

Swami Raghaveshananda 

5-30 p.m. 4th July Swami Ranganathananda on Swami Vivekananda’s 

clarion call 

DISCOURSES ON WEEK DAYS: at 5-45 pm. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) 


5-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. 
5-30 p.m. 4th July 


Monday by Swami Amritananda 

Tuesday . Devi Mahatmyam (English), by Swami Prasantananda 

Wednesday ♦ Ramayanam (Tamil) by Swami Kamalatmananda 

Thursday Gita (English) by Br. Chinmaya Chaitanya 

Friday Tulasi Raraayanam (English) by Swami Vectabhayananda 

DISCOURSES ON SATURDAYS at 5-30 p.m., Adhyatma Ramayanam by Justice P. Rama- 

krishnan ICS (Retd.) (July 3, Aug. 7) 

DAYS Ram Nam Bhajan after Arati (July 2, 17, 3l; Aug. 15,30) 

JES IN THE CITY By Swami Raghaveshananda 
Meditation at 9-30 a.m. (July 11, 25; Aug. 8, 22) 
at No. lO, Rajammal Street, Lakshmipuram, Shenoynagar, Madras 30. 


EKADASI DAYS 
DISCOURSES IN THE CITY 


By Swami Vibudhananda 

(1) The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (English) at 5-30 p.m., at No. 7, Kelly’s Road, 

Kilpauk, Madras-lO. (July 10, Aug. 14) 

(2) at 5-30 p.m, at 34/1 Ennore High Road, Madras-19. (July 25, Aug. 29) 

By Sri V. Ramamurthy 

(t)at 940 a.ta. (J(^y2S Aug. 22) at H/28/F Kamarajsagar, Tiruvanmiyur, 
Madras*4I. (July 18, Aug. 22) 

1 ^ 940 Viv^ntoiada Vidyalaya, iN^mbur, Madrw 25, Aug. 29) 
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Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, Tirupati 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha is 
neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees experience 
Him in themselves It is no wonder therefore that devotees 
wish to imagine and see Lord Venkateswara relaxed and happy, 
ready to bestow permanent riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted daily 
in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). This seva is 
being performed every day after 6-00 p.m The -Utsava Murti 
is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal along with His Consorts 
Gandha and Chamara upacharas are given to him and the 
Unjal is swung slowly to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, 
music, etc, 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, can do 
so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000/- Six members of the 
family can attend. A golden dollar worth Rs. 250/- and Vastra 
Bahumanara will be presented to the Grihasta. 


Executive Officer 

TIRUMALA TIRUPATI DEVASTHANAMS, 

TIRUPATI 
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Our Forthcoming Books on :* From three angles: 

I THE BHAGAVAD GITA 

5 No other book in world philosophic literature has 

^ challenged thinkers and inspired aspirants so powerfully as the 
Bhagavad Gita. It has been studied and interpreted by 
^ countless saints and "savants and yet continues to present 
U| new facets ^to the diligent seeker. We are happy to announce, 
among our forthcoming publications, three views of the Gita; 

^ 1. Sri Sanakaracharya's Commentary on the Gita ; Text in 

Devanagari, with English translation and brief notes by 
Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier. 

2. Sri Ramanujacharya’s Commentary on the Gita : Text in 
S Devanagari with English translation and notes by Swam! 

Adidevananda. 

W 3. The Gita ; Text in Devanagari, transliteration in English, word- 

for-word meaning, English translation, scholarly introduction and 
notes by Swami Tapasyenanda. 

Sri Kamakrishna Math, Mylapore MADRAS - 600 004 ^ 
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Sri Matre Namah 

UNIQUE OFFER TO DEVOTEES FROM NAVASAKTHI NILA YAM 
THE HOUSE RENOWNED FOR MAKING DIVINE ARTICLES BLESSED 
WITH SRIMUKHAMS AND BLESSINGS OF JAGADGURUS 
SRI KANCHIKAMAKOTI ACHARYA SWAMIGAL 

SRINGERI SARADA PEETHA MAHA SANNIDHANAM 

Rs. 
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Each ami la fotamially Hvina. Tha fMf la to maatfaat tMa JMaa withia. 

—SWAMl ViVBKANANOA 


Vol. LXIX J ULY 1982 _ ^ 

Hymns from the Bhagavata. Jr. by Swami Tapasyanand# 

TOTAL SURRENDER 

(Continued jrom the issue jor June 1982) 

(Gajendramoksha or the Liberation of the EIephant>king is one of the most popular episodes in the 
Bhagavata. When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, finds all his vaunted pbysijal 
strength futile, he surrOTders himself to the Lord unreservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which 
is memorable for the purely impersonal terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. Bb. VIII 3-2-29). 


swl 

swtjRPifif qmm ii 
goiKPwiwRii'iwiit 

swmlft i: 


13. To Th^ the seer of the functions of 

all the senses; to Thee who makest all concepts 
and percepts possible; to Thee whose truth 
nature is made known through reflection in 
the shape of the impermanent I-sense as an 
image does in regard to its object; to Thee 
who art the substance behind this shadowy 
world—-my salutations! (388) 

14. Salutations to Thee who art the 
cause of everything and who therefore art 
without any cause; to Thee who art tne 
uoirpe Pint or Absolute Cause; who in 
baeoming the multpUcity of eff^s is un¬ 
affected in the least unlike all relative causeg; 


to Thee the limitless ocean into which afl 
scriptures like the Vedas and Agamas flow 
and find fulfi’me t; to Thee who art the 
bl ss of salvation and the one resort for all 
spiritual aspirantsl (389) 


15. To Thee who art fh^ splr'tual fire 
hidden in the five sticks of Prakriti’s Gunas^ to 
Thee who wiliest to create when tho'Je Gunas 
of Prakritiget agitated; to Thee who art self- 
manifested in those who are established in the 
Atman-consciouness beyond the purview of 
the injunctions and prohibitions of the Vedas— 
to Thee my salutations, (390) 



Sri - Ramakrlshtut Replies 

(The inspiring answers of Sri Ratnakrishna to questions posed by devotees and visitors, culled from the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 

Question: (asked by a neighbour of Keshab) 

“You ask us, Sir, to live in the world after knowing God. Can God 
really be known ?” 

Answer : 

“God cannot be known by the sense-organs or by this»mind; but He 
can be known by the pure mind, the mind that is free from worldly desires.” 

Question : 

“Then is there no virtue and no sin ?” 

Answer : 

“They both exist and do not exist. If God keeps the ego in a man, 
then He keeps in him the sense of differentiation and also the sense of virtue 
an(i sin. But in a rare few He completely effaces the ego, and these go beyond 
virtue and sin, good and bad. As long as a man has not realized God, he 
retains the sense of differentiation and the knowledge of good and bad. You 
may say: ‘Virtue and sin are the same to me. I am doing only as God bids me.* 
But you know in your heart of hearts that those are mere words. No sooner 
do you commit an evil deed than you feel a palpitation in your heart. Even 
after God has been realized, He keeps in the mind of the devotee, if He so 
desires, the feeling of the ‘servant ego’. In that state the devotee says, ‘O God, 
Thou art the Master and I am Thy servant.’ Such a devotee enjoys only 
spiritual company. He does not enjoy the company of the ungodly people. He 
does not care for any work that is not of a holy nature. So you see that God 
keeps the sense of differentiation even in such a devotee.” 

Question : 

“Who can know God ?” 

Answer: 

“Right. Who can really know Him? But as for us, it is enough to 
know as much of Him as we need. What need have I for a whole well of 
water? One jar is more than enough for me. An ant went to a sugar hill. Did 
it need the entire hill ? A grain or two of sugar was more than enough.” 

Question : 

“Sir, we are like typhoid patients. How can we be satisfied with 
one jar of water? We feel like knowing the whole of God.” 

Answer : 

“That’s true.. But there is also medicine for typhoid.. The 

company of holy men, repeating the name fo God and singing His glories, and 
unceasing prayer. I prayed to the Divine Mother: ‘Mother, I don’t seek know¬ 
ledge. Here, take Thy knowledge, take Thy ignorance. Give me only pure love 
for Thy Lotus Feet.’ I didn’t ask for anything else. 

“As is the disease, so must the remedy be. The Lord says in the Gita\ 
*0 Aijuna, take refuge in Me. I shall deliver you from all sins.’ Take shelter 
at His feet. He will'give you right understanding- He will take entire respon¬ 
sibility for you. Then you will get rid of the typhoid. Can one ever know 
God with such a haind as this? Can one pour four seers of milk into a one-seer 
pot? Can we ever know Go.d uhless He lets Us know Hkn? Therefore I say, 
take shelter in God. Let Him dp whatever He lifes. He is ^If-willed. What 
power is there in* a man?* 
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THE MART OF JOV 


“I have tried in my times to be a philo¬ 
sopher: but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness 
was always breaking in,” said a wag. 

Quite a facetious remark, but, alar! very 
much off the mark. The dictum springs 
from a naive but popular belief that philo¬ 
sophy is a gloomy affair and that philo¬ 
sophers are long-faced gentlemen squinting 
pathetically from behind horn-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles of high dioptre. The man of philo¬ 
sophy is supposed to ‘scorn delights and 
live laborious days’. He burns the mid¬ 
night oil and writes heavy tomes—‘sleepless 
himself to give others sleep.’ Philosophy 
is taken to be an exercise in futility. Hence 
the wisecrack that a philosopher is a blind man 
searching in a dark room for a black cat that 
is not there. 

It only shows how wrong can our 
approach be in basic matters. The trouble 
arises because of our tendency to equate 
philosophy with intellectual acrobatics. We 
think of philosophy as mental gymnastics, 
having very little to do with life as we live 
it in the world. For this the philosophers 
themselves are partly to blame. They tend 
to revel in verbal complexities. They prefer 
to live a cloistered life, up in an ivory tower, 
far from the dust and din of the market 
place. While a certain amount of isolation 
is necessary for cultivating any art or science, 
a drastic quarantine from the world cannot 
be justified, especially for philosophy which 
means ‘the love of wisdom’. Both love 
and wisdom are antithetic to gloom. At the 
very mention of the term ‘love’, our faces 
light up, whatever be the mood in which we 
happen to be. Similarly ‘wisdom’ radiates 
serenity all round. We can visualise a 
wise man only as a ripe, lovely-tinted fruit. 
Philosophy therefore should be the harbinger 
of and not of sadness. Correctly under¬ 
stood and rightly practised it would be what 
Plito called ‘the rare delight.* 


Philosophy is love of wisdom, but wisdont 
is not just knowledge. It is not information 
but a redemptive transformation that brings 
about a radical change in our ideas and under¬ 
standing. It involves not just an intellectual 
grasp but an utter change of heart. Philo¬ 
sophy, truly apprehended, revolutionises life 
and opens to our view splendid vistas of truth 
and beauty and goodness. It is not an acqui¬ 
sition to be quantitatively measured but a 
realisation to be qualitatively eqjoyed. 

Indeed this is the dominant distinction 
between Western philosophy and Eastern. In 
the West, by and large, philosophy is like any 
other discipline that the academician pursues. 
It is an intellectual game played within certain 
accepted rules. It is not related to the life of 
the philosopher himself. A man may be 
a very brilliant philosopher awing the world 
by the sharpness of his analytical skill, but 
as a man he may be timid, nervous, hesitant, 
irritable and even perverse. In the East, on 
the other hand, philosophy is never divorced 
from life. A man’s philosophy is under¬ 
stood from the way he lives. A philosopher is 
given complete freedom to formulate nis views 
according to his intuitions, but then he will have 
to justify his stand by the manner in which he 
leads his life. Just as in modern science, techno¬ 
logy is the practical expression of theory and 
never opposed to it, a philosopher’s conduct must 
be a practical manifestation of the philosophic 
views he expounds and cherishes. A noble 
philosophy demands of its proponent au 
equally noble life. i 

If we think a little we shall find that it it 
the lack of definition of the goal that makes 
Western philosophy a stranger to life. In the 
East the goal of philosophy has been clearly 
understood to be Self-realisation. Therefore 
all philosophic approaches must take the pilgrim 
to the Highest. No one stresses this vital point 
so i^early and forcefully aSSri Sankara, who, in 
popular belief, is considered too subUe to be 
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understood. His razor-sharp intellect, no 
doubt, carves out philosophic ideas that challenge 
our understanding. But he also makes it 
plain that words and arguments by themselves 
lead us nowhere. He says, for instance that 
vak valkW i sabdajhari, words and phrases of 
thunder, may serve to dazzle and delude others 
but utterly fail to help us in our quest for the 
Ultimate. It is a marvel that this intellectual 
giant tears to slireds tne claims of various 
scholastic disciplines with the observation that 
none of them can bring fulfilment. *Nahi nahi 
rakshati dokrin karaoe*. He tells the assiduous 
student of grammar that mastering grammatical 
nuances will not solve his problem when the 
final call comes. It is only the adoration of the 
Lord that can save us. 

Philosophy, therefore, is the supreme science 
of life and should justify itself by leading to 
life’s fulfilment. A tree must be judged by its 
fruits. A philosopher may or may not be 
brilliant in his cerebration but he should have 
advanced very much on the path that leads to 
peace and bliss. Naturally such a philosophy 
cannot be a gloomy science. It is true that in 
our scriptures the miserable aspects of life are 
portrayed graphically. We are told incessantly 
that this glittering world of the senses is only a 
nine day’s wonder and that it is foolish to seek 
happiness in the ephemeral. But this is not 
done to darken our vision and fill us with 
gloom. On the contrary, it is to call our atten¬ 
tion to the bright path beyond the screen which 
is not so readily patent to our myopic vision. 
Just as the frog in the well cannot think of the 
vastness of the ocean except in terms of the 
confining walls of its own dugout, we, the slaves 
of our rampant senses, are unable to visualise 
a way of life totally dififerent from the misery- 
go-round to which we think we belong. 1110 
purpose of philosophy is to take us in hand and 
Ited us from the unreal to the real, from dark¬ 
ness to light, from death to immortality. The 
material sciences, no doubt, bring us marvellous 
felicities, but not only are these sense-bound, 
delights short-lived, they boomerang and finally 
pull us deeper into the saire. It is <»ily philoso* 


phy that can initiate Us into a dimension of 
shadowless light. 

We must start with the basic conviction 
that joy and not sorrow is the main-spring of 
life. The Upanishads declare from the house¬ 
tops-^^Anandadeva khalo imani bhutani jayante, 
anandena jatanl Jlvanti, aaandam prayanti 
abhisamvisanti.” From joy have sprung all 
these creatures. Having sprung from joy, they 
live by joy, they pursue joy throughout and 
finally merge in joy. Joy is the alpha and the 
omega of existence. In another place, the 
Sruti challengingly asks us **ko hyeveoyat 
kah pranyat yad esha akasa anando na sypt”. 
Who can breathe and who can live, if the whole 
of space were not filled with bliss? On the 
negative side we are warned about the perils we 
are running by pursuing the petty allurements 
of the senses. But on the positive side we are 
shown the glory and the joy of a life dedicated 
to the Divine. The negative is significant only 
to the extent it serves to underline the positive. 
When we have placed our feet on the positive 
road we have also walked away from the 
negative. As Sri Ramakrishna says; “Proceed 
towards the East and you will be moving away 
from the West.” The miseries of the world are 
certainly not an illusion, they are harsh realities, 
but the way to overcome them is not to take up 
arms against them and get more entangled in 
them in the bargain, but to turn our faces 
resolutely towards the Divine and progress in 
the path of brightness. 

That the highest joy can fill every moment 
of our lives despite the apparently unpromising 
worldly environments in which we find ourselves 
is best illustrated in the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
himself. Today, as he prophesied, his picture 
is adored in hundreds of thousands of homes 
ail the world over. His words are treasured by 
scholars and ignoramuses alike. And vast 
humanitarian and cultural activities are under¬ 
taken in his name. Buf what was the material 
condition in whidt his sojourn of half a century 
on this took ifisce? He was a rustle, 
almost illiterate, whose profession Was that ol’t 
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low-paid priest in a temple built by a low-caste 
woman. He spoke in a patois and that with a 
slight stammer. He carefully avoided all formal 
schooling. Yet his philosophy 'has come to be 
tbe touchstone for testing the validity of all 
philosophic positions, ancient or modern. 
When moot questions in philosophy are being 
inconclusively discussed by erudite specialists 
suddenly tbe atmosphere becomes clear and 
luminous when someone quotes a saying of 
Sri Ramakrishna in relation to the particular 
point under debate. This unlettered villager 
has vouchsafed to us parables and similes 
galore which are as simple as they are revealing. 
To the vexed problem, for instance, whether 
God has form or not, Sri Ramakrishna smilingly 
points out that God is aqua. He can be liqmd 
as water or solid as ice. As \^ater He has no 
form, but as ice He assumes as many forms as 
there are aspirants. The different forms of ice 
as also tbe formless water constitute but one 
Reality. Incidentally he also stresses that the 
different religions need not quarrel with one 
another, because each can have its own con¬ 
ception of the formful God. Similarly he 
explains by means of a lovely simile the varieties 
of religious experience resulting in the same 
Self-realisation. If you want to have the 
benefit of a dip in the Ganges you tan get down 
any ghat or no ghat at ail, from Gangotri on the 
Himalayan heights to Gangasagar in the Bay of 
Bengal. The result of the dip is the same. No 
one expects you to dip yourself through the 
entire length of the river. So too if the Sadhaka 
manages to contact the Divine at any point he 
will be fulfilled. But then the position of an 
Acharya is different. The man who says he 
knows the Ganges should be familiar with its 
whole length. The Acharya’s experience of the 
Divine should be varied and extensive. 

This rustic, who learned no formal philoso¬ 
phy, however practised the most incredible 
spiritual disciplines through which he realised 
in his own person the vast troths lying buried m 
the scriptures. But all these austerities in no 
way took away his jtrie de viTre» the joy of life. 
Ha was aver and aiion the laughing philoso¬ 


pher. Even in his boyhood he' was noted 
for his love of fun. We recall with a chuckle 
the trick he played on a conceited neighbour, 
Durgadas Pyne. It was the boast of this 
zamindar that the ladies of his family observed 
the strictest purdah and that no male outside 
the family had ever seen their faces. Young 
Gadadhar, as Sri Ramakrishna was originally 
christened, challenged this statement and 
promised to disprove it. One evening when 
it was getting dark, a weaver woman came 
to the Pyne house, completely veiled and 
carrying a basket. She requested Durgadas 
to permit her to spend the night in his house. 
She had been left behind in the market by her 
companions. Durgadas asked the woman to 
go to the inner apartment and stay the night 
there if the ladies had no objection. The 
weaver woman went in and was readily 
accommodated, as the ladies were captivated 
by her charming manners and amusing con¬ 
versation. Hours later, Gadadhar’s elder 
brother, Rameswar, came to the porch of 
the Pyne house and called out - ‘Gadadhar, 
Gadadhar’. Immediately there was a loud 
response from the inner apartment, “Brother, 
I am coming”. Only when the stranger of the 
night came out into the light did Durgadas 
Pyne realise how dramatically his legs had 
been pulled. The weaver woman was only the 
boy Gadadhar artistically draped in a sari and 
suitably veiled. The eagle eyes and proud 
intelligence of the zamindar had not been able to 
see through the trick. The whole village roared 
with laughter when this incident became public. 

As we go through the pages of the Gospel, 
we are taken aback by the periodical changes we 
find in the aspect of Sri Ramakrishna. One 
moment he may be elucidating with crystal 
clarity and scientific precision great verities of 
the Vedanta. The listeners would feel that they 
are listening to a Suka or a Vyasa. But the 
very next moment, when one of the boy disci¬ 
ples enters, he may turn to him with a bewitching 
smile and challenge him to a wrestling bout. 

llie highest wisdom In no way held Sri 
Ramakrishna back from plunges into pure 
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jollity. How much of fun and frolic, humour 
and banter do we enjoy as we peruse M’s des¬ 
cription of the scenes he witnessed at Dakshi- 
neswar and elsewnere! Sri Ramakrishna has 
himself admitted that he prayed to the Divine 
Mother not to make him a dry Sadhu. For 
him, life was full of sap, the sap of divine joy. 
Sri Ramakrishna it must be remembered, came 
not to sermonise but to demonstrate. Precious 
as are the words that dropped from his lips, 
still more sweet and captivating was the life he 
lived exempl fying what he taught. He always 
created an atmosphere of joy wherever he was 
and it was this joy that really drew men and 
women of all ages and all stations in life and 
transformed them into blessed beings. Swami 
Brahmananda has confided: “The joy we were 
unable to get through Japa we got by merely 
being in his presence”. The Holy Mother has 
described how when she was serving the Master 
at Dakshineswar it was as if a jar of nectar 
filled her heart. She usually lived a ‘pardana- 
shin’ life in the narrow ‘nahabat’ and a screen on 
the verandah cut her view off from all that was 
going on in the Master’s room across the 
courtyard. But eager to enjoy the fun and the 
frolic going on there, she made a small hole on 
the screen for looking through. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, whose eagle eyes missed nothing, one 
day drew the attention of the young devotees to 
the screen at the ‘nahabat’ and asked them to 
note how every day the hole was becoming 
bigger and bigger! Literally the Holy Mother 
was every day seeing and understanding more 
and more of her strange consort in whom 
Divinity expressed itself through song and 
dance, laughter and mimicry. It is said that 
whenever Sri Ramakrishna narrated a factual 
incident he would imitate to perfection the 
various dramatis personae involved in that 
incident. His audience would roar with laughter 
at the superb histrionics. 

In fact almost all the parables and similes 
he used in order to illustrate great spiritual 
truths, invariably contained a good dose of 
humour. The mother and the daughter keeping 
Igst in the same house oo different days df the 


knit 

week, the Bhutaganas of Siva and the Parshadas 
of Vishnu hectically quarrelling with one another 
long after their masters had composed their 
differences, the six blind men describing the 
elephant variously as a pillar, a fan and what 
not — all these stories are sugar-quoted potent 
pills. We swallow a pill fo» its sweetness and 
then unknown to us, the pill starts working. 
This was what Swami Vivekananda meant when 
he said that on any parable of the Master he 
could give a non-stop explanation for six days. 
The Upanishads describe Brahman as Rasa. 
In Sri Ramakrishna’s daily life and in his most 
casual doings and sayings, we can see how the 
Rasa, the taintless joy, permeates his eptire 
being. 

Even during his last days, the love of fun 
never deserted him. He was suffering the most 
excruciating pain in the throat’ because of the 
cancer and speaking was an agony. So the 
disciples attending on him were strictly en¬ 
forcing the ’No visitors’ rule. A girl belonging 
to Girish Ghosh’s theatre nad been blessed by 
Sri Ramakrishna when he visited the theatre. 
She was now anxious to have a glimpse of the 
Master. She resorted to a trick. Dressing 
herself up as a European gentleman she called 
before the Master’s room at the Cossipore 
Gardens. How could the young boys who 
looked after the Master deny permission to a 
member of the ruling class? He was requested 
to go in but not speak much to the Master. 
What was their surpise when they heard peals 
of laughter coming from the Master’s room 
which the European gentleman had just entered. 
Sri Ramakrishna thoroughly eqjoyed the ruse by 
which the girl had outwitted his zealous guards 
and reached him. Fun was never barred 
by the Master even in the midst of the greatest 
physical pain. It is also necessary to recall 
here Hari Maharaj’s (Swami Turiyananda’s) 
remaric and the Master’s response, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna asked Hari what he thought about the 
dreaded disease he wa§ suffering from. Hari, 
in whose mind there was not a shadow of a 
doubt about the divinity of the Master, replied 
that the Master could not suffer, he was an 
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infinite ocean of Bliss, he must be only play 
acting. Sri Ramakrishna burst out laughing 
and said, “The rascal has found me out”. 

In his majestic Lila, the terminal disease 
also was only a dramatic episode. To one 
immersed in the divine, pleasure and pain are 
not anti.-polar conditons. The Vijnani that 
Sri Ramakrishna was, he had climbed to the 
terrace and convinced himself that the steps by 
wliich he had come up were made of the same 
brick and mortar with which the terrace had 
been fashioned. In that equi-angled vision 
what we consider sorrow and pain lose their 
negative qualities and shine forth as the joy 
that knows no shackles. It is entirely different 
from the pleasures we experience and cherish. 
With us pleasure and sorrow are but the 
obverse and reverse of the same coin. We 
cannot have the one without the other. But 
the joy of the Vijnani subsumes and transcends 
both these fragmentary conditions and expresses 
itself in a' ceaseless delight flowing from the 


eternal fount of joy. Sri Ramakriatuia was 
truly a child of the Divine Mother, and for the 
child what is there but delight in the love of the 
mother? As the poet says, when the truth of 
God is understood how can there be any mood 
except that of joy ? Joy is not mere titillaticn of 
the nerves, or sentimental euphoria. It is a 
Solid, positive attitude that apprehends the 
etejjpal among the fleeting, multifarious non¬ 
eternals. That was why Sri Ramakrishna 
deprecated all talk about sin. He used to say 
that even in prayer one should not consider 
oneself a sinner. You become what you think. 
If we go on dilating on sin, we shall only get 
dyed deeper and deeper in the colour of sin. 
Think instead in terms of increasing goodness. 
As Swami Vivekananda put it, we progress not 
from error to truth but from lower truths to 
higher truths. And our motto should be 
‘from the little joys to the greatest’. Step away 
from the finite pleasures to grasp the infinite 
Bliss. 


SIMHAVALOKANAM 

ON DEATH 

V. SUBRAHMANYA IYER 

(If there is one thing of which we can be absolutely certain in life, it is death. And death is the 
one thing man tears most. It is the great unknown, the bourne from which no traveller returns. And 
naturally every one is anxious to know what death implies and what lies beyond it. Sri V. Subrahmanya 
Iyer, who retired as the Registrar of the Mysore University, and was very closely associated with the 
Ramakrishna Math, was known for his keen intellectual analysis and bold philosophic convictions. He 
explains in this article how Vedanta offers a satisfying solution to the enigma of death.) 


THE sorrow that death brings is as 
universal as it is intense. There is no house 
that has not experienced this pain sometime 
and that most bitterly. When it comes, most 
men succumb to it for the time, and some 
continue to be unhappy for years. But a few 
feel provoked to enquiry and thought. It is 
these few that tell us that pain and sorrow 
could be overcome and that the chief means to 
it lies in knowing the meaning of sorrow, 
ituffering and death. 


Change, when perceived, naturally pro¬ 
vokes thought which leads one ultimately to 
knowledge. Striking changes rouse deep 
thought. And one of the most striking changes 
or phenomena is death, especially because it 
causes pain, which sets the human mind 
athinking deeply. The thought is directed 
primarily towards seeking the means, if that 
is possible, to overcome pain or sorrow. This 
enquiry naturally takes one to the question of 
the meaning of pain and death. 
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The answers to the questions put, have 
varied with men’s temperaments and intellects. 
The several solutions may be broadly grouped 
under two heads: (1) Religious, and (2) Philo¬ 
sophical. 

Religion finds satisfaction in the belief that 
after death, after the death of the body, there is 
another existence, which continues to et^ity. 
Then will the soul of man realise its immortality 
and that in a spiritual or eternal body. The 
soul will then find its compensations for all its 
sufferings or losses in this world. And it 
will also be duly punished for its wicked acts 
in this life. Lastly, will come God’s grace and 
His blessings in a variety of ways. These 
compensations, punishments, graces and bless¬ 
ings vary with the hopes, actions and wishes 
that the believer cherished in this world. 

Some religions tell us of an eternal future 
life with our dead kith and kin, others tell of a 
life with charming women and friends, or of a 
life lost in admiration of God’s throne and 
glory. In short such is the immortality vouch¬ 
safed by Religion that one finds after death all 
that one wishes for. This belief is strengthened 
by a variety of impressive funeral ceremonies 
after death. 

Such religious views imply a certain un¬ 
reasoned autocracy on the part of God, the 
Creator; for, it is not clear why men 
should b« 5 , prompted to do wicked deeds, why 
temptations should be placed before them, 
why they should be punished for their weak¬ 
nesses. To avoid difiicul ies, the Hindus 
believe in re-birth, according to the law of 
re-incarnation, on earth, which makes man 
reap as he has sown in his past. But the 
religious solutions, though they have satis¬ 
fied and do satisfy the immense majority of 
mankind, do not carry conviction to some minds 
which do not feel assived of an immortality 
which is promised after death. And they do 
do not find consolation in future immortality 
in spite of all the charms of existence after 
death; it is no solution of the real problem. 


What man is not pained at his death here in 
this world and death of his earthly body? Of 
what use is it to him to be told that there is no 
remedy against this mortality and that there is a 
future immorta'ity of a something other than 
this body? The solution that Religion offers 
is therefore felt by some to be far from giving 
the satisfac;ion sought. Those that feel the 
futility of the religious immortality and set about 
studying the nature and significance of death, 
are called plulosophers. Their first step is a 
scientific study of this striking phenomenon. 

Plato, the philosopher, put into the mpjath 
of Socrates the statement that all philosophy 
springs from the phenomenon of death: “Philo¬ 
sophy is the study of death.’’ In fact the highest 
philosophy in India starts with the subject of 
death. For instance it is so irf the Bliagavad 
Gita, the Kathakopanishad and the Chandogyo- 
panishad. The aim of plilosophy is to ascer¬ 
tain the meaning and truth of all experiences 
including death. Ttjs enquiry has been carried 
to its farthest boundary only in India, where 
they have come to the conclusion that it is 
possible to overcome pain and death of this body 
nay, all sorrow. It does not seek consolation 
in the deathlessness of a future body as in 
Religion. It wishes to make sure whether in 
this body, here on this earth and now, any remedy 
could be found agamst death. Vedanta has an 
answer in the aflSrma ive. It says that even this 
body is found to be Brahman, that is the im¬ 
mortal, by one that knows the Truth. Once 
upon a time even the Lord Buddha, when asked 
by a sorrow-stricken person to revive her dead 
child, said that the only remedy lay in knowing 
the truth about death and that there is no other 
way of freeing oneself from death or sorrow. 

In pursuing Truth, science demands proof 
in the absence of which it relegates all beliefs 
to the world of unproven hypothesis, guess or 
imagination. The evieftnee for spiritual exis¬ 
tence after death, advanced by the great scientist 
Oliver Lodge, leads at best only to hypothesis 
but not to a certainty. He seems to bn jitiU 
under the influence of his old religious bejliefs. 
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For, Hindu scientists and philosophers rely upon 
public or uiiversal reason, and not upon private 
or individu^l experiences such as those relied 
upon by Oliver Lodge. According to Indian 
p’xilosopheis, to think that to be truth which 
pleases or satisfies one, is the religious mentality, 
whereas to seek satisfaction in wliat is proved 
t) be true, is the p' ilosop' .ical a titude. Indian 
philosophy, like European science, studies first 
the material body as part of the material uni¬ 
verse. It holds that death is a kind of change 
not different from the changes observed in the 
world around us. In fact the body is under¬ 
go'ng change constantly, in other words, dying 
constantly. It looks strange, Vedanta observes, 
that one should be always dying and yet be 
afraid of death. 

P.iilosophy in India begins by analysing 
experience or knowledge. It analyses all exis¬ 


tence into two factors — mind and matter- 
mind including all that is called in Religion aa 
soul or spirit and whatever is said to be 'internal*, 
and matter including one’s own body and the 
‘external’ world of space. 

T. ese two factors are named Drik and 
Dr'syam, the seer and the seen, or the knower 
and the known, each of which is in turn analysed 
s ill furt! er till what is c lied ul imate Truth 
i. reached. Tne most determined pursuit of 
truth along the lines indicated above results in 
the p' .ilosophic solution, that all is Brahman the 
Eternal, and that notl ing really dies. One who 
wisfes to be convinced of this fact has to study 
Vedanta. Death is but a powerful call to think, 
to ponder, and to seek the goal of Truth, with 
a determination not to stop till the goal is 
reached. 

(Vedemta Kesart, June 1938.) 


HOW TO SFFK GOD 
SWAMT YATTSWARANANDA 
(continued jrom the issue cj April ’82) 

(Swami Yatiswarananda f1898—1966), a forrrer Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Order and an 
illustrious disciple of R3v:r;d S vami Brth-ninsnd <ji Miharaj, contributed much to spiritual life by 
his talks and ar ides 'n India ard abroad. He euided h'lndr'ds of persons on the soiritua) path. Hit 
b'toks like Ar ventures in Religious I ife, the Divine I ife Universal Prayers and Meditation and Spiritual 
1 ife are judly famous. The Swami was in charge of (he Sn Ranakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore, for 
long. Brief notes o''the weekly lectures he eave at the Ashrima w:r3 rxorded by one of the listenen 
durint the oeriod I9S4-55 and 1958-59. The Vedanta •'esari i. hippr to present these notes as a serial. 
We are indebted to Sri S V. Unnikrishnan, Sjnior Deputy Accountant GencraI,DeIhi, for the manuscript. 
We are sure that all aspirants vt ill find these article: i nrnens 'Iv u e'ul in their Sadhana as wdl as in 
understanding spiritual truth. This is the sixteenth instalnr.e.at of the series.) 


Tho way fo God-cxperience. 

People generally complain that they have 
not attained anytf.ing even after long years of 
spiritual practices. If we analyse our m'nds 
we will find that almost all the time we tl ink on 
ego-centric lines, such as: “I pray and do japa 
and there is no resvU” etc. Our tl inking is 
mostly centred around the *1’. Now, instctid 
of wasMng energy in ego-centric thinking and 
acting, if we had concentrated on God, it would 
have been useful. We believe we alone are 
devotees! Devotees should really be very 
careful about such delusive thoughts. If they 
do not root out this 1 - consciousness tn the 
initial stages, it will be very difficult to do so 

V. K. July *82-3 


la^er. Therefoie, offer everything to Him and 
work tc please Him. This is the only way to 
overcorre ihe ego. 

T ere is a Bengal' song:— 

“Stay by thyself, O my mind! 

Wly wander here and there? 

Look within — in the inner chamber cf the 

heart 

Th-ere will he found whiitever thov wishest. 
He, th.e invaluable Philosopher’s stone, 

Can fulfil thy most cherished desires. 

T-ou knowest not, O mind, 

What treasures lie strewn 

At the entrance of the Mansion of the 

Lofdl** 
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The last three lines of song contain a pro¬ 
found truth: “At His door everything is 
available — enjoyment, liberation and even the 
knowledge of Brahman.” When once out of 
compassion He opens the gate and awakens the 
Kundalini — the latent spiritual power — you 
realize that everything is Brahman. But nothing 
can be achieved without the awakening of the 
Kundalini, through His grace. This power lies 
at the bottom of the spinal column, i.e. the 
Muladhara. The central passage (Sushumna) 
is closed and the side passages (Ida and Pingala) 
are open. Nervous energy normally flows 
through them. Unless it is made to flow 
through Sushumna, no spiritual awakening is 
possible. The Tamasic and Rajasic actions 
are performed when the energy flows through 
the side channels. The flow of the energy 
through the central passage is related to the 
dominance of the Sattvic mood. It is there¬ 
fore very necessary to maintain the Sattvik 
mood. When the energy rises to the heart 
centre, the devotee feels the presence of God in 
him but also feels the difference between himself 
and the Deity. When it rises to the centre 
between the eyebrows, the devotee will have the 
consciousness that he and the Deity have come 
from the same whole and with the further ascent 
of the energy to the crown of the head he gets 
the experience of non-duality. 

All our energy is spent in futile ways. 
The mind is filled with thoughts of greed, lust, 
anger, fear, doubt, etc. This is all wastage of 
energy. Thus there is no energy left to flow 
upward through the Sushumna. When 
all the taps in the groundfloor of a building 
are opened. and water is let out, it will not 
ascend to the first floor. So moral practices 
are needed to help to store the energy in the 
Muladhara and then the gate of the Sushumna 
is to by opened by meditation or other Yogic 
practices. Control of the mind is essential. 
To control the mind, some breathing exercises 
are usually suggested. Generally breathing 
takes places only through one of the nostrils. 
When we breathe through both nostrils our 
mind becomes still. It helps to create the 


vacuum which is to be filled with holy thoughts 
and holy form. The body must be kept healthy 
i.e. it should be harmonious in order to carry on 
spiritual practices. It should be strong. By 
this we do not mean the strength of a bull. 
The nervous system should be pure and strong 
and the body should be healthy. If we have a 
headache or a pain in the back, we cannot 
meditate. Physical ailments can sometimes 
be ignored, but it is the mind that creates 
the greatest and subtlest problems, and we 
must struggle constantly to bring it under 
control. The repetition of the Holy Name is 
the only way. It is infinitely powerful as it is 
the direct manifestation of God. 

Raising the Kundalini by the power of the 
will needs tremendous inward discipline and, 
therefore, is very difficult. Japa and medita¬ 
tion would awaken the Kundalini in due course. 
So we are advised to imagine the Lord as seated 
in the heart, and to meditate on Him, thinking 
of His noble qualities. This is the easiest way 
and the best one. We awaken the heart- 
centre and then proceed to higher stages. A 
great deal of imagination is required in the 
beginning as the mind has to be encouraged to 
think in unfamiliar directions, ft has mis¬ 
taken the unreal for the real and the appearances 
to be true. We depend upon so many persons 
all through our lives and have not learnt to 
depend solely upon God. That is a pity I 
Unreal things have become real for us and the 
only Real Thing has become unreal! The 
Power by virtue of which unreal things appear 
as real has been forgotten and uncared Ifor. 
To feel and experience the Reality is the task, 
and that is religion. Sri Ramakrishna used to 
sing the song; “Jago Ma Kula Kundalini” 
(Wake up. Mother Kundalini). Swami Vive- 
kananda used to say that with the advent of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the Universal Kundalini has 
awakened. So we see the symptoms of a great 

spiritual upsurge everywhere. 

% 

Atmao has no age. 

Once a devotee wanted to know Swutd 
Sivananda's age. He said: “Nobody oan 
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calculate the age of a person. The body alone 
has age; the Atman has no age. It is denial, 
unborn, imperishable.” The Atman pais on a 
gross body and a subtle body. They are born, 
they grow, and perish. But the Atman is ever 
there unchanged, as a witness. The subtle 
body is full of thoughts and emotions. As new 
ideas are received, there are feelings of either 
joy or misery. Behind these changing unreali¬ 
ties, there is something which is permanent, 
which is Pure Consciousness, giving power to 
these subtle and gross bodies. Consciousness 
covered by subtle and gross bodies is a human 
being. The Atman is covered by a cloud as it 
were. The task in spiritual life is to remove the 
cloud and perceive the Reality in us. We have 
too much body-consciousness. We think of 
others also in terms of bodily relationships 
(father, mother, friends etc.). It is ot the utmost 
importance to think of everyone in terms of 
the Atman. Is our’ Atman the only Reality? 
The reality of others also is the same Atman. 
Our ‘Self’ is a ray of light and the light is 
Paramatman. Every other ray must be given 
its importance. The ray has no existence 
without the light. So He is the Soul of our 
souls, of all souls. There are people who grow 
physically but not mentally. Their childish 
mentality remains till their death. If the 
spiritual consciousness is not awakened, what is 
the use of existence? 

We waste much energy trying to appear 
what we are actually not. We use make-up 
to appear different from what we are. Girish 
Babu used to wonder at the actresses when he 
saw the difference in them after make-up. It is 
not that we should look ugly, but too much 
care in this respect is not good. Beauty of the 
soul should be cultivated. Abraham Lincoln 
was an ugly person. A gentleman going to meet 
him with his small daughter warned her not to 
comment on his appearance in the President’s 
presence. Lincoln met the child with a loving 
heart and thb child was so deeply touched by his 
kindness that she said: *‘But Papa, he is 
not Ugly. He is beautUul”. ^uty ^ould come 
from within, A mtm said to Lincoln that his 


portrait had been painted beautifhlly. Lincoln 
replied that the beauty was of his heart and not 
of his body. 

The Asura and the Deva are both in us. 
A struggle is always going on within us between 
the Asura and the Deva. But there is the Atman 
also as the witness, who is eternally connected 
with the Paramatman. We must conquer the 
Asura with the help of the Deva, after which, 
we have to go beyond both of them. The Atman 
must always be conscious of Paramatman, 
That is our task in life. Sri Ramakrishna 
worshipped the Mother’s image and she 
revealed to Him Her Presence in everything. 
That is the great vision we should all strive for. 

The Self has no age; it is unaffected by 
diseases and old age; it is beginningless, end¬ 
less, eternal and immortal. The body changes, 
so does the mind. They undergo constant 
changes. The Atman is there, changeless amidst 
these various changes. This world, fashioned 
by ignorance, is illusory and our whole trouble 
comes from mistaking the illusory for the real. 
Can we say that this world does not exist? 
No, it has a changing reality, a temporary 
existence. Every other thing changes, but not 
so the Atman. We take this body to be real 
and mistake the body for the Atman. Once 
Indra and Virochana (the King of the Asura s) 
went to Prajapali to learn the secret of the 
Immortal Self. They were asked to perform 
Tapas for 32 years and then to see their faces 
reflected in a basin of water, and were told that 
what they saw in the water was the Reality. 
Both saw their faces reflected, and mistaking the 
body for the Atman went away. What Praja- 
pati meant was not the body seen by the eyes 
but the observer seen behind the eyes. The 
Asura was satisfied and believed the body to be 
the Atman. But Indra was not satisfied and 
came again to Prajapati, who sent him for 
another 32 years of Tapas and then told him 
that what he saw in dreams was real. Indra 
was initially satisfied but -on further contem¬ 
plation found both happiness and misery in 
dreams and so was not satisfied. Agtdn after 
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32 years of Tapas, Indra was told that be would 
be one with tl^e Atman in the state of de^p 
sleep. Indra went back but soon found that 
though he got peace and felt refreshed after 
deep sleep, he could not get any permanent 
bliss from it. Hence deep sleep could not be 
the state of selt-realisation. At last Indra was 
told the nature of the Atman and how to be 
constantly in that highly spir.tual state w.Jcr is 
a witness of the waking, dreaming and sleeping 
states and so on. Tnir is how a man of contem¬ 
plative nature is gradually led from the level of 
sense-perception to self-realisation. TuC body 
and mind are changing realities, the Self alone 
is the unchanging Reality. A certain wood¬ 
cutter held a shining axe on his shoulder, and 


was proud of it. Its wooden handle shone too. 
When he wa praised for possessing such a 
new axe, he said: “When 1 was 20 years old 
I got ti.e axe. I have changed the blade 3 times 
and tf.e handle 7 times.” Tuis is the state 
of our body and mind. Do we have the same 
body from our very birth ? We see it changing. 
Tne Atman wrich is changeless sees all these 
changes. So Yajnavalkya told Maitreyi that 
one does not love another for the sake of the 
body or the mind, but for the Atman wliich is 
permanent. Maitreyi who got this knowledge 
was a householder. She had led such a pure 
life from the beginning that sue had become;fit 
to receive this knowledge. 


DIVINE HUMANISM OF SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

Dr. R. K. GARG 


(Aptly has Swami Vivekananda been called the Awakener of Modern India. Not only did he rein¬ 
troduce to US the rich cultural and spiritual heritage of timeless India, but he also exhorted us to move 
with the times and make fuiI use of the material sciences. He pointed out that Vedanta cannot be preached 
to empty stomachs and it behoves every Indian to do his utmost to serve the poor, the lowly and the 
lost among his fellowmcn. Dr. R. K. Garg of the Department of Philosophy, Meerut College, Meerut, 
analyses in this article Swamiji’s humanism which is rockbased on the concept of the divinity of the 
human soul.) 


Historically speaking, the origin of huma¬ 
nism can be traced to the Protagorean dictum— 
‘Man is the measure of all things.’ But the 
core of the problem is: Which man is the 
measure of all things? Protagoreans were not 
one-minded on this question. Tne natural and 
logical result was that they were ultimately 
bogged down in the qaigmire of individualism 
and sensationalism, which, if translated into 
life, will nwessarily push the common man to 
negativism and sensualism and thus threaten all 
human values — all that is best in man. Huma¬ 
nism must need commit suicide in such an 
unpalatable situation. This Protagorean 
humanism is not the humanism of Swami 
Vivekananda. His humanism has a much 
deeper meaning and significance in the 
estimation of values in human life and in 
the revelation of what is best in human existence. 


Vivekananda forges a broad-based synthesis 
of materialsim and spiritualism wherefrom his 
un versalism, perfectionism and humanism 
necessarily follow. The real mission of Vive¬ 
kananda. the universalist and humanist, i. for 
all men, without any distinction and discrimina¬ 
tion of caste and creed, colour and com¬ 
plexion, time and space, ..tatus and position. 
However, his heart goes out in sympathy, 
compassion and concern for the distressed 
and the suppressed, the lowly and the 
downtrodden the exploited and the subdued. 
Imbued with this fiery spirit of rejuvenating 
the humanitarian ideal, he mobilised all the 
inner and outer resource at his command to 
work out a synthes s of science and spirituality 
and evolve a laudable blend of both in what 
Romain Rolland calls a “Universal Science - 
Religion** to square evenly with the physical 
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as well as the spiritual requirements of ailing 
humanity. An advocate of a Universal Science- 
Religion, he was no less an exponent of the 
basic unity and identity of matter and spirit. 
For him, there is no rift bet\\een matter and 
spirit. In a London speech, he frankly opines: 
“Tne materialist is right. There is but one. 
Only he calls tfat one. Matter’ and 1 call it 
"God”.* Here is the key to the badly needed 
harmony of materialism and spiritualism. 

Vivekananda derives his inspiration for the 
philosophy of divine humanism from a philoso¬ 
phy of unity of man and, its ethical reverse, the 
Gospel of universal love which constitutes the 
sum and substance of the spiritual wisdom of 
man. Tnis ensues from his vision of the great 
logical bond between the idea of universal 
friendliness (maifri) and the notion or oneness 
of the universe (sarvatniabhava) expounded by 
the Upanisbadic sages with touenmg earnest¬ 
ness. 

To visualise and serve livmg creatures as 
God for realisation of divine consciousness- 
force is the philosophy of Divine Humanism 
which Swami Vivekananda works out of his 
Master’s sermon of ‘Jiva is Siva’ (man is God). 
Swami Vivekananda fully realises that the 
suffering human masses are but manifestations 
of the Divine, the realisation of which is the 
final goal of human existence. He seeks God 
in man. Divinity is more explicit in mar than 
in any other object. His realisation of the 
unity and identity of God and man, not his 
universal love for man at large, reveals unto 
him that the living being is divine and that 
whosoever loves the Divine must unite himself 
with it in sufferings, privations, errors and 
excesses of humanity. It is due to this advaitic 
vision that he screams and smarts under agoni¬ 
sing pain, as from a cancerous wound, and his 
heart bleeds at the sight of the daridranarayaoa 
(the poor and the deprived ones). Besides, he 
realises the very presence of the Divine in :.ll and 


sundry — in men and women, animals and 
birds, plants and insects. He exhorts his 
disciples to serve the afilicted and the miserable 
as ‘Siva* or Narayana. This pithy spiritual 
truth, pregnant with deep meaning, makes him 
found the Ramaknshna Mission tc serve by way 
cf imparting secular and sacred education to 
illiterate multitude of masses, food and clothing 
to starving and naked people, medicine to 
ailing persons, and other kinds of succour to the 
needy and the afflicted, so that having all their 
reqiiremenis met, they might gradually he led 
to the kingdom of God. 

Vivekananda’s divine humanism gives an 
entirely new orientation to the scientific method 
of organised beneficence prevalent in the Occi¬ 
dent as also to the hither-to-prevailing concept 
of compassion for the afflicted in the Orient and 
also puts an end to the age-old clash between 
spiritual life and social welfare. "From the 
highest Brahman to the tiniest atom", declares 
Swami Vivekananda, “abides the same God. 
Dedicate thyself to their service. God exists 
in varied forms before thee. Where dost thou 
seek Him? He serveth God best, who loveth 
best his creatures.”^ 

Starting right from the Vedas up to the 
advent of Vaishaavism, all the scriptures un¬ 
animously harp on the conception of an all- 
pervasive Brahman and an identical soul. 
But the irony is that no serious endeavour has 
ever been made to translate this sublime ideal 
into practical life and thereby establish a 
commonwealth of divinity on the earth. jThis 
identity principle is of inestimable value for the 
whole race of mankind. According to the 
German scholar Deussen, this conception of 
non-duality explains the Biblical sermon, 
"Thou Shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
better. But why? He further •contents —. 
"because, thy neighbour is in truth thy very 
self, and what separates you from him is mere 
illusion”.* This is what we call Vivekananda’s 
divine humanism. 


1 Sister Nivcdtta : Tke Master as J Saw Him, pp. 18, 19 (First Edition) 

• PsifUament oj Re'dgions p. 212, Swami Vivekananda Centenary, 1961-64 (First Edition). 

• Eattl Deusseo’s address delivered by him before the Bombay Branch of the RA.S« 
on Ffbmuy 25, iS97, 
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This divine humanism is the back-bone of 
Vivekananda’s socialism. The good of the 
society is bound up with the good of the indi¬ 
vidual. It is a two-way traffic — give - and- 
take policy. The service of the distressed 
does not only assist the sufferers in the allevia¬ 
tion of their sufferings but also helps their 
servers even more effectively in the realisation 
of their true self. The giver is always the 
gainer. If service is rendered in the real sense 
of worship, it is the most effectual means to 
self-realisation, for man is the noblest image of 
God and the service of man is the highest kind 
of worship on this planet of ours. This is the 
secret ot Vivekananda’s aphorism — ‘Work is 
Worship’. Herein lies the special significance 
of the doctrine of divine humanism. This 
universal ideal of service forms the future hope 
and aspiration of humanity and presents a 
unique harmony of knowledge, work and wor¬ 
ship (love). 

Vivekananda’s divine humanism does not 
harbour any ill-will to any of the historic 
religions. He is a staunch believer in the 
unity and harmony of all religions, like his 


Guru Ramakrishna. Let us hear Vivekananda 
through the pages of his printed works: “Holi¬ 
ness, purity and charity are not the exclusive 
possession of any church in the world.... 
Every system has produced men and women of 
the most exalted character.,. .Upon the banner 
of every religion will soon be written in spite ot 
resistance: “Help and not Flgh^ Assimilation 
and not Destruction, Harmony and Peace and 
not dissension.”* But his idea of harmony 
of religions, being basically humanistic, has 
no patience with a transcendental religious 
outlook oblivious of the material needs ot the 
common man. He says in no uncertain terms 
that if religion cannot wipe off the tears of* a 
widow and give a morsel of bread to the hungry, 
he is no believer in it or in a God that gives it 
succour. 

To sum up, we can conclusively and deci¬ 
sively say that Vivekananda’s divine humanism 
is not an extremist theory but forges a harmony 
between warring forces of life: reason and faith, 
matter and spirit, science and religion, individual 
and society, the past and the present, the East 
and the West and last but not least, the haves 
and the have-nots. 


Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 1, pp. 21-22 (First Edition) 


THE WISDOM OF SAMKHYA IN THE GITA 

Dr. B.C. BERA 


(When in Kurukshetra, at the eleventh hour, Arjuna downtools, declaring that war is a sin and he will 
not fight, Krishna smiles and points out to him two vistas—that of Samkhya and that of Yoga. This leads 
to further trouble as Arjuna demands to be told which of the paths he is to adopt. Then follows a superb 
exposition of the essential identity of the two paths and the unitary nature of the goal. What looks at first 
glance as an ingenious word-jugglery on the part of Krishna, the Stealer of Hearts, is, on a little thinking, 
seen to be the finest harmonization of the apparent contradictions implicit in everything mundane. With 
very simple words the Gita takes us up a most arduous climb. Samkhya and Yoga are but two eyes that 
together ensure the single vision. In this article Dr. Bera of Kanpur elucidates the rationale behind the 
concept and discipline of Samkhya Buddhi, the Wisdom of the Samkhya.) 


The Gita, which is a popular short name 
for the scripture Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, is 
a treatise on the Vedic philosophy and reli¬ 
gion. Its subject-matter is drawn from the 
Upanishads. The theme is the Brahmyidya, 
the knowledge of the Supreme Sell and the 
matter treated of is the theory and practice 
of the Yoga-8a8tra» the discipline fo attuning 


oneself with the Supreme Self. An important 
part of the theme of the Gita, inter alia is 
the SamUiya buddhi, the wisdom of Samkhya 
(cf. Svetasvatara Up,—VI. 13). This wisdom 
was first formulated and described ag & systen^ 
of philosophy by the great sage in a 

treatise ^iled the Saaikhya Ofrinnwii' The 
treatise is competed of aphotlsms of 4e(^ 
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mystic meanings. The system was later sum¬ 
marised, simplified and restated by Acarya 
Isvara Krishna in the form of a poem known as 
the Santkhya Karika. The Karika is invaluable 
as a guide to the understanding of the wisdom 
of Samkhya. 

The Gita- attaches great importance to 
the wisdom of Samkhya. In its scheme of 
teaching it has given priority to this wisdom 
by describing it at the very outset of its teach¬ 
ings. Gita’s description of the wisdom 
of Samkhya is in two parts. The first part 
comprises the twenty slokas, slokas 11 to 30 
and the second part comprises the light slokas, 
slokas 31 to 38 of its second chapter. The 
first part is mainly in the form of a general 
theoretical lecture whereas the second part 
consists mostly of practical procedure meant 
specifically for Arjuna, who is in a peculiar 
position arising out of his desire to shun the 
impending battle. Arjuna’s vacillation on 
the eve of the battle is indicative of his igno¬ 
rance about Brahman. It is worthwhile to 
recall the relevant situation. Aijuna had 
come to the battle-field with his predetermined 
resolve of killing anybody who would oppose 
him (Mahabharata-II. 66. 30—36). On the 
battle-field he felt the urge to fight. Instead 
of starting the fight, he proceeded to ascertain 
which ones among his enemies would fight 
with him. This was superfluous because to 
expect enemies assembled to fight on the 
battle-field to be unwilling to fight was un¬ 
realism. In fact, he found that all the enemies 
were eager to fight with him. Even then 
he did not undertake the fight. Instead, he 
sorted them out into good-hearted and bad- 
hearted enemies. He now desired to avoid 
the good-hearted enemies and kill only the 
bad-hearted. He did not know how to do 
it correctly. So he changed his mind and 
now desired to shun the fight. He did not 
know how to shun the fight either. He then 
decided to die deliberately in the hands of 
the enemies. He thought that that was the 
beat iK^ssible way for him in the circumstances 
tp yvoid the impending sin and attain Brahman 


(Gita I. 20-47). In fact such a step is a folly, 
because deliberate death is suicide and is a 
deadly sin (Isavasya Up. Mantra 3). Thus 
Arjuna did not know the proper way of attain¬ 
ing sreyas (Brahman), when confronted by 
undaunted determined enemies. This igno- 
rence filled Arjuna with anxiety and keen 
regrets (Gita-1. 45, 47; Prabuddha Bharata—• 
Sept. 81, p. 380). Krishna cautioned him 
against his folly. A bewildered Arjuna now 
entreated Krishna to rec’eem Hm cut of his 
difficult situation. Krishna saw that Aijuna’s 
problem was basically a spiritual one. So 
he undertook to teach him the Brahmavidya 
starting with the wisdom of Samkhya. As 
mentioned above, Krishna’s teaching of the 
wisdom of Samkhya is in two parts. The 
first part describes why one is seized by grief 
and how one can get rid of it. The second 
part describes how one falls a victim to sin 
and how one can avert sin even if one is engaged 
in fight. 

Though apparently brief, the description 
of the wisdom of Samkhya in the Gita is 
logical, unequivocal, clear and convincing. 
The wordings look rather simple, but really 
they are difficult, subtle and full of deep and 
far-reaching meanings. They are difilcult to 
follow, because the subject-matter is not 
exoteric and also because the Gita’s method 
of presentation is unusual and unique. The 
method is partly theoretical and partly prac¬ 
tical and the two aspects, theory and practice, 
are so delicately fused together that the fusion 
easily confuses the mind of an unguarded 
reader. In the slokas there are explicit diffi¬ 
cult ideas. In addition, there are many 
important implicit ideas in and in between 
the slokas. For correct interpretation it is 
necessary to bring out these implicit ideas 
and amplify and explain them elaborately. 
When this is done, the logic, the interconnec¬ 
tion and the meanings of the slokas become 
clear and the inherent free flow of the mean¬ 
ings of the slokas becomes clear and the 
inherent free flow of the subject-matter becomes 
obvious. Keeping these points in mind we 
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elucidate below the above-mentioned twenty- 
eight slokas one by one in an effort to open 
out the precise views of the Gita on the 
wisdom of Samkhya and the method of attain¬ 
ing it. 

Krishna starts his teachings. 

Arjuna has expressed regret for things 
for which there should be no regrets. He is 
also talking about the philosophies of prajna, 
the real wisdom. Panditas feel no regrets not 
only for those things from which life has 
gone out but also for those others from which 
life has not gone out. 

To comprehend this sloka correctly it is 
necessary to reccllect the context fully. The 
context has two aspects, mundane and spiri¬ 
tual and both the aspects are briefly given 
below. 

(1) Mundanely speaking, the abode 
of Arjuna and his brothers is the kingdom 
of Indraprastha. Taey were invited, tricked,! 
assaulted, insulted, plundered, tied with! 
oaths, driven out of Indraprastha and forced 
to wander in the forests. They resolved to^ 
get back their kingdom, if necessary, by force., 
For this purpose, as precauMonary measures, 
they made elaborate preparations. During 
their sojourm all of them in general and 
Arjuna in particular pissed through many 
suffjrings, overcame many ordeals, and per¬ 
formed many brave deeds. Now they are' 
faced with a war beset with dreadful and 
dangerous consequences. The situation con¬ 
fuses Arjuna. He is seized with a sense of 
moral fear and -sinfulness. Gripped with 
keen regrets for the difficult situation, he 
lays the blame on their resolve to recover 
their kingdom and their arduous preparations' 
to fulfil their resolve. Arjuna is thus stuck 
up in the middle of his journey to Indraprastha.! 
(2) Soirituilly speaking, a person’s real abode* 
is Brahman, the suoreme Self, Brahman 
is quiet and blissful whereas the world is un¬ 
quiet and distressful. The objects and events. 


of the world attract, delude, dislodge and 
assault him and force lim out of the Supreme 
Self and compel him to wander in the fores 
of phenomena. Troubled by the sorrows 
and sufferings of the world he longs to go 
back to Brahman and makes all possible 
efforts in that direction (Mahabharata-ll. 
68.26-36. n.71. TI-20; Gita-I. 45, 47; Prabud- 
dha Bharata-September, 1981, p. 280). 

Arjuna has been regretful about things 
that are termed dehas (bodies). Defa3Ui may 
be either material or unmaterial. They are 
objects, events, facts, actions, reactions, learn¬ 
ing and the like, which all fall wdthin the jurfs- 
diction of the mind either directly or through 
the senses (B ihadaranyaka Up. 1.5.3). They 
are not inherent in an individual but are ex¬ 
ternal and foreign to him. Because they 
are extraneous to him and are apt to plaster 
themselves upon him, they are called dehas 
(the verb root dih is meaningful here). The 
par'icular dehis w‘ ieh have made Arjuna 
regretful are the resolves he and his brothers 
*made to recover their kingdom and their 
efforts made and to be made for the purpose 
(Gita-T. 45, wherein the word vyavasayah 
imolicit in the word vyavasitab means re'solves 
and the words vedhih and udyamah implicit 
in hantum and udyatah mean efforts to be 
made and already made respectively). These 
dehas are the acMons and reac ions of Arjuna 
and his brothers. Arjuna has regretted 
these, though these are not worth regretting. 

Arjuna has dwelt on the theories con¬ 
nected with prajna but clearly he does not 
know how to pu^ them into practice correctly. 
This is evident from his words (Gi*a-I. 2^ 
46. n. 4-8) and his deeds (Gita-T. 47, n.9) 
in response to the impending battle. His 
words were like those of panditas but his 
deeds were unlike theirs. 

% 

A pandita is a person who has acquired 
the correct knowledge of the Supreme Self 
with absolute certainty (ClAndogya Up,-VI 
14,1. 2; Brihadaianyaka Up.-IH. 5,1; IV, 
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4.21, 22). On the other hand, a person whose 
knowledge of the Supreme Self has not yet 
become perfect and unambiguous, is called a 
non-paiidita or a bala (Katha Up.-I. 2.5, 6; 
Mundaka Up.-I. 8, 8, 9). When faced with 
an unexpected unpleasant situation, a pandita 
does not lose his poise, responds to the 
situation coolly and correctly and overcomes 
it completely, remaining calm throughout, 
A bala, on the other hand, loses his poise, 
and either tackles the situation wrongly ^cf 
Gita-I, 47) or goes on worrying silently and 
lazily (cf. Gita-II. 9). Under such circum¬ 
stances, the bala should, with a firm deter¬ 
mination, seek guidance from a competent 
teacher and act whole-heartedly in accordance 
with the teacher’s guidance (Mundaka Up.-I. 
2-12). it is thus that he can become a p^iodita 
and get back his poise. The idea may be 
simplified with an example. Suppose a person 
under a compelling situation, such as that in 
which the Pandavas were placed during their 
game of dice in Hastinapura, resolves to under¬ 
take certain difficult tasks with a view to reach¬ 
ing a predetermined destination. He goes 
forward completing his tasks one by one. 
While progressing steadily, he reaches an un¬ 
expected situation where he is suddenly con¬ 
fronted with some unforeseen tasks, which 
appear to him wrong, distressing and at the 
same time inescapable, A pandita will look 
upon the situation as a temporary and sur¬ 
mountable phase and go ahead until finally 
he arrives at his desired destination. In con¬ 
trast, a bala, begins to regret (I) his resolve, 

(2) the tasks which he has already performed 
and which are dead and gone (gatason) and 

(3) the taks lying ahead which are live, force¬ 
ful and binding (agatason). A pandita regrets 
neither the actions already done, nor the 
actions to be done, nor even the resolve he 
has made considering it to be something 
imposed upon him by circumstances beyond 
his control (Chandogya Up.-VI. 14.1, 2). 

Thus this 'loka (Gita-II. 11) confirms a 
great fact of the Upanishads'. A paadita. 
ivhdHs also called an atmavld (knower of the 

Y. K. July *82^ 


Supreme Self;, is beyond the reach of all 
regrets, whereas a non-pandlta who knotrt 
everything except that he lacks the true 
knowledge of the Supreme Self is liable to 
regrets in spite of all his other knowledge 
(Chandogya Up.-VII. 1.3; Brihadaranyaka 
Up.-Ill. 5,1; Isavasya Up.-Mantra 7; Katha 
Up.-I. 1.12, 18. 1. 2.12, 11. 2.1; Mundaka 
Up-lII. 1.2, III. 2.9; Svetasvatara Up.-D. 
14, III. 10, 20, IV. 7). 

Any individual is an embodied being. 
In philosopHcal parlance he is called &hi 
(embodied self) or simply atmau or self 
(Svetasvatara Up.-IT. 14; III. 18; V, 11, 12). 
Essentially he is Brahman, the eternal Supreme 
Self. All individual selves are thus the 
Supreme Self. Their plurality cr individuality 
is only an illusion and is due to the apparent 
individuation of the Supreme Self by bodies. 
Bodies are transitory and destructible but the 
Supreme Self is eternal and indestructible. 
An individual who can separate and demolish 
bodies appended to the self and identify it 
with the Supreme Self is a pandita. His is 
the real wisdom. Any deficiency in it, how¬ 
ever slight, makes it ignorance or avidya. 
Ignorance causes regrets, vacillations and 
dread of sin; wisdom severs and demolishes 
bodies appended to the self and brings about 
redemption from regrets, vacillations and 
dread of sin, 

Arjuna has regarded his actions as the 
c.vu'>e of his sorrows and impending sin. 
His diagnos.s is wrong. The real cause is 
his avidya (ignorance). Krishna has noted 
this as is evident from his observations recorded 
in this sloka (GLta-II. 11). In fact this 
sloka contains the central idea of Krishna’s 
entire teachings contained in the second 
chapter of the Gita. Krishna now proceeds 
to teach how Aijuna can acquire the vidya 
(wisdom) and thereby get rid of his avidya 
(ignorance) and attendant sorrows and fear 
of sin. 

Krishna continues. It is not that he, 
Arjuna, or the kings in the battle-field were 
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not existent before and also not that they 
will not remain existent hereafter. Thus 
he implies that individuals are eternal and 
are therefore not bodies, because bodies 
are temporary. To make his point clear 
he takes the example of a certain embodied 
individual. This embodied individual, while 
dwelling in his present material body, gets 
childhood, youth and old age. In the same 
way he gets other bodies also (eg. Svetas- 
vatara Up.-V. 11, 12). If the individual is a 
person of understanding, he does not fall 
into misunderstanding in such matters. Thus 
he is not perplexed by his contacts with these 
dehas including the events such as the cnild- 
hood, the youth and the old age mentioned 


above. But the contacts with matras* (ddns) 
produce cold and heat i.e. lethargy and energy 
and pleasure and pain; they come and go; 
and they are temporary. The person of 
understanding tolerates them with patience. 
Krishna instructs Arjuna to do the same 
thereby implying that Arjuna lacks this quality. 
While the intelligent individual continues to 
tolerate these contacts with patience, a time 
comes to him when pleasure and pain appear 
alike and unaffecting to him and the contacts 
themselves no longer trouble him. At this 
stage the individual grows fit to become 
amrita, the immortal Self, who is the Brahman. 

(To be continued) 


*Jklatras are names and forms and are synonymous with ddiM (bodies). (Brihadaranyaka Up.*IV. 
4,4; prasna UP,-IV., 8, V. 6; Mandukya Up.-Mantras 8-11). 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SRI MADHVACHARYA 

Dr. P. NAGARAJA RAO 

(Vedanta appears in three main garbs, the Advaita of Sri Sankara, the Visishtadvaita of Sri 
Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Sri Madhva. As Sri Ramakrishna has explained from his personal 
experience, all the three paths are but approaches from different angles to the same pinnacle. The 
Vijnani, who stands at the summit of realization, may choose any one of these highways according 
to necessity. Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, a born Dvaitin who has taught Advaita in many Indian Universities, 


recapitulates m this article the chief points on which 

Sri Madhva repiesents a unique type of 
Vedanta, which has neither a before nor an 
after. His system is based on the authority of 
Vedas, Puranas, Mula Ramayana, Mahabharata 
and Pancaratra agamas. He is against the 
discrimination of one part of the Vedas against 
the other as Sankara does. For Madhva the 
entire Veda is authoritative. The unique feature 
3 f his interpretation is, he harmonises all the 
passages in the light of a single principle, 
namely, that they adore and glorify the infinite 
auspicious qualities of the Lord Narayana, 
LoM Narayana is the ultimate Reality (Para- 
tattva). He is the supreme Reality and the 
only independent category and the rest of the 
categories, thougn tney are Reals, are still 
dependent on Him> is the Re^ of reals. 


Sri Madhva’s Vedanta differs from the other two.) 

He is not an indeterminate, indefinable, vague 
spiritual substance, devoid of all predicates. 
He is the infinite home of all auspicious quali¬ 
ties. He has no material and detestable quali¬ 
ties (heya gonas). He is not made of the same 
stuff as Prakiti. He is made of a stuff that 
transcends I^krtl, and is not a complex of 
the three Gonas, Sattva, Rajas and TanoMS. 
The Lord is the supreme person. When wo 
describe Him as a person, he is not to, be com* 
pared to human beings. There is no difference 
between the Lord and His qualities or limbs. 
There is also no difference between the Lord 
and His several ii^matii>ns (avaian»). He is 
full-knowledge, power and love. There is 
nothing greater than He. He has supreme power 
and is in no way in need of anything. 
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consort, Laksbmi, too* does not equal His 
glory. It is for Her happiness that She loves 
' the Lord. The complete unexceptional inde¬ 
pendence of the Lord and the utter dependence 
of all others on the Lord is significantly brought 
out by Sri Madhva. The souls are creatures. 
God is the creator. They depend on Him for 
their knowledge, activity and existence (pragna, 
IHramiti and pravritti). We are free because 
He has given us a gift of freedom. It is a 
datta svatantrya. The singular glory of the 
Lord is nowhere so warmly, so unconditionally 
and so exaltingly described as is done by 
Madhva. He leaves us in no doubt about the 
eternal relation of man’s dependence on God. 

The God of Sri Madhva’s philosophy is not 
the limited infinite God of the Nyaya School, 
nor is He held in inseparable relation with 
matter and souls as in Ramanuja’s school. He 
is the independ<*nt and supreme Lord. One 
special feature of Madhva’s God is. He is not 
easily apprehended by all alike. The Lord 
reveals Himself to the devotees in different 
measures, according to their spiritual eligi¬ 
bility. All know the Lord in their own measure. 
None can know Him completely. The God 
of Madhva’s philosophy is not a sentimental 
king or ruler who wipes out the sins of all men 
and saves their souls. He never overrules the 
claims of morality. He lays down that each 
soul should work out its moral life and thus 
prepare to receive the grace of the Lord. The 
preparation is all that man can do. It is again 
the Lord’s grace that is the primary cause for the 
m<dcsa of the soul. Moksa is the bestowal of 
the Lord’s grace. The way to it is pure bbakti, 
love of the Lord. The love of the Lord grows 
in us with ceremonial purity and ethical excel¬ 
lence. These two are necessary for bhakti 
(devotion). 

God does not create the world once and 
leave it to workout its destiny as the Deists 
hold. God, according to Madhva is the 
continuum wd continuing of all the activities 
of men and movement in matter. He is tne 
neehanie nm$ ^e machines that we are. 


according to our Karma. Karma is inert and 
we need His grace to activate it and work it.' 
Creation according to Sri Madhva is not 
bringing into being something which is not 
there. It is manifesting what is potential. God 
apportions bodies to souls according to their 
Karma and then brings them to birth to work 
out their salvation. 

The individual soul is atomic and real. 
They are infinite in number. Their nature 
(svanipa) is unchangeable. Every soul is 
ignorant of the true and real nature. The 
svarupa of the soul is hidden by two veils 
(accliadakas). One of the veils hides the true 
nature of soul itself. The soul, to know its 
true nature, needs God’s grace. Grace is the 
Lord’s gift. The true vision of one’s own 
nature is called moksa. For the realisation of 
this, the only method is pure bhakti (amala 
bhakti). Bhakti results in the prasada of the 
Lord, that ensures the true vision of the Self. 
The Lord does not create the souls. The sotUs 
are uncreated and eternal. They have a 
beginningless association with a positive Karma, 
and that is responsible for their births. This 
Karma is destroyed at the time of moksa, and 
the souls differ in their intrinsic nature (savrupa 
yogyata). This persists ever in moksa. 

The God of Sri Madhva’s philosophy 
does not bestow the prizes of life, e.g. wealth, 
honour, progeny, etc. on the souls in a whimsical 
or arbitrary manner. Each gets his deserts 
according to his Karma. The Lord sees that 
the good accrues to the soul after it has toiled 
for it and earned it. The evil-minded souls 
are not punished at once because of their mere 
evil dispositions. They are punished only 
after the dispositions have expressed themselves 
in specific acts. The God of Sri Madhva’i 
philosophy is a just and moral God. If the 
Lord’s activities governed by justice are to be 
described as cruel, it does not affect His great¬ 
ness. Dealing out moral retribution is his 
characteristic. He has neither vaishamya nor 
nalqtliniya, i.e. neither cruelty nor iniquity. 
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The nature of the souls is immutable and means that the very nature of tamoyogya soul 
eternal. All the souls are not equal in their is changed out of all recognition, llien he 


moral value. It is true that the nature of the 
soul is also characterised by consciousness and 
bliss. But these chracteristics are not so per¬ 
fect in the souls as in God. The svarupa of the 
souls determines their destiny. Some souls are 
mukti-yogyas. They have in them the potency 
and power to achieve moksa. They are destined 
to have it. There is a second group called 
nitya-samsarins, who eternally revolve, being 
tied to the wheel of samsara. They never 
attain moska. There is a third type of souls 
called tamoyogyas, whose nature leads them to 
eternal hell. These souls are destined to 
languish in hell for ever. There is no hope 
for them. No soul can outstrip the limits of 
its nature and if it does so, it is only apparent, 
for its real nature frustrates it. 

The classification of souls into three divi¬ 
sions has angered the critics of Madhva a good 
deal. Some describe this aspect of his philoso¬ 
phy as unprogressive and sectarian and in¬ 
human. They cry out: is it not possible for one 
type of soul to improve by its moral efforts to 
attain excellence? Further, they declare, it is 
unspiritual to shut the door against the moral 
progress of individuals. It is a philosophy 
of predestination very much like Christian 
Calvinism. It mocks the concept of the 
freedom of man, and makes it a nullity. It 
also makes God a legal-minded, punctilious 
bureaucrat that works in a fetish manner accord¬ 
ing to Law. 

The critics are asking for something which is 
not possible, according to the tenets of Madhva’s 
philosophy. The supreme sanction for the 
threefold classification of the souls is scripture. 
As for moral progress, the commentators of 
Madhva argue that to admit the endless and 
total possibility of change in a soul is to destroy 
the very nature of the soul. The nature of the 
soul is eternal and its svarupa is immortal. 
We cannot destroy the one without destroying 
the other. If we admit the possibility of the 
tamoyogya becoming a sattvik smd, that virtually 


does not become sattvik, but is a different 
entity. Moral progress, if it is conceived 
in this miraculous manner, destroys the very 
svarupa of the soul. As for the freedom of 
man, it is a gift from the i^ord and it is com¬ 
pletely circumscribed. As for the expectation 
that the Lord must do the impossible, Madhva 
does not admit it. God works according to 
His own laws, which He has Himself chosen 
to obey. So He is not a helpless bureaucrat. 
He is the Law-giver, and the Laws are His. His 
adherence to them is the result of his sweet 
will. Those who have faith in Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Scripture and some khow- 
lege of the limits of human nature, goodness and 
perfectibility will not find it difficult to believe 
this doctrine. It is very difficult to overcome 
one’s true nature however much we may try. 
Svabbavo Duratikramah. Ravana accepted 
this before Sita. Duryodhana affirms it. We 
cannot jump over our shadows. It is not of 
course flattering to be told that there are defi¬ 
nite limits for our growth. But that is the hard 
truth and there is no running away from it. 
He has neither whitewashed the nature of man 
nor ignored evil elements in man. “It is a fair, 
though not a flattering picture of man.” Sri 
Madhva has high-lighted the two aspects of the 
soul. The soul is not inert like matter, it is 
the reflection of the Lord, and is dependent on 
Him. 

Madhva’s philosophy is theistic, plura¬ 
listic. But here, one must noti(% that the 
unique nature of his system is not only its 
theism, but also its realism and pluralism. His 
God is not deistic, nor pantheistic nor limited. 
His Godis the efficient cause and not the material 
cause of the world. He does not suffer any taint 
by anything in the universe. His reality and 
independence is all His own. He is the up¬ 
holder of the moral law and not the exception 
to it or a destroyer of it4o vindicate His glory* 

The pluralism of Madhva’s philoso{fliy 
is radical. There are pluralisms ia Indiaa 
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philosophy; but Madhva’s pluralism is ultra 
radical. No two things in the world are alike, 
no two qualities are alike. Dilierence is funda* 
mental and foundational to reality. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system has divided Reality into a num¬ 
ber of categories, and has sought to connect 
them by a net-work of relational categories, 
e.g. samanya (universal), samavaya (inherence) 
and samyoga (conjunction). 

Madhva goes one step further in his logic 
and does not admit any universal present in 
common in the things that belong to a group. 
He does not admit the existence of an anogata 
dharma (common characteristic among the 
objects belonging to group). He explains 
categories on the basis of similarity. Again 
similarity is not the same in two objects. He 
seeks to distinguish objects, which look like one 
another, on the basis of a characteristic in¬ 
herent in each object which distinguishes it from 
others, while it itself needs no other distinguish¬ 
ing mark to isolate it. Tnis unique characteris¬ 
tic of each object is self-differentiating (svato- 
vyavrtta). The unique characteristic of each 
object is called visesha. -Madhva’s doctrine of 
visesha is the fulcrum of the system. His 
concept of difference, his pluralism, his realism 
revolve round the pivot of visesha. It is this 
doctrine that enables him to expound his 
pluralism. Pluralism cannot go farther than 
this. 

Let us examine Madhva’s Realism. 
According to Madhva, objects of the world 
exist independent of the knower. Knowledge 
does not create objects. Knowing does not 
produce objects, but only reveals them as they 
are. It is like a searchlight. Knowledge is 
revelation and not construction. The mind of 
man reveals objects. Experience makes no 
difference to objects or facts experienced. 
Knowledge always refers to something external. 
Objects of knowledge have an external reference. 
Even in delusive conditions there is an objective 
reference. Delusion arises from our wrong 
predication and not from lack of content. Thp 
oofitflot misapj^raded. Even in delusive 


congnition there is the fact of immediacy. The 
realism of Madhva asserts that tbereisthecogni> 
tion of the absolute non-existent (atyantasat). 
Madhva admits plurality of souls. He pro¬ 
claims a scheme of five-fold differences as 
eternal. The souls are different from one 
another, as well as from God and the world. 
The world is different from the souls. The 
different aspects of matter differ among them¬ 
selves. This is the celebrated paneabheda. 
The difference persists even in m^sa. Even 
after release, souls are graded in respect of 
their perfection. The souls are also of the 
nature of the three gunas. According to 
Sankhya, prakrti alone is a mixture of three 
gunas, but not souls. According to Madhva, 
souls also are of the nature of Prakrti, This 
must have been at the root of the threefold 
classification of all things, according to the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

The physical world is the creation of the 
Lord. The Lord is its efficient cause and not its 
material cause. The purpose of creation is to 
enable individual souls to work out their 
respective salvations. The Lord has no profit 
to gain from creation. It affords the soul 
opportunities to achieve through devotion to 
the Lord and discipline to gain liberation. 
The world is not illusory. It is absolutely real. 
Madhva’s concept of the real has to be clearly 
understood. It does not mean that for a thing 
to be real it must eternally exist and should not 
be sublated at any time. Tne real i® that which 
is not ''uper imposed anarcpltam tartvam. The 
real can te dependent also. Tnere ai:e two 
types of reals — the Lord is independent real, 
the rest are all dependent leals. For a thing 
to be real it is enough if it is located for some 
time in some space. We should not confuse the 
anitya (non-eternal) with the unreal. Under¬ 
stood in this sense, the world is real (satyam). 
The world of pots and pans, mountains and 
rivers is not the mere creation of Nature, nor is 
it the result of evolution. It is the creation of 
God. In one of his devotional hymns Sri 
,Madhva explains the need for God thus: ‘If 
the world is not the creation of the Lord, who 
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created it? It may be argued that man created 
it. If that is the truth, men would have created 
themselves perfectly happy (nitya sakham). 
The experience of men falsifies this. So, from 
this It follows that the Lord created the world 
and none else. Madhva is opposed to scienti¬ 
fic Naturalism and theistic Materialism. He 
does not leave out matter, or souls or God. 
He gives proper place for each of the categories 
in relation to the others. There is nothing 
baffling to commonsense in the philosophy of 
Madhva. Sri Madhva’s philosophy is Vedanta 
in Plain Clothes. 

Madhva prescribes bhakti as the supreme 
method to attain the Lord and his apostle 
Jayatirtha describes bhakti, in the celebrated 
Nyayasudha, as follows: “It is supreme attach¬ 
ment to the Lord based on the complete under, 
standing of the greatness and supremacy of the 
Lord, which transcends the love of one’s own 
self and possession and which remains un¬ 
affected and unshaken, in the face of a thousand 
difficulties. It flows uninterruptedly. This 
kind of Uiakti secures moksa, (moksa jvisnu- 
^asadena vina na iabhyate)’* 

The worship of the Lord is to be conducted 
in a proper manner. The Lord must be worship¬ 
ped with all His retinue (parivara). Each deity 
must be worshipped m a context according to 
the status and position He is given in the 
hierarchy. This is tailed the scheme of taratamya. 
This must neverbe violated. Tne supremacy and 


the glory of the Lord, Vishnu is meaningful only 
in the context of a large body of dependent Gods 
under Him. The presence of prakrti, and the 
existence of other reals in no way affects or 
limits the glory of Narayana. On the other 
hand, the legion of dependents constitutes 
His glory and power. ' 

In his theory of knowledge Sri Madhva 
admits thr^ pramanas, perception, inference and 
scripture. He gives the highest place to 
scripture. He has many minor, but still 
significant, differences with the Nyaya school. 
He believes in the reality and validity of memory 
and dreams. • 

One of the most significant doctrines in his 
theory of knowledge is his conception of saksin: 
Saksi is of the very nature of the soul’s existence. 
It can directly apprehend itself, pleasure, pain, 
time and space. In addition to this, it also 
knows what is presented through one or other 
of the senses. The knowledge derived through 
the saksin is valid. In tnis respect Madhva 
differs from other systems like the Nyaya, for 
example, which assigns the duties of the saksin 
to manas. Madva’s doctrine of saksin has 
saved him from the fallacy of infinite regress in 
respect of the determination of the validity of 
knowledge. The concept of saksin is res¬ 
ponsible for our general knowledge of things 
and for the knowledge of time and space 
during sleep etc. Sri Madhva’s philosophy is 
a powerful criticism of Sankara’s Advaita. 


Hence it is that Christ said to His disciples, the Kingdom of Ood is within you'; that is, the 
divine nataie is within you, given unto your first Father, into the I^t of his life, and from his rising 
op in the life of every son of Adam. Hence also the holy Jesus is said to be the “Light that enlightens 
every man that comes into this world”. Not as he was boro in Bethlehem, not as he had a human 
from upon earth; in these respects he could not be said to have been the light of everymao that comes 
to this world; but as He was that Eternal Wor by which all things were created, which was the life and 
light of all beings, and which as a second creator entered into the life of fallen man as a Bruiser 
of the Serpent; and in this respect it was truly said ot Our Lord when on earth that He was tite Ligbt 
which enliihlens every man that comes iiUo this worid. 


•Wintiii Law. 



THIS UNKNOWN WORLD OF OURS (An Advaitic Approadi) 

By BIRAJA KUMAR TRIPATHY 

(The world is an enigma wrapped in a mystery. It is unreal but not illusory. It is beat 4e80ribed 
as indescribable 1 Sri fi. K. Tripathy attempts in this article to trace the logic behind the aiogical Reality.) 


Philosophers, both Oriental and Occidental, 
have a tendency to doubt and question the 
reality of everything that they see around them. 
Some have even gone to the extent of denying 
reality to the world wherein they live. The 
physical body, to which we are tied, the mind 
of which we are so proud, and the ever agile 
sense organs through which we find outlets to 
the external world — all have been rejected and 
branded as unreal by them. The earth and 
the heavens, the stars and the planets, the 
rivers and the oceans, men and animals, in a 
word, the entire universe is nothing but illu¬ 
sion for them. Let us see how they maintain 
this fantastic position. Our best guide is 
Sankaracharya. 

The Sruti categorically asserts that the 
Ultimate or Higiiest Reality is non-dual. It is 
one without a second. “There is no multi¬ 
plicity here; one who sees many is doomed to 
death; there is only one being at the beginning; 
it was one without a second; all this is Brahman”. 
But if reality is one, what status does Sankara 
give to this world? For, the world cannot be 
held as one or non-dual. It is on the contrary 
a multiplicity, a composition of several things. 
Is the world umreal then? This is a question 
which has been challenging thinkers right from 
Plato to Bertrand Russell. Plato and Hegel 
have said that the world is real and unreal, and 
also neither real nor unreal. Paradoxical 
indeed! But there was no way out for them, 
they had to face facts. Our ancestors lived 
here in the past, we are living here at present 
and confidently hope that future generations 
too will continue to live here. Our senses 
cannot be that wrong. We see it, touch it and 
feel it, so we call the world real. But when we 
go beyond the sensory reports, go beyond the 
physical experience and examine spiritual experi¬ 
ence we find that the world cannot be jc^led 
real. It is a world of multiplicity, subject to 
constant change or flux. What is red today 
becomes white tpmcnrrow, what is living today, 
t# dead (omcWdW. Raali^ must be free from 


such contradictions. Reality, for Sankara, 
is one, eternal and immutable. But the world 
is not eternal, it is subject to birth, decay and 
death and so it is unreal for Sankara. But in 
spite of this we have an inherent tendency to 
regard it as real and this is the reason why 
Plato and Hegel have called it both real and 
unreal. 

Sankara tackles the problem by calling the 
world Maya. His Maya-vada admits of three 
degrees of reality. 

(i) Transcendental Reality 

(ii) Empirical Reality, and 

(iii) Illusory Reality. 

The first i^ Paramarthika Satta, which is free 
from contradictions for all times. It is the 
absolutely real state. According to Sankara 
Brahman alone has paramartha satm. The 
second state is Vyavaharika satta, which 
appears to be real as long as Brahman is not 
known, but vanishes into unreality the moment 
Brahman is known. The world according to 
Sankara possesses empirical reality or Vyava- 
harika satta. It is a relatively real state. The 
third state is known as Pratibhaslka satta 
which appears to be real for a very short time 
and is contradicted the next moment by another 
experience. Dreams, illusions, hallucinations 
etc. possess this type of illusory reality. These 
three states differ in the degree of reality. The 
first state represents the absolutely real state 
(Sat), the third state, the absolutely unreal 
state (Asat) and the second state, the real as well 
as well as unreal or in other words it represents 
the indescribable or anlrvacaniya state. 

Sankara points out that the world possesses 
only empirical reality. That is to say, it is not 
absolutely real like Brahman nor absolutely 
unreal like the sky-lotus or barren woman's 
child. It is real from the standpoint of sensory 
reports only. It appears to be real so long as we 
do not know what reality (Brahman) is, btit the 
moment the reality is known, the world is found 
to be unreal. The popular rope-snake illusion 
iUustratea this. The snake at first appears to 
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be very much real, but the moment we become 
aware of the presence of the rope, the snake 
vanishes into unreality or non-existence in all 
the three periods of time viz., past, present 
and future. So also the world vanishes into 
unreality, the moment we realize Brahman, 
the absolute reality. The world is therefore not 
absolutely real like Brahman nor is it absolutely 
unreal or tuccha like sky lotus. It has only 
empirical reality. It is real for those who do 
not possess Brahma-Jnana and unreal for 
those who have this knowledge. In other 
words, the existence or origin of the world is 
due to our ignorance (of Brahman) just as the 
existence of snake is due to our ignorance 
(of the rope). 

This ignorance or illusory experience 
has three stages. In the first stage the snake 
alone is perceived. In the second stage comes 
the suggestion that it may be a rope. So the 
position of the snake becomes doubtful. Yet 
it will be difficult to call the snake unreal, 
for, its existence is only doubted, the doubt is 
not yet confirmed. The snake therefore in the 
second stage can neither be called real nor 
unreal. It is the indescribable or anirvacaniya 
stage of illusion. Finally in the third stage, 
when the existence of the rope is confirmed, 
the snake is declared unreal and non-existent. 
Likewise in the first stage the world alone is 
perceived to be real. This is the view of the 
common man because he secs it, touches it and 
feels it and therefore must call it real. In the 
second stage, a little reflection makes him 
doubt the reality of the world. In this stage man 
feels that probably there is some other reality, 
for this finite world no longer satisfies all his 
curiosity. But even then he cannot fully 
discard or reject the world. After all it has 
given shelter to him! The world is thus both 
real and unreal, as also neither real nor unreal. 
This is the indescribable stage of Maya. Plato 
and Hegel have assigned a similar status to 
the world. But they could go up to the second 
stage only. Sankara goes one step more and 
suggests that when through the practice of 
meditation, the knowledge of Brahman is 
4 ittamed, the world is discovered to be eternally 


unreal and nonexistent. This is the third and 
final stage of Maya. 

Brahman alone is real, everything else is 
false. Mere logic or argument cannot help in 
attaining this supreme stage ot Brahman- 
realization. It is only deepr meditation, aided 
by sincerity of purpose, that can pave the way 
for the realization of the Ultimate Reality. 

Sankara thus reduces the world to 
Mithya-vada, which is not Asat-vada. The 
world, is never reduced to absolute non-entity 
or non-existence. It is not a mere shadow 
or dream, not a projection of human mind 
as the idealists would contend, not even a 
creation of man’s whim. On the contrary 
it has an objective reference. It is therefore 
rightly said “Unreal the world is, illusory it 
is not”. The world in the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara thus stands in between absolute 
reality and absolute unreality. It is not real 
like Brahman which is eternal and perfect 
nor unreal, tuccha like the ‘sky lotus.’ It is 
indescribable or anirvacaniya, since it cannot 
be categorised as real or unreal. Critics 
point out that Maya-vada only reveals the 
inability of Sankara to give a definite and 
clear status to the world. They are certainly 
correct but the situation cannot be helped. 
The mysterious universe cannot be fully 
grasped by the human mind. Not only 
Sankara in the past but also several modern 
thinkers have admitted man’s heplessness and 
inability to know the world as it actually is. 
Prof. Bradley says. “To snow how and why 
the universe is so, that finite existence belongs 
U it, is utterly impossible. Tnat would imply 
the understanding of the whole not practicable 
for a part.” Russell agrees, “All human 
knowledge is uncertain, inexact and partial 

.A completely rational explanation 

of the world is not within tne scope of man’s 
intellect.’’ The marvels and mysteries, the 
grandeurs and the gaiety of the world have 
always baffled mankini^ No logic or reasoning 
can harness it within the framework of an 
argument. It is beyond man’s mind to 
comprehend it in. its entirety. It is still a 
great mystery, a ^ysteriim tr«iii«iidiui,*^ - 




THE SRUTI AND THE NYAYA-THEISM: 

Dr. ANIMA SEN GUPTA 

(The Nyaya-darsana accepts the reality of the extra'inental world and seeks to build its wbrid- 
view through logical reasoning. So there is a wrong notion that unlike the Vedanta, it does not base itself 
on Vedic revelation. Dr, Anima Sen Gupta, Retired Head of theDept. of Philosophy of the Patna Univer¬ 
sity and a frequent contributor to these pages, cites chapter and verse to show that the real status of Iswara 
as conceived by Nyaya closely follows the Rgvedic position and that Nyaya employs for God- 
realisation the well-known Upanishadic process oi Sravana, manana and nidldbyasana.) 


It IS generally believed that the Nyaya- 
theism rests wholly on Yukti and Tarka (rea¬ 
soning and argument) to prove the existence of 
God. The belief of this school in the existence 
of the supreme Divinity is not based on 
revelation. In this respect, therefore, it deviates 
from the Vedantic tradition and is not in 
keeping with the Upanishadic method of 
realisation of the highest Truth. A thorough 
study of the Nyaya philosophy, however, 
reveals that the theism of the Nyaya school is 
no less Vedic and Upanishadic than the 
Vedanta schools and that the Iswara-doctrine 
of this school does contain ideas which 
can very well be traced to the teachings of the 
Vedas. In other words, the connection of 
the Nyaya-theism with the Vedic and the 
Upanishadic tradition is very close and inti¬ 
mate. 

God has been described in the Nyaya- 
theism as omniscient and omnipotent. He 
is the creator of the world and is also its moral 
ruler. He is really the Father of the whole 
creation, working continuously for the benefit 
of all creatures. He is One and Eternal. He 
is devoid of attachment, aversion and wrong 
knowledge. He possesses eternal conscious¬ 
ness and it is by His force of consciousness 
that He supports the whole world. These 
are some of the important characteristics 
which have been ascribed to God by the 
philosophers of the Nyaya school. 

If we go through the hymns of the Vedic 
Samhitas, we find that these are also the very 
qualities which the Supreme Divine Being 
possesses, according to the declarations of 
the Vedas and the Upanishads. The hymn 
of the Rgveda has described the ulti- 
ntfte Reality as *‘«r&e vtbo possesses eyes 
pemding whole wcMrld, whose mouth is 
V. K- Jhltf ^5 


on all sides and who is also supposed to possess 
hands on all sides.” 

While referring to the Divine Being as 
described in this hymn, the Naiyayikas have 
interpreted these characteristics of God as 
implying His immediate knowledge of every¬ 
thing (omniscience). His role as a moral 
teacher of all and also His involvement in all 
actions of the living beings as the Great assis¬ 
ting cause (All-doer). There is thus perfect 
agreement between the Nyaya conception of 
God and God as conceived in this hymn- 

This v-ry hymn has also described God 
as the Prime producer of motion in atoms. 
He activises the atoms and makes them fit 
for producing the variety of the world accord¬ 
ing to the merits and demerits of the living 
beings. God has also been addressed in 
hymns 8-3-16 and 6-7-2, as the father of the 
whole creation. 

The functions of supporting and preser¬ 
ving the world which the Naiyayikas have 
ascribed to God have also been regarded as 
two weighty functions of the Ultimate Divinity 
by the Vedic sages. God is not only the 
creator and the sympathetic friend of the 
entire creation, but He is also the support of 

the universe. (_dhatara prlthivimutemam 

.). 

Again, the oneness of God which is the 
keynote of all forms of theism in India and 
which has been established forcefully by the 
philosophers of the Nyaya school, has its 
root in the teachings of the Vedas as well. 
The Rgvcdic hymn 10.82.3 declares that there 
is only one Divine being who is really the 
originator of all goods. This Supreme 
Divinity has given diflferent names to different 
gpds and has also fi>ied them in their respec¬ 
tive regions. The Rgvedic hymn 1-22-164 has 
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emphatically asserted that there is only one 
God. It is because this one Lord is of the 
nature of all gods that He is called by different 
names. He is therefore, worshipped in diffe¬ 
rent forms. The hymn 8-3-16 also declares 
the oneness of the ultimate Reality by assert- 
ting that both the earth and the heaven have 
originated from a single Deity, 

Udyotakara has strongly defended this 
oneness of the Ultimate Being by reasoning 
and argumentation. Had there been more 
gods than one, there could not have been the 
successful completion of any work. When 
one god wishes to do a work successfully his 
rival may wish otherwise. In that case, the 
desire of the first will be frustrated by the 
counter desire of the second divine being and 
the work will remain undone. Divine desire 
too, will not be unobstructed and all powerful. 
In that case, gods will be no gods (being devoid 
of unobstructed lordly powers). 

Again, the instructing function of God 
which has been clearly brought out by the 
followers of the Nyaya school, has also been 
spoken of as an important divine function by 
the sages of the Vedas. God is the teacher of 
the Vedic religion and morality at the beginning 
of each new creation. It “is by following the 
religion of the Vedas that the living beings 
can attain what is ultimately good lor them. 
This religion, however, can be imparted to 
them by no being other than God. He is, 
therefore, called *Visvatomukha'.. in the 
sense that He alone possesses ’mouth’ on all 
sides so as to be able to instruct all living 
beings of the world. The Naiyayikas, how¬ 
ever, assign to God, the function of instructing 
the living beings in the usages of words as 
well. All these instructions are meant for 
bringing about the happiness of the individual 
souls in all walks of life. Thus, the divine 
teaching has no end other than the good of 
the whole creation. 

Lastly it is the Upanishadic method con* 


that has been followed by the Nyaya philosophy 
as well to attain God-realisation. To reach 
this goal of life, one has to gather full and 
correct knowledge of God from the sacred 
scriptures. It is the first step and the start¬ 
ing point of the uphill journey of an aspiring 
soul. The second step, con^ting of reflection 
on God by inference and argumentation may 
be regarded as a form of worship in which 
flower-like syllogisms (Nyaya) are presented 
as sacred offerings to the Divine personality 
(instead of natural flowers). The last stage 
is meditation on God whose nature has been 
fully revealed by the Sruti and the Smriti and 
whose existence has been fully confirmed 
by revelation as well as by reasoning. These 
three steps are essential for reaching the 
highest goal of life according to the Nyaya- 
philosophy as well. (Nyaya Kusiunanjali; 1st 
stabaka-3). The Nyaya philosophy cannot 
therefore, be justifiably isolated from the 
Vedic tradition. It is because the Nyaya 
philosophers have followed with zeal the 
tmananavidhi (i.e. reasoning process) so as to ‘ 
be able to have firm faith in Divine existence, 
that they have not quoted so profusely from 
Sruti as has been done by the followers of the 
Vedanta schools. The followers of the Nyava 
school, however, have quoted from the Sruti 
whenever such quotations have become neces¬ 
sary to refer to the Sravanavidhi. The materials 
on which reflection is to be carried on have 
indeed been collected from the sacred scrip¬ 
tures. (Sruto hi bhagavan bahosah Srati- 
Smriti-itiliasaparanadisa, idanim mantavyo 

tdiavati_). The philosophers do believe 

that God, with His wonderful powers, can be 
known through the scriptures alone and that 
the method of heating and understanding the 
significance of the Vedic scriptures is the first 
stige of spiritual discipline for reaching the 
apex of human life and human existence. 
Of course, the flowers which the Nyaya philo¬ 
sophers have placed at the altar of God are 
only of the forms of arguments and logical 
reasonihgs. This is how th^ have worshiM)ed 
God and have cupped their hands togirther in 
BiippU!CiMops.lind rewsce. 




RAMANUJA'S CRITICISM OF JIVANMUKTT: 

SOME COUNTER-CRITICISMS 

Dr. ARVIND SHARMA 

(The concept of }ivanmukti is one oi the special contributions of Advaita and ia tlM target of 
criticism by most ot the other branches of Vedanta. Dr. Arvind Sharma of Sydn^ presents hm 
some arguments to demonstrate the viability of this concept.) 


I 

It is well-known that ndvaita Vedanta 
subscribes to the doctrine of Jlvanmukti^ but 
Visistadvaita Vedanta denies it.i» The purpose 
of this paper is to examine the criticism of the 
concept by Ramanuja and the res^jonse thereto 
by modem advaitins. 

II 

The Sribhasya on Brahmasutra 4-4-1 and 
4-4*2 seems to indicate the following basic 
reason for the rejection of the doctrine: 

' The Jiva attains his original pure status 
through the grace of God, when alone all 
the eight attributes are acquired in full 
measure. Mukti of this nature is possible 
only when the self has once for all severed 
its connection with the material world. 
It is possible only after death. Ramanuja 
denies Jivanmukti, for the soul cannot be 
deemed to have attained full Mukti, even 
when the body persists, owing to certain 
residual Karma. As long as the body 
continues, and as long as the self is bound 
by it, there cannot be liberation. Jivan¬ 
mukti is, therefore, cnticised by the school 
of Visistadvaita, as there has not been a 
total destruction of Karma, as evidenced 
by the continuance of the body, even after 
enlightenment. The ideal of the Advaitin 
is, therefore, not acceptable to this scbool.s 


In other words jivanmiiktl is denied becauM 
in its scheduled state the atman continues to be 
associated with (1) karma and (2) matter.* 

The argument is not without its force. As 
Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta remarks on San¬ 
kara’s position on jivanmukti: 

Jivanmukti, or emancipation while living, 
is considered by Sankara also as a possible 
state, though he does not seem to have used 
the term in his works. Thus, on the basis 
of Chandogya, VI. 14.2, he says that 
knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield 
their fruits; those actions which ha’^ 
already begun to yield their fruits 
cannot be destroyed by true knowledge, 
and so it is not possible for anyone 
to escape from their oflbcts, good or 
bad; and it has to be admitted that even 
after the dawning of true knowledge the 
body remains until the effects of the 
actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits are exhausted by eqjoyment or sufier- 
ing. In explaining such a condition 
Sankara gives two analogies: (1) as a 
potter’s wheel goes on revolving when the 
vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so the body, which was necessary till the 
attainment of true knowledge, may conti¬ 
nue to exist for some time even after the 
rise of knowledge; (2) as, when a man 


t Eliot Deutsch and J. A. B. van Buitenen, A Source book of Advaita Vedanta (Honolulu: 
Unversity Press of Hawaii, 1971), p. 312. 

* S. R. Bhatt, Stuiies in Ramanuja Vedanta (New Delhi: Heritage Publishers, 1975), p. 136. 

* N. S. Anantharaagachaf, The Philosophy of Sadhana in Visistadvaita (University of Mysore, 
1967), p. 82; also see p. 88. 

* These reasons may be distinguished' from those given by Prakasananda for i^eetiog 
jivanmukti ^*on the ground that no prarabdha {karma that has begun to bea;r fniit) or timce 

ignorance can persist after self-realiration” (Haridas Bhattacharyy^ ed.. The CututnA 
Heritage of jndtOt Vol. Ill, Calcutta; The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Chilturo, 
W53,p,27^ 
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through some eye-disease sees two moons 
instead of one, he continues to do so even 
when he is convinced that there are not two 
moons but one, so, even when the saint 
is firmly convinced of the unreality of the 
world-appearance, he may still continue to 
have the illusion of world-appearance, 
though internally he may remain un¬ 
affected by iti. 

Both the analogies given by Sankara indi¬ 
cate a continuation of contact with Karma and 
matter, at least externally. 

Ill 

Modem Advaitins have argued that the 
matter must be viewed internally rather than 
externally. Thus, Prof. S. Radhakrishnan main¬ 
tains that ‘It Is wrong to think that a jlvan- 
mf^ta is not wholly perfect, that he is only a 
and not a siddha. To possess a body 
docs not mean identification with it. Jivan- 
mnfcH is not close proximity to final release, 
but it is final release’, a 

Elsewhere, Prof. Radhakrishnan remarks: 
‘Release relates to the frame of mind. It does 
not depend on embodiment and non-embodi¬ 
ment’.* It may be added that Sankara’s own 
comment on Brahmasutra 1.4.15 can be quoted 
in support of this position wherein he remarks: 


‘It should not be disputed whether the knower 
of Brahman is embodiedj[for a time or is not 
embodied. How can one’s own intimate ex¬ 
perience of knowledge of Brahman existing 
together with embodiment be denied by ano¬ 
ther?’* 

0 

In philosophical terms the condition of the 
jivan-mukta is perhaps best described in terms 
of the asparsa yoga of Gaudapada.* 

This ensures that the liberated soul, though 
embodied, remains untouched by Karma or 
matter. This also enables one to provide 
neater analogies of the situation than Sankara 
did. As V. R. Date remarks ; 

Just as the serpent is unmindful of what 
happens to the slough which it has cast 
away, even so the person who has realised 
the Brahman is unmindful of his several 
Upadhis. Even while be is living, his body 
and his prarabdha-karma are as good as 
naught to him, just as the skin which is 
dropped off from the body is to the 

serpent.The lotus may remain 

inside the water and yet it is as untouched 
by water (Asparsa-yoga of Gaudapada) as 
it is when it is not in water. The condition 
of a person lodged in Brahman (Brahma- 
samstha) is exactly like this.* 


1 Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II (Cambridge University 
Press 1952,) p. 246. The two examples are contained in Sankara’s glosses on Brahmasutra 
IV. 1.15, 19. 

* S. Radhakrishnan, The Brahma Sutra (London : George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1960), p. 215 

* Ibid., p. lie 

* Ibid. Also see M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1932), p. 381; T. M. P. Mahadevan, Outlines of Hinduism (Bombay: Oi^na 

Ud., I960,) p. 

9 V. H. I>ate, Vedmta Explained: Samkara*s Commentary on The BrahmasiOras, Vol. 11 
(i)mbay: Book-sell^ Publishing Co.» 1959), p. 526. 

ibid.fpp. S25‘S26. 
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THE SILENT MIND 

Dr. SAMPOORAN SINOB 

^Yoga has been defined as cUttanlttloirodba, the quieting of the wave^fonnations by tb« nund. 
Dr. Sampooran Singh, Director of Terminal ballistic Research Laboratory, Chandigarh, interpret j this 
prime principle of Yoga in terms of our post-Einsteinean understanding of Nature, external and 
internal. In a totally calm mind the thought velocity tends to zero and truth ^ts reflected 
without distortion. The duality of the thinker and the thought is abolished and the meditation 
that ensues is contentless. The universal integral consciousness, unlimited by space-time, shines 
in its pristine glory.) 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Modern science has confirmed that all the 
concepts we use to describe nature are creations 
of the mind. Each frame of reference of mind 
constructs its own space-time section which is 
a subjective experience. Time and space are 
born in the mind. To understand anything, 
any human problem, we require a quiet or 
silent mind in the light of a depth probe into 
the structure and dynamics of our mind-brain 
equipment. The truth self-manifests in- the 
silent mind and the attributes of such a state 
of mind are discussed. 

II. GENESIS OP THE SILENT MIND 

The Psychological Mode of Mhid: Each 
frame of reference of mind has two facets— 
first, the self-defence mechanism, or the self- 
differentiating potential, or the lower nature of 
mind; and the second, the self-integrative poten¬ 
tial, or the higher nature of mind. The two 
potentials of mind are also called the duality 
of mind. The self-differentiating potential is 
man-made or man-acquired by virtue of his 
evolutionary rise, while the selt-mtegrative 
potential is the nature’s impulse tc guide man 
to perfection. The self-differentiating potential 
gives birth to the “me”. The self-centred 
activ'ty is born from the centre of the “me”; 
it appears to be the only kind of action which 
we seem to know. The “me” is the pa,.t 
experience, memory and knowledge, so the 
self-centred activity is a time process. 

The memory molecule undergoes spon¬ 
taneous disintegration, the product of disinte¬ 
gration is verbalized and this verbalization 
is called thought; it is the identification, verbali¬ 
zation, reemdittg storing upon certain experi¬ 
ence. Thought is memory, so thought and 


memory are subtle matter; memory is stored 
up in the brain cells and functions in a particular 
grove set by knowledge. All tue psycholo.%ica’ 
thought organisations, which are beliefs, dog¬ 
mas, ideals are material processes. 

The memory molecule or matter under¬ 
goes spontaneous disintegration and build-up 
wnen it interacts with a challenge.i The 
moment thought, the past, the time comes in, 
dissipation of energy begins. All self-centred 
activity is a dissipation of energy, so it is 
detrimental and destructive. All our relation- 
'’hipf, with nature, witn people, with idear, 
are the outcome of that activity. It is this 
activity which separates the thinker and the 
thought, the observer and the observed, the 
experiencer and the experienced; the thinker 
considers the thought different from itself, so 
the concept of T’ and ‘not-I’ or T’ and ‘you* 
arises. The ‘I’ is the thinker, therein the ‘not-1’ 
arises and the relationship between the *1’ and 
‘not-I* inevitably brings about conflict. Duality 
exists as tfie ‘I’ and ‘not-l’ ; the psycholcgical 
space between the ‘I’ and ‘you’; the distance 
between the ‘I* and the ‘you’. This duality 
is responsible for the fragmentation of our 
personality and this brings in pain, sorrow, 
conflict. These are psycholcgical disturbances 
or oscillations of the mind in the world of our 
relationship, which is society. Anything that 
springs from thought-discipline, control, sup¬ 
pression, denial, sacrifice; any activity of the 
frame of reference in its speculative search, in 
its philosophical groping, any imagination or 
hope or desire may raixlify the psychological 
disturbance but cannot end the disturbance, the 
self-centred artivity or the ‘me*. Tliought 
is time giving continuity to the ‘me*, it cahnot 
end the ‘me*. 


1 Stmpootm Singh, Jfie Int^ral Education^ Ch. 1, unpublished 
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The self-centred activity of the ‘me’ gives 
birth to-the action of will and assertiveness, 
this gives the feeling that the thinker is con¬ 
stantly separating himself from his thought, 
from his observations, frcm his experiences. 
The thinker considers himself to exist apart from 
his thought, which he is trying to dominate. 
The ‘me’ considers himself to be the thinker, 
the observer; he gathers experience, strengthens 
himself through experience. A depth study 
of the structure and dynamics of mind based on 
seeing the motives, the conscious as well as the 
subconscious, of the ‘me’ from moment to 
moment suggests that the thinker is the thought, 
so there is no duality such as the thinker con¬ 
trolling thought. It is by this experience alone 
that the falseness, the ‘me’ is set aside and 
this helps in breaking down the psychological 
‘me’. This setting aside of ‘me’ results in 
silencing the mind which means that there is no 
experiencer who is accumulating; the mind in 
this state is new and alert but passive. It is 
only the new mind that is capable of creative¬ 
ness. 

The SUent Mind: If one takes a drug, a 
tranquillizer, the mind becomes very quiet. 
When we look at a beautiful mountainous 
lanscape, a marvellous sunset, a vast sea, the 
vastness, the grandeur absorbs us and the ‘me’ 
is pushed aside for the moment and at that 
moment the mind becomes quiet. When we 
are listening to music, or seeing a picture, or 
watching TV, which we understand, love and 
adore, immediately the wandering of the mind 
all over the place stops and there is a stillness 
of the mind. Excessive effort, excessive con¬ 
flict implies disturbance of the mind, it brings 
out exhaustion, it does not bring out tranquillity 
or silence; at the next moment, the mind starts 
chattering, its own activity. Similarly, any 
act with a motive, with a direction, cannot 
bring out the depth of silence. Any form of 
inducement to bring about silence is artidcial. 

When there is an enormous crisis and the 
mind realizes that any form of escape is a 


projection into the future, then the mind re¬ 
mains with that fact without any movement. 
The fact is immovable, irrevocable, the mind 
does not create ‘what should be* or the ‘ideal*, 
which means that the mind-brain equipment 
does not engage inself in identification, regis¬ 
tration and recording. In this state of mind, it 
remains totally with the fact which means that 
the thought has ended, and the ‘me’ is totally 
silent and quiet. The art of seeing lies m 
seeing with the eyes and not with the past 
thoguht; the art of hearing means hearing with 
the ears and not with the past thought; this 
means that what we see or hear, we do not ' 
identify, verbalise and store as memory. Wnen , 
the ‘me’ is inoperative, or there is ending of 
the ‘me’, we call it the ‘deep silence’ or true 
silence’ or ‘natural tranquillity.’ 

Recently it has been discussed that there 
is relativistic space-time transformation as the 
frame of reference moves from an agitated 
state to a calm state, and in a totally calm mind, 
the thought velocity tends to zero or thought 
ends®. Ending of thought means that the 
frame of reference does not construct the 
perceptual image or the frame becomes ob¬ 
jectless. The self-centred activity of the ‘me’ 
also comes to an end. This state of mind is 
called the true silence which is characterised by 
that there is no thought process, which is time; 
there is no atperiencer, who identifies, verba¬ 
lizes and stores; there is learning from moment 
to moment but there is no recording of the 
learning; and there is no action of the ‘me* 
which is a time process. The truth self-mani¬ 
fests in such a state of mind as the truth is 
self-exirting, self-perpetuating and Self-con¬ 
sistent. When truth self-manifests, this staW 
is known as the superconscious, the super- 
sensuous, the meditative, the intuitive state. 

In this state the delusion is ended, the enlighten*- 
ment has come; this realisation is not the vition 
of something different, bttt it is seeing evety- 
,thing differently, which we call the new vhion. 


« ibid., Jhe Vedanta KeSari 1981, No. fl, p, 215^21 
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in. THE NEW VISION 

1q the words of Sir Julian Huxley, ‘Man’s 
evolution is not biological but psycho-social’. 
The psychosocial evolution or the first fruit of 
his spiritual growth is to grow from individua¬ 
lity to personality. 

‘Persons are individuals who transcend 
their merely organic individuality in conscious 
(social) participation’, says Huxley. An indi¬ 
vidual is one who lives at the organic level; 
a person is one who grows beyond the organic 
level and lives the ethical values such as love 
and concern for others. 

In the terminology of modern physics, 
an individual is a mechanistic Newtonian model 
and the person is an Einsteinian model. The 
Einsteinian model shows a larger range within 
which the Newtonian is one relativistically valid 
component. So to view the larger Einsteinian 
model from the perspective of the smaller 
necessarily produces distortion, hence an indi¬ 
vidual as an isolated entity viewing the larger 
will necessarily get a distorted perception and 
interpretation of reality. An individual with a 
rational mode of mind is a Newtonian model, 
a person with an intuitive mode of mind is an 
Einsteinian model. An individual lives at the 
rational mode, and the knowledge he obtains is 
always partial, relative, and about the external 
world. A person who lives the intuitive mode or 
holistic way of living, and the knowledge he 
obtains is always complete, whole, irrelational 
and about the external and internal worlds. 
This is called the absolute knowledge. A 
holistic way of life is one in which there is 
no dissipation of energy, which means complete, 
whole, order, harmony. 

The new vision is that a person is not an 
isolated entity or a separate partide moving in a 
time-space continuum. He is a sub-system and 
an integral part of a netwotk of interrelated 
An individual is a jdativistically 
^ ^ ^ifstem. 


In the intuitive state of mind, one sees t^t 
all phenomena in the universe are integ^ 
parts of an inseparable harmonious whole and 
are ultimately interconnected. The universe is 
seen as a dynamic web of interrelated events. 
None of the properties of any part of this web is 
fundamental; they all follow from the properties 
of other parts, and the overall consistent^ of 
theirmutualinterrelations determines the ^ruc- 
ture of the entire web. 

Scientists now realize the physical oneness 
in the external world, the ‘without’, the ‘macro¬ 
cosm’, as protons, electrons and neutrons; 
oneness in the internal world, the ‘within*, the 
‘microcosm’, as consciousness; and manifesta¬ 
tion of consciousness as material objects. The 
ultimate reality in the ‘without’ is identical 
to the reality in the ‘ within’. The consciousness 
is fundamental, it manifests as mental and then 
as physical. We may write as: 

Consciousness Mental Physical. The 
mental or thought is a subtle manifestation 
or expression of the consciousness and the 
physical or the external objective world is a 
gross manifestation cf the consciousness. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

A holistic way of life consists in jettisoning 
the psychological mode of mind and living in the 
dynamic interplay of the rational mode and the 
intuitive mode, A silent mind is one where the 
self-centred activity of the *1’, the ‘me’ has 
ended. The silent mind is the gateway to 
travel from the waking-state to the super¬ 
conscious-state. In the holistic way of life, 
there is no dissipatipn of energy as *1* or ‘me* 
or ‘thinker’; it is living in the infinite energy 
which means harmony between the heart, 
intellect and body, it is living in total peace and 
bliss. 

A harmonious man is one who is con¬ 
scious of the limitations of tltt intellect and the 
intellect operates clearly, objectively, sanely; 
who is cooscious that thu heart is not operating 
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with sentiments, emotionalism, outbreaks of 
hysteria but with a quality of affection, love, 
compassion; who is conscious that each cell or 
organ of the body is operating with its own 
intelligence which is not interfered with by the 
intellect; and who feelingfully understands that 
his heart, intellect and body are operating, 
functioning beautifully as one holistic system. 
It is the integral education which can transform 
a fragmented, disharmonious mind-brain equip¬ 
ment into a harmonious one. 

m.k apptf uftaif 

THE CHARM AND THE POWER OF 
SIMPLICITY 

“The Happy Way” has had a happy 
reception; for, after all, everyone of us is in 
quest of happiness. But a grave doubt has 
been raised. Is being happy that easy? 
Is it possible to attain happiness by simple 
methods? Would that not be hugging a 
delusion? 

Definitely ‘no’. We must understand the 
term ‘simple’ aright. A simple method is not a 
weak or shaky method. The simple can be 
quite strong. Take air, water and fire. These 
are called Nature’s elements. An element is a 
simple thing. But when these elements mani¬ 
fest themselve as cyclone, flood, and conflagra¬ 
tion, what stupendous havoc they cause! The 
atom consists of elementary particles like the 
proton, the neutron and the electron, but 
when the atom bursts, crowded cities like 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki literally evaporate 
into space. What tremendous power is packed 
in these elementary particles 1 

The simple is strong, the simpleis beautiful. 
Nature performs all her marvels with the aid 
of simple things. We take a little rice or wheat 
and then inside our body this gets converted 
miraculously into blood and bone, flesh and 
tissue. What an astonishing chemical change 
does Nature bring about using simple items of 
food! 

The fact is that we have an nnwarranted 
nneradice against things simple. Our mind 


Love is not of time, truth is not of time. 
The intellect knows only the process of time, 
so we cannot perceive love or truth through the 
process of time, through thought. The intellect 
always fabricates relativistic relationships, 
which is the past time, which the psychological 
memory, so we must not utilize time as a means 
of attaining, realizing, apprehending the time¬ 
less; hence the intellect and its by-product 
thought, have to be transcended to experience 
the timeless, the eternal, the universal conscious¬ 
ness. 


has a built-in complexity. Hence everytning 
it views as complex. A jaundiced person sees 
everything yellow. If a doctor gives us a 
colourless, odourless liquid as the cure for an 
ailment, we look at it with raised eye-brows. 
But let a quack give us a dark-coloured, 
strong-smelling, bitter-tasting liquid and we lap 
it up as a potent drug. We fancy the complex 
in preference to the simple. This basic perver 
sity we must get rid of if we want happiness. 

Simplicity is indeed the hallmark of mas¬ 
tery. The master of an art functions simply. 
When we first learn swimming our movements 
in the water are exaggerated. We throw out 
our hands and legs violently, making great 
splashes. But when we have become expert 
swimmers, we glide through tne water, swift 
and smooth, without raising a ripple. 

Simplicity means absence of artificiality. 
To he simple is to be natural. And the more 
simple and natural we are, the greater the 
impression we make on others. Usually men 
are ostentatious in the belief that thereby they 
can loom larger in the eyes of the world. But- 
the truth is exactly the opposite. The world 
views ostentation with suspicion. If you speak 
and act ostentatiously qthers will be on their 
guard In dealing with you. They know you 
are w^ing a mask. And they do not know 
what is i^naine beneaUi the mask, That 
uncertainty makes them hesitant aatd su^eiofis. 
Rut a ^Id fiascinates every one. Everyliody 
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trusts the child, because it is simj^le. Its 
sincerity is crystal clear. That is why child¬ 
like innocence is praised so much. Christ 
says; Allow little children to come to me. 
Again he adds: Unless you be like little children 
you cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
By Kingdom of Heaven he means that state of 
perfect bliss, attaining which there is nothing 
more to attain. 

All great men, who have generated happi¬ 
ness in the world, have been essentially simple. 
The simplicity may express itself in different 
ways. Gandhiji wore only a towel round his 
loins. It was not the dress that lent him dignity, 
but he that lent dignity to that brief piece 
of cloth. Similarly, great men use simple 


words that carry profound meaning. Read, 
the Bible or the Gita, you will find very few 
difficult words in them. But when you pon- 
der over those sentences you are taken aback 
by the depths they reveal. The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrislma is a bock that any boy or girl 
can read and understand. And as we read 
those simple sentences again and again, we dis- 
cover in each reading a new dimension of 
spiritual significance. 

Cultivate simplicity intensely. Thereby the 
artificiality in our thinking and feeling willdrt^ 
away. The mind will become cleaner, rid of 
superfluities and then happiness dawns of itself, 
like the moon shining gloriously in clean, 
stirless water. 


ace ie ^ace 

Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, a Vice- 
President of the Sri Ramakrishna Order, was at 
the Madras Math from June 3rd to June 5th on 
his way back from a trip to the Far East A 
representative of the Vedanta Kesari interviewed 
him about his impressions. 

Q. How strong is the Vedanta Movement 
in the countries of the Far East that ycu 
vi.'iited ? 

A, It must be remembered at the very outset 
that Wiiat we of the Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment mean by Vedanta is not exactly the 
same^s what is described in the orthodox 
works of Sri Sankara, Sri Ramanuja 
and others. Of coarse we pay the 
greatest reverence to tne teachings of 
these great Acharyas and study their 
wofks carefully. But to us in the Rama¬ 
krishna Movement the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vive- 
kananda form the basis for the inter¬ 
pretation of Vedanta. Both Sri Guru- 
maharaj and Swamiji have stressed that 
Vedaotic realisation must express itself 
by serving God in man. SUvidna.ie 
RvMiewi • this Is what Swarngi has called 
^ plpacticid VcdhBta. In fhb 

^, V.' K. 


books we find only the theory of Vedanta 
explained; we do not find the insistence 
on applying the grand truths of Vedanta 
to the everyday life of our fellowmen and 
women. 

Q. iS there any difference between the werk 
done by the Ramakrishna Mission in 
India and the work attempted in the 
Far East ? 

A. India is still a poor country and Sri 
Ramakrishna has pointed out that 
Vedanta is not for empty stomachs. 
Hence the Ramakrishna Movement in 
India tries to help the masses in a 
variety of ways so that their economic 
and social conditions improve and men 
and women become more fit and eager to 
absorb the great Vedantic truths. But 
the countries I visisted recently are all 
affluent lands and we do not have to 
tackle there the problem of poverty and 
hunger. Most of them are Welfare 
States where the government takes exten¬ 
sive steps to provide amenities to tne 
citizens in all fields. But the flaw in 
these plans is that they are based on 
materi a ttal istid J dDUskteraribhA. A§ 
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Swamijt has repeatedly pointed out, 
no scheme can bring happiness to the 
people unless it is inspired by spiritual 
ideas. Hence the point that I stressed 
in all my talks and speeches in these 
countries was that a spiritual orientation 
must be given to all the welfare under* 
takings. This is the practical Vedanta 
these countries are in need of. The 
advantage of the Vedantic movement is 
that it provides a broad platform on 
wnich all faiths can meet and work 
together for tne common weal. 

Q. What are your impressions about the 
vork in Japan ? 

A. The example of Japan is highly refreshing. 
The work here has been initiated and 
is being puisued by an earnest group of 
devotees. They have established two 
centres and have translated a major 
part of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature into Japanese. They run maga¬ 
zines and meet regularly for study, 
discussion and meditation. The mem¬ 
bership at these centres may be only 
about 200, but the magazines, the books 
and the personal contacts cover a much 
wider circle of Japanese men and women, 
who have taken enthusiastically to the 
Neo-Vedanta of Swamiji. 

Q. Are the Japanese joining our monastic 
Older ? 

A, Yes, two of them are now in our Order, 
but we nave to proceed carefully. 
Vedanta is in the bones of every Indian 
and so our boys find it comparatively 
easy to join the Order. But the Japanese 
have quite a different culti ral background 
and when tney come to India there arc 
problems of food and health which 
present formidable barriers. Hence the 
inflow of the Japanese into the Ordei 
has necessarily to be slow. In fact we 
do not exhort them to join but leave it to 
their own personal urge. We let tnem 
develop the desire and come when they 
ynaA: 


Q. Is there any idea of establishing regular 
branches of the Ramakrishna Mission 
in these lands, with a monk in charge 
at each place? 

A, I'irst of all, there is paucity of monastic 
workers. Even for the work urgently 
needed in various pacts of India we are 
unable to supply monastic members. 
To start a monastic centre in Japan 
would present many difficulties. If an 
Indian monk is to be sent to them he has 
to be given long and careful training in 
the Japanese way of life. Similarly 
if a Japanese is to be trained for monk, 
hood it will require careful planning and 
testing. If in our over-enthusiasm we 
abridge or water down the training, it will 
only ruin a noble cause. On no account 
should we lower the rigorous standards 
laid down by Swamiji in the training of 
the monastics of the Ramakrishna Order. 

Q. How are you impressed by the work in 
Fiji ? 

A . Even though the work of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in Fiji is nearly 50 years old, 
it is mostly confined to the Indian 
settlers there. Swami Rudranandaji has 
done yeoman’s service to the Indo- 
Fijians and is held everywhere in high 
respect. But the educational activities 
of the Mission have now become redun- < 
dant, because the State is managing. 
all education. Recently the Mission 
has started a technical school, but this 
bids to be a costly undertaking and 
here also the State may have to step in. 

Q. What about Australia ? 

A. I visited only 5 cities in Australia and 
cannot say I have met a representative 
cross-section of the Australians. But it 
is heart-warming to see that, contrary 
to what people in India think, the 
Indians in Australia and the whites mix 
freely in our centres and work with great 
co-operation. Two individuals, an 
Indian and a European, were responsible 
for the remarkable growth of tthe oentm 
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in Perth. They pooled 200 pounds between 
them and started with a small stock of 
our publications. Now their bookshop 
stocks thousands of pounds worth 
of books and periodicals and have made 
the ideas ot Sri Ramakrishna and Vive* 
kananda widely known. But it must 
also be confessed that in Australia there 
are a number of other religious and 
pseudo*spiritual organisations at work 
making sensational claims and bringing 
down spiritual standards. 

Q. How is the work at Singapore? 

A. One remarkable feature about Singapore 
is that the State is truly secular. All 
religions are treated equally and no 
discrimination is made between them. 
But then, the State is also vigilant and 
does not hestitate to take strong action 
against organisations that misuse the 
freedom given to them. Religious 
instruction in schools is encouraged but 
no fanaticism is allowed. 

Q. What is the role of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in foreign lands in the context 
of the malpractices indulged in by 
various religious organisations of Indian 
origin? 

A. Undesirable practices by religious organi¬ 
sations is not either new or confined to 
foreign countries. In our own land, 
with such ancient tradition, mushroom 
organisations have a field-day now and 
then. Notlung spectacular can be done 
to eradicate such spurious groups. All 
of us are responsible for these flaws in 
our spiritual set-up. In spite of what 


afs 

the Upanishads, the Oita and other 
sacred books ^ve preached, people 
still run after miracles. Naturally, un¬ 
scrupulous individuals and groups try to 
make hay out of this. Each one of us 
has to be firm in the conviction of what 
constitutes true spirituality and avoid 
the frivolous and dangerous excrescen¬ 
ces. 

Q. Is Yoga taught in the foreign centres? 

A, For most people Yoga means only 
Hatha Yoga. They are interested in 
physical exercises that improve their 
health and to a certain extent bring them 
peace of mind. But in our talks we 
stress that true Yoga is what Swamiji 
has called the control of nature, internal 
and external, through knowledge, devo¬ 
tion, self-less work and meditation. 

Q. Cannot the Mission blaze a new trail and 
bring a much larger proportion of the 
people into Vedanta? 

A. Each organisation works according to 
its own principles. Swamiji, who has 
given us the guidelines, has stressed that 
we must not seek the limelight but must 
work selflessly and solidiy without im¬ 
patience and with full trust in tne pro¬ 
tecting hand of Sri Ramakrishna. So 
there is no question of the Ramakrishna 
Mission going in for sensational pro¬ 
grammes. Our work is slow, but steady 
and .sure. We cannot emulate histrionic • 
spiritual leaders who offer Samadhi for 
5 dollars. 

Interviewer: Thank you, Swamiji, for your 
patient and clear answers to our queries. 



Ntws and Reports 

SWAMIBHUTESHANANDAJI MAHARAJ 
AT MADRAS 

Revered Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, 
a Vice-President of the Sri Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramhkrishna Mission had been on a trip 
to the Far East at the persistent request of the 
devotees. He visited Japan, Australia, Fiji 
and Singapore. On his way back to Belur 
Math, he halted at the Madras Math for three 
days from June 3rd to 5th. Besides meeting 
devotees and advising them on their spiritual 
problems, Swamiji also gave Diksha to 69 
aspirants. He addressed a meeting of teachers 
at our T’Nagar Boys’ High School. He gave 
a post-vesper talk on Sadhana to the assembled 
devotees in the Prayer Hall of the Math. The 
talk was very much appreciated for its clarity, 
logic and forcefulness. 

ASSOCIATION OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 

VIVEKANANDA SOCIETIES, 

TAMIL NADU: 

Readers are aware that to develop and 
complement the services undertaken by the 
Sri Ramakr shna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, Madras, a Registered Association has 
been formed of all the various private societies 
working in Tamil Nadu in the names of Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and Swamiji. 

The second annual meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion was held at Manalmedu, Taqjore Dis¬ 
trict, on 8th and 9th May 1982, It was a 
serene and fruitful meet in admirable rural 
surroundings. Besides the representatives of 
the constituent societies, a number of monastic 
members of the Ramakrishna Order in Tamil 
Nadu also took part in the proceedings and 
gave talks on the ideals, scope and urgently 
required activities of these societies. 

A Youth Convention also was held on the 
lines of the Convention held at Vellore in 
January 1982 and reported in the Vedai^ 
Kesarl of May 1982. It was resolved to pursue 
the various items of the Pallimanghl or Rural 
Re-eonstniction Schemes vigmously in the 
di^cts. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SINGAPORE 

Report for the year 1980 

The Mission was started in 1928. After 
the War a Boy’s home was started in Bartley 
Road. In the same campus a beautiful temple 
of Sri Ramakrishna was built in 1952. In 
1969 the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memo¬ 
rial Building was also completed. 

The library and reading room of the 
Ashram gets 27 periodicals and 6 newspapers. 
Total number of books stocked was 5416. 
The centre conducted weekly classes on the 
Scriptures and on the Karma Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga and Jnana Yoga of Swami Vivekananda. 
It celebrated the usual birthdays and Jayantis. 
There was also the chanting ‘of Ram Nam 
on every Ekadasi. The Boys’ Home looked 
after 51 boys. 

Revered Swami Siddhatmanandaji, the 
President of the Centre, passed away in June 
1980, Swami Sastranandaji has taken his 
place. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA 
(P. O. Puranattukara Vilangan - Trichor) 
Report for the 1979 to 1981 

Founded in 1927 and affiliated to the 
Headquarters in 1929, the .activities of the 
Ashram which started as a service to Harijans 
have expanded to a variety of services to the 
general public as well. 

The nucleus of the Ashram is the Gurufcul 
which aims to bring up children in the tradi¬ 
tional ideal of Hindu life and conduct and 
to get them trained in self-help. In the period 
under report, there were 135 boys in the Gurukul 
while the Vidyamandir Boys’ High School 
and the Lower Primary School had 1635 boys 
and 394 girls. 

For the propagation of Sanskrit study, 
244 boys were sent iq) for Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan Sanskrit Exams during the year 80-81, 
and of them 239 were successful. Also 
the OurulNiam boys ^tudy Sanskrit Prizes 
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and Scholarsliips were awarded to deserving 
students to the tune of nearly Rs. 700/- out of 
endowments by friends and Ashram funds. 

The Ashram runs a welfare centre of Adat 
for Harijans, It is mainly devoted to social 
education and relief work. Nursery classes 
at this centre benefited 35 children who were 
given free mid-day meals also. The outdoor 
dispensary treated 863 patients during the year. 
The expenses under the Poor and destitute 
relief programme were Rs. 16,072,62. 

In addition to the usual religious activities 
the Ashrama conducts Oita classes for the 
pupils of the Gurukul. The Annual Spiritual 
retreat was conducted from 27th to 31st August 
1980. 

Reviews and Notices 

THE HYMNS OF SANKAI^V by T. M. P, 

Mahadevan' Pub: Motilal Banaraidass 

Delhi, pp 181, Price: Rs. 55/-. 

As an eminent exponent of Adwaita, Dr. 
Mahadevan has been bringing out every year 
publications based on the works either of Sri 
Sankara or about him. Some of these earlier 
publications have been collected under the 
above heading and constitutes the present 
publication. 

Hymn to Dakshinamurti is the first in the 
collection. The quintessence of Adwaita is 
given here through a prayer to the Master of 
masters. Each verse is given in the original 
Sanskrit, with transliteration in English, 
followed by a rendering in English and a lucid 
exposition based on, Tattvasudha, the com¬ 
mentary of Swayamprakasha Yati. Next is the 
laud, an octad to the Guru, carrying the refrain 
“if one’s mind is not attached to the lotus feet of 
the Guru, what thence, what thence, what 
thence, what thence?’*. 

Then follows tha famous Bhajagovindam 
composed by the great Acharya and his 
dUsd^les, ‘ There is an introduction giving 
the, eircaai^atice and setting* followed by a 
vecae by verse fleering and eaq^tion. It 


The Publication Department condnets a 
Malayalam monthly ’l^abuddha [Kerahun* 
which is now in its sixtysixth year. It has 
reprinted 14 old books and published 3 new 
ones during this year. Last year 11 old books 
were reprinted and 5 new books were published. 

The activities of Vivekananda Vijnana 
Bhavanam too were continued as usual with 
lectures, classes, daily worship, Sanskrit classes, 
elocution and essay competitions. It has a 
library of 4,850 books. 

The Institution has received a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 9,000/- for the promotion of Sanskrit 
studies from the Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


is said that the great Acharya composed only 
twelve verses and the rest are by his various 
disciples. That is why the work is known as 
Dwadasa-mapjarika and it is significant that 
Swayamprakasha has commented only on 
these twelve verses. It is rightly said that the 
work is a manual of Advaita-Vedanta; each 
verse has to be studied, contemplated and 
meditated upon. Each verse acts like a window 
opening out to the vision of the Adwaitic 
Truth. 

There has been a persistent misinter¬ 
pretation of the fir.t verse of Bhajagovindam 
and this misinterpretation is buttressed by a 
story about the genesis of the poem and a 
verse interpolated after the twelfth verse. It 
is regrettable that the present work also sub¬ 
scribes to this view and does not critically 
assess the m^erials that it has taken pains 
to assemble about the poem. 

Samprairte sanniliite kale 

nahi naiU r^hatl dnkiiikaraiie 

is i^ven the following meaning: “When the 
appointed time (for departure) comes the 
repetition of grammatical rules will not indeed 
save you.’* Ihikni karane is taken to ''stand 
fmr all grammatical formulas and in fact for 
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all secular pursuits” (Page 38). The story is 
told that the great Acharya saw an old scholar 
reciting grammatical rules. “Taking pity on 
the scholar, he went up to him and advised 
him not to waste his time on grammar but to 
turn his mind to God in worship and adora¬ 
tion” (Page 33). And a verse is added at the 
end of the Dwadasa-manjarika to say, “Through 
the twelve verse-blossoms all this entire teach¬ 
ing was imparted to the grammarian by the 
most wise Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada” (Page 
35). 

The learned Doctor himself says that in 
the commentary of Swayamprakasha, there 
is no reference to the grammarian or to the 
story. The verse at the end of the twelve verses 
says that the teaching was imparted to disci¬ 
ples ^^instead of‘to the grammarian’ in theinter- 
polated verse). All this goes to show that 
tne grammarian episode is suspect and has been 
foisted by some interested parties. 

The great Acharya, like all other Indians, 
considered the Veda as the revealed word and 
said that it is through grammar that the Vedas 
are known. Vyakaranena hi padadi vibhagasah 
rgvedadayo juayante. fihartrhari, the author 
of Vakyapadeeya says that for liberation 
grammar is the right royal road ajihma raja 
paddhatih. If the Acharya had such contempt 
for grammar, he could not have written the 
Sariraka Bhashya which is acclaimed by all 
literary critics as an exquisite masterpiece of 
literature. Some people with narrow minds 
and prejudicial outlook have superimposed 
their ideas on the writings of the Master, 
and it is a case of a master's reputation' suffer¬ 
ing from the enthusiasms of disciples. 

What then is the correct interpretation 
of samprapte sannihite kale nahi nahi rakshati 
dokm karane ? 

If a man wants to master the vast jSeld 
of grammar, he does not start with the elemen¬ 
tary sntra dukmkarane at the fag end of his 
life; he should have started much earlier. 
Similarly, if a man wants to worship God- 
there is no use in starting it at the fag end of 
his life. He should start it much earlier. This 


is the real meaning. The emphasis is on 
samprapte sannihite kale and not on dokm 
karane, which only illustrates the point. The 
theme of the poem is the worship of God 
Bhaja Govindam and not a tirade against 
grammar. 

In fact, that this is the real purport is borne 
out by the statement of the old commentators; 
for instance, Sankarananda explains purvam 
api antakale ca (Page 39). 

Why the name of God chosen for adora¬ 
tion in the hymn is Govinda, is discussed 
at length (Page 39). There is a happy ex¬ 
planation. To Sri Sankara, his Guru was,the 
God, Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada and so, the 
name Govinda became the appellation of 
God to him. 

The next piece in this collection is the 
famous devotional poem Sivanandalahari 
which has been provided with English tran¬ 
slation and notes. The author draws atten. 
tion to the selection of verses made by Sri 
Ramana Maharshi from Sivanandalal ari and 
shows how these versus describe in a nutsnell 
the characteristics of true Devotion (Page 
83). 

Translations of Totakashtakam and some 
select verses from Manasollasa of Sri Suresva- 
racharya are given as appendices. 

S. SANKARANARAYANAN. 

SRI SANKARA GRANTHAVALI Vols. I, 
II and IV; Samata Books, 10 Kamaraj 
Bhavan, 570 Mount Road, Madras- 
600006. Pp. 440, 343, 573. Price per 
set of 21 volumes Rs. 8(X)/- Pre-publication 
price for the set Rs. 600/- 

$ri Sankara Bhagavatpada holds a unique 
place in Indian religious philosophic thought 
and literature. Not only was he the virtual 
and brilliant propounder of Advaita as we know 
it today, but he was also a lyricist par ex<%l- 
lence who poured out the most enthralling 
devotional hymns in rich candences that still 
transport the chanter nnd the listener to 
realms of gold. As is xiatural in the case of 
a genuis who lived long ago, many a wiitiim; 
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is apocryphally attributtcd to him. There is 
fiae irony in this—an adhyasa on the creator 
of the adhyasa theory of Advaita. Indeed it 
requires keen and sensitive scholorship to 
blow away the chaff and conserve the grain. 
All students of Sankara must be grateful to 
■ the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, who brought 
out, decades ago, a critically edited twenty 
volume edition of the Acharya’s extant works. 
This edition has now been out of print for 
some time and a revised new edition has been 
a felt need. V. Sadanand of Samata books 
is to be congratulated on his enterprise in 
launching the publication of a de luxe edition 
of the Bhagavatpada’s writings in 21 volumes, 
after rearranging the matter suitabily. 
Volumes I, II, and IV of this noble venture 
now greet us in eye-catching, clear print. 

Volume I consists of 65 stotras invoking 
Ganesa, Subramanya, Siva, Vishnu, Devi, 
Lakshmi etc. It includes such famous compo¬ 
sitions as Sivananda Lahaii, Soundarya Lahari 
and Bbajagovindam. One can never read these 
inspired lines without a thrill. Volume II 
contains the Prakarana Granthas or treatises 
where Sri Sanakara’s pliilosopl ic genu is 
soars uninhibited without the apron strings of 
Sruti texts, discernible in the Upanishad 
Bhashyas and the Sutra Bhashya. We meet 
in this volume such familiars as Prabodha 
Sudhakara, Prasnottara Ratnainalika, Atma- 
bodha, Vyakyavritti etc. Vol. IV is exclu¬ 
sively devoted to Prapanchasara which is 
deemed a Mantra text of high potency. In 
33 Patalas or chapters, many spiritual disci¬ 
plines and observances like Japa, Homa, 
Tarpana, Puja and Dhyana arc detailed. 
Valuable concepts are also expounded concern¬ 
ing time. Creation, gods, powers, Siddhis and 
the like. 

These n*atly printed and elegantly bound 
volumes are a treasure to read, re-read and 
cherish. All Sahridayas will eagerly look 
forward to the further volumes of this magni¬ 
ficent series. C. S. R. 

‘SANKARA’S CONCEPT OF REALITY’ 

hy Motila] |^ndit, imblished by Select 
.Books PdUii^en & Distributors, New 
Sf^Rtkii Rb. 45/-i 


By the texts ‘satyasya satyam* ‘Amrtam 
satyena channam* etc.. Brahman, the Inti¬ 
mate Reality, is referred to in the Upanishads, 
Acharya Sankara tries to reflect on and 
expound this Brahman. But paradoxically. 
It cannot be described in terms of ‘being’ or 
‘non-being’ Na sannasadiichyate. It tran¬ 
scends the relative web of the opposites. What 
then about the positive Upanishadic assertions 
that Brahman is bliss, It is Sachidananda ^c7 
Sri Ramakrishna, in his inimitable way, 
explains: “Suppose a man has seen the 
ocean and somebody asks him ‘Well, what 
is the ocean like?’ He opens his mouth as 
wide as he can and says—‘What a sight I what 
tremendous waves and sound!’ The des¬ 
cription of Brahman in the sacred books is 
like that.” It is left to us to infer how inade¬ 
quate and imperfect the description is. Having 
perched himself on the highest peak of Advaita, 
Gaudapada also expresses the same helpless¬ 
ness when he says—‘Namaskurmo yatba- 
balam* (We salute It to the best of our ability) 
Sankara commencing on the line ‘Avyavabar- 
yamapi vyavabaragocharatamapadya yatba 
balam, yatba saktityarthab (to the best of 
our ability means—by bringing It within the 
range of empirical treatment, though it defies 
all relative experience). 

Therefore any attempt by anybody in 
any form to describe Brahman is bound to 
be an unsuccessful prattle preparatory to the 
profound and holy silence of Dakshinamurthy. 
This does not mean that no attempt need be 
made to describe Brahman. At least we can 
ascend some preliminary steps to that majestic 
silence. 

The book under review is such an attempt 
to scale the transcendant. 

The book consists of six chapters. The 
first five chapters give a clear and faithful 
account of the main doctrines of Advaita- 
Vedanta as expounded by Sankara, The last 
chapter examines the status of man from a 
theistic standpoint. ‘The problem of Being’— 
the first chapter, as its name implies, examines 
the problem of ‘being’ as dealt with by 
Sauldsra and touches upon the essential doc¬ 
trines of Adviuta. “The search for the 
ul^mate realty’*, it is said in this chapter, “is 
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the raison d’etre of Sankara’s vast philoso¬ 
phical output.” With this end in view the 
Acharya looks at all the problems of being 
from two perspectives viz., ‘being itself’ and 
‘non-being*. Since the ‘non-being’ is marked 
by finitude and tails within the framework 
of space and time it cannot be real. This 
‘non-being’ is a spatial appearance of the 
‘being itself’ which is free from any ‘historical 
causality’, for it is beyond the space-time con¬ 
tinuum. Thus the non-being is a mixture of 
both ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ (being’ in terms 
of its grandness of being, and‘non-being* in 
terms of its phenomenality). The apparent 
plurality of existence coming under the head 
of ‘non-being’ seems to be real ‘as long as our 
perceptual knowledge is concerned. But ulti¬ 
mately all of them resolve in the uliimate 
reality i.e., ‘being itself’. The finite being 
devoid of name and form is essentially one 
with the ul imate reality i.e. Brahman—thus 
making the ontological division of ‘being’ 
and ‘non-being’ and the epistemological divi¬ 
sion into subject and object, false. Brahman 
being non-dual distinctlessness can only be 
referred to symbolically through the negative 
statements supplemented by their positive 
suggestions. There is no room here for posi¬ 
tivism. 

If Brahman alone is real how are we to 
account for our day-to-day world of plura¬ 
lity? Here the Acharya employs the doctrine 
of Maya, the creative power of Iswara and 
says the world is the successive modifications 
of Maya, the causal energy. Brahman is 
untainted by the relative world. From an 
ultimate standpoint there is no finite being but 
from a relative standpoint—i.e., as long as 
we see the world in terms of difference and 
plurality we must think of Maya as being its 
cause through Brahman. And in this rela¬ 
tive qualified sense, Brahman can be said to be 
-the ground (aspada) of the world. Accord¬ 
ing tb the Acharya the concept of the qualified 
Brahman is an attempt at providing an idea 
of Pure Brahman in terms of space and time 
(iq^bdliyartliaiii) and also for facilitating 
woiehip (gpawmartiiam). The puepbrt of all 


the Vedantic texts is the unity of ejdstence. 
Their aim is to remove the wrong notion of 
the doership and agency from the mind of 
the ignorant. Liberation is only throu^ 
the intuitive knowledge of the unity of exis¬ 
tence and not through charitable wprks, 
religious worship, adoration or the study of 
scriptures. These good deeds may prepare 
a man for liberation, but they themselves 
cannot offer it. Mr. Pandit concludes 
the first chapter by underlining that Sankara's 
whole pliilcsophical acumen is directed 
towards establishing non-duality and the 
identity of Atman and Brahman. 

The Second chapter deals with Brahman, 
the Ultimate Reality, in detail. A clear ex. 
position of the doctrine of Maya is found 
in the tldrd chapter. The concept of Saguna 
Brahman is successfully dealt with in the fourth 
chapter. Here the author points out the 
status of the Vyavahirika realm and concludes 
with the quip ‘the doctrine ot jaganmithyatTa 
is propounded by the Jagadguro.’ The doc¬ 
trine of JiVd being invariably related to the doc¬ 
trine of Karma—both are discussed in the fifth 
chapter. In all these five chapters Mr. Pandit 
never fails to make it clear that Sankara’s 
analysis of the phenomenal existence is direc¬ 
ted towards establishing the ultimacy of 
Brahman. Thus the first five chapters give 
the essence of Sankara’s teaching briefly 
and elegantly. Examining the contingent 
ontological reality of man within the theistic 
framework in the sixth chapter Mr. Pandit 
says the man as a person is a being in whom 
there is a movement for communion with 
God and through that communion he tries 
to transcend the limitations of his individuality 
and thereby he becomes hypostatic. He con¬ 
cludes by saying that it is through communion 
with God that man acquires the power of being 
at all. 

Clarity of undmtanding and expression 
pervades the whole boolg, and the long list 
references appended is a great help to the 
earnest reader. 

PUlw. 
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FEAR NO! 


This indeed, is (he momeni 
of our feather's coming. 

Note that there is no doubt about it,' 

Tear not, fear not; 

Tell that this is the truth 
To all those in the world, 

That they may be relieved of their weariness. 

Saint Vaflalar 
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UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha 
is neither afflicted nor afflictable. But H isdevotees 
experience Him in themselves. It is no wonder there¬ 
fore that devotees wish to imagine and see Lord 
Venkateswara relaxed and happy, ready to bestow per- 
ma.ient riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted 
daily in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). 
This seva is being performed every day after 6-00 p.m. 
The Utsava Murti is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal 
along with His Consorts. Gandha and Chamara upa- 
charas are given to Him and the Unjal is swung slowly 
to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, 
can do so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000. Six 
members of the family can attend. A golden dollar 
worth Rs. 250 and Vastra Bahumanam will be pre¬ 
sented to the Grihasta. 


Executive Officer 

Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, 
Tirupati 
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THE BLIND HAVE 
SHOWN THE WAY 



YES. IN many parts of the world, 

That will to live and to live usefully can 
transcend the limitations of a disability. 

We have suitable credit schemes to rehabilitate 
them. We assist the institutions that rehabilitate 
them. We assit them for their education in 
Schools / Colleges / Polytechnics. 


Syndicate Bank 

WHERE SERVICE IS A WAY OF LIFE 
Head Office: MANIPA L - 576 119 


Karnataka State 
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NOSIKAW 
IS TOO SMALL... 

NohStraw la too small no distance too 
far for the weaver Hrd In its purcuit for per 
fection - to make a nest of exquisite 
beauty 

NGEF in Ks ceaseless endeavour to dchiG*'p 
perfection leaves no stone unturned Its 
meticulous attention to detail, hnue^cr 
smd! nrd world*class technology are 
btr'nd the re;)Utatlon that NG^ e'ectneal 
equipnvent enjoy today — for quality 
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THE VEDANTA KESARI 

Each sou! is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this divine within. 

—SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 


Vol. LXIX AUGUST 1982 No. 8 

Hymns from the Bhagavata Fr. By SWAMl TAPASYANANDA 

TOTAL SURRENDER 
(Continued from the issue for July 1982) 

(Gajendramoksha or the I iteration oj the Elephant-Kiny /.s one of the mast popular episodes 
in the Bhagavata. When the lordiv elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, finds all 
his vaunted physical strength futile, he surrenders himself to the Lord unresersedlv and 
bursts into a magnificent hymn which is memorable for the pureh imptrsonul terms in 
which the Ultimate is extolled. Bh. VIII. 3-2-29). 


(I 

c 

^ II 



16. Salutation to Thee, who blessest ignorant 

creatures like me by cutting off our binding 
cords of nescience; who art ever-free Thyself 
and ever-vigilani in exercising Thy mercy to 
save devotees; and who by a particle of Thyself 
shinest in all embodied beings as individualised 
self-consciousness (Jnanatmane) without any 
impairment to Thyself as the Absolute Being 
and the Absolute Will! (391) 

17. Salutations to Thee, the embodiment 
of Pure Consciousness and the Lord of all 
who, though the indweller within all, art 
difficult of approach by those who are attached 
to their own body, to relations like wife, 
children, kith and kin and possessions like 

V.K. Vin ’82—2 


property, wealth etc., who art Thyself without 
any involvement with the Gunas of Prakrhi 
though functioning through them; and who 
art immediately intuited in their hearts by 
those who are free from ignorance! (392) 


18. May He, by adoring whom the seekers 
of Dharma, Artha. Kama, and Moksha (mora¬ 
lity, prosperity, pleasure and liberation) attain 
their objects; who ever rewards His votaries 
with something more than they pray for, as 
also with an imperishable divine body— 
may He be gracious enough to release me (from 
the grip of the crocodile as well as of Samsara). 

(393) 



Sri Ramakrishna Replies 


{The inspiring aiisners of Sn Ramakrishna to questions posed by dcvolees and visitors, 
culled from tin Gospel of Sn Ramakrishna). 


Question' h) a licwvlec) 

‘"Sii, wlitit is na'ha>osa I’.kc^” 

Answ er. 

■‘A man piaciising Haihavoaa dwells a 
greal deal on his body. Ho washes his intes- 
lines b\ means of a bamboo tube through 
his anus. He draws ghee and miik througli 
his sexual organ. He learns how to mani¬ 
pulate his tongue by performing exercises. 
He sits in a fixed posture and now and then 
levitates. All these arc actions o^' prana. 
A magician was performing his feats when 
his tongue turned up and clase to the roof 
of his mouth. Immedia'ely his body became 
motionless. People thought he wa* dead. 
He was buried and remained many years in 
the grave. After a long time the grave some¬ 
how broke open. Suddenly the man regained 
consciousness of the world and cried out, 
‘Come delusion! Come delusion!' All these 
are actions of prana. 

“The Vedantists do not accept Hathayoga. 
There is also Rajayoga. Rajayoga describes 
how to achieve union with God through the 
mind—by means of discrimination and Bhakti. 
This Yoga is good. Hathayoga is not 
good.” 


Question: (posed by Sri Ramakrishna) 

“You must have noticed that when I see 
certain people 1 jump up with a start. Do 
you know why?” , 

insner ' 

man feels that way when he sees his 
own people after a long time. • 

"1 used to pray to the Mother, crying: 
‘Mother, if 1 do not find the devotees I’ll surely 
die Please bring them to me immediately.’ 
(n those days whateser desire arose in my 
mind would come to pass. I planted a Tulsi- 
grovc in the Panchavati in order to practise 
Japa and meditation I wanted very much 
to fence it aiound with bamboo sticks. Soon 
afterwards a bundle of bamboo sticks and 
some string were carried by the flood-tide of 
the Ganges right in front of the Panchavati. 
A temple servant noticed them and joyfully 
told me. .. 

“I said further: ‘Certainly I shall not have 
any children. Mother. But it is my desire 
that a boy with sincere love for God should 
always remain with me. Give me such a 
boy.’ That is the reason Rakhal came here. 
Those whom I think of as my own are part 
and parcel of me.” 


The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, pp. 274-76 



EDITORIAL 


Wise and Otherwise 


M. “Does he read many books?" 

Brinde; “Books? Oh, dear no! They are 
all on his tongue." 

The questioner, M, Mahcndranath Gupta, 
was an intellectual. He was <he respected 
Headmaster of a prominent school in the 
Metropolis of Calcutta. The one w ho answered 
was Brinde, an illiterate servant-maid in the 
temple of Dakshineswar. The subject of the 
query and answer was Sri Ramakrishna. con¬ 
sidered by some a God-man and by others 
a mad man. 

It is to be remembered that a few minutes 
earlier M had seen Sri Ramakrishna for the 
first time. He had stood at the door of the 
Master's room and gazed speechless on a room 
full of peoplc'seated on the floor, drinking in 
deep silence the ambrosial words flowing from 
the lips of the saint. He had asked himself 
if this was the great Suka e.\pounding the 
Bhagavata. Wonderslruck by the Master's 
speech, M could not help thinking that it was 
the result of profound scholarship. The Para- 
mahamsa must ha\e delved deep into the 
various scriptures and collected the gems. 
M himself was a fine scholar, trained in western 
logic and familiar with the he.st in western 
philosophy. So he could assess the profun¬ 
dity of the wisdom flowing from the Parama- 
hamsa's tongue. Such sublime ideas, he was 
sure, must have come from extensive reading. 
Naturally he was anxious to know the books 
Sri Ramakrishna had mastered. But Brinde’s 
reply came to him as a shock. Here was the 
uneducated girl laughing at his question about 
books. She was pointing out that there was 
no need for the unlettered saint to go to books. 

All the wisdom in the world was within him 

« 

and would gush out unimpeded from his tongue 
like the mighty Ganges from theHimalajas. 
She was even suggesting that instead of Sri 
Rainakrishna reading books, others could 
compose books from the words issuing from 


his lips. The witnessing angels above must 
have smiled among themselves, because M was 
the man ordained to record verbatim the 
sayings of the Master and produce a book 
which was to become the greatest spiritual 
legacy of our timoN. 

ft is doubtful if M was convinced at this 
stage about the m.iid-se.want's point of view. 
He must have thought that she was only 
eulogising the areal •'Uint. But this reservation 
was removed when he received a second shock 
while talking to the Master. 

S.n Ramakrishna. after making enquiries 
abviul M, asked him about his wife. 

M. “She is all right. But I am afraid 
she is icnomni " 

Master: (with evident displeasure) “And 
you arc a nan of knowledge!" 

This 'aas the stiaw that broke the camel's 
back. These few words of the Master brought 
about a mutation m M and henceforward his 
whole intellectual and spiritual outlook was 
thoroughly changed. In fact. M had been 
only defending liis wife. He meant to say 
that she had not much of schooling to speak 
of. so she could noi be expected to be interested 
in scholarly discuss'ons and expositions. He 
was sub-consciouslv o\cu.sing himself for not 
bringing her with him to see the Paramahamsa. 
Shccould not have •'•enefited much by meeting 
the saint. But the Nbister’s leaction was totally 
unc.vpectcd. He w.!*- turning round and asking 
M if he thought himself a wise man who could 
look upon the rest of the world with a sardonic 
smile. Sri Ramakrishna was asking him, “What 
do you know' that has made you so proud?" 
The Paramahamsa's words went home. In a 
flash M understood that what he had con¬ 
sidered knowledge all these years was no 
knowledge at all. Real knowledge was some¬ 
thing quite distinct, of whose ABC he knew 
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nothing. And he thanked his stars that at 
last he had been brought to the feet of a God- 
man who could impart to him that knowledge, 
knowing which everything else is known. 
Now only did the Headmaster’s real educa¬ 
tion begin. In the four years that followed, 
M moved intimately with the Master and 
received a training in true wisdom that has 
become our heritage as the ‘Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna.' 

Sa vidya ya vimuktaye—that is knowledge 
whicli releases. The purpose of knowledge 
is to give us utter freedom. “Know the Truth 
and the Truth shall make you free.” Know- 
ledge, as we usually conceive it, has indeed 
many uses. Knowledge is power, knowledge 
brings pleasure, knowledge begets honour. 
But these are all fringe benefits. The vital 
role of knowledge is to free us totally from fear, 
from doubt, from uncertainty, from the sense 
of want and inadequacy. If we apply this 
criterion, we shall discover that most of what 
we take for knowledge is only pseudo¬ 
knowledge—sheep in lion’s clothing. All the 
arts and sciences we have so sedulously culti¬ 
vated and developed down the millennia and 
with which we have built up a marvellous 
civilisation are but apologies for true wisdom. 
This was the point Sri Ramakrishna was 
stressing at the very start to his ordained 
biographer and this was also the point that 
Sanatkumara explained to Narada when the 
latter approached him in his spiritual predica¬ 
ment. Narada was a Vidyadhara—literally 
a repository of knowledge. The texts he knew 
looked formidable. He reels off to the Guru 
a long list of the sciences he has mastered—the 
Vedas, the Vedangas and a galaxy of disciplines 
including treatment of poisons. But despite 
this massive scholarship Narada feels that he is 
only a mantravid, not a tattvavid. He knows 
correctly the words of the scriptures but not 
the meaning they point to. So he has approa¬ 
ched the Eternal Boy, Sanatkumara, to learn 
from him that wisdom, attaining which nothing 
else remains to be attained. Add to him 
Sanatkumara explains that Vidya ot knowledge 


falls into two categories— apara vidya and 
para vidya. AH the sciences that Narada has 
listed belong to the apara. They have their 
uses, but only up to a point Etavanasya midilma. 

The summum bonum of life cannot be 
attained except through para vidya. Only 
by knowing Atman-Brahman can one attain 
the Supreme Beatitude. When para vidya 
is gained everything else will be added unto 
you. You will be no more dependent on 
anything. You will be utterly free. 

Not that apara vidya is to be scorned, any 
more than the physical body is to be scorned 
by an aspirant. Sariram adyam khalu dharma 
sadhanam- the body is the primary tool for 
practising dharma. The tool has to be kept 
clean and efficient, if the work is to be finished 
satisfactorily. But then the instrument should 
not be mistaken for the achievement. The 
apara vidya is only a stepping stone to the 
para. It is like a gymnasium in which we 
exercise our intellectual muscles. The intel¬ 
lectual strength thus acquired is to be devoted 
to attain the para vidya. Chittasya soddhaye 
karma —all action is for purifying the mind. 
Action by itself does not take us to the Ultimate, 
but selfless action cleanses the mirror of the 
mind and makes it a fit reflector for the Supreme. 
So too mastery of the apara vidya makes the 
intellect so spotless that para vidya can, shine 
in it. Apara vidya can likewise be compared 
to a broom employed to sweep away all the 
dust in the room, in order that the room may 
be fit for the para to be received. 

Indeed, only when we refuse to be dazzled 
by the showmanship of apara vidya and un¬ 
derstand its limited functions that the eagerness 
for the para comes to us. The child is happy 
with its multicoloured toys. There is noticing 
wrong in the delight the toddler dmives froip 
his toys. But as he gfows up, he outgrows 
also the toys and realises that there is a dimen¬ 
sion of happiness that no toy can give, .^ara 
VUIya betongs to tlw infancy our spirituafity. 
It does serve an honourable and adequate 
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at that stage. But as we evolve spiritually, 
we also come to know its limitations and start 
panting for the para vidya, which alone can 
bring us to the path beyond sorrow. 

It is to be noted that Sri Ramakrishna 
himself had the greatest respect for what we 
normally call learning. He showed the highest 
honour to scholars like Vidyasagar and Keshub 
Chandra Sen. He complimented them on 
the grand store of knowledge they had amassed. 
But he also made it clear to them, in the sweet¬ 
est way, that such knowledge by itself meant 
little in the ultimate sense. With the disciples 
he trained into spiritual giants, he was more 
direct. Sasi. the future Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda, was a keen intellectual to whom 
working out abstruse mathematical problems 
was a hobby. Once, while he was attending 
on the Master, Sasi took a fancy for the Persian 
language. Muny of the sublime poems and 
sayings of the Sufi mystics are recorded in that 
language and Sasi wanted to taste them in the 
original. It so happened that while Sasi 
was in the next room absorbed in his Persian, 
the Master called him. Thrice he called 
but Sasi heard not. When at the fourth call 
Sasi hurried to the Master’s bedside, the Master 
asked him what he had been doing. When 
Sasi explained how he was studying Persian, 
the Master pointed out that a study which 
stood in the way of the disciple attending to his 
master’s needs would be futile. This reprimand 
was sufficient for the scholarly Sasi to throw 
his books into the Ganges. Scholarship is 
to take us nearer to the Lord and not to make 
us dally longer in the Vanity Fair. 

The apara vidya which has such a fascina¬ 
tion for us ‘practical’ men is often a millstone 
round the neck. 

Yatha kharah chandana bhara vabi, 

Bharasya vetta na tu chandanasya. 

The donkey carrying a bundle of sandal¬ 
wood knows only the heaviness of the load 
and not the fta^tance of the sandalwood. 
Knoadadge shdiild tit U|^»tty on us. We 


should be conscious of it not as a task or at a 
burden but as an aspect of the joy of the Divine. 
Sri Ramakrishna tells us of the Bhagavata 
Pandit who approached a king offering to 
explain the great scripture to him. Every 
tTme the Pandit read out a portion of the 
Bhagavata, the king would ask him to go home 
and try to understand the piece before explain¬ 
ing it to him. Thrice the Pandit went to the 
king, each time more cocksure about his grasp 
of the great text. And each time the king 
sent him away asking him to study better. 
And then the truth flashed on the Pandit’s 
mind. The Bhagavata is not for enlightening 
others, its primary purpose is to enlighten 
oneself and make oneself free. The king had 
been in effect telling the Pandit, “When you 
yourself remain bound, how can you release 
another? First come out of your own bondage 
and then, if God wills, you can unbind others 
too.’’ The Pandit understood what real 
freedom is, and so the idea of going to the king 
to teach him and get some monetary reward 
completely vanished from his mind. And 
then it was the king who came in all humility 
to the Pandit’s house and begged him to teach 
him the wisdom of God. 

There is a simple test to ] distinguish pam 
vidya from apara. When we are pursuing 
apara vidya, the ego of knowledge will be in 
full bloom. We will be conscious of our 
intellectual acumen and claim the honour due 
to such excellence. But when we are lost in 
para vidya, the ego vanishes hke the salt doll 
that has stepped into the sea. The saltiness 
remains but not the doll form. Para Hdya 
makes us utterly selfless. Sri Ramakrishna 
was never tired of remarking that the words 
of wisdom that flowed from his lips were not 
the result of his intellectual activity. The 
Divine Mother, he would say, thrust the words 
through his throat. He was but an instrument 
through whom the Divine wisdom i^ued. Sri 
Ramakrishna was the unique exampte of an 
author who claimed no .copyright 1 He had, 
by the Mother’s grace, free access to the 
boundless ocean of Divine wisdom. He was 
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the conduit through which that nectar flowed 
and his only duty was not to put any impedi¬ 
ment in the path of that flow. 

There is however one feature about the para 
vidya that Sri Raniakrishna exemplified. If a 
knowcr of apara \idya be called a Pandit, and 
a knower of para vidya, a Jnani, Sri Rama- 
krishna was a knower who transcended both 
these levels and functioned as a Vijnani. He 
was not content that he had attained the para 
vidya. He was in veritable agony to share it 
with all willing souls. After he had realised 
the Divine beyond all reservations, he used to 
literally cry out from the house-top for 
disciples to whom he could impart the treasure. 
And w'hen Naren, his most beloved disciple, 
wanted to remain perpetually in Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi, the Master admonished him for the 
narrowness of his outlook. Naren was not 
to be a tender, though lovely, creeper but a 
huge banyan tree under which an army of 
elephants could be tied. The para vidya, 
the Master gave Naren was for being broad¬ 
cast to the whole world. Highly significant 
was the dream that the Holy Mother saw in this 
connection. She had a vision of the Master 
plunging into the Ganges and getting dissolved 


in it and Naren scooping up the water in his 
joined palms and sprinkling it everywhere. 
It was a prophetic pre-view of what Swamiji 
was to accomplish with the message he had 
derived from his Great Master. It c^as after 
this vision that the Holy Motljer gave Swamiji 
permission to cross the seas and attend the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago to make 
Indian wisdom familiar to the West. 

Para vidya stands for supreme ‘tremty, 
but then it is not a static serenity, it is a dynamic 
one. The Vijnani does not shy away fvem the 
world of imperfect men and women, bjjt makes 
himself available to everyone witl r ut any 
manner of distinction, leaving it to the recipient 
to absorb as much of the Divine av ‘•e can. 
He is the sun who does not keep himself aloof 
high up in the sky, but sheds his Jiahl .snd heat 
impartially, allowing each one to p.ri.^ke of 
the radiance according to his cap:ic/y .ind 
choice. 

Wc often call anylhmg highly diffiruli as 
brahma vidya, another name for para vidya. 
But if only we iiavc eyes to see and he.irJ to 
understand, we can absorb para vidya '-pon- 
taneously'as the sunshine around us. 


SIMHA VALOKANAM 

Rich Poverty 

Prof. NICHOLAS ROERICH 

Prof. Nicholas Roerich, the eminent Russian Painter, no? an Indian in spirit \'>ho 
made the majestic Himalayas his home. A friend of Tagore and an admirer of 
Mahatmaji he had a profound insight into the nuances of Indian thought and has 
left us fascinating sketches with pen and brush of Indian culture. In this article he 
explains how the simple is beautiful and outer material poverty can he the gateway to 
inner spiritual riches. 

HORACE says: “Poverty impelled me to he became the World Saint, whose name 
inspiration.” It is astonishing when we and image kindled and. inspired myriads of 
recall that so long as St. Francis was the rich hearts towards achievement, 
middle-class citizen he did not attract any Perusing the pages of the most varied histories 
one’s attention. But as he wedded Signora of men we always come to the same unwavering 
Poverty and efiter^ upon his spiritual path, assertion, that wealth is not notable in history 
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as the tiest means of achievement. Sheik 
Humayu'j at the birth of his great son Akbar, 
was so poor that he could not give more than 
a few grains of musk to his friends, as the 
custonuiv gift distributed on such occasions. 

The bankers of Babylon were very rich, 
but h*>torv has not preserved their names. 
Such lunies arc useless in the narrative of 
human achievements as long as they did not 
sponso -ultural work. The chronicle of the 
moveirci s of humanity remains for the un- 
prejudi'^id onlookers as something remarkable 
accord''', to its inner justice. 

Co'Komporaries create many lies and injus¬ 
tices, ''ut time itself makes some signi<'>cant 
change-, m accordance with the laws of exist¬ 
ence. If' mtrary to il'icse contemporaries, these 
laws II' into relief all piogressive movements 
and ren .ve into the abyss everything illusory, 
accidctti d and transitory. After all, history 
does ii 'i forget and sometimes, perhaps after 
centuttc., will accord due lustice to a heartfelt 
human driving towards general Bliss. 

The tnstory of humanity in its e.ssence re¬ 
mains human in the full sense of the word. 
Though' of gain, self-love, wrath and cruelty 
always lemain last in some shameful places, 
and no gold, no porphyry can conceal either 
ignorance or destruction. At the same time, 
each crcaliveness, each true constructive striv¬ 
ing remains unforgotten. Besides, history, 
with touching attention unknown though it 
comes, never forgets to stress everything self¬ 
less. Although in its own way, everything 
which .strives towards the bliss of humanity 
is marked. The same history brings us a 
multitude of the most unexpected information, 
which when analysed, makes an unusual mosaic, 
out of which much that is instructive for the 
future can be drawm by every one. 

In all manifestations of life we constantly 
see this crystallization of values, brought 
about by the cosmic consciousness. For some 
reason or other some signs and symbols become 
oUiterated, but others cross through unharmed 


and remain instructive through all the pertur¬ 
bations and tempests. The wise ancknt 
Chinese for some reason linked the symbol 
of the monetary sign with the symbol of a 
knife. And this symbol, time has brought 
to us unblemished. 

So also, untarnished and vivid time has 
brought to us the Images of St. Francis, St. 
Theresa and Si. Sergius and all those heroes 
of achievement, mighty in spirit, who, 
having renounced all the conventionalities of 
an imperfect earthly life, strove towards true 
values. And the great poet Horace, was not 
only unashamed, but spoke with great dignity 
of the significance of poverty for his inspiration. 
And the remarkable painter, Van Gogh, in 
sending to his cruel landlord his cut-off ear 
instead of rent, seemed to remind him of the 
ear which should know how to listen. If 
people would only understand where are the 
true values, the values truly needed by them, 
where lives that generous poverty w'hich is 
richer than anv riches! 

Certainly no one would state that trade is 
not needed. On the contrary each barter 
within the limits of culture, should be wel¬ 
comed. Therefore in our World League of 
Culture is included the participation of indus¬ 
trial enterprises; only they should be directed 
along cultural paths. But one ought always 
to remark that the corner-stone does not 
belong to capital and trade, as was so often 
signified during these days of perturbation. 
In true co-operation, upon cultural standards, 
every labour, every trade and every production 
will only serve to enhance the Beautiful Garden. 

In his ‘Niebelungen Ring,’ Wagner presents 
many cosmic moments. Unforgettable also 
remains the significant dialogue of Wotan with 
Mime in which Wotan permits Mime to ask 
him three questions. Wotan replies to all 
questions beyond the clouds and cunning 
underworld questions of Mime, but wandering 
far. Mime forgot to ask that which was most 
necessary for him. Wotan said to Mime: 
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‘Thou hast wandered far, thou hast risen to 
the clouds and penetrated under the earth but 
that which was so needed to thee, thou [didst 
not ask. And now thou will be mine.’ Has 
not humanity, in ail its errings and waverings, 
forgotten to ask about and to think of that 
which was so undeferably needed? 

The book “Fiery World” says: “Thus the 
dark forces have brought the planet to su ch a 
condition that no earthly decision can restore 
the conventional welfare. No one can believe 
that the earthly standards of yesterday are 
applicable tomorrow. Thus, humanity is again 
in need of understanding the meaning of its 
short presence in an earthly state. Only by a 
basic definition of its existence in a dense 
condition and the understanding of the subtle 
and fiery world, can one strengthen one’s exi.s- 
tence. One must not think that a spectre of 
trade can even temporarily afford a firm exis¬ 
tence. Life has turned into trade; but which 
of the teachers of life were traders? You 
know the great symbol of the driving of the 
moneylenders from out the temple; but is 
not earth itself a temple? Ts not MahaJ Meru 
the foot of the Summit of Spirit? Thus one 
can point out to the inhabitants of Earth upon 
the destined peaks. 

“Let us not forget that each moment must 
belong to the New World. The World of 
thought constitutes the living link between 
the Subtle and Fiery Worlds; it enters as the 
nearest impetus of the World of Fire. Thought 
does not exist without lire and fire is being 
transmuted into creative thought. The mani¬ 
festation of thought is already realised. 


Likewise shall be realised the Great 
Fire-OM.” 

The same book reminds us: “People affirm 
that before a war or calamity, forest fires and 
other conflagrations take place. It does not 
matter whether these always occur, but it is 
significant that the people’s belief notes the 
fiery tension before world catastrophes. The 
wisdom of the people allots to Fire a remar¬ 
kable place. God visits the people in Fire. 
The same fiery element was chosen as the 
highest Court. The annihilation of evil takes 
places through Fire. The manifestation of 
mishaps is followed by burning. Likejvise, 
in the entire trend of people's thinking, one 
can sec fiery paths. People lighted the oil- 
lamps and people carry the torches manifested 
at services. Solemn is the Fiery element in 
the people’s understanding! Thus, let us draw 
not from superstition, but from the people’s 
heart.” 

“Sincere self-perfecting is not egotism, but 
has world significance. The thought about 
improvement does not only pertain to onself; 
such thought carries in itself the necessary 
flame needed for many kindlings of the heart. 
As fire brought into quarters filled with com¬ 
bustible substance will always ignite, thus the 
fiery thought pierces the space and will inevi¬ 
tably attract to itself the questioning hearts.” 

Thus when poverty impelled towards inspi¬ 
ration, then the spiritual fire appeared as an 
inexhaustible source of generosity and abund¬ 
ance. And the history of the world respects 
just these sacred signs of the Spirit. 

{Vedanta Kesari, October 1933) 


Only when a wa\e falls back into the sea can it become unlimited, 
never can it be so as a wave. Then after it has become the sea, it can become 
a wave again and as big a one as it pleases. Break your identification with 
the wave, and know that you are free. • 

—SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 



Teachings of Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother 

SWAMI SARVAGATANANDA 

Swami Sarvagatananda of the Vedanta Society, Providence, U.S.A., has made a very 
choice collection of the Holy Mother's teachings from a variety of sources. The following 
are the excerpts from a forthcoming publication of Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 


“There is no treasure equal to con¬ 
tentment and no virtue equal to fortitude.” 

“People complain about their griefs 
and sorrows and how they pray to God but 
find no relief from pain. But grief itself is a 
gift from God. It is the symbol of His com¬ 
passion.Tell me, who is there in the world 

who has not had to bear sorrow? Vrinda 
once said to Krishna, ‘Who said you are merci¬ 
ful? As Rama you filled Sita’s life with 
sorrow; as Krishna you fill Radha’s life with 
sorrow. In Kamsa’s prison your parents 
weep for you night and day. Yet we call 
upon you. because he who takes your Name 
has no fear of death!’ ” 

“Is faith so cheap, my child? Faith 
is the last word. If one has faith, the goal 
is practically reached.” 

“He who has really prayed to the 
Master, even once, has nothing to fear. By 
praying to him constantly one gets ecstatic 
love (Prema Bhakti) through his grace. This 
Prema, my child, is the innermost thing of 
spiritual life. The /Gopis of Vrindavan attain¬ 
ed to it. They were not aware of anything 
in the world excepting Sri Krishna. A line 
in one of Nilakantha’s songs says, ‘One should 
cherish with great care this precious jewel of 
Prema.’ ” 

“What does a man become by realizing 
God? Docs he grow two horns? No, what 
happens is, that he develops discrimination 
between the real and unreal, obtains spiritual 
consciousness, and goes beyond life and 
death. God is realized in spirit. How else 
can CKne see God? Has God talked to any 
Oae'who is devoid of tpiritnal fervour? One 
V.K. VIII ’82-3 


envisions God in spirit, talks to Him, and 
establishes a relationship with Him in spirit.” 

“In one word one should desire of 
God desirelessness. For desire alone is at the 
root of all suffering. It is the cause of repeated 
births and deaths. It is the obstacle in the 
way of liberation.” 

“However spiritual a man may be, 
he must pay the tax for the use of the body 
to the last farthing (i.e., undergo suffering and 
death incidental to the embodied state). But 
the difference between a great soul and an 
ordinary man is this: the latter weeps while 
leaving this body, whereas the former laughs. 
Death seems to him a mere play.” 

“Sri Ramakrishna would say, ‘Musk 
forms in the navel of the deer. Being fascinat¬ 
ed with its smell, the deer runs hither and 
thither. It does not know where the frag¬ 
rance comes from. Likewise God resides 
in the human body, and man does not know 
it. Therefore he searches everywhere for bliss, 
not knowing that it is already in him.’ God 
alone is real. All else is false.” 

“It is the nature of water to flow down¬ 
wards, but the sun’s rays lift it up towards the 
sky. Likewise it is the very nature of the 
mind to go to lower things, to objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, but the grace of God can make the mind 
go towards higher objects.” 

Disciple: “Some say that one achieves 
nothing through work. One can succeed in 
spiritual life only through Japa and meditation.” 

Mother: “How have they known as to 
what will give success and what will not? 
Does one achieve everything by practising 
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Japa and meditation for a few days? Nothing 
whatever is achieved unless Mahamaya clears 
the path. Didn’t you notice the other day 
that a person’s brain became deranged because 
he forced himself to excessive prayer and 
meditation? If one’s head becomes deranged, 
one’s life becomes useless. The intelligence 
of a man is very precarious. It is like the 
thread of a screw. If one thread is loosened, 
then he goes crazy. Or he becomes entangled 
in the trap of Mahamaya and thinks himself to 
be very intelligent. He feels that he is quite 
all right. But if the screw is tightened in a 
different direction, one follows the right path 
and enjoys peace and happiness. One should 


always recollect God and pray to Him for 
right understanding. How many are there 
who can meditate and practise lapa all the 
time? At first they earnestly practise these 
disciplines, but their brains become heated 
in the long run by sitting oonstantly on their 
prayer rugs. They become very vain. They 
also suffer from mental worries by reflecting 
on different things. It is much better to work 
than to allow the mind to roam at large. 
For when the mind gets a free scope to 
wander, it creates much confusion. My Naren 
thought of these things and wisely founded 
institutions where people would do dis¬ 
interested work.” 


How to Seek God 

SWAM! YATISWARANANDA 
{continued from the issue of July ’82) 

{Swami Yatiswarananda (1898—1966), a former Vice-President of the Ramakrishna 
Order and an illustrious disciple of Revered Swami Brahmanandaji Mahara/, contributed 
much to spiritual life by his talks and articles in India and abroad. He guided hundreds 
of persons on the spiritual path. His hooks like Adventures in Religious Life, The 
Divine Life, Universal Prayers and Meditation and Spiritual Life are justly famous. 
The Swami was in charge of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore, for lor^. Brief 
notes of the weekly lectures he gave at the Ashrama were recorded by one of the listeners 
during the period 1954-55 and 1958-59, The Vedanta Kesari is happy to ptesent these 
notes as a serial. We are indebted to Sri S. V. Unnikrishnan, Senior Deputy 
Accountant General, Delhi, for the manuscript. We are sure that all aspirants 
will find these articles immensely useful in their Sadhana as well as in under¬ 
standing spiritual truth. This is the seventeenth instalment of the series.) 


The world is all maya, we say. Then why 
should we perform our duties? Do we really 
feel the world to be unreal? Till that con¬ 
sciousness arises in us, there is no way but to 
perform our duties. Daily, for some time 
at least, we should try to raise our consciousness 
to the level of the Atman, beyond body and 
mind. Then everything will be set right of 
its own accord. In meditation we try to 
become one with the Ishtam, merging the Atman 
in the Paramatman. This is the required 
practice. In the drama of Ufe, wb play our 
part as mother, father, fnend; and so oik. 


If the actress playing the queen’s role in a drama 
thinks that it is real and begins acting like a 
queen in her everyday life, what would happen? 
A king in a drama cannot be a king in 'tha 
world. If they behave like king and queen, 
they will land in a lunatic asylum! This world 
has become a mad-house. A bubble sticks to 
another bubble and both burst. They do 
not see the ocean bdhind. People like Sri 
Ramakrishna saw the ocean in the bubbtea 
too. They could see the All-pervading ReidKty 
in the world. Thus the whole oom>^tioti 
should dtange. Tba deer seeing water in'‘a 
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mirage, runs to reach the water and dies at 
last after a fruitless hunt. In the same way. 
people try to hnd happiness in the world. 
They do find it, no doubt, but always mixed 
with much misery. They do not mind a lot 
of misery followed by a drop of joy. That has 
become their fate. People see others suffering 
in the world but gain no experience from it. 
As Yudhishthira said, the most wonderful 
thing in this world is that, though seeing 
people dying all around us, we still think that 
we have no death to face. We try to arrange 
things on a permanent basis. How to remove 
the delusion and practise self-control? The 
founder of the Quaker movement suggested to 
his friend a way of getting rid of the habit 
of drinking; “As soon as you hold the filled 
glass in your hand, drop it.” Yes, that is the 
way, but is it easy to do? However difficult, 
it should be done. 

Feel the Presence of God everywhere 

How to get peace and bliss in life? The 
Lord is the source of infinite peace and bliss. 
By thinking of Him we get a little of His peace 
and bliss. By selfless work we can get peace. 
The highest state of peace is moksha. Identi¬ 
fying ourselves with the Reality is the highest 
state. But it is a long way to go. Till you 
reach that state, what should you do? As 
you go higher and higher while climbing a 
hill, you see a lot of beautiful scenery and 
feel happier and happier. So also in spiritual 
life. As you elevate your mind to higher states, 
you attain more and more peace and bliss. 
Worshipping sat-cit-ananda, we are lifted above 
our limited body-mind consciousness. We 
should feel that we are the reflection of that 
ananda. By this practice, emotions of anger 
and hatred are eliminated and wa\es of har¬ 
mony are maintained in the mind. The final 
state of total identification is a great ideal, 
beyond the reach of many aspirants. So our 
conception ^ould be: “He is the Creator, 
Infinite Light, of which we are beams”. By 
japa and meditatkm we should purify the 
mind. In the North when Sadbus meet each 
(Hher, ask; “Js your vision dearV”— 


meaning the «ipiritual vision. God is the only 
Reality, the world has no abiding reality. 
The mind should never forget this truth. A 
moment of joy and long hours of misery, that 
is this world, .lust as a hungry person longs 
for food, you should long for God. Knowingly 
or unknowingly we long for peace, to go back 
to that Infinite state and become inactive. 
That is a negative attitude. People want God 
just to alleviate their misery. Sri Rama- 
krishna said that the same Supreme Spirit is 
inside and outside. Hence God's presence 
should be felt in the world around us too. 
In the midst of your duties, remember Him; 
prepare the mind well and call on Him. This 
is the only way to enjoy peace in this world. 
Let the quality of your meditation improve. 
When you are hungry, do you sit at the table 
for half an hour to get the appetite? Cer¬ 
tainly not. You will have no patience to wait. 
So also prepare the mind all through the day 
for meditation. Be hungry for spiritual food. 
Great appetite should be created for spiritual 
practices. Whenever you call on Him, do so 
whole-heartedly, even if it be only for a short 
time. Why do vse forget God? It is through 
maya or ignorance. Do you love Him us 
much as you love the things of the world? It 
is a strange phenomenon that we believe the 
unreal to be real and vice versa. After great 
introspection we feel the spiritual conscimisness 
present in us. We are Atman identified with 
body and mind. Who is free from this mad* 
ness? Only men of realisation know this. 
In the course of our inner evolution, we feel 
that the world is unreal and we get a glimpse 
of the illusory nature of the world. Then 
we become eager to be one with the Reality. 
What is the way to reach Reality? There 
are two ways. The negative way is to try 
to get rid of various miseries, physical and 
mental, and the positive way is to feel the Bliss 
of the Supreme Spirit. After receiving blows 
after blows, one turns towards God. Tilt we 
realise the unreal nature of the world, insigni¬ 
ficant things are treated as significant. Many 
cannot stand the idea that we are living in a 
world of imperaianence. This world which 
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we consider as very important is forgotten in 
sleep. The child in sleep does not care even 
for its mother. Our world concept and values 
will change when we awaken to the Reality. 
The human desire for liberation, holy company 
and the strength to strive are the Grace of God. 
The culmination of Divine Grace is liberation. 
We are trying to dispel the clouds. As the 
clouds grow thinner, a little light shines. When 
a glimpse of the Reality is perceived, we will be 
enthusiastic to get more and more light, till 
we are completely enlightened. 

A .song contains the following lines:— 

“O Lord! 1 did not aspire to you 

But You wanted me before I sought You. 

You Yourself have revealed to me...." 

It is God that attracts us to Him. In fact^ 
spiritual life begins after you get a glimpse 
of God. Till then we arc in the preparatory 
stage. We always long to be united with the 
Infinite. Why? There can be no finite with¬ 
out the Infinite. God is the ground and the 
reality of our individuality. But the “bubble” 
thinks so much of itself all the time, forgetting 
the ‘ocean’, though it has no existence apart 
from the latter. 

Always have an ideal to work for. Then 
life becomes worth living. We find joy in 
serving others. That is a sign of improvement. 
For the worldly-minded, there are various 
ways of breaking the monotony of life—seeing 
a new picture, meeting friends, gossiping 
and so on. Such persons develop a purely 
material character and acquire evil habits. 
Instead of this, think noble thoughts, take some 
time for meditation and do japa. Thus the 
finite comes in touch with the Infinite. Man 
gets a taste of real joy. Day by day a higher 
and higher conception of the Deity is reached. 
One understands that the Ddty one wordiips 
is an aspect of the Supreme and that it is tb« 
one Self that shines in all. Play your part in 
life intelligently and consdously . mid not 
mechanic^y, keeping the Reality always in 
vietv. Meditation and sjriritual ]^»ctices am 


essential in every way. Fulfil your worldly 
duties, but at least once a day you must 
get rid of everything and be absorbed in 
that Infinite Spirit. Otherwise work becomes a 
drudgery and life ceases to have any meaning. 
We try to know everything ^which is outside 
without ever thinking of ourselves. These 
external objects are like toys and one gets 
tired of them. A state comes when the soul 
yearns for Self reali7ation. The Chandogya 
Upanisad narrates how Narada, having studied 
many sastras, mantra.s etc., was yet not happy 
and went to his guru for instruction on Self- 
knowledge. This is the hunger of the soul. 
In spite of all material comforts there is soihe- 
thing wanting, a discontent. It is a blessing 
if this hunger comes at a young age. Then 
one lakes to spiritual practices. The mind 
should be purified through study and con¬ 
templation. When the soul knows that it is 
a part of the whole, there is satisfaction. We 
are all pleasure-seekers but do not know the 
correct place where we should seek it or the 
nature of it. The Self is the source of all joy 
and we should look for Him within ourselves. 
He is sat-cit-ananda and it is easy to think 
of Him in one’s ishtam rather than in anything 
else. If we love our little self so much, how 
much more we should love the Infinite! The 
holy name and form lead us to the nameless 
and formless. If our real nature is misery 
can we ever have happiness? Our real nature 
is infinite joy. We bind and limit ourselves. 
Can the finite exist without the Infinite? The 
wave without the ocean? Think that you are 
carrying God within your heart and work 
with the right spirit. What is needed is since¬ 
rity and eagerness. We are distinct from the 
body and mind and inseparable from the Lord. 
Repetition of the Divine Name, dwelling on 
the meaning and imagining the living picture 
of the Deity leads to the awakeniog of the 
Spirit. He incarnates Himself from age to 
age. One need not seek any heh> outside 
since He aloiw works throuj^ one and aR, 
You ^duld pray: “Revetd to me what Yow 
are and what I am.’* 
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Open your heart to God 

Some devotees complain that they cannot 
do spiritual practice regularly for various 
reasons, such as lack of time, restlessness of 
mind, etc. Often they do not reveal the 
real sources of their mental disturbance. It 
is of no use to hide anything; hidden factors 
are a burden to the mind and they act as impu¬ 
rities; then the mind will not be calm. Do not 
harbour secrets in your heart. Open your 
heart to God. If we have weaknesses, let 
us not publish them to the whole world. Let 
us analyse them and identify them and then 
we shall find ways and means to remove them. 
Some devotees who come to us want us to solve 
their problems, but they hide the real trouble. 
It IS then very difficult to instruct them. That 
is why so much stress is laid on a moral life as 
a pre-requisite to spiritual life. Lead your 
life in such a w'..y that you need not hide any¬ 
thing from anybody. For this you have to 
prepare your mind and regulate your living 
habits. If you want to practise Bhakti Yoga 
you must have certain prerequisites. Try to 
be as detached as possible. We waste a good 


deal of energy in thinking of results; detadi- 
nwnt would help us to avoid such wastage. 
Mind should be calm and pure. The danger 
in spiritual life is that easily and unknowingly 
we become selhsh and proud. So at the 
beginning bf your prayer salute all the human 
beings and pray for the welfare of all. This 
purifies the mind. Nothing can be achieved 
with a narrow, shrunken mind. People habi¬ 
tually grumble however much they have. 
Contentment is necessary. With Divine Con¬ 
sciousness, we shall open ourselves to Truth. 
Let not our ego stand between the Truth 
and ourselves. Then only the Peace which 
ever flows will enter into us. Try to go deeper 
and deeper into the Atman. Let us regulate 
the energy that is flowing through us and thus 
achieve mental and physical harmony. Then 
we should meditate with a calm mind and 
Divine joy should be absorbed during medita¬ 
tion. Be prepared to give spiritual dignity 
to everyone. To the extent the mind becomes 
pure, to that extent the light shines When 
we get a glimpse of something higher, then 
we come to realise that we are achieving some¬ 
thing by our spiritual practice. 


The Wisdom of Samkhya in the Gita 

Dr. B. C. BERA 

(continued Jrom the issue of July '82) 

(When in Kurukshetra, at the elcienth hour, Ar/una downtools, declaring that war 
is a sin and he will not fight, Krishna smiles, and points out to him two vistas—that 
of Samkhya and that of Yoga. This leads to further trouble as Arfuna demands 
to be told which of the paths he is to adopt. Then follows a superb exposition of 
the essential identity of the two paths and the unitary nature of the goal. What looks 
at first glance as an ingenious \iord-juggler) on the part of Krishna, the Stealer 
of Hearts, is on a little thinking, seen to be the finest harmonization of the appa¬ 
rent contradiction implicit in everything mundane. With very simple words the Gita 
takes us up a most arduous climb. Samkhya and Yoga are but two eyes that together 
ensure the single vision. In this article. Dr. Bera of Kanpur elucidates the rationale 
behind the concept and discipline of Samkhya Buddki, the Wisdom of the Samkhya.) 

How to know that Brahman does exist (asat) but of something which is existent 
and that the individtjal can become the Brah- (sat). Of this existent thih^ there is no non¬ 
man is now described.' Becoming OMmTi) becoming (abhara) i.e., the absence of becom- 
is not of something which is nbn-edstent ing. However, there is an end state (•nth) 
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of both the existent thing (sat) and its attribute 
‘becoming’ (bhava). That state is the state 
of Tat, the Brahman. This has been seen by 
the sages, the real seers. (Gita-ll. 16). 

The ideas contained in this sloka may be 
explained thus. The individual under discuss¬ 
ion is manifest now. Before his becoming 
manifest he was unmanifest. To think that 
he was not existent while he was unmanifest 
is illogical and impossible, because something 
non-existent cannot change into something 
existent. That the individual is existent in 
the present manifest state is evident. (Further 
proof of his existence in the present manifest 
state is given later in the explanation of the 
sloka 18 of this chapter.) It is also clear 
that the manifest individual will become 
unmanifest again. Then too, he will become 
something existent, whatever the form, because 
something existent cannot change to something 
non-existent. Thus the individual was 
existent in the past, is existent in the present 
and will remain existent in the future. Again, 
the individual was unmanifest before, be has 
become manifest now; so he is associated with 
the predicate ‘becoming’. The individual will 
now become unmanifest again. Therefore this 
predicate ‘becomii^’ is still associated with 
him. Thus his predicate becoming from past 
to present continues up to future and does not 
become absent from him, i.e., he does not 
continuously remain manifest but becomes 
unmanifest again. So the individual is always 
existent and always possesses the predicate 
‘becoming’, the predicate continuously oscillating 
between the manifest and the unmanifest 
states. In other words, it may be said that the 
individual is sat and has bfaava, that he is not 
asat and has no abhava. This state of affairs 
with the individual prevails during his stay 
within the domain of time. It is however, 
possible for him to go beyond the three states 
of time, past, present and future and become 
(rttalatita (cf. Mandukya Up. Mantra 1; 
Svetasvatara Up.-Vi. 5) and reach the timeless 
State, That is the state of the Brahman, 
the in^di# teaches that state, h^ 


an existent being (sat) and his attribute becoming 
(Miava) merge together in the Brahman such 
that he along with his becoming becomes 
neither existent (na sat) nor non-existent (na 
asat). That is the end state (anta) of the 
individual and this is the stfate of Tat, the 
Brahman. This state is also known as the 
state of amrita or the state of the Supreme 
Self. 

This Tat, the Brahman, is imperishable. 
Everything in the universe is created by Him. 
Nobody can destroy Him. Thus He is ever¬ 
present, omnific and omnipotent. Krishna 
instructs Arjuna to know Him, which evideAtly 
means that Arjuna does not as yet know the 
Brahman fully. 

The individual self is embodied. Bodies 
are said to be his, but really they are not his, 
they are only appended to him. They are 
temporary, they have an end. The individual 
self is permanent, he has no end, he himself 
is the end, because he is the same as the eternal 
Supreme Self, Bodies are perishable, the,indi¬ 
vidual self is not perishable. Therefore Arjuna 
should fight. The self is not provable. Why 
is the self not provable? His existence is too 
self-evident to need a proof. The individual 
self in the pure state is just existent; he has 
no predicate. Anything predicated about him 
is not his but becomes his body (defaa). So 
to prove him is to prove that he just exists. 
The proof is this:—No individual doubts 
his own existence; even if he doubts, his very 
doubt proves that he exists; for otherwise 
who is doubting? Furthermore, others cannot 
doubt his existence, because in that case every¬ 
thing will be in doubt and nothing can be 
proved. So with respect to the self no proof 
is called for or is relevant. In fact, the self 
is the First Principle and all proofs about 
things are based on and centred around Him 
(Katha Up.-II. 3.12, 43). Krishna instructs 
Aijuna to fight. Why should Arjuna fight? 
Aijuna should fight for destroying the dehas 
attached to the self so that 1m may 
gt, a|id .know the true nature (ff the Mlf. 
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If an individual's level of knowledge is such 
that he thinks that the self is a killer, that 
means that as yet he has not known the self 
correctly (vide. Gita, 1.35). Again, if an 
individual thinks that the seif is killed, then 
that individual, too, does not know the self 
correctly (vide, Gita, 1.46). The truth is 
that the self neither kills nor is killed. He 
is never born nor does he ever die. It is not 
that after becoming, he does not attain to 
non-becoming again. He is unborn, ever¬ 
present and original. The self appears to be 
born when a body is attached to him; he 
appears to die when the body is detached 
from him. When a body adheres to him, 
he is said to become, i.e., to come into being 
(embodiment), which means that he has come 
to 4 certain state after leaving a previous 
state. It is also not correct to think that this 
predicate embodiment remains sticking to him 
permanently, because eventually it does leave 
him restoring him to his former state. When 
the body goes away or is ousted from the 
embodied self, it is said that the body has 
died or has been killed. When the body is 
thus killed, the self is not killed but becomes 
the self in his original pure form, free from 
all appendages. 

How does a person knoNv that the individual 
self is imperishable, eternal, unborn and 
unchanging? He knows this by killing some¬ 
one, by employing someone else to do the 
killing and by becoming purusha (i.e., by not 
doing anything himself). Well, then, whom 
does he kill? Whom does he employ for 
the killing? How does he become purusha? 
The answers to these questions are described 
in detail in the remaining slokas of this chapter 
of the Gita. In advance we may point out 
those particular slokas that are quite expressive: 
He kills bodies (Oita-11. 20, 22), he employs 
yoga for doing the kilting (Gita-II. 38) and 
and he becomes piffusha* by knowing the 
true nature of the embodied self (Gita-II. 25, 30), 


Let us now bring out and explain the answers 
at some length. In the preceding sloka it 
has been said that when the body is killed, the 
self is not killed. The answer is seconded 
in the following sloka (sloka 22) where it is 
stated that an embodied self casts off worn-out 
bodies and takes on others which are new, just 
as a person abandons worn-out clothes and puts 
on others which are new. When all bodies 
are cast off, the self attains to its pure state. In 
this pure state he is free from all extraneous 
matters. Weapons do not sever this pure self, 
fire does not burn him, water does not wet 
him and wind does not dry him. Unlike 
bodies he cannot be severed, burnt, wetted 
or dried. He is eternal, all-pervading, persis¬ 
tent, immovable and ever-present. He is said 
to be unmanifest, unthinkable and unalterable. 
Krishna emphasizes that after knowing the 
embodied self to be such, Arjuna should have 
no cause for any regrets. 

Krishna has so far described the self with a 
number of predicates. These predicates fall 
into two distinct sets. According to the first 
set, the individual self takes birth by taking up 
material bodies; he feels the contacts of child¬ 
hood, youth, old age, cold, heat, pleasure, 
pain, etc,, can know the true nature of the 
self and become the Supreme Self. He can 
know when his bodies are worn-out and when 
they should be cast off. These predicates 
indicate that the self is active atfd living. 
According to the second set, the self does not 
take birth, does not die, nor is he killed; he 
is unborn, immortal, indestructible, immovable, 
unalterable, persistent and so on, and therefore 
he is something inactive and lifeless. Though 
these two sets of predicates are opposite to 
one another, they find full accommodation 
and compatibility in the self. This fact is 
known only to a person who has known the 
self clearly and completely. One whose know¬ 
ledge of the self is not yet perfect finds these 
predicates to be contradictory ‘ and incapable 


*Gtie Incurs sin by doing what one ^ould not do. However, sin, if incurred, is burnt ofiT 
by the fire of kttdwied]^ of the self. (Br^adUranyaka Up.-I. 3.2-6,1. 4lU Mdddaka Up.-Itl. 2.9)', 
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of co-existence. Aijuna’s knowledge of the 
self is not yet perfect. So he is liable to think 
in view of the above predicates that the self 
is something which is either alive and ever- 
born or lifeless and cver-dcad; even then 
Aijuna should not regret over such a con¬ 
ception of his as this. The reason is that the 
conclusion thus drawn by him is not wrong, 
and that he is on the right path towards know¬ 
ledge. However, his knowledge is not yet 
perfect and is still within the jurisdiction of 
time. And within this jurisdiction both birth 
and death exist; they follow each other and 
they are unavoidable. Thus a being who 
has been born must have died before this birth 
and will also surely die hereafter. His present 
birth is both preceded and followed by death. 
This is an inevitable matter within the domain 
of time and in such a matter, which is beyond 
one’s control, neither Aijuna nor anybody 
else should have any regrets. Beings have 
their origin in the Unmanifest Self (Brahman), 
they have their end also in the Unmanifest 
Self, only in the interval they arc manifest. 
Thus beings come out of the Brahman and go 
back into Him. In the intervening manifest 
state they still exist in the Brahman, always 
remaining inseparable from Him, their mani¬ 
festness being only a temporary acquired predi¬ 
cate. This is a fact which is extremely difficult 
to grasp. It is here where lies the cause of 
one’s regrets*. Well, what is that cause? 
There is rarely someone who sees the self, 
there is rarely another who talks about him, 
there is rarely a third one who hears about 
him. But there will still be someone who, 
even after hearing, does not know him. Thus 
most people lack the interest or the ability 
to know the self and Arjuna is one of them. 
So herein lies the cause of Arjuna’s regret. 
Wbat he should regret about is his avidya, 
his ignorance of the true nature of the embodied 
self and not the actions he has already done or 
the actions he has to do thereafter. 


Krishna now recapitulates the essence of the 
individual selves. Any individual self is an 
embodied self. He can never be killed. He 
is present in the body of every creature. All 
creatures come into being out of him. Thus 
all embodied individual selves are none other 
than the eternal Supreme*Self. Once Aijuna 
is firm in this knowledge, he will be beyond 
the bounds of all regrets. 

So far Krishna has told Arjuna that the 
cause of one’s grief is one’s avidya (ignorance) 
of the Supreme Seif; and then he has descri¬ 
bed in detail how one can acquire the knowledge 
of the Supreme Self and get rid of one’s grief. 

In the next section comprising the slokas 
31 to 38 Krishna has described the practical 
method which is particularly applicable to 
Arjuna and other Kshatriyas of his category 
who refuse to accept a battle coming spon¬ 
taneously to them. Arjuna is specifically 
instructed how and with whom he should 
fight so that he can avert sin and attain sreyas 
(Brahman), fighting and killing notwithstanding. 

We have seen that Duryodhana would not 
return to Arjuna and his brothers even an inch 
of their homeland without a battle (Maha- 
bharata-V. 58.18, V. 127.25). So the battle 
of Kurukshetra came upon Arjuna without 
his asking. Again on the battle-field when his 
enemies became ready, the urge to fight came 
to Arjuna spontaneously and his hands were 
up ready with bow and arrows. But be hesitated 
to respond to this spontaneous call, as he was 
uncertain about the spiritual outcome of the 
battle. He examined the pros and cons of the 
battle, found fault with it and decided to 
shun it. Krishna pointed out that his decision 
was wrong and that he should not hesitate to 
accept a battle coming of its own accord. 
Aijuna’s hesitation clearly shows that he is 
ignorant of the correct way of. tackling the 
situation facing him. In other words, he is 
ignorant of his own dharma. That again 
means that he is ignorant the Supreme 


^ The word ^porUhvem' is derived froat the pausarive verbro^rflv (with jw/) JijK a^ipg 
krit It is an objective qualifying avkfyariiftdei^toodX ' ‘ 
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Self. The conclimon which now inevitably 
follows is that Aijuna has to acquire the know¬ 
ledge of his own dhanna first before he can 
tacUe the present situation correctly. Now 
he is on the battle-field and he has refused to 
fight. His refusal has given rise to''another 
battle, the battle with his own Dharma, because 
his refusal is due to his ignorance, which has 
produced in him likes and dislikes, namely, 
fighting certain opponents and avoiding certain 
others. His tasks have now run into troubles 
Krishna points out that Arjuna's attempt 
to commit suicide is no solution. Of the two 
alternatives now present before Arjuna, namely, 
fighting with the Kauravas and fighting with 
his own Dharma, he has to accept one or other, 
be cannot avoid both. Which of the two to 
choose depends on Atjuna himself. The pros 
and cons of Aijuna’s accepting one alternative 
and leaving the other are pointed out to him by 
Krishna in order to help him make his choice. 
Then after completion of the tasks associated 
with his choice, he wiil inevitably be faced with 
another battle which is more difiScuIt and 
more important. Arjuna must win that battle. 
How he can do that , has been indicated by 
Krishna. After winning that battle Arjuna 
will come to know his own Dharma. He is 
advised that he should look upon his Dharma 
praisefully and that he should not digress from 
it thereafter. He is assured that equipped 
with the knowledge of his own Dharma he can 
face the present battle correctly and easily. 

The following is practically a verbatim 
translation of Krishna's own words as he 
taught to Arjuna in the above-mentioned 
eight slokas except that we have brought out 
and added the essential implicit ideas to the 
translation. 

Krishna says, Aijuna, you should discern 
with praise your own Dharma also (besides 
knowing the Supreme Self) and thereafter you 


should not digress from it, because a Kshatri^ 
by fighting a battle In accordance with his oWn 
Dharma, obtains sreyas (Brahman). This battle 
has come to you of its own accord as an open 
gate to heaven, and Kshatriyas who are sukhba 
(Chandogya Up.-VIs. 23.1 to VII. 25.2), i.e„ 
who are knowers of the Supreme Self (atmavkto) 
get such a battle. Now if you do not look 
upon this battle as conforming to your own 
Dharma, and fight it accordingly, this will 
constitute your abandoning your own Dharma 
as well as your praise for it; thereby you will 
incur sin. Thereupon people will go about 
saying that you have incurred attachment to 
eternal avidya (ignorance, which is a thing of 
no praise); and being thus engrossed m bodies, 
you will cross avidya only after death. Further¬ 
more, the great warriors, who are your ardent 
admirers, will think that you are refraining from 
battle out of fear and you will thereby go down 
in their esteem; and others, whp are your 
enemies will utter many unseemly words 
slandering you. Both the battle fronts arising 
out of the sin thus incurred by you are associa¬ 
ted with troubles. However one of them is. 
more troublesome. Which one is that? 
Depending on the battle front you choose, 
either you will be killed and go to heaven or 
you will win and enjoy the earth. Whatever 
the result, heaven or earth, rise above that. 
Be determined to fight; then you will get 
pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victoiy 
or defeat; look upon them as equally bad 
enemies; and in order to fight with them 
employ the method of yc^.* This way you 
will not incur sin and will finally rise above 
heaven and earth and attain sreyas (Brahman)." 

The Gita’s description of the wisdom of 
Samkhya ends here. From the description 
it will be ^n that this wisdom as viewer! by 
the Gita, is the same as the vidya of the Upani- 
shads. The way to attain this w isdom is yoga- 
vidhi, the method of yoga.*** (Concluded) 


* In the chiuse tato,yuddhaya yufyasva, tatah means with tAem (third cuse ending, plural of the 
pronoun tod as per mid of taddhita suffix, cf. svaratah—svo^end) and yujyasva means yogam hum — 
poixdivt yoga. 

** oti Kama Gitp^H, 39'53» it may be seen, ^mis with the method of yoga id detail, 

V.% vni 



The Gospel of Sn Sarada Devi 
The Holy Mother' 

Tr. BY SWAMI PRABHANANDA 

(SRI SARADA DEVI the Holy Mother has been aptly described as fin exemplar 
of the Motherhood of God. A mother’s love is unqualified and expresses itself tire- 
lesstv through innumerable channels, big and small. The Holy Mother lived the life of 
an ordinary rustic woman amidst haitdicaps galore, but the solicitude with which she 
looked after the physical comforts of all manner of people who came to her was 
matched only by the richness of the spiritual pabulum she served to the aspirants. 
‘Mayer Katha' in Bengali published by the Udbodhan is a treasure-trove of inci¬ 
dents that highlight the 'humanly divine aspects of the Holy Mother. 

The following is an excerpt from the English Translation of the book by Swami 
Prabhananda. It is to be shortly published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, under 


the title THE GOSPEL OFSRI SARADA 
^ixth instalment of the series.) 

Pointing to the flag hoisted on the top of 
the temple of Venimadhava at Varanasi, 
Mother observed, ‘You see me so incapaci¬ 
tated now, but when I visited Varanasi after 
the demise of the Master, I climbed to the top 
of the temple of Venimadhava to fasten the 
flag. I also climbed the Chandi Hill at Har- 
dwar and the Savitri Hill at Pushkara.’ 

In those days a certain monk of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order had been practising hard auste¬ 
rities at the Manikarnika'*Ghat at Varanasi. 
When I was leaving for Calcutta he told me, 
‘Please ask Mother when God will bestow His 
grace upon me.’ When I conveyed this to 
Mother, she became grave and said, ‘Write to 
him that there is no such rule that God's grace 
will fall on him simply because he is practising 
austerities. In olden times the ascetics pi^- 
tised austerities for thousands of years with 
their feet up and heads down, and with fires 
burning under them. Even then, only some 
of them received God’s grace at times; others 
did not receive it at all. It entirely depends on 
His will.’ 

At the Udbodhan house one day a young 
man expressed to Holy Mother his desire to 
become a monk. Smiling a little, Mother 
pdnted to a monk standing nearby and said, 


DEVI THE HOLY MOTHER This is the 

‘If everybody becomes a monk, who will look 
after them? Who will supply provisions for 
them?’ The young man nwrried* subsequently. 

Once it was proposed that I should travel 
to Varanasi in the company of a distinguished 
householder devotee of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
he had agreed to pay my fare. On hearing 
this. Holy Mother said to me, ‘You are a monk; 
won’t you be able to procure your passage 
money? They are householders; why should 
you travel with them? As you will all be 
travelling by the same compartment in the 
train, they might tell you, “Do this, do that.” 
Being a monk, why should you take such 
orders from them?’ 

On another occasion it was decided that I 
would be transferred from Calcutta to Varanasi, 
but as I could not make up my mind on this, 
I asked brother. She replied, ‘Look, people 
at Calcutta right from the morning rush about 
engaged in their job or business or something 
else, whereas people at Varanasi keep them¬ 
selves busy from wly morning in bathing in 
the Ganges, seeing Lord Viswanath, pract»mg 
japa and meditation, and so on.^..I added, 
‘But here I am engaged in your service.’ 
Mother replied, ‘Yes, this too i^ould be con¬ 
sidered so long M this body lasts,' 


*As recorded by Swami ’SaMarmda. 
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One day in the course of conversation Mother 
said, Ts the Master’s hair a trifle? After his 
passing away when I went to Prayag . (Allaha¬ 
bad), I carried some of his hair to offer at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jamuna. Stand¬ 
ing in still water I was holding the hair in my 
hand and was thinking of immersing it in the 
water, when-suddenly a wave rose and swept 
away the hair from my hand. The water, 


already sacred, took the hair from my hand in 
order to increase its sanctity.’ 

One day 1 asked Mother, ‘Mother, there 
are some who have different Gurus for their 
mantra and their saonyasa. Now, whom should 
they meditate upon as their Guru?’ Mother 
replied, ‘The giver of the mantra is the real 
Guru, for by following this mantra one obtains 
dispassion, renunciation, and sannyasa.’ 


A Short History of Hindu Monastic Traditions 

SWAMI SIDDHINATHANANDA 

(A Paper read on 7-7-81 at the Asirvanam Benedictine Monastery, Bangalore, 
during a Research Seminar at Post-Graduate level on "Monasticism in World Religions'. 
Swami Siddhinathananda of Sri Ramakrishna Order was Editor of the Prabuddha Keralam 
and has made as deep a study of Christianity us of Hinduism.) 


Aum Purnamadah purnamidam 
Purnat purnamudachyate 
Purnasya purnamadaya 
Purnameravasishyate. 

Monasticism means life in a monastery. 
Monastery is the residence of a community 
of monks. Monk is one who lives alone 
under religious vows. Then, how can a 
monk live in a monastery? It involves a 
contradiction. Yet it is an actual fact. 
This transformation of the solitary into a 
monastic holds the clue to the early monastic 
tradition. 

Why does a man become a monk? Is it 
natural for man to take to such a life? The 
power to think is what distinguishes man from 
animals. Thinking leads him to enquire into 
his own being and becomings He finds his 
becoming,, that is. his physical life, is a series 
of changes whidi culminates in death. Is 
de^h the final end? That cannot be. For 
man cannot conceive of his own utter des¬ 
truction. Even to conceive of that, he must be. 
Hr then turns to his- being, immdy, the spirit 
withm^ .’Man.^is s|^ embodied.' Ti» body 


perishes but the spirit persists. Ordinarily, 
the body dominates the spirit and life is 
lived mostly on the physical level. Sensual 
pleasures are the ends that a man on the 
physical level seeks. Fair forms, sweet tastes, 
melodious sounds, fragrance and pleasant 
sensations enslave such a man’s life. But 
these sensations have a built-in revulsion of 
their own. They cloy the senses. Man 
Anally Ands that the pursuit of these ends 
is not worth the game. They are transient 
and lead man to his destruction. Life on the 
animal level is perishable and miserable, he 
realises. This awareness makes a thinking 
man look for the meaning of life. This is 
the turning point. Religion begins here. Thus 
far it was the play of the senses. The pursuit 
was for worldly ends. It is called Pravritti 
Dharma, the active life in the world. Once 
one realises the vanity of the world, one turns 
inward, into the soul within. This is the 
beginning of the spiritual life. The world 
with all its charms and chains are left behind. 
This turning back on the world and turning 
to the spirit is called Nivritti Dharma, the 
return td'4be mxnet Self. 
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These two paths have been prescribed by 
the Vedas for the well-being of the individual 
and the society. Only when man is disillusioned 
about the>orld, does he take to the return path. 
This disillusionment can come about in several 
ways. Sudden bereavement, serious ailment, 
grievous disappointmnt etc. are the usual 
situations that drive man to think seriously 
about the deeper dimensions of life. An 
observant man can learn lessons from the 
experiences of others also. But as a rule, 
one’s own bitter experiences are essential to 
learn the lesson properly. If the disillusion¬ 
ment is total and complete, the turning away 
will be for good. There may be a few blessed 
souls, who, from their very birth are inclined 
to the spiritual life. Whatever be the initial 
impulse—whether grief or disappointment, in¬ 
telligent insight or natural inclination —if the 
disillusionment is complete the dedication to 
the spirit will be total. He will take to the 
spirit like a duck to water. 

It is this call of the spirit that makes man a 
monk. One of the oldest and authoritative 
of the Upanishads, the Brihadaranyaka. decla¬ 
res: *Etani vai tarn atmanam viditva Brahmanah 
putraishamyascha vittaishanayascha lokaisha- 
nayascha vyutthayatha bhikshacharyam charanti 
(3.5.1) ‘Knowing this very Self, the Brahmanas 
renounce the desire for sons, for wealth and 
for the worlds, and lead a mendicant’s life.’ 
The desire for sons, wealth and the worlds, 
constitutes the worldly values. Brahmana 
means a knower of Brahman. Such a man 
renounces the world and adopts the life of a 
mendicant. Here, the reference is to the renun¬ 
ciation of one who is already a knower of 
Brahman. This is called Vidwat Samyasa, the 
renunciation of the knower of the Self. 
Sannyasa is of two kinds, Vidwat Samyasa 
and Vividisha Samyasa: the former is of the 
already perfect, and the latter, of the aspirant 
after perfection. The former is very ancient 
and ^e latter is of later origin^ Sanaka, 
Sanandana, Sanatana, Sanatsujata, Narada 
and others who wm bormmonka'appear in 
theUpanidiads. All the Rishisweraimt monks; 


some were monks and some were married men. 
Self-knowledge is not the monopoly of monks. 
There have been instances of men of sdf* 
knowledge leading the householder’s life. Vi/fivat 
Sannyasa is a stage of spiritual enlightenment. 
It requires no formality. A man becomes 
aware of his true Self and becomes indifferent 
to everything else. He goes out of home, 
wanders about, lives on alms and is a beacon 
light to others. This may happen at any 
stage of life. No formal preparation is oossible 
for the attainment of such a stage and no rule 
can regulate such a life. They are the truly 
free souls and only God’s grace can account 
for such instances. » 

Hinduism visualises a traded plan of social 
duties and spiritual progress, its framework 
is the Varr.a and ishrama Dhprm'is, duties 
prescribed according to one’s social status and 
spiritual evolution. Varna Dharma is meant 
for the discharge of domestic and aocial duties, 
and Ashrania Dharma, for the progres.sive 
realisation of the individual's spiritual dimen¬ 
sion. Man's full span of life is considered a 
hundred years. The first quarter is sot apart 
for acquiring sacred and secular knowledge 
under a competent teacher. The student leads 
a disciplined life and does personal service to 
the Guru. On his return home, he marries 
a suitable bride and discharges his domestic 
and civic duties. After the age of fitty, when 
his son has come home after education, he 
goes out for Tapas entrusting the domestic 
responsibilities to his son. He becomes a 
Vanaprastba, an anchorite and leads a solitary 
life of severe austerity. In the last quarter of 
his life, when all the worldly tendencies have 
been obliterated through penance, scriptural 
study and meditation, he takes to Sannyasa, 
living on alms or whatever he gets by chance. 
He has no more any duty or obligation. His 
liie is soul-centred. He is unconcerned as to 
what happens to his physical frame. In this 
scheme, we have a graded vividisha and vidwat 
samyasa. The Vanaprastha’s stage may be 
conridend the vivi^ka stage imd the 
Saimyaaa ptc/pm, ^ tke yivid/ska tm^pmd 
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commonly so called, is slightly diffierent. 
One may, out ot‘ conviction of the ultimate 
Aitility of all wordly pursuits, devote one’s life 
for spiritual enlightenment. In order to pursue 
the goal unencumbered, one may take to 
Sannyasa. This is a sort of {q>prenrice course. 
This trainee sta^ is known as Vividisha 
Sanoyasa. 

One may take to Sannyasa from any stage 
of life. The Paramahamsa Paiivrajaka Upa* 
nishad says; Once Brahma requested Adi- 
Narayana to be instructed about the Parama- 
hamia Parivrajaka. Narayana said: “After 
learning all branches of knowledge from a 
good and competent teacher, a qualified 
aspirant realising the futility of all the enjoy¬ 
ments in this world and the next and renounc¬ 
ing all desire, for sons wealth and, the world, 
being convinced that the ego etc. are to be 
discarded like vomitted victual and, being 
eager to attain liberation, may after completing 
iTis studentship become a householder, and from 
there go to the woods and then become a 
mendicant; or- one may become a mendicant 
(Krectly from the student stage or from home 
or from the forest. Whether one be a student 
or not, learned or not, tender of fire or not, 
the day one becomes disgiisted with the world, 
tKat very day one shall become a mendicant. 
If one is ailing, one may renounce mentally 
or merely repeating the Mantra. Ordinarily, 
after renouncing all domestic duties, one per¬ 
forms one’s own funeral rites, does the Vedic 
sacrifice called the viraja homo and discards 
the tuft, the sacred thread and the cloth in 
water or earth. He then, uttering the sacred 
syllable Om, fixing the mind on the inner Self, 
repeats thrice mentally, and vocally T have 
renounced, I have renounced, I have renoun¬ 
ced.* Promising protection to all living beings 
with upraised hands, identifying himself with 
the Supreme Soul, he should then proceed to 
the north. This is Sannyasa.** 

This is the hortnal procedure of the formal 
Vadh; Stamyosa. Vidwm Smrtyasa 

noF Thei« is another 


kind of Sannyasa sugf^ted for the^idllai 
the aged. It is called Atura Sarmyaso. UoOiPt 
end is near and if one wants to take SaBiiynia» 
one may do so eithor mentUy or vocaUy ottce^ 
the Mantra that he has renounced. In ctob 
he recovers, he may perform the rituals for¬ 
mally and lead a Sannyasin’s life. 

In olden days men took Sannyasa at the 
last stage of life. Such monks would naturally 
be mainly concerned with their own liberation. 
They might lead solitary lives and pass off. 
Organised monasticism seems to be a later 
phenomenon. 

Sannyasa is philosophy in practice. Philo¬ 
sophy deals with God, man and nature. Who 
am I? Whence is this? Th^ are the funda¬ 
mental questions of philosophy. The enquiry 
leads us to the spiritual mbstratum called soul 
or Brahman. What is the relation between 
Brahman and man. Brahman and nature, 
and man and nature? The search starts with 
questions about the phenomenal world. 
Whence is this? From Brahman, the ultimate 
cause. Then what is this? ‘Sarvam Khaht 
idam Brahma' (Chh. Up. 3.14.1). ‘VetUy 
all this is Brahman*. Then, who am I? *Aymt 
Atma Brahma'. (Mandukya Up. 2) ‘Thia 
soul is Brahman*. What then is the relation, 
between the Brahman behind the universe 
and the Brahman behind the individual soul? 
'Tat tvam asi.' (Chh. 6.7.7.) ‘That thou art* 
Now what is Brahman? 'Prajrumam Brahma* 
(Aita. Up. 5.3) ‘Knowledge is Brahman* 
These are philosophical conclusions at the 
instructional stage. Now comes the crowning 
glory of philosophy—the spiritual illumination. 
Therein the soul experiences its identity with 
the Over-Soul and exclaims: *Aham Brahma 
asmV (Brih. Up. 1.4.10) *I am Brahman*. 
Once this experience is gained, one is free ftom 
ail sorrow and is ever free and that is the end 
and aim eff a monk. Freedom is his watch¬ 
word. These cryptic formulas are called JMaha- 
vakyas, supreme sayings. They declare the 
identity -of the individttal soul wi^ the Supreme 
Soul. 'Pie rest of the scriptund teadungs are 
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the preparation for this culmination wd its 
elaboration. If this identity is the ultimate 
fact, how did this multiplicity come about? 
This is a question which can never be satis* 
factorily answered. The question is put by 
the ignorant man, about his ignorance. As 
long as he is in ignorance, the question will 
persist, but no correct answer will be received. 
The usual answer is, ignorance is the cause of 
the appearance of the multiplicity. Ignorance 
of what? Of one’s own true spiritual nature. 
What is the way out? Gain Self-knowledge. 

' To be rid of darkness, the only way is to get 
light. Ignorance can be removed. That is 
the considered opinion of the wise ones. It 
is left to us to pursue the path they have prescri¬ 
bed for the attainment of knowledge. Start 
with a working faith in the words of the scrip¬ 
tures and the wise men. First comes Sravana, 
the study of the Upanishads; next is Manana, 
the logical confirmation of the philosophical 
conclusions of the Upanishads. The Brah- 
masutras of Vyasa is the main text for this 
discipline. Then comes Nididhyasana, constant 
contemplation of the ultimate Truth propoun¬ 
ded in the Upanishads and logically proved by 
the Brahmasutras. This is philosophy in prac¬ 
tice. The Gita shows how to lead a life of 
philosophy. All this leads to Self-realisation 
which is the goal that a monk aims at. 

This much regarding the content of monastic 
tradition. Now to take a historic view of the 
growth of the institution. Prince Siddharatha 
who was weighed down by the sight of sickness, 
old age, death and misery happened to meet 
a man of renunciation. That gave him the 
clue to solve the riddle of life and death. He 
became a monk, meditated on the ultimate 
Truth, got illumination and attained the 
Buddhahood. He started pr^ching the 
Dharma, the sfuritual message he had realised. 
Soon disciples gathered round him. Buddha 
advised them to go to all parts of the world 
and preach the Dharma. Buddhism is the 
first misrionary religion. The disc4>]cs wand¬ 
ered about, preaching the Dharnui. The 
wtoderiagjnonka to cemetqgelher.dDrinf 


the four rainy months. Senior monks would 
preach and teach. The members would con¬ 
fess their transgressions and recdve absolution. 
Rich househoklers would provide for their 
stay and alms. This must have been dtej^nuc- 
leus of the monastic institution. Again, when 
the monks became aged and ailing, they had 
to be looked after. Some arrangements should 
have been there for this also. This also must 
have contributed to the establishment of com¬ 
munity life among monks who had chosen a 
solitary way of life. Buddhist monks carried 
the monastic ideal all fover Asia, Asia Minor, 
Alexandria and Egypt. The Semitic religion 
had no monastic tradition. Through Bud¬ 
dhist monks in Egypt, monasticism entered 
Europe. In India, Mahavira, a senior con¬ 
temporary of the Buddha also had started 
a monastic organisation, which is known as 
Jainism. Jainism and Buddhism are monastic 
religions. Hinduism adopted the monastic 
traditions of these new faiths in addition to 
her own age-old ideal of graded Sannyasa. 
Organised monasticism in Hinduism proper 
seems to be a contribution of Sri Sankara- 
charya of the eighth century A.D. He was 
a dynamic personality who combated the 
degenerate forms of religion both of Hinduism 
and Buddhism and re-established the spiritual 
religion of the Vedic tradition. He wrote 
elaborate commentaries on the Upanishads, 
the Brahmasutras and the Gita and thus 
systematised the Vedanta philosophy. This 
philosophy is the crowning glory of India’s 
spiritual heritage. In order to preserve and 
propagate the Vedanta philosophy, he estab¬ 
lished four monasteries in the four corners of 
India. They are: the Sringeri Math in the 
South, Sarada Math in the West, Jyotir Math 
in the North and the Govardhan Math in the 
East. Sankara had four greet disciples. Of 
thena, Sureswara was put in charge of the 
Sringeri Math, Hastamalalgt of the Sarada Math, 
Totaka of the Jyotir Math, and Padmapada 
pf the Govardhan Math. These four Maths 
aitt expected, to look after the ^iritual wsjfhre 
pf^lheir r^pective afeas. The Sringeri Math is 
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on the Tungabhadra river in the present Karna¬ 
taka State. Sureswaracharya was its first 
'abbot. Monks owing allegiance to this Math 
will have either Saraswati or Bharati or Puri 
as suffix to their names. The novices of this 
Math will have Ckaitanya as their nominal 
suffix. Andhra, Karnataka Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala come under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of this Math. The Math specializes in the 
study of Yajurveda and ^Aham Brahma Asmi' 
is the Mahavakya they meditate upon. 

The Sarada Math in the west is in Dwaraka 
and adjacent to the famous Srikrishna Temple. 
Hastamalaka was the first abbot of this Math. 
The monks of this Math have the suffix, 
Tirtha or Ashrama to their names. Their 
Brahmacharins have the suffix Swarupa. 
Samaveda is their special scripture for study 
and Tat tram asi. is the sacred formula they 
dwell upon. The people of Western India 
from the Indus up to Maharashtra look to 
this Math for their spiritual welfare. Jyotir 
Math is near Badari in the Himalayas. Totaka 
was its first Superior. The monks of this 
Math add either Giri or Parvatam or Sagaram 
as suffix to their names. The novices have 
Ananda as their name-suffix. Atharvaveda is 
their special scripture and Ayam Atma Brahma 
is the Mahavakya they are taught. The people 
of Kashmir, the Punjab and other northern 
states come under the spiritual supervision of 
this Math. 

The Govardhan Math is in Puri in the East. 
Padmapada was the first incumbent of the 
headship of this monastery. Vcmam or Aran- 
yam is the nominal suffix of the monks of this 
order. The novices of this place have Prakasam 
as their suffix. They specialize in the Rigveda 
and Prajnanam BrcAma is the Mahavakya 
they are imtiated into. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and other eastern areas come under the juris¬ 
diction of this Math. 

. 'Duts the Daseotamt-SannyasMs, i.e., the 
ICfi'''Ortbodo^ .ordMs af Hindu monks are: 
(l)!!««SBWtvwiti,42X (3> Put!, <4) Httht, 


(5) fAshramam, (6) GinV ■ (7)> Riayatitt, 
(8) Sagaram, (9) Vanain» and (10> Atmtsiaia. 
Of these the first three bdoof t«r the Srlngeri 
Math, the next two to Sarada Midtlw the ieatt 
three to Jyotir Math, and the last twa to the 
Govardhan Math. Similarly the novioes 
with Chaitanya suffix belong to Sringeri, with 
Swarupa to Sarada Math, with Ananda to Jyotir 
Math, and Prakasa to Govardhan Math. 
These are the ten orthodox, authentic, Vette: 
Sannyasins of Hinduism proper. Even before 
the time of Sri Sankara there were sectarian 
monastics. Apart from the Buddhist and 
Jain monks, there were the Pasupatas and the 
Kapalikas attached to temples dedicated to 
Siva. There were other non-denominational 
monks also leading solitary ascetic lives. 
Sri Sankara had to wage wordy battles with 
all these sectarian groups in order to assert 
the glory of the Vedic ideal. Though Sankara 
established four Maths, they were independent 
centres without any central controlling agency. 
The number of monks in these centres was also 
a handful. After receiving ordination from 
the Guru, a few stay with the Guru, serving 
him; others go visiting the various sa^ed 
places of this far-flung land. Many go on 
pilgrimage to Ramewswaram, Dwaraka, Badri 
and Kasi. They live on alms and do not 
stay in a place for long except in the rainy 
season. Such moving monks are known as 
Bahudakas, those drinking water from various 
places. Those who are not inclined to wander 
about or are tired of wandering, may stay in 
holy places like Hrishikesh and Uttarakasi. 
They may live on alms or may get their simple 
food from free aim-houses provided by pious 
householders. Sucb monks who stay in humble 
huts and do Tapas are known as Kutichakas, 
hut-hermits. 

Since tte time of the Buddha, there have 
been large numbers of such wandering and 
«ttled monks. During the Muslim rule, 
Muslim Fakirs became a menace to the Hindu 
monks. Madhusudana Saraswati, a Vcdantic 
monk of the sixteenth century, pondored over 
the way» atkl means dT meeting this challenge. 
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He, with the advice of Birbal and the con¬ 
nivance of Akbar, organised a militant monastic 
order. They are known as Nagas or naked 
monks. TTwy acted as body-guards to the 
peace-loving Sannyasins. Only the upper class 
Hindus were admitted into the orthodox 
monastic order. Lower classes in large num¬ 
bers were recruited to the ranks of the militant 
group. It is said that some Rajaput princes 
allowed their army men to join this militant 
order of monks. They often fought on the 
sides of the various warring native chiefs 
alongside the regular armies. Their valour 
and discipline have decided the fate of many a 
battle. During the first war of Independence 
in 1857, they fought on the Indian side. With 
the rout of the mutiny and the suppression of 
all private armies by the British, the militant 
Nagas had to look for more peaceful pursuits 
consistent with their monastic profession. They 
are attached to the various Akhadas, which 
were originally places of gymnastics, situated 
in sacred places such as Hardwar, Hrishikesh, 
Prayag and Banares. The Nagas have taken 
to severe austerities, scriptural study and 
pilgrimages. The abbots of their monasteries 
are men eminent both in spiritual life and 
scriptural wisdom. 

There are four sacred places where vast 
numbers of monks and lay-men gather for 
sacred baths in the holy waters. Such monastic 
concourses occur every three years by turn 
and every twelve years in each place. 

Every twelfth year when Brihaspati, the 
idanet Jupiter, enters the sign of Aquarius 
(Kumbha) and the sun enters Capricomus 
(Makara) of the zodiac, the Kumbha Mela 
is held in Allahabad i.e., Prayag. Similarly a 
Mela is held in Triambak on the Godavari 
when Brihaspati is in Kumbha and the sun 
in Leo (Simha). 

When Brihaspati is in Aquarius and the sun 
in Anbs (Mesbei) every twelfth yjMur, a Mela 
is hdl4 in Hiurdwar. A similar Mela is held 
every .twelfth year al^ Ujpin in Gwfdior state , 


when the sun is in Aries and Jupiter in 
Aquarius. 

During these gatherings monks from ail 
over India assemble in vast numbers for the 
holy dip in the sacred waters. In early days 
there have been fierce fights for precedence 
in bathing between the various orders and, the 
Naga monks did the job for their respective 
abbots. Having forsaken lust and lucre the 
monks fought for power and prestige. Of late, 
wiser counsels have prevailed and now there 
are regular rules and regulations for the pro¬ 
cession. These occasions provide the erst¬ 
while militant monks chances to parade with 
all their paraphernalia. These monastic 
gatherings attract vast crowds of lay men 
also. 

As times change, the monastic orders also 
are adjusting to the situation. Orthodox orders 
which have been unable to adjust to the changing 
times remain as specimens of ancient tradition 
with diminished following and waning prestige. 
New organisations with modern orientation 
are taking shape. Originally, monasticism was 
a trans-social institution. Due to the exigen¬ 
cies of history, in modern times, religious lea¬ 
ders, especially the monks, had to initiate 
essential social reforms and show the way for 
material welfare as well. Foreign rule had 
deprived the nation of its political leadership. 
At such a time came Swami Vivekananda, who 
organised an order of monks with ancient 
ideals and modern outlook to serve man in 
his physical, mental, intellectual and spiritual 
levels through various institutions scattemd 
all over India and abroad. Other modem 
monastic orders are also becoming aware 
of their social responsibility. Though 
there have been individual woman-monas¬ 
tics from very ancient times, Hinduism did 
not encourage monasticism among women. 
Buddhism had a women's wing to their monastic 
order. Even with this precedent, Hinduism 
was slow in aUowiii^ wofneo out of (heir 
domestic security and fmpaotdhility. Is recent 
years., a monaatio order foe (vomen baa^hfcs 
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started under the inspiration of Sri Sarada 
Devi, the spiritual consort of Sri Rama* 
krishna. 

Monasticism is a natural stage in a mature 
civilization. It is essential for the mental 
balance of the individual and moral stability 
of the society. Without an ideal of detach¬ 
ment from the world and total dedication to 
God, man would be overtaken by the pursuit 
of pleasure and selfishness, which in the long 
run will be ruinous to the individual and 


detrimental to society. It will lead to rank 
materialism and organised violence. In ordte 
to avoid such a suicidal situation, religious 
values and monastic ideals are essential. 
Monasticism gives life a worthwhile goal and 
assures a smooth and steady progress through 
life. It is the cherishing and nourishing of 
this ideal that has kept the Indian society and 
culture a living phenomenon for over five 
millennia. It is essential for the sanity of man 
and is a tonic to his soul. 


THE HAPPY WAY 

Faith to the Rescue 


On the happy way Simplicity walks hand in 
hand with Faith. 

Faith is primary to all happiness. Nothing 
great was ever achieved without faith. And 
with faith everything can be achieved. It is 
faith that prompts us to launch an under¬ 
taking. It is faith that takes us through all 
the trials and tribulations of the adventure. 
And it is faith that finally crowns us with 
success. Faith is the Alpha and Omega of 
human endeavour. As the Gita says, a man 
is what his faith makes him. 

But faith in what? Faith in oneself. You 
must believe in yourself. You must have 
dauntless unvacillating faith in your own 
capacity. We often hear a friend complaining, 
“I planned everything well, but something went 
wrong and the scheme did not cope through.'’ 
This is a wrong picture. Long before a plan 
failed, the planner must have failed. When 
the pilot loses his bearings, what wonder that 
the plane crashes. 

As a matter of fact, it is not that we lack 
faith but that we do not put our faith where 
we should. We believe in everything external 
but do not have the corresponding belief in 
the inexhaustible spring within us. We think 
A'wiK hdip us, 9 favour us, C will be an 
sfd^hliihiQieotis ehuumstanee. And then some- 
YJC. 


thing goes awry and we blame it on others. 
We grouse against outside factors that let 
us down. We do not pause to consider how 
we ourselves proved inadequate to the task. 
We did not have sufficient self-confidence and 
so the other persons and factors on whidi 
we placed our confidence proved ropes of sand. 

To have firm faith in onself does not mean 
egoism. A man of faith is, on the contrary, 
humble. The egoist is one who is not sure 
of himself and therefore makes a great show 
to impress the world. The one with faith 
however, is master of himself and is not at all 
demonstrative in his confidence that he can do 
the task on hand. 

The truth is that each of us is a spark of the 
Divine fire. In each of us is the full potentiality 
of Divinity. The tragedy is that we have 
somehow forgotten this great fact and so 
wallow in misery. Only when we get re- 
convinced about our latent Divinity can we 
become heirs to unconditional bliss. 

Sri Ramakrishna illustrates thiswithabeauii- 
ful story. A tigress, big with young, jumped 
across a stream. The effort proved too much 
fcH' her and she died. But in the process she 
gave birth to a cub. Near where the tigress 
died a flock of sheep was grazing. The she¬ 
pherd, While rounding up his sheep, herded 
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the tiger cub too along with them. So the 
motherless little tiger cub came to be reared 
among the sheep. As it grew up, the cub 
considered itself a sheep. It bleated like a 
sheep and ate grass like a sheep. 

One day another tiger fell upon the grazing 
sheep. When the frightened sheep started 
running away bleating, the tiger cub also 
began to run away bleating. The tiger was 
amazed at this strange sight. It wondered how 
a little tiger could live with sheep and behave 
like sheep. It leapt and pounced upon 
the tiger cub, which started bleating much 
more loudly. The tiger told the cub that it 
too was a tiger like himself. It was a shame 
for the little one to eat grass and bleat like 
sheep. But the cub would not believe its 
captor. Then the tiger dragged it to the 
stream nearby. In the clear water of the 


stream could be seen the images of both the 
tiger and the cub. The tiger asked the cui> 
to compare the two images. The cub was 
taken aback to notice how similar to the 
ferocious tiger it itself looked. While the cub 
was hesitating, the tiger put mto its mouth a 
little of the b!ood>drenched meat from one 
of the sheep the tiger had just killed. The 
taste of the sheep-blood and the meat trans¬ 
formed the cub. It began to have faith in 
what the grownup tiger had said. To com¬ 
plete the picture, the tiger gave a terrible roar 
and asked the cub to imitate him. The bleat¬ 
ing of the cub gave way to a roar and presently 
the big and the small tigers were roaring *in 
chorus. 

All that we require for success and happiness 
is to have faith in our real nature. We must 
learn to give the tiger-roar. 


READER’S PAGE 

Sri Ramakrishna 


Who is he 

whose effulgence 

fills the heart witli bliss? 

Meditate, my mind. 

He is Sri Ramakrishna, 
the all pervading. 

Who is he 

whose heart bleeds 

for the poor and the ignorant? 

Remember, my mind. 

He is Sri Ramakrishna, 

the beacon of the lowly and the lost. 

Who is he 

whose love knows no bound 
to embrace all alike? 

Feel, my mind, 


He is Sri Ramakrishna, 
the love personified. 

Who is he 

whose grace removes 
all fetters at once? 

Dive deep, my mind, 

He is Sri Ramakrishna, 
the God incarnate. 

Who is he 

who owns his devotees 
in weal and woe? 

Surrender, my mind. 

He is Sri Ramakrishna, 
the sole refuge. 

Dr. VirendIU Kumar: Modinagar. 



KIDDIES’ CORNER 

Prahlad Goes to School 

GIRISH PARIKH 

{Prahlada is considered on all hands the paragon of the Lord’s Bhaktas. His one- 
pointed Bhakti gave him the courage to defy his father Hiranvakasipu of whom all the 
Gods were afraid. 

In this one-act play. Sri Girish Parikh conjures up an episode in which Prahlada’s 
devotion compels even his teachers to sing the name of the Lord instead of that of the 
tyrant king.) 


Characters 

PRAHLAD 

SANDA AND AMARKA, TEACHERS 

HIRANVAKASIPU 

DEMON CHILDREN 

(The School For the Demon Ctuldren. If 
possible, provide benches for children. In the 
rear are two chairs, one is simple and the 
other is decorated. Pictures of great demons 
are hanging on the walls. On the right 
corner in the rear is a blackboard with 
“WELCOME TO THE DEMON CHIL¬ 
DREN’S SCHOOL’’ written on it. 

The bell is ringing when the curtain rises. 
The demon children, boys and girls, hurriedly 
take their seats. The teachers enter from 
left) 

Sanda: Welcome to the demon children's 
school. Dear Children! do you know who is 
going to come to our school today? 

One Boy: A new girl. 

One Girl: A new boy. 

Sanda: Right, a new boy» the son of our 
king Hiranyakasipu. The king will soon be 
here with his naughty boy, Prahlad. 

Boy: Guruji, our king is great, then how 
is his son naughty? 

Amaika: Good question. You have 
already learned that God is the nuinher one 


enemy of our king. Mightier than God is 
our king. Believe it or not,-—his son Prahlad 
loves God. I'll teach prince Prahlad what 
is right, and knock ail nonsense out of his 
head. 

Here comes the king and the, prince. 

(King enters with Prahlad. Children stand 
up and sing: 'VICTORY TO KING HIRAN¬ 
YAKASIPU. . . . VICTORY TO PRINCE 
PRAHLAD....) 

King: Thank you very much, children! 
Prahlad, salute your gurus. 

(Prahlad first closes his eyes. His lips 
move while he prays to God with folded 
hands. Then he salutes his father and then 
the teachers.) 

King: Sanda and Amarka, teach Prahlad 
to hate God and to love his father. Instruct 
him to sing my glory. Tell him about my 
powers. 

Sanda and Amarka: We'll do our best, Sir. 

King: Come to my court and give me the 
progress report daily. Prahlad, these sweet 
children will be your very good friends. Good 
luck, Prahlad. 

(Exit King. Prahlad sits among the children.) 

Sanda: Children, as usual let's offer our 
prayers to King Hiranyakasipu before beginning 
our studies. Salute to the king. 

Children: Salute to the king. 
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Prahlad: Salute to God. 

Amarka: Prahlad, what did you .say? 

Prahlad: Salute to God. 

Amarka: Prahlad, say.. (slowly) sa-lute-to... 

Prahlad : Sa-lute-to- 

Amarka: {pronounces each /erter) K,I,N,G, 

Prahlad: King of Kings, God. Salute to 
God.Salute to... 

Sanda: Prahlad, you’re not my teachet. 
I’m your teacher. 

Prahlad: Yes, You are my teacher and I 
respect you; but God is the teacher of all 
teachers. 

Sanda: Who is this God? Prahlad, Hiranya- 
kasipu is the God. You must have done 
good deeds in your past births to be born as his 
son. 

Prahlad: Gurudev God gave me birth 
as His son. God is my real father. 

Amarka: Prahlad, stop this nonsense. Take 
my yvord. Believe me. Prahlad, believe me. 
Hiranyakasipu rules the universe. He’s the 
only God we should worship. 

Prahlad: Gurudev .. 

Amaika: Prahlad, wouldn’t you believe 
your Guru’s words? 

Prahlad: Gurudev, by the grace of God, 
the greatest Guru, 1 know that He is the one 
without a second, beginningless and endless. 
Existence, Knowledge, Bliss Absolute. He’s 
our only relative. By His will my father 
rules and you teach. When He wills. He can 
destroy my father. 

Sanda: Shut up, Prahlad! Hiranyakasipu 
is immortal. Don’t you know the boons he 
has got from Brahma, the creator of the 
Universe? 

, PnUilad: He can become immortal only 
if he loves God. * 

Sanda: Prahlad, you love God. Are you 
immortal? 


Prahlad: If God wills, I can live for ever. 
But 1 love God for love’s sake. I cannot 
live for a moment without God, Gurudev, 
I love Him more than my life. 

Amarka: Prahlad, forget God. We can 
get you thousands of toysf elephants and 
horses, carts and chariots, singing birds and 
dancing dolls, but Prahlad, please forget that 
God. 

Prahlad: Gurudev, how long will the toys 
give me joy? God is the only one who can 
give me eternal bliss. 

Sanda: (Shouts) Prahlad, for God’s sake,— 
I mean for king’s sake, forget God! (He rushes 
to beat Prahlad but can’t). Who’s holding my 
hand! 

Prahlad: He’s holding your hand. 

Sanda: Who is that He? Don’t play black 
magic on me, Prahlad. 

Prahlad: It’s not black magic. It’s God’s 
will. Most powerful is the will of God. 

Sanda : Again God-God_God.... 

Prahlad: Yes Gurudev, repeat again, it’s 
good for you-God-God. .. God- 

Sanda: (as if under a spell) God.. God.. God 
. .(hand ts released) (to himself) what is this 
I’m doing? If somebody hears and reports 
to the king. I’ll be fired. Let me go myself 
and report to the king. I don’t want to lose 
my Job. (to Prahlad) I can’t teach you, Prahlad, 
the king himself will teach you. 

(Exeunt Sanda and Amarka. If there are 

benches, children come in front) 

Child 1: Hey... .Our class is over so early 
today. Thank you, Prahlad. 

Child 2: Prahlad, can we see your God? 

Prahlad: Yes, you can. But you’ll have to 
forget what you’ve learned from the teacher. 

Child 3: How is God? Is He taller than 
our teacher? 

CUUldt Win He beat us? 
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Child 5: Does He ever get angry? 

Prahlad: He is all love. He is all mercy. 
He’s our real father. 

Child 6: Then why can’t we see Him? 

Prahiad: You can’t see Him, because your 
eyes are not clean. Clean them ith devotion, 
my friends, and you’ll see God, Let’s sing! 

HARE RAMA, HARE RAMA, 
RAMA, RAMA, HARE HARE. 

HARE KRISHNA, HARE KRISHNA, 
KRISHNA KRISHNA, HARE HARE. 

(One child changes the v^riting on the board: 
‘WELCOME TO PRAHLAD’S SCHOOV. 
Amarka enters angry, touches Prahlad and 
he also starts singing. King enters and 
shouts, but cannot do anything. Curtain.) 

SUGGESTED PRODUCTION NOTES 

PRAHLAD GOES TO SCHOOL 

Characters: 3 males; 6 to 8 children, boys 
and or girls. 

(More than 8 children may also take part, 
hut additional children will not have speaking 
lines.) 

Playing Time: Ten minutes. 

Costumes: The teachers wear black piece 
of cloth around waist hanging up to feet. They 


wear a coloured long robe and a necklace of 
black beads. They have moustaches. The 
king wears silken cloth around waist hanging 
up to feet, a silken long robe and a crown. 
Also he wears an expensive necklace. The 
boys wear short black pants and coloured shirts. 
Prahlad wears embioidered silken white shirt 
and a white short pant. The girls wear black 
skirts, dark blouses and some jewellery. 

Properties: A bell, if possible some 
benches. Two chairs, one simple and the 
other decorated. Pictures of demons. A 
blackboard or a big green oi black coloured 
cardboard looking like blackboard. If card¬ 
board is used, two smaller cardboards of same 
colour; one reads WELCOME TO THE 
DEMON CHILDREN’S SCHOOL, the 
other reads. WELCOME TO PRAHLAD’S 
SCHOOL. (If blackboard is used, one child 
changes the original sentence on the board 
to read PRAHLAD’S SCHOOL in place of 
THE demon’s SCHOOL, later in the play. 
Also a duster to wipe out words and a chalk). 

Setting: The class of the demon children’s 
school. If possible provide benches. In the rear 
are two chairs one is simple and the other 
is decorated. Pictures of demons are on the 
walls. On the right corner in the rear is a 
blackboard or a cardboard fixed on a bigger 
cardboard that says WELCOME TO THE 
DEMON CHILDREN’S SCHOOL. 

No special Lighting or Sound, 


You may say, ‘I cannot see Him with these eyes of mine. I cannot 
hear Him with these ears. How then am I to perceive Him?’ You can never 
perceive Him in this way. To go to the Creator you must throw aside these 
instruments which take you directly to the created. You must go beyond 
your mind and senses, then meditation will come of itself. This is the only 
way to get the inner vision. These senses are made for the creation, not for 
the creator. 


— SwAMi Ramakkishnananda 



News and Reports 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S CLARION CALL 


This was the theme on which Swami Ranga- 
nathananda, President of Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Hyderabad, addressed an overflow gather¬ 
ing at the Vivekananda Auditorium of the 
Madras Math, on the last lap of his round-the- 
world trip. He had visited Germany, the 
United States, Australia, Singapore, Kuala- 
lumpur and other places, spreading the charm 
and the power of Vedanta. There was a 
delightful appropriateness in his speaking 
on Swamiji’s message on the 4th of July 1982, 
when we remember that Swamiji’s Maha- 
samadhi took place exactly 80 years ago on 
the 4th of July 1902. 

Fresh from his varied contacts with earnest 
audiences in different parts of the world, Swami 
Ranganathananda pointed out that the com¬ 
plex problems facing modem man can be 
solved on a permanent basis only if we study 
human nature in depth. Swami Vivekananda’s 
clarion call is relevant to us today because the 
solutions Swamiji provided were the result 
of his deep thinking and profound experience 
of men at all levels. It is significant that the 
crux of Swamiji’s message is contained in the 
five lectures he delivered at Madras on his 
triumphant return from the West. In those 
lectures Swamiji pointed out how glorious 
and continuous has been India’s cultural and 
spiritual tradition. Down the ages India has 
been a creator of history, but unfortunately 
during the last few centuries we have become 
the creatures of history. The reason is not 
far to seek. Our scriptures proclaim the divi¬ 
nity of man in no uncertain terms. But while 
paying lip service to this ideal, in practice we 
have been insulting, humiliating and exploiting 
the weaker sections of our society. After 
wandering all over India and mixing with 
men, women and children at all levels, he 
had to point out piteously how instead of 
being the children of the Immortal we have 
become 300 million worms, spitting poison 
on one another. India can regain her pristine 
glory, only when there is a wide-spread re- 
cogmtion of human dignity, human equality 
and human freedom. Swami Vivekananda 
was the first of the great Acharyas to show 
concern for the all-round welfare of his fellow- 
men. In lecture after lecture, jn epistle after 
epistle, he tbufidered that it is a man*making 


religion that we want, a man-making education 
that we require. Our scriptures declare that 
India is Punyabhumi, the sacred land. It 
is said that even gods aspire to be born in 
India so that they can attain the highest ful¬ 
filment. Therefore it behoves every Indian 
to dedicate his life for the glory and service 
of the Goddess who is Mother India. 

The grandest truths are enshrined in our 
scriptures but unfortunately only a handful 
had access to these treasures. The masses 
remained neglected and downtrodden. It was 
left to Swamiji to bring the invigorating wisdom 
of the Upanishads and the Gita from the 
ivory tower to the market place, and make 
everyone without distinction of birth or status, 
sex or creed, the beneficiary of our precious 
heritage. We are reminded of Sri Ramanuja 
who, on receiving the great ashtakshari 
mantra from his Guru after a lot of travail, 
broadcast it from the tower top, because there¬ 
by though he might go to Hell, thousands 
would go to Heaven. In fact the ideal Sannyasin 
of Swamiji’s conception is one who is ready 
to go to Hell, if thereby others can be uplifted. 
Renunciation and service are the twin 
motto that Swamiji held aloft for every Indian 
to follow. 

Swamiji’s mission, as Romain Rolland has 
pointed out, was to rouse the sleeping Colossus 
that was India. Like Christ before him, 
who, standing at the grave of Lazarus, called 
out “Lazarus, come forth”, Swamiji also was 
the great awakener who put back life into 
an India that had gone into a coma. In 
ringing words he told us that we have wept 
enou^, now is the time for strenuous action. 
His adaptation of the Kathopanishadic verse 
"*Uttishthata, jagrata,prapya varan, nibodhata" 
—‘Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is 
reached’,—is a supreme mantra for our age. 
There was nothing but strength in all that he 
preached and did. We, as the admirers and 
followers of Swamiji, have to take up the 
challen^ of social change that is confronting 
antartmarat. We have to strive for work- 
effideocy and character-efficiency at all levels, 
To^, thanks to l^wamiji’s inspiration qbsorbo:! 
by oiat laadi^ like Mahatma Qimdht, India 
has tiieoome independent. There has been a., 
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tremendous release of energy thereby. If 
there are blots and muddles in our body politic, 
like corruption and violence, it is because we 
are yet to give the right direction to this new¬ 
found energy. Enormous potential is in us. 
Only this has to be fostered along the right 


3n 

lines. And for this crucial orientation we 
cannot go to a better guide than Swami Vivdea- 
nanda. His clarion call is as relevant today 
as when it was given nearly a century ago. 
And it is meant for every one of us. Let 
us respond to the call heart and soul. 


GURU PURNIMA 


Guru Purnima or Vyasa Purnima has come 
to be an important and instructive function 
in the annual calendar of festivals observed 
by the followers of Sri Ramakrishna in Madras. 
On this day all the initiated disciples of the 
Ramakrishna Movement who happen to be 
in Madras meet at the Math at Mylapore, and 
pay their reverential homage to the Great 
Master who has illumined their lives. This 
year the function fell on Tuesday the 6th of 
July. More than 600 men and women parti¬ 
cipated in the function which started at 5.45 
p.m. and ended by about 9 p.m. Aftei the 
chanting of Sr' Vishnu Sahasranama, Bhajan 
and Arati, Swamis Tanmayananda and Tapas- 
yananda addressed the devout gathering. Swami 
Tanmayananda, speaking in Tamil, explained 
how' the Guru opens our inner eye and enables 
us to see the light divine. Satchidananda is 
the real Guru and the different human Gurus 
are but so many channels through whom the 
divine message flows. We consider Sri Rama¬ 
krishna as the Guru of Gurus because his is 
an integral approach to Reality. The speaker 
quoted extensively from the sayings of Sri 
Ramakrishna to show what precise and pro¬ 
found spiritual guidance the Great Master 
provides. He specially drew attention to the 
Master's insistence on retreating to solititude 
periodically and keeping holy company con¬ 
stantly. 

Swami Tapasyananda, speaking next in 
English, traced the genesis of this celebration 
at the Madras Math. From time to time 
different Presidents of the Order have initiated 
different groups of men and women. Each 
grdup in Madras used to celebrate the birthday 
of their particular Guru separately. Then 
the idea occurred to some devotees that all the 
initiated men and women could gather together 
on the same dav to pay obeisance to theGuru, 
who is ^er all Sir Ramakrishna for all of 
thdm. And since Gurumimima is dedicated 
td rite Ottrn*' ft leamVed to have this day 
ddliinkOQ ^ of obeisanoe to the Guru 


The Speaker then pointed out how crucial 
and stupendous has been the contribution 
of Vyasa, who is considered the first Guru. 
It was Vyasa who edited the Vedas into their 
present form. He wrote the Brahma Sutras 
to elucidate the difficult passages in the Upani- 
shads. He composed the Mahabharata which 
IS called the Pancama Veda and contains the 
grandest of philosophies in the form of the 
Bhagavad Gita. Besides the Bhagavata, which 
is the acme of devotional and philosophical 
literature, he wrote al |0 the other Purauas. 
So much so, if we remove Vyasa from our 
religious and cultural heritage, we shall be 
left with a blank. 

This Purnima dedicated to Vyasa follows 
the Vedic tradition of Caturmasya observed by 
monks and householders alike. Perhaps be¬ 
cause it is the rainy season in many parts of 
India during the period from Vyasa Purnima 
to Vijaya Dasami, the Sannyasins remain at 
a particular place observing their vows, and 
teaching the scriptures. The householders also, 
in Vedic times, used this period for self study. 

Swami Tapasyananda pointed out that the 
Guru represents the redeeming power of God, 
Approaching a Guru will yield results only 
if we have the firm conviction that he is the 
representative of the Divine. In Sri Rama¬ 
krishna we can hear the authentic voice of 
God. The Lord is Satya Sankalpa. His 
Sankalpa or imaginative will, has become the 
world. Similarly Sri Ramakrishna’s Sankaljm 
has fructified as the Mission known by his 
name. Unlike other individuals Sri SLama- 
krishna did not take human form for the 
fulfilment of any Purushartha of his own. 
He came to bring the redeeming power of 
God to everyone of us. And the Mission 
which is the result of the Tapasya eff the Holy 
Mother and Swamiji provides a ccmnnoti 
platform for all earnest seekers to come to¬ 
gether. Sri Ramakrishim' has explained to 
os the most rectmdlte truths by means of 
$impte-Iooking parables imd ■ For 
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instance, how to cultivate non-attachment which 
is the crux of all Sadhanas? He asks us to be 
like the servant maid who calls the children of 
the family where she serves as ‘my Rama’ and 
‘my Gopal’. But all the while she is aware 
that her own children are in her distant village 
home. Similarly while we love and serve the 
other individuals in whose midst God has 
placed us and call them father, mother, brother, 
wife, husband etc., all the while we must not 
forget that our real home is the spiritual one. 
Again Sri Ramakrishna tells us how to tackle 
the world. If we cut the jack-fruit after 


Reviews and Notices 

SRI SRI RAMAKRISHNA KATHAMRITA 
CENTENARY MEMORIAL. Pub: by 
the President “Sri Ma” Trust, 579, Sector 
18-B, Chandigafh-160 018. pp. 344 
Price: Rs. 60'-. 

The book under review is a sumptuous 
volume of articles from noted monastic and 
lay devotees of Sri Ramakrishna—a bouquet 
of the choicest flowers of variegated hues in 
the form of tributes to Sri Ramakrishna, 
his Gospel, and to Sri M who so faithfully 
recorded the utterances of the Great Master. 
The publication marks the centenary year of 
Sri M’s (Mahendra Nath Gupta’s) first meeting 
with Sri Ramakrishna. The faithful recording 
by Sri M of the utterances of the Great Master 
started from the day of his first meeting in 
1882. It incidentally covers a period of the 
last four years of the Master’s life. One 
notices in these recordings a rare sense of 
objectivity and fidelity in reporting—even re¬ 
creating in the process entire situations in 
a realistic manner. This recording by Sri 
M gradually evolved into five volumes in 
Bengali, all published during his life-time, 
under the name Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita. 
The English translation, which is popular now 
as the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, was done 
later. 

The present book opens with an excellent 
introduction hy Swami Tapasyanandaji to this 
work of M highli^ting some aspects of htjS 
wonderful life and ^dhana. He remarks,’*..,. 
if there is in the world any one text that comes 
very near the original teaclung^ a God- 
man, it is the recfxrd of *M’ mid ’M’ 


smearing our hands with oil, the gum will not 
stick to our fingers. We must cover ourselves 
with Jnana, Bhakti and Vairagya—then living 
in the world will present no problem. The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna which brims with 
such gems of wisdom is the greatest treasure 
we have inherited and one. of the distinct 
services that every devotee can render is to 
get his friends familiar with this great Text. 

Following this inspiring address, the gather¬ 
ed devotees took Prasad and dispersed with 
their hearts as full as the moon above. 


M was an educationist all his life and was 
responsible for discovering many a spiritually 
promising boy and sending him to the Master. 
The Master ordained him to remain a model 
house-holder to illustrate a life of ‘inaction 
in action.’ ‘Though he was forbidden by 
the Master to become a Sannyasin, his reverence 
for the Sannyasin ideal was whole-hearted 
and was without any reservation.’ This 
thoughtful observation in the introduction is 
the key to understand Sri M’s life and his rich 
contribution to the Ramakrishna Order. 

The book is divided into sections: on M, 
on the Gospel and on Sri Ramakrishna. Swami 
Nityatmananda to whose indefatigable efforts 
this volume is due, says, “M’s prodigious 
memory combined with his extraordinary power 
of imagination completely annihilated the 
distance of time and place for him. Even 
after the lapse of half a century he could 
always visualise vividly scenes from the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Superb too was his 
power to portray pictures by words.’’ 

The reviewer cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting Swami Vivekananda at some length 
as his observations beautifully sum up the 
significant contribution M made to the hagio- 
graphic literature of the world. Swamiji wrote 
to M on reading his two English pamphlets 
entitled the Gospel of Sri Ramabishna, “Many 
many thanks for yoUt second leaflet. It is 
indera wonderftiL The move is qhite original 
and never was tha life of a Great Teacher 
brou^t t^ore the public, untaraished by the 
writer’s miiid as you are dtnng. Hie lanmiage 
also beyond an prabe---eo tbsh, |o pointed. 
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and withal so plain and easy. I cannot express 
in adequate terms how I have enjoyed them. 
I am really in a transport when I read them. 
Strange, isn’t it? Our Teacher and Lord was 
so* original and each one of us will have to be 
original or nothing. I now understand why 
none of us attempted His life before. It has 
been reserved for you, this great work. He is 
with you evidently.” And Swamiji added a 
post-script to the letter, ’Socratic dialogues 
are Plato all over—you are entirely hidden. 
Moreover the dramatic part is infinitely beauti¬ 
ful. Everybody likes it—here or in the 
West.’ 

It is this achievement of M that is sought 
to be assessed and analysed in the various 
articles by eminent writers. We also come 
across some interesting sidelights such as the 
late Sri Sankaracharya of Puri being a keen 
student of the Gospel and a Muslim gentle¬ 
man’s great devotion to Sri Ramakrishna 
and his regular reading of the Gospel. There 
is also an article on a comparative study of 
the parables of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
relevant verses of the Gita. There are again 
reminiscences of Sri M’s students, close associ¬ 
ates and acquaintances. All these make 
the publication interesting readtng. Printing 
and get-up are good. 

—SWAMI AMRIIANANDA 


“SRI KRISHNA THE MANIFEST DIVI¬ 
NITY” by Swami Chidbhavananda, Pub: 
Sri Ramakrishna Tapovanam Tiruppa- 
raithurai, Trichy Dist. pp. 184, 
Price: Rs. 6.00. 

"The other incarnations were but parts of 
the Lord. He, Krishna was the Lord Himself.” 
says Sri Suta who tells the story of Sri Krishna 
to the sages assembled in Naimisharanya. 

The book under review is like a long and 
lucid commentary on the truth of this state¬ 
ment. Swami Chidbhavananda has rendered 
yeoman’s servios to the cause of practical 
religion by his popular exposition of the 
Bbagavad Gita, the teaching of the Lord himself 
in His incarnation as Sri Krishna. The present 
book forms a companion volume bringing out 
the significance of the Avatara and his Leelas 
on the stage of the world. A reading of the 
boi^ wfll he^ one to understand thejpersonality 
and'gjs^ 11 better insight into his 


In conclusion, the author says: **Cosmfc 
reality periodically personifies itself with db- 
tinctive divine traits. Such extraordinary per¬ 
sons are classified as the Prophet, Messiah, 
Messenger, Master, Son of God and Incarnation 
of Godhood. Sri Krishna comes under this 
category. He is distinguished as Pooma 
Avatara. It means the perfect personification. 
He embodies all the aspects .of human life. 
He proclaims that Divinity is enshrined in 
all beings. The goal of human life is to 
evolve into Divinity. Following in the wake 
of Sri Krishna is the sure means to achieve 
this benign enlightenment.” 

The book is a welcome addition to the 
literature in English on the life and teachings 
of Sri Krishna. 

‘Anna’ 


THE WORD AS REVELATION: NAMES 
OF GODS, by Ram Swarup. Pub: fmpex 
India, New Delhi 110 002. pp. 160, 
Price: Rs. 75/-. 

The roots of a language go deep into the 
soil of man’s being. Human sp^h is a 
great sacred gift of God and expresses the 
deep, mysterious life of man’s psyche. Accord¬ 
ing to the old Hindu seers, whenever the mind 
thinks of anything, it also invokes its corres¬ 
ponding form which has an essential sound 
or name attached to it An object is merely 
an outer expression, a material representation 
of the moie internal essential name. 

Starting as an enquiry into language, the 
author tries to find answers for such interesting 
questions as ‘why there are so many words 
used to denote one thing’? ‘how one word 
denotes many things’, etc. The chapters on 
‘How new things are named’, “Roots” and 
“Synonyms” are absorbing reading. 

Words have multiple levels of meaning and 
as the conscioasness deepens, layer after 
layer in the meaning of the word unfolds. 
These meanings follow from the very structure 
of the mind, the way it is constitutedand works. 
“It is because of this peculiarity of the mind 
that words acquire capacity for multi«-faced 
existence, are capable of extension in many 
directions, rise from the pariicular to the 
gen^l, from the name of an object to the name 
of a qi^ty, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the objective to the subjective, fro m the 
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sensuous to the mental, from the existential 
to the essential”. 

. Proclaiming about the true nature of the 
word, the author says “Its body is made up 
of the earth, but its soul is of the stuff of 
heaven”. He mentions about the secret words 
ninya vacamsi of the Rig Veda and cites many 
passages from the Rig Veda about the glory 
of the name ana its evocative power to manifest 
the Godhead. The outer meaning of the 
word is for the ordinary people, while to the 
seer who meditates on the word, its essential 
self is revealed. 

The author refutes the theory that Vedic 
Gods represent the attempt of the primitive 
mmd to portray Nature-powers. He sees the 
Veda as the Word revealed. 

The author writes with insight on the Crea¬ 
tive Word and the power of God’s name. 

S. Sankaranarayanan. 


RAMAKRISHNA SADHAN PARIKRAMA 
by Manoranjan Basu, pub: Mira Basu, 
60-B, Hadderpara Road, Calcutta-7(X) 026 
Price: Rs. 22/-. 

This is a book of major importance, for it 
is not only an admirable study of Sri Rama- 
krishna's spiritual practices from all possible 
angles, but it also demonstrates the historical 
significance of the great Master in the evolution 
of Indian religion and culture. The author— 
a scholar and a Sadhaka seems to have complete 
grasp of the subject. Based on first hand 
source materials, his approach is quite con¬ 
vincing. He fully understands that like all 
great prophets of the world, Sri Ramakrishna, 
too, was a self-revealed personality. He was 
the consummation of two thousand years 
of spiritual life of three hundred million people 
—a rare phenomenon indeed. 

_ • 

The nineteenth century posed a serious 

challenge to religion which had to be evalua¬ 


ted, re-defined and equated with science. It 
was reserved for an obscure Hindu ascetic 
to take up that challenge in a manner which 
still remains unsurpassed. Grand and infi¬ 
nitely sweet is the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The vastness of his soul embraced the bizarre 
multiplicity of all orders and faiths and dis¬ 
covered their unity. His whole life was a clear 
manifestation of the working of the Vedanta 
and a crystal-clear self-expression of a great 
soul thoroughly impregnated with the Divine 
Power, which is dynamic in its character 
and which is equally o^rative in the whole 
cosmic process as well as in every unit of energy 
and in every unit of phenomenal existence, 
the difference being one of degree and not of 
essence or kind. This Divine Power made 
its appearance in a concentrated form in the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna who was, in fact, the 
silent man of God, a child of Nature, a 
beloved child of the Divine Mother. 

The learned author in the course of just three 
long and well-knit chapters has presented 
with clarity and depth this story and has shown 
that the life of Sri Ramakrishna was a timely 
re-interpretation and a brilliant embodiment 
of the Vedantic ideas and synthetic mysticism, 
which India and the world need so much 
in the present day. Written all through in 
simple, absorbing language, the book will be 
read and re-read by all seekers of truth. The 
production is excellent in all respects. 

—Moni Bagchee 


Readers Please Note 

With reference to the Sankara Granthavali 
published by Samata Books, Madras, and 
reviewed in the July ’82 issue of the Vedanta 
Kesari we are informed that the Samata Edition 
of the Complete Works of Sri Sankaracharya is 
in 13 volumes and the present price is Rs. 800/- 
valid up to the publication of the last volume. 
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Vaidyaratnam P.S. Varier’s 

Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal 

ADAPTED SCIENCE OF SAGES TO MODERN AGES 

AYURVEDIC SYSTEM IS CENTURIES OLD* PROPOUNDED BY SAGES OF OLD* 

A DIVINE GIFT AND WAS NOT KNOWN* KOTTAKKAL MADE IT WELL KNOWN* 

Kottakkal Arya Vaidyasala is a Household Name 

Because: (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic Medicines give relief to Millions 

suffering from chronic diseases. 

(ii) Its Nursing Home is well-equipped with modern 
amenities and it undertakes Panchakarma treatments, 
Vasti, Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for homely 
treatments. 

(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital & gives free treatment 
to many people. 

(iv) It also assists financially the Kottakkal Ayurveda 
College for Promoting Ayurvedic Education. 

Contact: 

Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal 

(Estd. 1902) 

Phone: ao. 1^ Pin Code: 676503 

Brmchcf: KOZHIKODE. PALGHAT, TIRUR, ERODE, ERNAKULAM, 
TRIVANDRUM, MADRAS, CANNANORE, COIMBATORE 
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Stwies for all Ages! Tales told with a Purpose! 

Sri Ramakrishna Tells Stories ' 

Like Buddha and Jesus before him, Sri Ramakrishna loved to 
convey the highest spiritual truths through simple stories. Even profes¬ 
sional philosophers have found in his parables solutions for abstruse 
philosophical problems. 

In this volume the tales told by the Great Master have been 
retold in a language that young children can readily follow. A wealth of 
details enriches the humour of the stories and a number of coloured 
illustrations adds to the charm of this elegantly printed book. 

Foolscap pp. 48 Price: Rs. 5/- 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore-Madras-4. 



AUM 

Sri Matre Namah 

Unique Offer to Devotees from Navasakthi Nilayam 
The House Renowned for making Divine Articles Blessed with 
Srimukhams and Blessings of Jagadgurus Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Acharya 
Swamigal, Sringeri Sarada Peetha Maha Sannidhanam 

Rs. 


1. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) 2-1/4” X 2-1/4” 

2. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) 1-1/2” X 1-1/2” 

3. Sri Chakram 3” X 3” 

4. Sri Maha Durga Chakram 

5. ORIGINAL SPHATIKA MALA WITH 54 BEADS in Silver Thread 

6. ORIGINAL RUDRAKSHA MALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Kavacham. 

(Sent after performing Pooja, cures Blood Pressure, Heart Attack & Diabetes) 

7. ORIGINAL THULASI MALA WITH 54 BEADS with SiNer Kavacham 

8. DRISHTY NIVARTHI DOLLAR YANTRAM 

(To ward off ill effects of evil eye, Prevent accidents in Vehicles, 

Drive away Evil Spirits & improving material wealth in House & Business) . 

9. VIVAHAPRAPn DOLLAR (To Expedite Marriage Alliance) 

10. ELECTRONIC COPPER BRACELET (12 Rasi) each (Cures Rheumatic pains) 
Please place an Order with 50% Advance. Articles will be sent by VPP ** 


500/- 

300/- 

115 /- 

115 /- 

250/- 

250/- 




Please Contact: VISWAKARMAGNA SRI VIDYA UPASAKA SWAMUI 

SRI S. T. MURUGABUSHANAM (President & Adviser) NAVA$AKTH1 NILAYAM 

153» Lloyds Road, GK^Kslapuram, Madni94^086 Phone: 812013 



Kindly correspond only in English 
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GOD 


Oh Wisdom 
That shines in the life 
Called love 

Oh great light 
Contained in the atom 
Called love 

Oh transcendent Brahman 
Who are the 
Embodiment of love. 

-Saint Vallalar 

With best compliments from 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 

COIMBATORE 

Manufacturers of 

High quality white crystal sugar 

and 

Industrial Alcohol 

and 

Producers of 

High Yielding Hybrid Seeds 


Registered Ofike: 


73-A, Race Course Road, 
Post Box No. 3775 


COIMBATORE-641018. 


Factory * 

Sakthinagar 

via ERODE R.M,S. 
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Some of Our Publications 


SRIRAMARSISHNA 

by Swami Nikhilananda 

Pp. 184 Rs. 8.00 

THE VISIONS OF SRI RAMA- 
• KRISHNA 

Compiled by Swami Yogeshananda 
Pp. 142 Rs. 5.25 

SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Pp. 406 Ordinary 

Rs. 

8.00 

Deluxe 

Rs. 

13.00 

ARATRIKA HYMNS AND 

RAMNAM 

English translation 
by Swami Tapasyananda 
Pp. 68 

Rs. 

2.50 

SRI SARADA DEVI THE 

HOLY 

MOTHER 



By Swami Tapasyananda 
Pp. 384 Ordinary 

Rs. 

14.00 

Deluxe 

Rs. 

28.00 

HOLY MOTHER SRI SARADA DEVI 

by Swami Gambhirananda 
Pp. 540j Ordinary 

Rs. 

18.00 

Deluxe 

Rs. 

35.00 

INSPIRED TALKS 



by Swami Vivekananda 

Pp. 218 Ordinary 

Rs. 

6.00 

Deluxe 

Rs. 

8.00 

EDUCATION 



by Swami Vivekananda 

Pp. 96 

Rs. 

3.00 

HINDUISM 



Pp. 86 
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SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA THE 
APOSTLE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
TO THE SOUTH 
by Swami Tapasyananda 
Pp. 270 Rs. 4.50 

THE ETERNAL COMPANION 
by Swami Prabhavananda 
Pp. 314 Ordinary Rs. 10.00 

Deluxe Rs. 14.50 


NAGMAHASAYA 
by Sarat Chandra Chakravarthy 
Pp. 144 Rs. 3.50 

SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
by Swami Ritajananda 
Pp. 212 Rs. 4.50 

the MESSAGE OF ETERNAL 
WISDOM 

by Swami Ramakrishnananda 
Pp. 293 Rs. 12.00 

FOR THINKERS ON EDUCATION 
by Swami Ramakrishnananda 
Pp. 203 Rs. 4.00 

LIFE OF SRI RAMANUJA 
by Swami Ramakrishnananda 
Pp. 273 Ordinary Rs. 12.00 

Deluxe Rs. 22.00 

SAVING CHALLENGE OF RELIGION 
by Swami Budhananda 
Pp. 272 Rs. 28.00 

HINDUISM; ITS MEANING FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE SPIRIT 

by Swami Nikhilananda 

Pp. 200 Rs. 10.00 

THE DIVINE GRACE 
by Swami Ranganathananda 
Pp. 84 Rs. 5.00 

MYTHS AND SYMBOLS IN INDUN 
CIVILIZATION 
by Swami Nityabodhananda 
Pp. 220 Rs. 14.00 

SPIRITUAL HERITAGE OF INDU 
by Swami Prabhavananda 
Pp. 374 Ordinary Rs. 18.00 

Deluxe Rs. 22.00 

THE GOAL AND THE WAY 
by Swami Satprakashaoanda 
Pp. 302 Rs. 19.00 

A PRIMER OF HINDUISM 

by D. S. Sharma 

Pp. 196 Rs. 6.50 
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(Publication Department) 
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FORTUNE IS NOT GOT FOR A SONG 

It is built up 
slowly, patiently, 
note by note 

like a heart-rending Symphony. 

We have schemes to help you 
do that. 

Schemes, attuned to your capacity 
and needs, to build up your 
Savings to a crescendo. 

Come, Save with 

Syndicate Bank 

WHERE SERVICE IS A WAY OF LIFE 
(WHOLLY OWNED BY GOVT. OF INDIA) 


Head Office; MANIPAL - 576119 
Karnataka State 
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CARES FOR YOUR SKIN 
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TOILET SOAP 


Manufacturers: 

KERALA SOAPS & OILS LTD., 
(A Govt) of Kerala Enterprise. 
CAUCUT-673 Oil 
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INDIAN CARDAMOM 


We can be proud of it. Because we produce the best 
cardamom in the world. And we produce the maximum 
quantity. Also we arc the biggest exporters of it. 

For 50 centuries and more Indian Cardamom has.been 
making fascinating associations in flavouring the food tastes 
of all continents alike. 

Indian Cardamom is used to add flavour and taste to 
umpteen number of food preparations. It is an ingredient 
for medicines too. 

Try cardamom and get to know its taste. 


For further information please contact: 

CARDAMOM BOARD 

BANERJI ROAD 
COCHIN-682 018 


telephone: 33837 telegram: “CARDAMOM” telex: cn-480. 
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Tirumala Tirupati Oevasthanams, Tirupati 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


■ The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha 
is neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees 
experience- Him in themselves. It is no wonder there¬ 
fore that devotees wish to imagine and see Lord 
Venkateswara relaxed and happy, ready to bestow per¬ 
manent riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted 
daily in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). 
This seva is being performed every day after 6-00 p.m. 
The Utsava Murti is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal 
along with His Consorts. Gandha and Chamara upa- 
charas are given to Him and the Unjal is swung slowly 
to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, 
can do so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000. Six 
members of the family can attend. A golden dollar 
worth Rs. 250 and Vastra Bahumanam will be pre¬ 
sented to the Grihasta. 

Executive Officer 

Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, 
Tiruuati 






SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

MADRAS-600004. 

Phone 71231 


SRI SRI DURGA PUJA; 
23rd September (Thursday) 
24th September (Friday) 
25th September (Saturday) 
26th September (Sunday) 
27th September (Monday) 


Programme for the Months of September—October 1982 

V 

Shashti Puja 

MahaSaptami-Sri Lalita Sahasranama Archana 5-30 p.m. 
Maha Ashtami (Sandhipuja 10-31 to 11-19 p.m.,) 

Maha Navami 

Vijaya Dasami (Santi Jal after evening Aratrikam) 


SRI SRI LAKSHMI PUJA: 

2nd October (Saturday) After evening Aratrikam 

SRI SRI KAU PUJA; 

16th October (Saturday) After evening Aratrikam 


OTHER JAYANTIS: 

12th September (Sunday) 
17th September (Friday) 
29th October (Friday) 
31st October (Sunday) 


Swami Abhedananda Jayanti 
Swami Akhandananda Jayanti 
Swami Subodhananda Jayanti 
Swami Vijnanananda Jayanti 


EKADASI DAYS: 

SAT-SANG ON SUNDAYS: 

4-00 p m to 4-30 p m. 

4-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 


5-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. 


DISCOURSES ON WEEK DAYS: 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wedne^ay 

Thursday 

Friday 

DISCOURSES ON SATURDAYS; 


Ram Nam Bhajan after Arati 
(September 13, 28; October 13, 28) 

Chanting of Sahasranamam: 

Sri Lahta (September 12; October 3, 17, 31) 

Sri Vishnu (September 5, 19; October 10, 24) 

Sri Vishnu Sahasranamam by Sri V, R. Kalyanasundara 
Sastngal (September 5; October 3), 

Sri Lahta Sahasranamam by Sn V. S. V. Guruswamy 
Sastrigal (Sept. 12;October 10, 24), 

Ramayanam by Sri R. Kothandaraman (September 19; 
October 17, 31) 

Discourse (English) The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
by Swami Raghaveshananda 
at 5-45 p.m. 

The Gospel of Sn Ramakrishna (English) by Swami 
Amritananda 

Devi Mahatmyam (English) by Swami Prasantananda 
Spiritual Life (Tamil) by Swami Kamalatmananda 
Gita (English) By Br. Chinmaya Chaitanya 
Tulasi Ramayanam (English) by Swami Vitabhayananda, 
at 5-30 p.m. Adhyatma Ramayanam by Justice P. Rama 
krishoan ICS (Retd.,) (September 4; October 2) 


at 9-30 a.m. by Swami Raghaveshananda ‘Meditation’ 
at No. 10, Rajammal St. Lakshmipuram, Shenoynagar, 
Madras-10 

at 5-30 p.m. by Swami Nandananda: The Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna (English) at No. 7, Kelly’s Road, 
Kilpauk, Madras-10. (September 11; October 9) 

(1) at 9-30 a.m. by Sri V. Ramamurthy at H/28/F Kamarajnagar, Tinivanmiyur, Madras-41 

(September 19; October 17). 

(2) at Annadana Samajam, Perambw, Maiha&'l I (September 26; October 24). 


DISCOURSES IN THE CITY: 
•♦(September 12, 26; 

October 10, 24) 


M me mnUeily invited 


PltESlDENT, SRI RAMAKRISHNA MAIH 
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GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 

Editors 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR 

Pp. xix & 551 Rs. 65-00 

The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women personalities 
of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a vast range from the 
vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden under ignorance and 
oblivion, many a character has been brought into limelight for the right 
estimation and judgement. A genuine attempt to rouse respect and dignity 
of womanhood in the eyes of men and instil a sense of self-reliance and 
confidence among the womenfolk. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5, DEHl ENTALLY ROAD, CALCUTTA-700014. 



MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY 

by 

S. V. GANAPATI 

H. 115/4, 33rd Cross Street, Besant Nagar, Madras-600 090. 

105 pages 5-J/2” x 8-1/2” Semi Calico bound with Jacket 
Price: Rs. 20/- 

The book is based on the Vedas so far as the Origin of the creatures and 
Worlds and their maintenance are concerned. All these creatures and the 
worlds are formed from ideas and their derivatives namely energy and matter. 
We cannot cognise anything except as an idea. Mind is our sole informant. 
The book goes on to explain how Man is designed for unending life which 
is the sole concern of the Creator. It deals with Man’s vain hopes of vanquish¬ 
ing mind completely and merging with God. Rational meth^ of population 
control is dealt with. The so called miracles are discussed. It makes some 
gestimates of near and distant states of societies and of what a future Jivan 
Muktha may be like. It would stimulate fresh thinking in every reader, it is 
hoped. • 

Available at * Kalakshetra Publication Press 

TfarwaDmiyiiry Madras 600 (ML 
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Pymns from the Bhagavata tr. by swami tapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 
{Continued from the issue of August 1982) 


{Gajendramoksha or the Liberation of the Elephant-King is one of the most popular 
episodes in the Bhagavata. When the hrdly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, 
finds all his vaunted physical strength futile, he surrenders himself to the Lord un¬ 
reservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which is memorable for the purely 
impersonal terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. (Bh. VIII. 3-19-21). 
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19. May He, by adoring whom the seekers 
of Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksha (mora¬ 
lity, prosperity, pleasure and liberation) attain 
thek objects; who even rewards His votaries 
with something more than they pray for, as 
also with an imperishable divine body—may 
He be gracious enough to release me (from the 
grip of the crocodile as well as of Samsara). 

(393) 

2(^21. 1 sing the prftise of Him, whose 
unique and j^orious deeds his surrendered 
V.K. IX *82—2 


devotees hymn about in a mood of whole¬ 
hearted and blissful abandon to the exclusion 
of desire for every fulhlroent including Moksha 
—of Him, the imperishable, the Brahman, the 
Lord of lords, the unclear to the senses and to 
the mind, the one who can be gained by the 
inward communion of devotion, the subtle, 
the infinite one, the pnmeval and perfect 
Being, and the one who is the closest to one, 
but far off to those of unregenerate mind. 

(394-95) 



Sri Ramakrishna Replies 


{The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and 
visitors. Culled from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 


Question: (asked by a devotee) 

“Sir, how should one live in the world?” 

Answer: 

“Live in the world as the mudfish lives 
in the mud. One develops love of God by 
going away from the world into solitude now 
and then, and meditating on God. After that 
one can live in the world unattached. The mud 
is there, and the fish has to live in it, but his 
body is not stained by the mud. Such a man 
can lead the life of a householder in a spirit 
of detachment. 

“One cannot renounce by mere wish. 
There are Prarabdha Karma, inherited tenden¬ 
cies, and the like. Once a Yogi said to a 
king, ‘Live with me in the forest and think of 
God.’ The king replied: ‘That I cannot 
very well do. 1 could live with you, but 
still cannot leave the desire for enjoyment. If 
I live in this forest, perhaps I shall create a 
kingdom even there. I still have desires.” 

Question: (asked by Mr. Mukheiji) 

“Sir, what is the difference between worldly 

and otherworldly things?” 

Answer: 

“While striving for the realization of God, 
the aspirant has to practise renunciation, 
applying the logic of ‘Neti, Neti’—‘Not this, 
not this’. But after attaining the vision of 
God, he realizes that God alone has become 
all things. 

“At one time Rama was overpowerwl 
by the spirit of renunciation. Dasaratha, 
worried at this, went to the sage Vasi^tha 


and begged him to persuade Rama not to give 
up the world. The sage came to Rama and 
found him in a gloomy mood. The fire of 
intense renunciation had been raging in the 
Prince’s mind. Vasishtha said: ‘Rama, why 
should you renounce the world? Is the w6rld 
outside God? Reason with me.’ So He 
said nothing. 

“Buttermilk is made from .the same sub¬ 
stance as butter. One who realizes this knows 
that butter goes with buttermilk and buttermilk 
with butter. After separating the butter with 
great effort—that is to say, after attaining 
Brahmajnana—you will realize that as long as 
butter exists, buttermilk must also exist. Wher¬ 
ever there is butter, there must be buttermilk 
as well. As long as one feels that Brahman 
exists, one must also be aware that the universe, 
living beings, and the twenty-four cosmic 
principles exist as well. 

“What Brahman is, cannot be described 
in words. Everything has been polluted, like 
food that the tongue has touched—that is, 
everything has been described in words. But 
no one has been able to describe Brahman. 
It is therefore unpolluted. 

“But the Knowledge of Brahman cannot 
be realized if the aspirant is worldly-minded 
even in the slightest degree. He succeeds in 
acquiring this Knowledge only when his mind 
is totally free from ‘woman’ and ‘gold*. Parvati 
once said to Her father, ‘Father, seek the com¬ 
pany of holy men, if you want the knowledge 
of Brahman.’ ’* 

The Gospel of Sri Samakrtshna^ pp. 280*^1, 



EDITORIAL 


A Twenty-Point Programme 


Ours is a Welfare State. It is government 
of the people for the people, though not exactly 
by the people, Bahujana hitOya, bahujana 
sukhOya —^for the good of the many, for the 
happiness of the masses, blueprints are being 
drawn up from time to time by the powers-that- 
be. But as the Gita smilingly assures us, 
every human plan is a mixed b&g—sarvarambhn 
hi dofe^a dhumena agnirivdvft&b —all ventures 
have built-in defects, even as lire is enveloped 
by smoke, says the Lord. (Not that He did not 
know about smokeless fire-Agniriva adhumalt. 
But He must have thought that to an unelectri¬ 
fied world the smoky fire was a convincing 
enough example!) Anyway, the latest in this 
series of Utopias is the Twenty-point Programme 
that has been put forward as a panacea for 
all the nation’s economic ills. It started with 
a bang and is tending to whimper. But long, 
long ago, the Lord himself has given us a 
master-plan that not only covers the whole 
gamut of human existence and endeavour but 
carries the imprimatur of His own perfection. 
His twenty-point programme He unfolds in the 
thirteenth dialogue in the Song Celestial, 
wherein he deals with Kshetra, Kshetrajna 
und Jnana—what is called the Field, who 
is the Knower of the Field, and what constitutes 
Knowledge. He underlines a score of qualities 
as the specific characteristics of the wisdom 
which leads to the Goal Supreme. It must be 
remembered that what Sri Krishna gives out 
is not an arm-chair philosophy or a post¬ 
prandial chat. On the contrary, it is an earnest 
and pointed instruction imparted at a great 
crisis to His dearest friend who had been 
caught in the dangerous quagmire of doubt 
and indecision. At the very outset the Lord 
had pulled up Arjuna for talking bilge under 
the delusion that it yvas the highest wisdom— 
prajM vadUmdca hhO^ase —^you talk as if you 
are the fount of wisdom. So now He considers 
it incumbent on Him to define true wisdom. 
That Ik does in unmistakable and uncompro- 
.misiag te^ms in the pentad of verses be^ning 


with amUrtitvam. And he clinches the issue 
with the hammer stroke— etad jMncm iti 
proktam affianam yadato' hyatho —these twe^ 
virtues constitute knowledge; all else is ignor¬ 
ance. 

Arjuna is the representative Man. His 
predicament is so vividly portrayed only to 
highlight the crisis that confronts us all. The 
Lord’s exhortation to Arjuna therefore is 
meant for each one of us. 

What does amOnitvam mean? It is absence 
of mOna—a. word which has two distinct 
shades of meaning. On the one hand it 
denotes respect, honour, regard, consideration, 
self-reliance and self-respect. On the other 
it implies haughtiness, pride, conceit, arro¬ 
gance and the like. And in between there is 
a third slant—a wounded sense of honour, 
jealous anger and other irritations of that 
ilk. It is a marvel how a simple-looking 
Sanskrit word can so sensitively trace the 
multiple contradictions and nuances implidt 
in many of the concepts of the human mind 
and the feelings of the human heart. 

MQna in the first sense is a ‘must’ for every¬ 
one. An individual having mam is a mOnya^ 
—whose English equivalent would be ‘gentle¬ 
man’. The dictionary defines a gentleman as 
a man who is honourable and wellbred and who 
shows consideration for the feelings of others. 
We speak of a gentleman’s agreement—one 
that is binding in honour, though it cannot be 
enforced at law. A debt of honour, similarly, 
is something you are morally expected to pay, 
but for which no court will award a decree. 
It is mOna. the sense of honour that keeps us 
strictly to the high road of ethics and discour¬ 
ages us from sneaking into the dark alleys and 
ill-lit lanes of doubious conduct. A md/il, 
a man of honour, can be trusted. He will 
not do anything ignoble. Honour can indeed 
be equated with nobility. When KaUdasa, 
who never suffers for want of appropriate 
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words, tries to describe the Divine Mother’s 
mother, Himavan’s wife, he sings of Menim 
muninOm api mOnaniytttn —Mena who was the 
object of mOna even to the sages. That is the 
highest praise the poet could think of to indicate 
the nobility of Uma’s parentage. 

Evidently it is not mOna in this sense that is 
frowned upon by the Lord. It is but right and 
proper that every individual has a sense of 
dignity and high code of honour. A soldier 
is proud of the honour of his uniform. A 
patriot fights for the ‘honour of his fathers 
and for his country’s gods’. A knight lays 
down his life defending a lady’s honour. 
Rajput princesses leapt into the fire to preserve 
their honour. Mdnam kuladftanam hi nafi — 
‘Honour is our family treasure’, proudly 
proclaims the.motto of a royal house. To up¬ 
hold honour, the highest sacrifices are m order. 

MUna, however, is a disvalue in the second 
sense of conceit and arrogance. And it is this 
type of mena that men and women usually 
cherish. We are inordinately vain about our 
possessions, material and mental. We gloat 
over the nobility of our birth, the ancestry of 
our family, the wealth we own, the status we 
occupy, the social influence we wield and the 
power we are able to exercise. We are proud 
of the comforts and luxuries we can command, 
the intelligence we possess, and the talents we 
have cultivated. We identify ourselves so 
completely with these paraphernalia, inner and 
outer, that if they are ignored or doubted by 
others we feel hurt. We expect the world to 
recognise our greatness by paying due homage 
to our qualities and quantities. When we do 
not get the desired meed of praise from another, 
we see red. Sri Ramakrishna tells the parable 
of the frog who got a rupee. When an elephant 
passed by the frog's hole without halting to 
pay his respects to the frog, the amphibian 
shouted after the departing pachyderm, flourish¬ 
ing his rupee coin: ‘Fellow, don’t you know 
I have got a rupee?’ 

Indeed it is the feeling of wounded pride 
that is responsible for most of the tra^dies 


in human relationships. Diaupadi burst into 
hearty laughter when, in the Rajasuya hall, 
Duryodhana mistook water for soh’d ground 
and fell down. Draupadi’s laughter was but 
a spontaneous reaction to a humorous situa* 
tion. If a child slips on the floor and falls 
and the mother laughs at it, the child also 
joins in the laughter. It happens because the 
child is innocent, it has no rnUna. But Duryo¬ 
dhana was far from innocent. He was choke¬ 
ful of mOna. He took Draupadi’s laughter 
as a pointed humiliation and grew restless with 
indignation. Then and there he vowed to 
wreak vengeance on Draupadi and all her 
associates for the insult aimed at him. The 
Mahabharata war, the greatest holocaust in 
ancient history, was the pay-off of Draupadi’s 
laughter. The mOna of Duryodhana brought 
about one of the most stupendous cataclysms 
in recorded literature. 

Let us think a bit calmly. What do all our 
vaunted possessions and achievements amount 
to in the final analysis? We pursue them and 
hoard them in the hope that they will bring us 
happiness. But do they? Is it not the bitter 
experience of every sensitive individual 
that they are not helps but hindrances on the 
road to fulfilment? They are red herrings 
across the spiritual path. They are siren voices 
that detract our attention from the supreme 
goal and plunge us into the Slough of Des¬ 
pond. They prove to be mirages that stimu¬ 
late our thirst but cruelly refuse to satisfy it. 

The tragedy arises because we forget that 
in essence we are the Spirit and not the body- 
mind complex. All our rnUna is with respect to 
the attributes of the body and the mind. We 
do not realise that these acquirements are like 
coloured toys. It is proper for a child to play 
with and derive delight from toys. But as we 
grow up we also outgrow the toys. We re- 
cogm'se that there are other things that can 
bring us a satisfaction that no toy can. The 
toys drop away frtfm our adult life. If we find 
a grown-up person spending his time playing 
with toys, we say he is mentally retarded. 
Likewise if any one who has once become 
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aware of the primacy of the Spirit, still clings 
to the so-called riches, material and mental, 
he has to be declared sj^itually retarded. 
Hie extent of spiritual progress is measurable 
in terms of the dispassion that one has come to 
have for the allurements of the senses. This 
is not a pessimistic or kill-joy approach to life. 
The lesser joys are abandoned only because a 
higher joy beckons us. Compared to the bliss 
that can be found in the Spirit, the titillations 
of the senses are like itches that encourage 
scratching and result in greater pain. A spiri¬ 
tual aspirant must turn his face resolutely 
away from the mOnitva, of which the world is so 
enamoured. 

We can see in all the great ones the vinaya, 
humility, that is the opposite of mOnitva. 
Sri Ramakrishna, the beloved child of the 
Divine Mother, was humility personified. He 
scrupulously avoided everything that might 
look like mUnitfa. For instance, he would 
not allow himself to be called a Guru. He 
claimed to be quite laghu. He was light as 
the wind that soars high above the glitter of 
the world. Similarly, the Holy Mother deli¬ 
berately chose to live such a secluded life that 
in her lifetime very few outside her immediate 
circle of devotees knew of the great spiritual 
conflagration that she was. It is only the 
passage of time that has been revealing to us 
more and more of her divine attributes. Look 
again at the Lord Himself. At the Rajasuya, 
Sri Krishna took upon himself the duty of 
washing the feet of the incoming guests. He, 
the lavement of whose feet Brahma received 
in his Kaman^alu and Siva on his head, chose 
to wash the feet of kings and princes of varying 
virtues. It was possible because the Lord has 
no need for mam. He is the supreme master 
and does not stand in need of honour from 
anyone else. This point has been forcefully 
underlined by Prahlada in his hymn to Nara- 
simha. 

Naivdtnuma^ prabhurayam nijalabhapur^o 
mOnam jema^vidufab karu^o vfpite 
Yad yad Jam bhagavate vidatfftita mOaam 
taceatmane j>nUimukhasyayatka mukhairtb* 


Prahlada says that the Lord being master of 
Himself and self-fulfilled by His own inhetent 
bliss, does not depend upon othw’ people’s 
respect. Whatever honour we may do to the 
Lord is only like our decorating ourselves, 
standing before a mirror. If we beautify 
our face, the image-face in the mirror also 
shines in beauty. If the Lord is glorified, 
we. His images, too stand glorified. 

Hence all sense of honour must be dedicated 
to the Lord. We must not have any sense of 
mOna with regard to our own assets. That is 
why Sri Ramakrishna advises that the sincere 
spiritual aspirant should set aside the eight 
types of fetters like vanity, pride of noble 
descent, obsession with formal good conduct 
and others. T am putting away all my orna¬ 
ments as they will come between Thee and me*, 
says the lover of God to his Beloved. The 
so called virtues and talents are all impediments 
to be shed if merger with the Lord is to be 
achieved. 

While not caring for honour from the world, 
the Realised One is generous in giving honour 
to others. Bhishma, extolling the excellences 
of the Lord in the Vishnu Sahasranama, calls 
Him amOni, mOnadab- The Lord has no self- 
centred mOna, but He is alert in distributing 
mOna. This we can sec in every moment of 
Sri Krishna's life. The Lord of the Universe 
never hesitated to give honour wherever due. 
If we study the way in which He behaved 
towards His parents, foster parents, teachers, 
elders and friends, we are transported to a 
dimension of civility and culture that are 
conspicuous today in our society by their 
absence. Sri Ramakrishna, likewise, was tl» 
flower of courtesy. Girish Chandra Ghosh 
was after all only an actor. But Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would honour him by bowing to him. 
Girish was full of rndm. and at first would 
only salute the Master in the Western fashion. 
But Sri Ramakrishna would bow in the Eastern 
fashion, obliging Girish also to do likewiiSe. 
We read with a chuckle how the Master started 
bowing lower and lower, making it necessary 
for Girish too to unbend farther and farther 
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from his mOna. Finally Girish lay prostrate 
at the Master’s feet. By giving Girish mana 
Sri Ramakrishna helped him to overcome his 
self-centred mdm. 

The Holy Mother too was very particular 
about according honour to others as convention 
ruled. She would bow before the protesting 
family priest. She would use the appropriate 
honourable form of address to each of her 
relations. She would not only look after 
their material needs but make presents to them 
as custom required. If a sister-in-law was 
to be presented with a piece of cloth, she would 
see to it that the finest variety was bought and 
presented. No thought of economy would 
shackle her generous hand. Indeed when we 
read of the various daily happenings in the 
Holy Mother’s household, one thought that 
haunts us is how she who held Moksha in the 
palm of her hand could be so fastidious about 


honouring the menagerie of relations that 
pestered her. The fact is that the Holy Mother 
was amOnini in another sense too. MOna also 
means measurement. The Holy Mother was 
innocent of mathematics. She could never be 
calculating. What she gave she pve without 
measuring. She was amUnini in her measureless 
compassion. 

AmOnitva, therefore implies that the spiritual 
aspirant, while fully aware of the dignity of 
his own Atman, finds equal dignity In his 
fellow men and women and respects their 
dignity by showing them appropriate honour. 
This is possible only when the ego or self- 
centredncss vanishes. And when the ego 
disappears, the summit is attained. Sri Krishna 
mentions amOnitm as the first item in his list. 
It is also really the last item of the programme. 
AmOnitva is the alpha and the omega of spiritual 
life. 


SIMHAVALOKANAM 

Ethics of Bhakti 

Prof. M. YAMUNACHARYA 

‘Not even a nitwit acts without a purpose’, says the adage. The supreme purpose 
of human life is, as Sri Ramakrishna has forcefully stressed. God-realization. Prof. 
Yamunacharya of the Mysore University shows in this article how Bhakti, the total 
dedication to the Supreme, constitutes the joyous road to Realization. 


The Universe seems to have been launched 
by an unknown power we call God on its 
majestic career with a great end in view. This 
is the ground on which the teleological argu¬ 
ment, commonly called the argument of design, 
is based. The argument of design is used to 
prove the existence of God, but here it is con¬ 
fined to the sphere of reading purpose in all 
Nature’s endeavours. Even in the so-called 
i^rganic kingdom, events transpire where 
dedfpi or purpose is evident, which is markedly 
observed' Ibr example in the crystal, vjtlach 


forms according to a prefigured end. Dr. 
W. McDougall writes in his ‘Outline of Psycho¬ 
logy’: ‘It seems more likely that the processes 
of inorganic nature may ultimately be shown 
to be purposive than that the behaviour of 
animals will be shown to be purely mechanical.’ 

What engage our attention here is the 
purposiveness ^ all effort or bdiaviour. If 
behaviour in the inanimate evinces purpose, 
our judgrt»nt may be more so in the diS" 
finely biolt^cal field. Hiat purposivtsieas Ifi 
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universal, whether we judge of it from the 
conscious field or the merely biological field, 
is made clear from what modern psychology 
calls the ‘hormic’ theory, according to which 
all processes in nature are teleological. The 
acorn, for instance, possesses the mnemonic 
factor by which it becomes an oak tree. The 
‘tropisms* and ‘reflexes’ may be interpreted 
to lead to the same hormic purposive view of 
natural events, unaffected by any contours 
defining one kingdom from the other, the living 
from the non-living. ‘Hormi’ is a Greek 
word meaning vital impulse or drive or urge 
to action. Schopenhauer’s ‘Will-to-live’, 
Bergson’s ‘Elan vital’. Dr. Jung’s ‘Libido’ 
roughly subscribe to the same view. Prof. 
T. P. Nunn writes: “To this element of 
drive, whether it occurs in the conscious life 
of men and the higher animals or in the un¬ 
conscious activities of their bodies and the 
(presumably) unconscious behaviour of lower 
animals, we propose to give a single name— 
horme.’ 

According to these psychological considera¬ 
tions, ethical conduct which involves conscious 
behaviour is a purposive striving or has an 
end; and that end, according to the Vedantic 
philosophy, is self-realisation. Self is to be 
realised by the ethical process, and this leads 
to the meditatively emotional or aesthetic 
process called Bhakti, which has for its end 
God-realisation. Self is to be ethically trans¬ 
formed so that it may vividly realise, feel or 
enjoy the Universal, the Divine, by the further 
development and refinement of the emotional 
or the Bhakti element in the texture of the soul. 
Bhakti, though predominantly emotional, is a 
comi^x and a blending of the intellectual, 
aesthetic and ethical aspects of human per¬ 
sonality, Hence it is tl^ Bhakti transfigures 
the life of a man who comes under its influence. 

The great end of moral life is self-realisation 
and moral life unvitalised by the Bhakti element 


is drab and dull. The life of Ood-re^sation 
is necessarily the life of Bhakti, since it involves 
the bearing up of the whole personality of 
man towards the heart of the Universe. 

Ethical conduct, preliminary to becoming a 
God-lover or Bhakta, is broadly stated thus in 
the Bhagavad Gita: ‘That Bhakta is dear to 
Me who practises the ethics such as; friend¬ 
liness, sympathy, holding one’s self and pro¬ 
perty in trust for service, equanimity in joy 
and grief, forgiveness, contentment at all times, 
holding the mind under restraint firmness in 
resolve, dedication to Me of heart and will, 
fearlessness, etc. Such an aspirant joys not, 
hates not, grieves not, craves not: resigns both 
good and evil; looks with an equal eye on 
friend and foe; takes honour and disgrace with 
equal grace; he is unperturbed in the midst of 
cold and heat, joy and grief and is free from 
worldly attachment.’ 

Indeed this is a conduct too rigid for ordinary 
folks to practise, but the ideal is placed before 
all, to try as best as one may, to advance to¬ 
wards it. The more a soul becomes ethically 
qualified, the nearer it is to its own 
realization. 

According to Vedanta the soul’s very 
texture is ethical and as such Vedanta has no 
place for such doctrines as original sin, etenml 
perdition and the like which mar some systems 
of theology. Self-Realization is the develop¬ 
ment of its ethical nature. This is the necessary 
basis for the Bhakta. He who is indifiment 
to morality, the practice of the highest good 
that man is capable of, can never love God, 
not to speak of becoming like Him. It is by 
ethical practice only that one can attain to 
soul-joy and then expand it and have it in 
infinite measure by God-realization which is 
accomplished by Bhakti. 

(The Vedanta KesarU May 1933) 



The Role of Ramakrishna Mission 
in the Field of Education 

SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA 

{This is an English translation of the speech delivered in BengCfli by Srimat Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, President. Sri Ramakrishna Order, on the %th January 1982, 
at the Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith. Purulia, West Bengal, on the occasion of its Silver 
Jubilee. The translation is from the Bengali version published in the Udbodhan, Magh 
1388). 


Dear Students, brother monks, teachers, and 
devotees, 

This day is, so to say, a ‘thrice blessed day’ 
for U8. Firstly because, this is the day of the 
commencement of the Silver Jubilee celebration 
of this institution; secondly, today the marble 
image of Sri Thakur has been installed in 
the temple; and thirdly, it is the birth anniversay 
of Swami Turiyananda. 

You have heard the report on the working 
system of this institution. In that report, 
it has been said that this institution is trying 
to impart education to the students in accor¬ 
dance with the ideal of Swami Vivekananda. 
Today what we see all around is nothing but 
darkness. In every stratum of society we 
find lack of honesty, as if the whole society 
has been infested with blackmarketing and 
filled with black money. Why? I would 
like to tell one incident of Swamiji’s life in 
answer to this question. When Swaroiji 
returned to India from America, in some 
place in South India, some persons told him: 

“Swamiji, why don’t you take to politics 
first; get freedom for India, and then turn to 
religion etc.” Swamiji replied: “I can give 
you freedom tomorrow itself, but will you 
be able to preserve it? Where are the men 
amongst you? Men who can preserve freedom? 
First of all make men in the true sense of the 
term and then think of freedom”. Today we 
are realising what he said was right. Why is 
the condition of our country so wretched? 


This is because there are no men of character 
and integrity. In ancient India, there were 
so many great sa\ants and men of renunciation. 
There were many great emperors. Yet today 
we are in such a wretched condition. Why? 
I would say there is something radically wrong 
with us. Today the kind-of education we are 
receiving, does not make one a man of character 
and integrity. It has been said in the Bible, 
“Do men gather grapes off thorns, or figs off 
thistles?” Can one get grapes from the thorny 
bushes or figs from the small bush of 
flowers? 

Our boys and girls will grow up exactly in 
the way we impart education to them; and 
when they grow up, their insight would also 
develop in the .same pattern. Thus if we do 
not change our present system of education and 
leave it as the Britishers had made it for us, 
the situation will remain the same. 

Once Swamiji asked, “How should our 
system of education be?” And he himself 
replied, “Character building is the most impor¬ 
tant part of education. We have to keep 
our eyes on building the character of students.” 
He further told that we should teach all those 
branches of knowledge which we had in our 
ancient days. Along with this, learning the 
English language is also imperative, because, 
it is through the English langua^ that we can 
speak to the world at large. Modem science 
and technology are also necessary. Through 
technology, we shall have to build up various 
vocations. Hirough the (tevelopment of voca- 
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dons, we shall have to make arrangements so 
that the poor may get their bread. 

But the fundamental thing is character 
building. Character building is not a joke. 
Is it built by giving lectures or making enact¬ 
ments in the Parliament? To build character, 
religion is needed. There were two parts in 
our ancient education system—‘Aparavidya’ 
and ‘Paravidya’. In ‘Paravidya’ was taught 
the highest ideal of India—that is ‘Moksha’ 
(salvation) and ‘Dharma’ (religion), which is 
coming down to us from thousands of years. 
Salvation is the aim of human life and therefore 
in the field of education also, it must be kept 
in view. In ancient times, many things were 
taught to boys and girls. Amongst them was 
religion or moral teachings, which we call 
practising the moral virtues. They had to 
practise all these things. This used to build 
their character. And now this particular thing 
is nowhere in our education. As we arc 
imparting education without moral ideals, 
we are getting this kind of result. The educa¬ 
tion which has no relation with the aims and 
ideals of the nation is no education at all. Does 
education mean a little riding and writing? 
Or is it something more? Education means 
moulding the character of the boys and girls 
who come to schools to receive education, 
in accordance with the national ideal, and 
making them real citizens of India. Otherwise, 
what is the use of education? The lack of 
ideal education is the cause of our present 
miserable condition. 

These things are not included in the syllabus 
of our schools and colleges. At present, our 
schools and colleges are in various kinds of 
difficulties. At present, the Ramakrishna 
Mission is not able to implement the ideal of 
Swamiji fully. But whatever little opportunity 
is available, to make use of that, we have opened 
Students* Home, and all these residential 
schools. In these institutions students live 
tog^h^« Teachers also live close to them, 
nnd because of this we are able to teach the 
studtmts som^lffiig more than the ^Uabus of 
the< acluHiii. That is why we have opened 
VJL IX *82-3 


residential schools in many irfaces. Because 
we have this r^idential school, it has bemi 
possible for us to install Thakur’s marble 
image here. A temple has Jbeen built. What 
is the relation of the temple with this school 
and education? This question may arise. 
The relation is this: This temple will leave 
an impression on the life of the students. 
Remembering every day the teachings and lives 
of Sri Thakur, Sri Ma and Swamiji, an impres¬ 
sion of their ideals will be impinged on the 
minds of the students. That is why the temple 
is needed. This is not possible in any other 
school. Although there is no provision for 
direct religious teaching in the syllabus, even 
then, here the students are getting religious 
ideas. 

In other schools, students do not have any 
special contact with the teachers. Students 
come at a scheduled time, study for a few hours 
and then go away. After this, there is no 
contact. But in ancient days this was not 
the practice. The relation between the teacher 
and the taught was like that of a father and son. 
There was mutual regard in them. Nowadays 
that sense of regard is no more there. Gherao 
and so many other things are going on. How 
can that sense of regard grow? The virtue 
that is necessary for the growth of such type 
of regard, that itself is lacking. In our institu¬ 
tion, because it is a residential school, teachers, 
students, monks all live together with the result, 
they develop a feeling of mutual love and 
faith. That produces a little better result. 

Therefore, wherever we have opened this 
kind of residential school, we have been able 
to apply some part of the instruction given by 
Swamiji on education, and give something to 
the students. Therefore, I would tell the 
students who have come to this institution, 
“You must know what is the speciality of this 
institution.” 

Without being a man of character, no one 
can do any great work. For examf^e, 
Mahatma Gandhi did such great work. How? 
Because he was a man of dUPtacter. Let me 
tell you (me more thing. Nowadays, a con- 
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vocation address is given every year in the 
universities and students receive their degrees. 
Let me tell you some main points of the ancient 
convocation address, which is quoted in the 
Upanishads. The teacher is telling the student 
before the student finally leaves for his own 
home: “Speak the truth, practise religion. 
Do not deviate from the truth. Do not deviate 
from religion. Do not do any degrading 
thing. Follow only what is good. Let your 
mother be your Goddess. Let your father be 
your God. Let your teacher be your God.” 
Swamiji has added two more things. “Let 
the poor be your God. Let the illiterate 
(ignorant) be your God,” See the difference 
between the ancient convocational address 
and the modem one. What a difference in the 
outlook! In the ancient educational system 
it has been said: “Be a man. Do not leave 
the pursuit of knowledge only because you 
have completed your course and are leaving 
the school. Do not give up study. You 
must continue your studies.” These were the 
things the teacher used to tell the student who 
was taking leave of him to return home. In 
the modem convocational address, we find a 
different picture. Of course, those things are 
also needed. However, nowadays no attention 
is paid to the man-making education. 

Your education and study should not be 
disturbed in the din and bustle of Calcutta or 
in any other city; that is why this school has 
been opened in this solitary place. No doubt 
you should devote yourselves to your studies. 
But you should also have to remember that 
you are an Indian. It is not that you will 
live here cut off from all other people and will 
not have any contact with the outside wqrld. 
You will also get an opportunity to see the 
villages around and their people. How do 
they live? What do they do? etc. You 
will see in what a miserable condition they 
live. Then you will remember the utterance 
of Swamiji that if a handful of people become 
educated and the multitude of masses are 
neglected, it will not do much good to the 
country. Everybody must education, this 


you should remember. If our country has 
to be awakened again, then this multitude 
of masses must be properly educated. Crafts 
and workmanship should be taught to them, 
so that they can earn their livelihood and can 
make provision for good and substantial food 
for themselves. At 4 )resent you have to pay 
more attention to your studies, but seeing 
these people, if you can remember their miseries, 
in course of time you will be able to help them. 

I would like to tell all of you that after com¬ 
pleting your education and before you enter 
into the world, you must devote two years of 
your time for the service of our country. Those 
who are poor and miserable, those who are 
illiterate—-be with them, to make them dignified 
men. Then, before starting your life in the 
world, you will get, the blessings of all these 
people. When you start your life with the 
blessings of these people you will get success 
in your life. 

One more thing I remember. Nowadays 
those who are brilliant and good in studies, 
all of them want to go to foreign countries. 
It is good to get higher education there, but 
somehow I cannot relish the idea that our 
brilliant and highly qualified people should 
settle there. Why should you settle in a 
foreign country? That India which made you 
a mao, would you forget it only for the sake of a 
little more money? To get a little more money, 
you want to give up India? This you must 
think of. Of course, you have also something 
to say against India. You may say, “Whatever 
you say is right, but here in India, we go from 
place to place, but nobody cares for us. Here, 
even to get a job of two hundred rupees, how 
many hurdles one has to cross! But if we go to 
America, we get a job for five hundred, a thou¬ 
sand, or fifteen hundred dollars.” There is some 
truth in it. In our country we do not pay to 
real genius and skill their due. Even then 
I would appeal to you—no, you should not 
leave India. Y^u should not forget India. 

The other day I read in an dd newspaper, 
twelve or thirteen Indians got some ptim in 
Aneiica for doing some rematkade work In 
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scteoce. Their isames were specially mentioned 
in Ammca. All of them were Indians, bnt now 
they have accepted American dtizen^p. Look 
here, India brought you up, you have taken 
everything from her and now when it was 
your turn to return her something, you gave 
it to some other country. What is this? 
This also you have to ponder. Merely craving 
for money would not do. Yes, it is a fact 
that there are so many inconveniences in India; 
even then, we cannot forget India. 

Today is the birthday of Hari Maharaj 
(Swami Turiyananda). He had a very high 
place amongst the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
He also had been to America, but he did not 


settle down there. He returned tP India and 
practised great austerities, staying in plaO(» 
likeRishikesh, Nangal, etc. We cannot afford 
to forget all these ideals of renunciation whi<ti 
they have left for us. I suppose you students 
have not read the life of Hari Maharaj. If 
you read his life and letters, you will be immen¬ 
sely benefited, you will find what a magnificent 
person he was. 

I shall not take much of your time. I 
pray to Thakur, Ma, and Swamiji; may their 
blessings always be on this Institution, and let 
the boys who leave this Institution after com¬ 
pleting their education be of the same character 
as Swamiji wanted them to be. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Gita Teachings 

SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 

(Swami Tapasyananda highlights here some of the seminal and revolutionary 
spiritual ideas that the Lord presents to us through Arjuna as the Nimitta. This 
essay forms the Introduction to a new edition of the Bhagavad Gita being brought 
out by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras.) 


The Appeal of die Gita 

Among the world’s scriptures, the Bhagavad 
Gita is one of the most popular texts. Its popu¬ 
larity is demonstrated by the fact that, next 
to the Bible, it is perhaps the most widely 
translated of scriptural texts, and in several 
languages, both Indian and foreign, its transla¬ 
tions are to be counted in dozens. This tremen¬ 
dous general appeal of the Bhagavad-Gita 
was voiced forth in prophetic words by Warren 
Hastings, the first British Governor-General of 
India (1773-85)—a personality one would least 
expect to deal with such a subject. In his 
Introduction to the first-ever English translation 
of this 8(7ipture by Charles Wilkins (1784), 
Hastings has remarked that ’’works as the Gita 
would live long after the British dominion in 
India has ceased to exist”, and that it contains 
passages ’’elected to a track of sublimity into 
wifidi our batata of judgement will find it 
diffleult to pursue.” 


In India it has attracted the attention of 
all the Acharyas (teachers) of the Vedanta 
philosophy, of which it is recognised as one of 
the three source books, ever since the great 
Sankaracharya wrote his commentary on it. 
Following Sankara, all the Acharyas of the 
different schools of Vedanta wrote commentaries 
on this great text, each interpreting it in support 
of his own thesis. It has been given the status 
of an Upanishad, a revealed scripture embody¬ 
ing the quintessence of the Vedic revelation, 
as enunciated in the following oft-quoted 
verse: “All the Upanishads are the cows, 
the cowherd boy Krishna is the milker, Aijuna 
is the calf, the pure-minded are the consumers, 
and the ambrosial Gita is the delidous milk”. 

It is not the ancient Indian thinkers alone, 
but also the leaders of modem times, that have 
taken it as a text for the exposition of thdr 
highest thoughts. Thus we have got in modem 
times Tilak’s Gita Rahasya. Aurobindo’s Essays 
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on the Gita and Mahatma Gandhi’s Anasakti 
Yoga as examples of the continuing preference 
and admiration of the Indian mind for this 
great scriptural text of seven hundred verses. 

What is the secret of this tremendous appeal 
of the Bhagavad Gita? Probably it consists 
in the fact that it deals with a practical problem 
of life, namely, how a man could discharge his 
duties as a member of an imperfect social order 
and at the same time realise his highest spiritual 
destiny envisaged by the sublime metaphysics 
and theology enshrined in the Vedic revelation. 
The Gita, therefore, begins with an ethical 
problem, and in solving this problem a noble 
devotional philosophy is expounded. 

The ethical Problem in the Gita 

The ethical problem is graphically depicted 
at the outset through the predicament of 
Arjuna. Arjuna is the leader of the Pandava 
host, and his whole life has been a preparation 
to meet his cousins, the Kauravas, in battle, 
defeat them, and wrest from them the kingdom 
they had usurped from himself and his bro¬ 
thers. The Gita scene is cast in the battlefield 
of Kurukshetra where the armies of both the 
sides have gathered, and Arjuna is called upon 
to fulfil his historic mission by leading his 
men against the army of the Kauravas. Arjuna 
realises at this critical moment that it is a 
fratricidal war, and that its consequence will 
be the destruction of the very friends and 
relatives for the sake of whom men usually 
seek wealth and kingdom, as well as the social 
chaos consequent on the holocaust of the 
flower of Kaurava and Pandava chivalry. 
A war-weariness and a world-weariness together 
come upon him with dramatic suddenness. 
Undcar their impact he forgets all his social 
and family obUgations, and wants to take to an 
ascetic life instead of indulging in what he 
conceives to be a senseless carnage under the 
guise of duty (Swadharma). He becomes a 
pacifist and a quietist all of a sudden. 

The conflict ha« is b^eoi a sudden and 
purely personal indination bursting on one’i 


mind and a social duty, the avoidance of which 
under that inclination would have meant ruin 
to a whole community that had laid its trust 
in one. Sri Krishna, though God incarnate, 
is Arjuna's friend, charioteer and spiritual 
counsellor, and he is called upon to resolve 
the conflict in Arjuna’s mind and restore him 
to a sense of moral equilibrium by finding a 
new sanction for action. 

Inevitalnlity of Action in Life 

In the protracted dialogue between the 
teacher and the disciple, the final answer to 
the problem is given only at the end, but the 
mind of Arjuna is prepared for it*by a series 
of talks on the inexorable nature of work in 
the life of man and on the utter futility of 
Arjuna’s resolve to withdraw from a life of 
action. Man’s body ajid mind are parts of 
Prakriti (Nature) which is dynamic in its 
constitution. As a product of Prakriti, action 
is the law of life for the mind and the body, 
and the very process of living is impossible 
without it. And so its elimination can only 
mean practice of idleness according to one’s 
convenience, and he who attempts it under a 
false impression of his spiritual greatness, 
will end in rank hyprocrisy and spiritual 
stagnation. Only one, who has overcome the 
body idea completely and is established in the 
sense that he is not the body but the immortal, 
ever-conscious and ever-blissful Atman, can be 
actionless; for he no longer identifies himself 
with the body, the product of Nature. 

Besides, from the ethical point of view, 
every one with body-consciousness has to 
remember that he is living in a community of 
similiar beings governed by a cyclic law of 
mutual exchange of services and commodities. 
If he does not contribute his share to it by 
means of work, but enjoys the benefits of 
others’ work for the maintenance and comfort 
of his own body, be lives the life of an 
exploiter and 9 thief. He has no moral basis 
and hence no spiritual progress. 

. Even in the case of a person who has, been 
mndneipated firom identificatimt with thebody* 
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it is better that he works. He Iws sot the 
(KHnpulsion of duty as in the case of the ignorant 
man, but he may feel the compuldon of love, 
which makes one work for tolmsamgraha or 
world-welfare. His actions are not self-centred 
and so have no binding effect on him. Work 
therefore is the law of life for the ignorant, 
and an expression of love for the enlightened, 
the work of the former being self-centred and 
of the latter God-centred. 

Doctrine of Nishkama-Karma as the 
Panacea for the moral Conflict 

But the two questions still remain: Actions 
like leading men in war have many evil con¬ 
sequences, though they may be part of one’s 
duty. Is not avoidance of such duties better 
than doing them and incurring sin? How can 
their performance promote spiritual life at all? 
The ideal of the Sthitaprajna depicted in the 
Gita —the ideal of a person who is absolutely 
indrawn and unperturbed, who is the master 
of the senses and mind—is so far removed from 
that of a soldier engaged in a form of dreadful 
action like war, that it looks incredible that 
Swadharma of that type can ever lead a man to 
that state of spiritual excellence. This doubt 
persists continually in Arjuna’s mind in spite of 
Krishna’s exhortation to action. 

In answer to this Sri Krishna expounds the 
doctrine of Nishkama-Karma—the doctrine of 
actions done with detachment and in dedication 
to the Lord. Works in themselves are amoral, 
if we eliminate the self-centred agent from them. 
Nature’s cataclysms with their terribly destruc¬ 
tive effect cannot be classified as moral or 
immoral. They are amoral. All works are 
a mixture of beneficence and destructiveness as 
far as their effects are concerned. They are 
like the brilliance of fire, always accompanied 
by the obscuring cloudiness of smoke. 

Work at the human level has various rami¬ 
fication. There is work done under com¬ 
pulsion like Slave labour, which may be 
tduuracteeiaed as s^b-moral in its effect on the 
than that is work prompted 


by the profit motive {kimjKhkarma),^ on whiofa 
human civilisation as constituted today is 
based. Kdmya-karma can take two fonm: 
on the one hand there is anti-social work 
which is technically dmioted as Vikarma or 
Adharma or Ni^iddha^Karma; on the oth^ 
hand there is socially oriented action which is 
termed Dharma. Anti-sodal work is done 
by persons with demoniac nature. Everything 
they do is for ostentation and self-aggrandise¬ 
ment and no form of cruel exploitation and 
selfish indulgences is repugnant to them, 
provided their pleasure, profit and ambition 
are promoted thereby. Such anti-social beings 
are endowed with Astdri-sampat (demoniac 
nature) characterised by pride, greed, passion 
and cruelty. Moral and spiritual degradation 
is the wage for their sins. In contrast are men 
with Daivi sampat (divine nature), who follow 
Dharma or socially oriented action. They 
too are self-centred and seek pleasure and 
power, the good things of life, but their pursuit 
of these is socially oriented and is regulated 
by norms that take others and their needs too 
into consideration. In return for what they 
seek and take, they are prepared to give away 
what is due from them. They observe the 
law of Yajna. They are Dhdrmikas, men who 
too pursue pleasure and power but always 
subordinate such pursuit to a code of give and 
take based on a sense of collective good and of 
moral responsibility. When their sense of 
obligation to society dominates overwhel¬ 
mingly over the demand for individual fulfil¬ 
ment, they become elevated into patriots, 
philanthropists, and votaries of similar other 
noble values of a collective nature. 

Aijuna was in hi^ early life a Dhttrmika 
of this type, when he found himself all of a 
sudden in the predicament described earlier, 
wherein the old sanctions for action Uke Swadh- 
arma (or discharge of one’s duty), socially 
approved pursuit of power and pleasure, 
communal welfare, pabriottsm eto., became 
meamngless as inducements for action. A new 
sanction had to be found, if Aijuna were to 
take part in actitm, and this sanction, different 
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even from the one applicable to the DhOrmikas, 
is expounded by the Bhagavan. It is the doc¬ 
trine of NiskOma-Karma, the doctrine of work 
without desire, applicable to men who seek 
only liberation (Mumukshu). In expounding 
it, a sublime theology and a devotional meta¬ 
physics are propounded as the spiritual rationale 
of such desireless action. For, then only the 
‘how’ and the ‘why’ of desireless action will 
become clear. Without this spiritual basis, 
desireless action will only be an incompreh¬ 
ensible and a puzzling concept, as we cannot 
think of any action devoid of the prompting 
of some desire or other. The main thoughts of 
the Gita in these respects are as follows; 

The Metaphysics and Theology of the Gita 

All Jivas (individual spiritual centres) are 
sparks from the fire that is the Divine Vasudeva. 
Not the Jivas only but all other categories too. 
So Vasudeva is the ‘All {Vasudevaff sarvamiti). 
How could that one Being be all and yet 1^ 


Himself, His identity unimpaired? The Gita 
theology answers this by the theory that the 
Supreme Being has two Prakritis or Powers 
of manifestation, which are aspects of Him, 
non-difierent yet distinct from Him. Power 
and Power-holder, though distinct, are not 
different. It is His Pr%)criti that changes, not 
Himself. Speaking on this mystery of the 
Supreme Being manifesting as the universe of 
living and non-living beings, without Himself 
undergoing any change, the Gita says; “Earth, 
water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and 
egoism—this is Prakriti. Different from this, 
O mighty armed one, know that higher Prakriti 
of Mine in the form of the individual soul 
(Jiva) for whose growth and salvation tifis world 
cycle is sustained. Know that all beings 
have these two for their origin. I am the origin 
of the entire universe as also its destroyer. 
Higher than Myself there .is nothing else, O 
Dhananjaya. In Me all this is strung like 
gems on a string’’ (Vn 4-7). 

(To be continued) 


How to Seek God 

SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 
(continued from the issue of August ’82) 

(Swami Yatiswarananda (1889-1966), a former Vice-President of the Ramakrishna 
Order and an illustrious disciple of Revered Swami Brahmanandaji Maharaj, contributed 
much to spiritual life by his talks and articles in India and abroad. He guided hundreds 
o/ persons on the spiritual path. His books like Adventures in Religious life. The 
Divine Life, Universal Prayers and Meditatimi and Spiritual life are justly famous. 
The Swami was in charge of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore for long. Brief 
notes of the weekly lectures he gave at the Ashrama were recorded by one of the listeners 
during the period 1954-55 and 1958-59. The Vedanta Kesari is happy to present these 
notes as a serial. We are indebted to Sri S. V. Unmkrishnan, Senior Deputy 
Accountant General, Delhi, for the manuscript. We are sure that all aspirants will jmd 
these articles itnmensely useful in their Sadhana as well as in understanding spiritual 
truth. This is the eighteenth instalment of the series). 


The Patfi of Roinndation 
What man wants is eternal bliss, only he 
docE not know where and how to get it. He 
mi^akes sense-pleasures for pure bliss. Hence 
he desires to have the attractive things of this 
wcnid and the next. Wealth, progeny, fame 
and hundreds of otlm things 'of this world 


attract him and he runs after them. He seizes 
some and is happy for a while; some elude 
his grasp and he feels miserable, while some 
others remain in hk dumhes for a time and 
then suddenly disc^pear. Si;»h losses hurt 
him. Then again, as soon as he gains some 
coveted thhiga, fresh desires cir<^ up mad 
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make him restless. He finds to his dismay that 
the senses cannot be appeased by enjoyment 
Rather, their craving is inoeased by the process. 
Thus his life becomes a non-stop race after 
these fleeting pleasures. On this path he 
never attains contentment. Misery, bom of 
unfulfilled desires and forced parting with 
coveted thin^, follows him at every step. 
And this goes on from life to life. Even the 
higher and finer world where he gets un-alloyed 
pleasures does not give him eternal bliss. A 
man of meritorious deeds may go there after 
death and enjoy intense pleasure. But this is 
only for a time. After that, he has to come 
down and be boro again on this earth. Really, 
so long as man is driven by desires, neither 
this world nor the next can bring him eternal 
Bliss. Desire is verily the chain that binds 
him to the wheel of birth and death. 

Yet man is reluctant to part with desires. 
The craving for sense objects dominates him. 
The camel likes to browse on prickly shrubs 
though they make his mouth bleed. Similarly 
man repeatedly wants to enjoy sense pleasures 
though they bring him untold miseries through 
repeated cycles of birth and death. The majority 
of people belong to this category. For such 
men, the first step is to take to the Karma-mOrga, 
that is the path of works. They are not to give 
up all desires. Only they have to regulate 
these by faithfully following the injunctions 
and prohibitions of the Sastras. Those who 
do this enjoy the good things of this world 
and of the next. And their minds become 
purified to some extent. After enjoying the 
intense pleasures of the higher world, they 
come back to this earth and again lead a life of 
works with more devotion. Again their meri¬ 
torious deeds lead them to the intense pleasures 
of the higher world after death. This process 
goes on over and over again till their minds 
become very pure. At this stage they realise 
the vanity of desires. By their repeated experi¬ 
ence they grasp the truth that desires are never 
quenched by ei^oyment, just as fire can never 
be quenched butta* and that unfulfilled 
desires make one imhai^y, M<n^ver, even 


in the higher worlds, the period of enjoyment 
is limited. By thdr own obs<»nmtioo they 
become convinced that the path of desireiUl 
works cannot lead them to eternal bliss. And 
it is this eternal bliss that they have been 
seeking ail the time. Realising the futility 
of desires, they go out in quest of the path 
that may lead them to eternal bliss, eternal life 
and infinite knowledge. 

This quest is the very starting point of real 
religion. The pravftti marga is no more than a 
preliminary discipline. It serves its purpose 
by making our minds pure enough to realise 
the futility of running after sense objects. This 
precisely is its scope. It takes us no farther 
than that on the road to perfection and eternal 
bliss, eternal life and infinite knowledge. 

Our desire for sense-objects is therefore the 
only hurdle on the road to perfection. It 
makes us world-bound. We have to cross the 
hurdle. Real religion begins and ends with 
this crossing. The moment we are frw from 
desires we become divine. 

Be one with Atman and mtjoy Peace 

A devotee reminded Mahapurush Maharaj 
of the poor condition of his health. The great 
Swami was least concerned with his body. 
Ordinary souls get terrified when reminded of 
death. They may even die from the shock. 
But great souls like Swami Shivananda and Holy 
Mother are different. This body which we 
glorify is subject to many changes. It takes 
birth, lives, grows and decays. Behind all this 
what is that which remains changeless? The 
spiritual consciousness or Atman. If you feel 
that you are Atman, you can stand as a witness 
to all your joys and miseries. Mind and 
emotions change very quickly but the body 
lasts longer. Hence we think that the body 
remains the same. In fact, tt» body also is 
ever changing. This body that is full of filth— 
we think we are that. One should see the 
body a& it is—an inert mass of bones and flesh. 
We may purify the body extero^y but within 
we can never clean it The wash that we 
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give ourselves through renunciation and know* 
ledge is the one which purifies us: that is real 
sauca. People are very careful to clean the 
outside body. But control of the senses is 
the real cleaning. He who sees is the Atman. 
He who hears is the Atman. Who cares for 
whom, if it were not for this Atman? We need 
this new way of seeing. Who will care for a 
dead body? Without the power of this Atman 
we cannot see or do anything. We should 
know that Atman. No education is complete 
without Self-knowledge. Most people are 
engrossed in this perishable body and forget 
the eternal entity, the Atman, which enlivens 
the body and mind. There are some psycholo¬ 
gists who know that there is a mind, but they 
don’t know about the Self. Only a rare few 
are aware that there is the unchanging con¬ 
scious principle behind this changing matter— 
the Self, the Atman. 

The little happiness that is derived from this 
world is finite and short-lived. If we want 
Infinite Bliss, we have to attain the Infinite. 
For this, we should expand from the individual 
to the Cosmic. Narrow-mindedness should be 
discarded. If only we think for a while, it is 
evident that the individual is a small whirlpool 
in the ocean of the Infinite. Individual body, 
mind and soul are parts of the Universal Body, 
Universal Mind and the FaramOtman. The in¬ 
dividual body which is derived from the Cosmic 
Body (elements) takes its nourishment from the 
Cosmic Body and gives back matter to the 
Cosmic Body. So also with the mind. The 
Jivatman is a reflection of the Paramdtman 
and when it knows its oneness with the latter, 
it ceases to be affected by dualities. 

There is the story of the asuras, men and 
devas going to Prajapati for spiritual instruc¬ 
tion. Sankaracarya interprets these thrw types 
as representing the three Gunas to be found in 
each individual. Devas stand for sattva, human 
bangs for rajas and asuras for tamos. These 
Gunas exist in the individual in varying propor¬ 
tions. In the spiritual evolution, laiitvaguna 
is t 0 be developed and then this t(M> should be 
transcended to attain the Absolute* Those 


that have realised the Infinite, see the same 
Absolute in all and overlook the shortcomings 
of others and love them. Only mean-mindol 
people magnify others’ faults and think highly 
of themselves. 

Leaving the abode pf peace, ddntiniketan, 
people seek sdnti in samsOra, like a thirsty 
man seeking to quench his thirst from the 
mirage in the desert. Infinite Peace is within 
us, but we look for it in the world outside, 
like the musk deer that runs about in search of 
the perfume, ignorant of the perfume coming 
from its own body. Every one wants only 
peace and blessings but all the lime go in the 
opposite direction—away from eternal peace— 
getting more and more bound. Along with a 
drop of worldly peace they get a mass of misery. 
They become petty-minded. Abiding happiness 
can be had only in the Lord. If you are to get 
brahmajnQna you should hold fast to Him. 

Place the Ideal before yourself. God is the 
soul of your soul. Father of the father. 
Mother of the mother and so on, and is the only 
Reality. But owing to ignorance we think 
the body to be real, and live a life of worldly 
pleasures and get misery. The little happiness 
obtained thereby is only a reflection of the 
infinite happiness. Do you get satisfaction 
by eating a reflected mango? Seek the real 
mango, the source of Infinite Peace, This does 
not mean you should give up the world. Attend 
to the duties of life in detachment, in a spirit 
of dedication. Always find time to worship 
and meditate. Fill up all your idle moments 
with the thoughts of God...We can always 
be sure of Him. What is permanent in this 
impermanent world? We want to cling to 
somebody who may change his attitude towards 
us any day, or may die. Is there anything in 
this world that does not change? If so, where 
is it? Thinking in this strain is the beginning 
of spiritual life. Real religion begins only 
after getting a jplimpse of the Reality. There 
are moments, at least for some, during medita¬ 
tion when the mind is lifted up from the lower 
plane to a h^er fflane and a 0mpst of the 
Infinite is obtained. Try to obbsin this j^mpse 
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more frequently and to make it an integral 
part of your life. Try to think of the Soul of 
your soul at least for a few moments in the 
course of the day. Hiat refreshes more than 
anything else, even more than deep sleep. We 
have no inclination for spiritual food. Even 
if it is available, we do not want to take it; 
there is no spiritual hunger. If you are sincere, 
you move towards that spiritual food in the 
shape of japa and meditation, prayer etc. 
This is the food for the soul. If you cannot 
understand, learn from somebody advanced 
in that line, who can show you the path. And 
then follow the path. That will give you 
understanding, so that you may in your own 
humble way discover the path of truth. 


3$* 

You need not give up the world. Seek 
the ReaUty that is in the friend and 
relative. We want peace which abides. 
Meditation has an abiding effect In 
removing our miseries. When you cannot 
get that abiding peace, you go after 
fleeting joys. When you cannot get pure 
water, you quench your thirst with dirty water, 
and the result is sickness. Set a little time 
aside every day to develop this understanding 
of higher Reality. Everyone is very eager to 
gather information about spiritual practice, 
but there is no eagerness to do any practice. 
We render service to sincere people. Those 
with good samskaras follow the path sincerely. 

{To he continued) 


THE BUILDER 

The old man going the lone highway 
Came at evening, old and grey 
To a chasm, vast, deep, and wide. 

The old man crossed, in the twilight dim. 

The sullen stream had no fear for him. 

But he turned, when safe on the other side. 

And bqilt a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You’re wasting your strength with your building here. 
Your journey will end with the ending day. 

You never again will pass this way. 

You crossed the chasm deep and wide. 

Why build this bridge at eventide?’ 

The builder lifted his old grey head, 

‘Good friend! in the path I’ve come,’ he said, 

‘There followeth, after my day. 

The youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been naught for me. 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He too must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friend 1 I’m building this bridge for him.’ 


V.K. IX 



The Three Kinds of Karmayoga 

BRAHMACHARl SHUDDHA CHAITANYA 

(The Lord Himself admits in the Gita that even learned men are confused about 
the nature of Karma. He points out that action, non-action and ^-action have all to 
be differentiated. Swami Vivekananda analyses the concept further and elucidates that 
the work that unbinds can be of three types—work for work’s sake, work as worship, 
and work with detachment. Br. Shuddha Chaitanya of Sri Ramakrishna Order, makes 
in this article an in-depth study of Swamiji’s approach and explains that these three modes 
can he considered as three gears in the car of Sadhana and it is up to the Sadhaka to 
change into the appropriate gear according to the varying traffic.) 


There are three kinds of Karmayoga: three 
different methods of selfless work. It is essential 
to distinguish between them. In order to do 
so we may employ the phrases used by Swami 
Vivekananda: “work for work’s sake,’’ “work 
as worship,’’ and “work with detachment,” 
These will serve as aphorisms of the central 
element in each approach and as useful labels 
for reference. 

Doing work for work’s sake is the first 
kind of Karmayoga. Work done, not for ego- 
gratification, nor for the welfare of others 
but simply for its own sake and for the bliss 
and freedom that derive from motiveless action 
is called “work for work’s sake”. This yoga 
requires no belief in God and depends on no 
system of philosophy. The constant goal and 
immediate incentive of the practitioner is to 
escape from the bondage of desire. He is 
not searching for God or Truth, but just 
simple freedom of the soul from the vicious 
circle of Karma. His fundamental practice 
is the eradication of selfish desire by the power 
of will and the exercise of concentration on 
the work at hand. 

The primary motivation for all human acti¬ 
vity is desire, and yet it is the tragedy ofhuinan 
life that work done under the compulsion of 
desire generates suffering. It is not only in 
the consequences of such work that the suffer¬ 
ing lies, but in the selfish action itself. The word 
desire signifies a condition of want, tension, 
emptiness and longing for fulfilment. As the 


number and intensity of desires increase, one’s 
happiness decreases in direct proportion. 

The generality of men believe that peace 
and fulfilment come through the satisfaction 
of desires, but this can never be The passions 
are not satisfied by gratification, but only 
increase the more—like a fire which burns 
brighter when clarified butter is poured upon it. 
The Karmayogi, recognizing that selfish desire 
creates suffering andean never be alleviated by 
enjoyment, resolves to renounce it once and 
for all. 

"Work for work’s sake’ refers to those 
activities done without desire for the results. 
How does one go about doing such work? 
What is the method of practice? The first 
injunction is: avoid situations which create, 
awaken, or foster the growth of selfish wants. 
We have to constantly avoid being motivated 
by persona] inclination, desire or passion. 
All this requires an effort of will. In other 
forms of Karmayoga the practitioner would 
invoke the thought of God or Self to help 
him rise above desire systems, but the pure 
Karmayogi, not relying on either of these 
concepts, can only exercise his will power. 
He has to stop short as soon as he bircomes 
conscious of selfish motivation, retrace his steps 
and begin all over again. He must force 
himself to quit anticipating the results. In 
so doing he suffocates the breathing action of* 
deshes and maintains a pure, selfless, motiveless 
State of mind. The use of the will powcjr 
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the primary tool is one of the distinguishing 
features of work for work’s sake. The pure 
Karmayogi relies not on God’s grace or on 
any power outside himself but only on his own 
self-effort and self-resolve. 

In addition to the negative practice of pre¬ 
venting the desires from arising and translating 
themselves into overt behaviour, the worker 
for work’s sake engages in a more positive 
effort: the studied development of mental 
concentration. The exercise of concentration 
or paying attention to the work at hand is a 
very effective means of cultivating desirelcssness. 
In the long run the man of concentration 
becomes desireless, for desires no longer 
have any base of dissatisfaction on which 
to operate. When the mind becomes unified 
and the will one-pointed, a tremendous search¬ 
light of concentration is brought to bear on 
the matters of immediate concern. The smallest 
task becomes illumined; one finds that the 
most routine duty is interesting, nay, fascina¬ 
ting and fully rewarding. Attention is energy, 
and the more energy we put into a thing the 
more we get out of it. Paying full attention 
enables one to derive the fullest benefit; as 
a consequence, dissatisfaction with the 
present is removed and desires decrease. One 
finds full contentment in simply doing one’s 
dharma. One doesn’t need anything else. 

“Work for work’s sake’’, in its teaching of 
concentration as a primary means, aligns very 
well with the Buddhist practice of “right- 
mindfulness” or “meditation in action.” It 
is simply the practice of being here now, of 
living in the present moment with the fullest 
awareness. The majority of our mental life 
today is filled with empty intellectualisra, 
hopes and expectations, dreams of the future 
and fond reminiscences of the past. Living 
thiis in a worid of imagination we are unmind¬ 
ful of the immediate realtiy before us and go 
through life as one ash^p. The practice of 
right mindfulness requires one to live in the 
present and concentrate fidly on the current 
>4tvents 'Of Iife» The person who is able 
40 .do an is «a saint or sage; he lesenil^ tl» 


ordinary man in his outward activities bait 
differs radically in his state of mind. This 
much is stated in a dialogue from the 
tradition: 

A distinguished teacher was once asked, 
“Do you ever make any effort to get dis¬ 
ciplined in the Truth?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“How do you exercise yourself?” 

“When I am hungry, I eat; when tired, 
1 sleep.” 

“But this is what everybody does; can 
they be said to be exercising themselves in 
the same way as you do?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because when they eat they do not eat, 
but are thinking of various other things, 
thereby allowing their minds to wander and 
become disturbed. When they sleep, they 
do not sleep, but dream a thousand dreams. 
That is why they are not like myself.” 

The wise man who lives in the present moment, 
concentrating fully on the work at hand and 
never acting under the compulsion of selfish 
desire enjoys spiritual freedom. He lives as 
a master and not as a slave. He does his work 
for work’s sake, his duty for duty's sake and 
thus exemplifies the highest ideal of Karmayoga- 

The second kind of Karmayoga is called 
“work as worship.” It is suitable primarily 
for a person of devotional temperament, 
for it describes the manner in which a devotee 
of the personal God does his daily duties. 
The devotee places himself in the role of 
the servant and offers up all the actions of body, 
speech, and mind to the divine. He dedicates 
himself to doing God’s work. The life’s goal 
of the worshipper is union with the personal 
god. His motivation for work is the longing 
for God-realization. By .consecrating afi his 
life’s activiti^, the devoutiKarmayogi effaces 
the small, selfish ego and growh in divine love. 
For those who believe in and flrel devotion Ibr 
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some chosen ideal of God, doing work as 
worship is the best way to spiritualisse everyday 
life. 

The ritualistic worship of God has been 
carried on through millennia. Sri Krishna 
in the Bhagavad Gita was the first to teach 
that worship should not be confined to the 
church or temple shrine but must be extended 
to include all activities. Every duty of our 
daily life can be converted into an act of wor¬ 
ship. Any act of Karma can be consecrated 
and laid at the feet of the Lord. 

The essential ingredient in work as worship 
is the attitude of the workman. He must 
cultivate the feeling of self-surrender in all 
that he does. He must come to regard himself 
as an instrument or servant of God. The 
primary tool in generating this attitude is the 
offertory prayer. Offertory prayer may take 
simple or elaborate forms but it is the simple 
sentence of dedication, repeated with religious 
fervour, that is the most effective. Offertory 
prayer is not the same as Japa or the repetition 
of God’s name. The purpose of the prayer 
is not to concentrate the mind on God 
but rather to evoke an attitude of self- 
sacrifice. Our intention is not simply to 
think of God; this is the purpose of medita¬ 
tion, not work. We want rather to con¬ 
centrate on the work, to purify our motive 
and dedicate each phase of the activity to God. 

Work as worship revolves around the ideal 
of the personal God. This ideal may be 
conceived of as dwelling within, in the heart of 
our hearts or as appearing outside in the 
form of men and women everywhere. The 
idea of God in heaven, or the mystical Christ 
Consciousness within, will be appreciated by 
all devotees; but the other god, man. is often 
ignored. The Indian philosophy of monism 
alone provides the rationale for identifying 
man with God and enables one to equate the 
service of man with the highest spiritual worship. 

As soon as one recognizes man as Ood, there 
will be a definite, natural and spontaneotb 


inclination to render perscnoal service. We 
do so in whatever way the occauon rfemaiids. 
The hungry man should be prorided with 
food, the ignorant man with education, tilie 
spiritual seeker with religious teaching. Eveiy* 
one can be served at one level or another. 
Giving directions to a tourist or even a kind 
smile to a despondent fricyad can be a form of 
worship. 

This idea of man-worship is an entirely 
new thing. We have to distinguish it carefully 
from the humanitarian service performed by 
the bhikshus of the Buddhist period or the 
Roman Catholic nuns of the Middle ages. 
In their outward forms, humanitarian service 
and worship of God through the service of 
man appear to be the same. The humam'tarian 
and the Karmayogi do similar work; but there 
is a world of difference between charity and 
worship. We have to be careful not to under¬ 
estimate the high idealism of Karmayoga. 

The third kind of Karmayoga is called “work 
with detachment.” This paradigm appeals 
mostly to the temperament of the Jnani—one 
whose life is strongly influenced by the Advaita 
Vedanta or Sankhya philosophy. He wants 
to practise right knowledge here and now; 
hence he takes to Karmayoga, not as a servant 
of God, but with the predominant idea of work 
with detachment. This approach can be under¬ 
stood from the fact that both Advaita and 
Sankhya teach the separateness and aloofness 
of the inner soul from all activity. Work with 
detachment aligns very well with Jnanayoga. 

The Purusha, the Self of man, is absolutely 
difierent from Prakriti or phenomenal nature; 
yet. it is the fundamental tragedy of man 
that he has forgotten his true self and become 
identified with natural objects. These objects 
include not only material possessions in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but body and mind 
as Consider the condition of an nvid 
movie-goer, who once inride the theatre, 
quickly falls under tlw fascination of the light 
show before him. Uncorudou^ drawn into 
the film's drama, he loses his individuality as 
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it were; he identifies with the characters on the 
screen, empathizes with their joy and sorrow 
and rises and falls with their success and 
failure. He has lost his own self-consciousness 
and hence shares the fate of the character 
with whom he id^tifies. The situation of the 
ordinary man is exactly the same. He forgets 
his own true nature—the pure, actionless, 
witness-consciousness — and identifies with 
the play of the body and mind. Under the 
false premise that he is a psycho-physical 
being, he extends his self-identity ever further 
outward to embrace the sense objects of the 
external world. 

Let us picture a man. a great sage, who abides 
in his true self and remains at one with the 
conscious principle. How does he live? How 
does he work in the world? He identifies 
himself with the Spirit and knows that he is 
not really the doer, that it is Prakriti that 
works all changes. Being disidentified with 
the body and minoi he remains balanced in 
pleasure and pain, loss and gain. In general 
he is calm, collected and serene. His natural 
tendency is to remain quiet and simply abide 
in the Self; when he does undertake some form 
of activity, he does so as the detached 
witness. 

The fundamental problem of man is one of 
self-forgetfulness. Self-forgetfulness means 
suffering; self-remembrance, on the other hand, 
awakens divine joy and bestows spiritual 
freedom. The most effective means of keeping 
a constant recall of the higher Self, the detached 
witness of all action, is through the practice of 
afiSrmation. To the extent that 1 can affirm 
my own true self and retain the conviction 
that I am the Self I will be able to remain 
detached even in the midst of the briar patch 
of Karma. A person can devise his own 
statements of afiirmation or he can collect 
strong scriptural passages that voice this idea. 
Hie essential practice rs to keep aware of one’s 
true nature and not allow contrary thoughts 
to mw. Ramana Maharshi, the sage of 
Ttravannamalai, says: **A brahmin may play 
varkms parts in a dnuna, yet the t^ght 


that he is a brahmin does not leave his miad. 
Similarly, when one is engaged in vatitHis 
empiric^ acts, there should be the firm con¬ 
viction, ’I am the Sdf’ without allowing the 
false idea, ‘I am the body’ to arise. If the 
mind should stray away from its state, thmi 
immediately one should enquire, ’Oh! Oh! 
We are not the body and mind. Who are we? 
We are the Self. Thus one should establish 
the mind in that pure state.’ 

At first an affirmation of detachment may 
appear to be “mere words” and purely an 
intellectual exercise, but it calls forth a very 
definite affective response. It has a dramatic 
impact on human feelings. Attachment seems 
to be an emotional bond, chamcterized by 
attraction or aversion for this or that thing. 
One may think, therefore, that mere words 
will be ineffective in removing it. But feeling 
and sentiment are only a derivative function 
of words, i.e., of thoughts and Ideas. By 
changing our sentences and remodelling our 
belief systems the whole pattern of feeUng 
changes as well. 

In retrospect then, these are the three different 
methods of spiritualizing everyday life. Eadt 
one appeals to a particular psychological type 
and evokes a definite background ideology. 
The worker for work’s sake is a non-religious, 
non-philosophical person, who clearly perceive 
the bond-slavery of selfish action and rebels 
against it. The life’s goal of such a person is 
freedom from the compulsion of desire; his 
tools of practice are the strengthened will 
and the power of concentration. The man 
who does work as worship is primarily a 
devotee. His life’s goal is to render selfless 
service to his chosen ideal, to grow in divine 
love through self-sacrifice. His main concern 
in all activities is the cultivation of the spirit 
of dedication through offertory prayer. The 
Jnani is the third type. His goal is self-know¬ 
ledge and his primary discipline is to break 
all attachments and remain as the witness of 
actions. His most useful means of letaininig 
self-knowledge is the affirmation of detach¬ 
ment 
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It is important to distinguish these three 
methods of Karmayoga, for though one should 
utilize all three avenues of approach for the 
sake of harmonious development, we must 
beware of the confused mixing of attitudes— 
we have to be careful not to get our wires 
crossed. While practising work for work’s 
sake for instance, one should not bring in the 
attitude of the worshipper. While doing work 
as worship, one should not take the standpoint 
of a philosopher. The simultaneous mixing 
of different approaches results simply in a loss 
of outward efficiency and inner spiritual benefit. 

If one were to ask which one of these attitudes 
is best suited to aspirants in general, then we 
must be emphatic in saying that no one method 
occupies that status. The temperament and 
disposition of men differ and we may expect 
to find an equal distribution of fitness for any 
one of these practices. We hold them all on a 
par therefore, and present them as such in any 
impartial discussion of the subject. 

The universal man—the ideal for this age- 
practices all three kinds of Karmayoga. 
Ordinary spiritual seekers identify one form 


of Karmayoga as their special path ahd figure 
that the other ways are unsuitable to their 
temperament. This is unfortunate, as it indi¬ 
cates a one-sided development. The wise 
man makes use of all three approaches in his 
effort to spiritualize everyday life. To limit 
oneself to one form of Karmayoga and dismiss 
the others as disagreeable is to throw away 
tools that could expedite one’s progress. The 
fact is that one passes through differing moods 
during the course of time. One day the 
devotional mood may be dominant and work 
as worship comes easily and yields the best 
results. On another day, however, that mood 
may change. One finds oneself without devo¬ 
tional feelings and inclined toward aijalytical 
reason. On that occasion we need not suspend 
our sadhana, but can assume the role of the 
Jnani and do work with detachment. The 
three kinds of spiritual work are complementary 
and mutually supportive. ‘Optimum growth 
requires that we incorporate all the methods 
into our transmission and shift smoothly from 
one gear to another as the traffic requires. 
Only then will we come to exemplify the highest 
ideal of Karmayoga. 


Time is fulfilled when time is no more. He who has his heait establish¬ 
ed in time and yet breathes eternity, in him is the death of everything temporal 
and the fulfilment of time. Three things prevent man from knowing God 
at all. The first is time, the second corporality (body), and the third is multip¬ 
licity or number. As long as these three things are in me, God is not in me 
nor is he working in me really. St. Augustine says: “Because the soul is 
greedy, because she wants to have and hold so much, therefore, she reaches 
into time and, snatching at the things of time and number, loses what she 
really has.’’ While these three exist in Thee in a greater or lesser degree, 
God cannot dwell or work with TTiee. These things must first go out for God 
to come in, except thou have them in a higher sense, in a better way, if you can 
see the One in multiplicity, then the greater the multiplicity there will be the 
sense of greater unity, all in One, One in all. 


—mIister Eckhart. 




The Gospel of Sri Sarada Devi 
The Holy Mother 

Tr. BY SWAMI PRABHANANDA 

(Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother has been aptly described as an exemplar 
of the motherhood of God. A mother’s love is unqualified and expresses itself tirelessly 
through innumerable channels, big and small,. The Holy Mother lived the life of an 
ordinary rustic woman amidst handicaps galore, but the solicitude with which she looked 
after the physical comforts of all manner of people who came to her was matched only 
by the richness of the spiritual pabulum she served to the aspirants. 'Mayer Katha' 
in Bengali published by the Udbodhan is a treasure-trove of incidents that highlight 
the humanly divine aspects of the Holy Mother. The following is an excerpt from the 
English translation of the book by Swami Prabhananda. It is to be shortly published by 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, under the title THE GOSPEL OF SRI SARADA DEVI 
THE HOLY MOTHER. This is the seventh instalment of the series). 

'“Some days after he had received initiation the Udbodhan house should be dispensed with, 
from Holy Mother iheie cropped up in Lai- But because this would cause inconvenience to 
mohan’s' mind a doubt: “What have 1 done? Holy Mother, the monastic head of the centre 
Alas, I took initiaiion from a woman.” This did not then carry out this decision. When 
gradually developed into severe mental anguish* the matter was reported to Mother, she re- 
Finally he decided that he would abandon the marked, ‘After all, you are monks. Renuncia- 
mantra unless the Master resolved his mental tion is your goal. Indeed, can't you renounce 
conflict in a day’s time. The next day Lai- a cook?’ 
mohan, under the instruction of Revered 

Baburam Maharaja, carried cow’s milk to Once a monk of the Belur Math slapped a 
Holy Mother’s house at Calcutta. As soon servant for insubordination. When this reached 
as he stood up after saluting Holy Mother, the ears of Mother, she said, ‘They arc monks; 
she said to him, ‘Look. 1 didn’t give you the they are supposed to live under trees. Now 
mantra: It was the Master who gave it.’ they are having monasteries, buildings and 
A few days later this doubt haunted his mind servants. One of them even goes to the 
again. An idea struck him now: I shall length of beating a servant.’ 
believe that the Master himself has given me 

initiation only if Haren Babu comes to announce Swami Bajeswarananda had gone to ask for 
that he has received power from Mother. Some Mother's permission to practise austerities in 
days later, at the time of the Master’s birthday Uttarakhand. On hearing him Mother said, 
festival. Haren Babu came and said, 'Today ‘This is the month of Kartika (October-Novem- 
t have been favoured with a special power all the four doom to the abode of Yama 

from Holy Mother.’ Then only did aU his “I*" "»*• VO” 

uncertainties vanish. mother, how can I grant yon permission 

now?’ 

Once it was decided for some particular 

reason that the service of the Brahmin cook in ^ certain person had committed a con¬ 
temptible offence. Some people advised 

•At recorded by an anonymous male devotee Mother to inflict severe punishment on him. 
^Swami Kaplleswarananda But Mother said, ‘1 am his mother. How can 

^wami Premanmda I utter such a thing?’ 
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Once a devotee said to Mother, T am very 
poor. Mother, f wish to come and see you 
now and then, but as I am not able to bring 
what I would like, I can’t come regularly.’ 
On hearing this, the compassionate Mother 
said affectionately, ‘My child, whenever you 
desire to see me, bring simply one myrobolan 
fruit.’3 

A certain devotee had gone to see Mother. 
She asked him, ‘Have you been initiated by 
me?’ 

The devotee said, ‘Yes, Mother. But I 
am very much tied down to worldly life. I 
am unmarried, but I have to remain busy with 
affairs like the second visit of my newly married 
niece to her husband.'* What will happen to 
me. Mother?’ 

Saying, ‘Let me see’. Mother stretched out 
her hand to touch the chest of the devotee, 
and the latter hurriedly began to unbutton his 
coat. After she had stretched out her hand 
to some extent she remarked, ‘Stop, you need 
not unbutton your coat. You will achieve 
your goal, otherwise my hand would not have 
moved in that direction. I have given you 
nothing of my own, but only that which I 
received from the Master. If it doesn’t prove 
efficacious, he himself will have to come to 
your help. I have not started a business, my 
son. Just see how Kartik’s Guru made him 
mentally unbalanced. He benefited him not 
at all, rather he caused him harm.’ 

One day the mother of a monk proposed to 
Holy Mother to take back her son to the 
worldly life. Mother said to her, ‘It is great 
fortune to be the mother of a monk. People 
cannot give up attachment to a brass pot 
even, and is it so easy to renounce the world? 
You arc his mother. Why should you worry? 
Though he has become a monk, he will be of 
service to you.’ 

M cheap fruit of medicinal value used for 
religious ceremonies. 

^Hindu society of that time demanded Ae 
ritualistic observance of such occasions. 


Once in the course of conversation Mother 
told a certain devotee, ‘The master is really 
God who assumed a human body to remove 
the sufferings of men. He moved about just 
as a king walks through his city in disguise, but 
quits as soon as his identity is disclosed.’ 

During Mother’s last* stay at Jayrambati, 
one day the woman cook returned at about 
nine in the evening and announced, ‘1 have 
touched a dog. I shall have to take a bath 
now.’ Mother said, ‘Don’t take a bath so 
late in the evening. Wash your hands and 
feet, and change your sari.’ The cook said, 
‘Will this suffice?’ Mother replied, ‘Then 
sprinkle a little water of the Ganges oa your 
body.’ But this suggestion could not satisfy 
her either. Finally Mother said, ‘All right, 
then touch me.’ 

Now and then Swami Jnanananda used to 
prepare various kinds of dishes at Nabasan 
and carry them to Jayrambati. On his way 
some people of a certain village were surprised 
at the frequent visit of the Swami and one day 
one of them remarked, ‘Ah, into what delusion 
he has fallen!’ When Swami Jnanananda 
reported this to Mother, she animatedly said, 
‘See, my child, they are very worldly people— 
worms of hell. They belong to a different 
class. They will again and ag^in come to the 
world and go, rotting in their worldly life. 
If at any time they are blessed by God, only 
then can they be liberated.’ 

A devotee named Rajendralal Dutta asked 
Mother, ‘I am a ICayastha, Mother. Can I 
offer cooked rice to Sri Ramakrishna?’ Mother 
replied, ‘You are his child, by son. What 
harm can there be if you offer him cooked rice? 
You can do it without any hesitation.’ 

One day Pitambar Nath, a devotee from 
Dacca, was talking with Mother while sitting 
on the verandah of her house at Jayrambati. 
Mother was in her room and said, ‘My son, 
conui into the room and speak.’ The devotee 
said, ‘Mother let me ut here in the verandah. 

I belong to a low caste.’ At this Mother said. 
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‘Who says you belong to a low caste? You 
are my child; enter the room and take your 
seat.’ 

One day at the Udbodhan house the com¬ 
passion of Holy Mother was being discussed. 
Yogin-Ma, looking at Mother, said smilingly, 
‘However much love Mother may show us, 
it is still not as intense as the Master's was. 


What concern and love he bore towards \ai 
disciples! We saw it with our own eyes-. 
Words cannot describe it.’ Mother said ‘Is 
it to be wondered at? He accepted only a 
few select disciples and that too after various 
kinds of testing. And towards me he has 
pushed a whole row of ants.’ 

(To be continued) 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Think Before You Leap 

By SWAMl MUKHYANANDA 

(Swami Mukhyananda, Acharya in the Probationers’ Training Centre. Belur Math, 
presents here some vital points that should be carefully considered by those contem¬ 
plating conversion. As Swami Vivekananda repeatedly stressed, the Vedantic approach 
aims to take the indhidual to the Ultimate through whatever spiritual path he is 
treading. A Hihdu thereby will become a better Hindu, a Muslim a better Muslim, a 
Christian a better Christian. It is only ignorance of the true nature of Religion that 
tempts a man to swap religions.) 


1. Real religious ‘Conversion’ is not super¬ 
ficial conversion from one religion to another, 
but from worldly to spiritual life in the same 
religion. 

2. Hinduism is the most ancient and glorious 
religion which has been flourishing for over 
5000 years, in spite of many trials and tribula¬ 
tions, when many big religions have disappeared 
from the earth. 

3. Hinduism has produced and still produces 
the largest number of seers, sages, and saints 
of the highest order. Some of the greatest 
among these, who have moulded Hinduism, 
have been from the lowest classes, including 
from those who are called ‘untouchables’. 
Vyasa, Valmiki, Narada, Vidura, Dharma- 
vyadha were from the lower classes. 

4. Hinduism teaches that every Soul (Jiva) 
is divine and beyond caste and creed. Hence 
theref^js re^^.^o ^nctiw jfor the practice of 
untouchatmit^ and discriminations in 
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Hindu religion. The aim of Hinduism is to 
realize the divinity of the Soul and manifest it 
in life. 

5. Corruptions enter into all societies and 
systems in the world, however grand be the 
original plan. None is free from it. Hindu 
society has comparatively fewer corruptions 
than other religious societies and socio-economic 
and political systems which are still young 
compared to Hindu society. 

6. Oue to various social and historical 
reasons and the natural defects in human nature, 
somehow the disease of untouchability has 
afflicted the Hindu society. But all along 
efforts have been made to cure the disease. 
The recognition of several untouchable saints 
and leaders by the whole Hindu society with 
reverence, even up to the present times, is a 
sure sign of it. The Bhakti movement tried 
to efface untouchability and{it produced great 
saints from the lower and ‘untouchable’ classes 
as well, such as: Kannappa, Nandanar 
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Nammalvar, Tirumangai Alvar, Namadeva, 
Tukaram, Kanakadasa, Ravidasa, Kabir, 
Dhanna, Sena, Sadna, and several others. 
The emancipation of the lower classes was 
halted due to political subjection of India to 
alien cultures and the consequent disruption 
of Hindu society. In recent times Mahatma 
Gandhi, Swami Vivekananda, Narayana Guru, 
and other great men have initiated movements 
for the eradication of untouchability and the 
emancipation of lower and backward classes. 
After independence our National Government 
too has been sparing no efforts to remove 
discriminations and disparities and raise up all 
the depressed classes. 

7. India is a vast and ancient country and 
people live mostly in villages. In villages old 
customs die hard. Hence the progress may 
be slow in uprooting the old mental and social 
habits. But there is steady progress towards 
the emancipation of the untouchables and lower 
classes as every one can see. With the resur¬ 
gence of the real and great Hindu ideas and 
ideals and their propagation, the progress will 
be hastened. The problem is vast and long¬ 
standing; hence a tittle patience is to be 
exercised. 

8. The discriminated classes too must put 
up a concerted effort for their amelioration 
and equal status from within society. It is 
derogatory, cowardly, and fruitless to give up 
the fight and escape to another religion for 
worldly purposes, giving up one’s forefathers’ 
ancient religion. Religion has nothing to do 
with social discrimination. Why quit your 
^and religion because some sections discrimi¬ 
nate against you due to ignorance? Religion 
or God is not the private property of anybody. 
The discrimination on the social level must ^ 
fought against on that very level. The Deities 
which you worship—Siva, Vishnu, Rama, 
Krishna, Devi, etc., have done no wrong to 
you; and there is only one God for all, under 
whatever name and form He be worshipped. 

In every society tensions and fights between 
difiSerent tndividuaU and sections ari^ due to 


various factors. They arc all not on account of 
discrimination. Often within a group itself 
fights and killings occur. Economic and poli- 
tical factors get mixed up with social factors. 
The newspapers often give wrong headings 
and the politicians try to exploit things for 
their own selfsh purposes. So one should 
be careful about newspaper reports, selfish 
politicians, and other interested converting 
groups. 

9. From the outside other religions may 
appear to be ail smooth and nice, just as 
mountains appear smooth from a distance. 
But they too have their own numerous defects 
and injustices in their societies, much ^more 
severe than in the Hindu Society, as an inward 
look will reveal and a study of their woeful 
history will confirm. With vast areas con¬ 
quered with cruelty and with hundreds of 
millions already ‘converted’* to Christianity 
and Islam by every means, they have not 
been able to solve the problems in their own 
societies; problems are only increasing. How 
can they solve the problems of the new con¬ 
verts? Rather they will only add more 
problems to the existing ones. The lot of the 
poor and the lower classes in these religions 
is very hard and they are turning into commu¬ 
nists. Violence and crime are increasing. 

10. In fact, it is to India and Hindu culture 
and the teachings of the Hindu sages and 
seers that the world is looking, to solve some of 
the momentous problems for the harmonious 
living of humanity. It is therefore highly 
desirable and imperative to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of Hinduism 
and other religious systems and weigh the 
pros and cons of conversion i»'operly before 
taking a leap in the dark. We note here a 
few important points in ^neral without going 
into details. 

Points of Vantage in mndafam: 

(a) Hinduism teases the divinity and 
immortality of tl» souls of all beings, 
irrespective of race or religion. There 
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are many lives to become perfect and 
everyone will be saved. 

(b) Untouchability, is not sanctioned by 
Hinduism. It is an undesiraMe 
social aberration, and concerted efforts 
are afoot to eliminate it in all forms. 

(c) Hinduism allows complete freedom to 
everyone to worship in his or her 
own way. God in Hinduism is Infinite 
and the Self (Atman) of all beings, 
and no limit is put on Him. God can 
be worshipped under any name or 
form; or without any form; or as one’s 
Self (ATMAN). It does not ask anyone 
to change his/her traditional customs, 
manners, language, or culture, or even 
religious belief—i.e., one can be a 
Saiva, Sakta, Vaishnava, etc. And 
one can change from one way of worship 
to another, "is one evolves, according 
to necessity. God is love, and He 
comes to man in the way he approaches 
Him. 

There is really no idolatry in Hinduism 
since it teaches that God is all pervading 
and the universe is His manifestation 
and as such holy. He is in all things 
and He can be worshipped in and 
through all great natural entities such 
as the sun, etc. and through specially 
consecrated images. The prayers 
addressed in such worship is to the 
Infinite God, the external symbol being 
the medium for establishing mental 
contact with the Divine, just as when 
you honour a person, you put a garland 
on his neck and not all over his body. 

(id) Hinduism teaches UNITY IN DIVER- 
' 5ITY; it does not want to destroy 
divenity which makes for richness 
and also hdps everyone to express 
one’s best in one’s own way. 

,(e) Hinduism allows freedom of thought 
an4' pritidsm. It is becaiu^ of such 
freedom that even the weak and lowest 


classes can hold meetings and ventHate 
their grievances and criticize Hindu 
society openly. Hindu doctrines and 
ideas have always been open to debates 
and discussions and to realization* by 
Santana. Thus Hinduism keeps on 
enriching its spiritual knowledge and 
experience. Other religions are fixed 
once for all, long ago, and without 
change and growth become constricting. 

(/) Hinduism allows and welcomes the 
formation of new progressive sects. 
It honours the saints and seers of 
all religions. Several great saints and 
seers produced by the lower classes are 
accepted and honoured by all Hindus. 

(g) Women too are free in Hindu society 
and are not segregated from soci^y 
behind purdah. By conversion they 
who form half the society will lose 
all freedom. 

(/t) Hinduism considers religion is realiza* 
tion of Truth or God and not mere 
conformity to external forms. Hence 
it does not believe in outward prosdy- 
tizing but in inward transformation. 
It shows respect to all religions as 
different paths towards God. So it 
does not have religious persecution. 
It does not abhor other religions, which 
is also a type of 'Religious untouchability’ 
practised by Islam and Christianity. 
By mere ‘conversion’ people do not 
become religious. The condition of 
converts to other religions has not 
improved in any way. 

C(Hiciiisi(Mi: 

SO BEFORE TAKING A LEAP IN THE 
DARK, CONSIDER ALL THINGS WELL. 
Humanity in all societies, at all levels, and 
in all groups, is full of problems, which keep on 
rising like waves continuoudy one after another. 
So don’t be moved by temporary obstacles in 
your way whidi, by the way» you find every* 
where. Struggle hard to raise yoursedves and 
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thus purify and raise Hindu society as well, 
of which you are an integral part. It is your 
sacred duty to do it. Thousands of well- 
wishers and supporters are there from the 
higher castes to help you in your struggle. 
If the curse of untouchability is removed, 
Hindu society is the best in the world. Hindu¬ 


ism is the most universal and hospitable 
religion which includes all other religions in 
its capacious bosom. Remember, Hinduism 
has a great Spiritual Mission in the world to 
accomplish. 

OM SANTI, SANTI, SANTI. 


THE HAPPY WAY 

Faith in The Divine 


Faith moves mountains. Faith in ourselves 
delivers the goods. But faith in ourselves is 
only the other side of faith in God. Trust in 
oneself and trust in the Divine are the obverse 
and reverse of the same coin. The one 
implies the other. 

A doubt, however, can arise. How can 
we have faith in some one we have not seen, 
with whom we cannot communicate, of whom 
we have no experience? The doubt is natural 
and legitimate, but it should not worry us 
or shackle our progress. We need not know 
the exact nature of a thing to believe in it and 
make use of it. We can take advantage of 
things of which we know very little. How 
many of us are familiar with the details of the 
working of a jet plane? Yet do we not buy 
an air-ticket and cross continents in these planes? 
We have trust in them, though we do not 
know much about their functioning. 

Again we know precious little about the 
process called digestion. But without any 
hesitation or fear we eat our fill. We trust 
the body to look after the digestion. 

When we can readily put our trust in the 
plane and in the process of digestion what 
prevents us from trusting God, the source of 
our being? Tt is not that God cannot be 
known. Only it requires a rigorous practice 
of well’defined disciplines^ to know the nature 
of God. It is just as we can understand a 
machine or a tfiological process by careful 
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study and experimentation. But we need not 
postpone availing ourselves of the po^er of 
the Divine until we have fully realised the 
nature of the Divine. 

We are all children of the Immortal. This 
conviction is sufficient to give us the necessary 
dynamism to face all life’s problems dauntlessly. 
Tt is not necessary for the tender child of a 
king to know the nature of his father’s might. 
By invoking the attention of his father the child 
can get everything done. Human intelligence 
is extremely limited and God is Infinite intelli¬ 
gence. With our shackled senses we can never 
hope to understand the limitless nature of the 
Divine. But it is enough if we realise that our 
limited existence is organically a part of the 
Divine existence. Faith is but the wire that 
connects the lamp of consciousness in us to 
the central power station that is God. The 
light that burns in our lamp derives its energy 
from the central source. If we are able to excel 
in any field of endeavour, it is only because 
we have knowingly or unknowingly connected 
ourselves to the Infinite Excellence that is the 
Supreme. When the Lord says in the Gita 
that the doubter perish^ it is this that he means. 
The doubter who lacks faith omits to connect 
himself to the central source of power. And 
then he complains that his tiny light does not 
bum. The stronger «pur faith in the Divine, 
the easier becomes the solution to all our 
problems. Trust in God reinforces our trust 
in ourselves and speeds us along ^ I>nppy way. 



KIDDIES CORNER 


Durga Festival 

THE FESTIVAL OF THE DIVINE MOTHER 

Translaifd by Girish Parikh from Original Gujarati 

{Durga Puja or adoration of the Divine Mother as Durga, the remover of all 
obstacles in the devotee’s material and spiritual path, is widely celebrated all over India 
as Navaratri. In Bengal it is the acme of all religious festivals, and families and institur 
tions vie with one another in installing clay images of the Mother and worshipping 
her with elaborate paraphernalia. According to tradition, the Divine Mother Uma 
returns to the house of her father Himalaya for the Navaratri and the festivity 
celebrates the home-coming of the daughter. 

In this one act play, Sri Girish Parikh narrates how the Divine Mother herself 
once appeared as the daughter of a poor Brahmin in order to bring him solace.) 


Vishwanath, a poor brahmin, desired to 
celebrate the Durga festival in his home this 
year. With great effort he could save 
Rs. 18 from his daily wages. After estimating 
the expenses for the consecrated food, puja, 
etc. he found a rupee was left to buy the 
image. He bought a beautiful image and 
started Puja. 

Vishwanath: Mother, how fortunate 1 

am that you have come to my home today. 
The desire of my life is fulfilled. 

Sharada (his wife): We are going to do 
Mother’s puja in our home. Why don’t you 
go and get our daughter Sarvaraangala from 
her husband’s home? 

Vishwanath: Dear, Sarvamangala’s father- 

in-law is celebrating the festival of the Mother 
with great pomp and it is not proper to call her 
away on this occasion. 

{But his wife insists and Vishwantath goes to 
the home of Sarvamangala’s father-in-law, a 
rich landlord.) 

Vishwanath: I have come to take Sarva- 

mangala to my faoihe. 

Landlord; You know that Sarvamangala 
has responsibilities in the Durga Festival in 


my home. How come you are here to take 
her? You should have thought about this. 

Vishwanath: {to himself) Oh! What a 
great mistake I have made in coming here. 
My request is rejected. I’m insulted! {He 
comes out of the house, when he hears a voice 
from behind.) 

Voice: Father. I’m coming with you,. 
{Vishwanth returns home with his daughter.) 

Sarvamangala: Father, let's make some 

sweets for the consecrated food. 

Vishwanath: My little girl, we cannot afford 
such a costly food. 

Sarvamangala: Father, let’s make at least 
one and a quarter cup of sweet. We’ll 
give a teaspoonful of sweet to each one 
present. 

{The sweet is prepared and placed before 
Mother. Vishwanath makes offering, sitting with 
eyes closed. Near him Sarvamangeda is sitting. 
A little noise. Vishwanath opens his eyes md 
sees Sarvamangala eating consecrated food.) 

Vishwanath: You’re now a big giri, not a 
small kid. Don’t you know the procedure for 
Puja? Go and prepare other sweets. 
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Sarvanangala: I’m sorry father. {She 
prepares and brings new sweets while Vishwa- 
nath closes his eyes. She eats the sweets again. 
Angry Vishwanath asks her to leave the 
house.) 

Sharada: Please go out and see where 

Sarvamaogala is. 

Vishwanath: Oh, where is Sarvamangala? 
(He goes to the landlord.) Sir, Has Sarvaman- 
gaia returned to your home? 

Landlord: Are you kidding? She has not 
gone out of my home during the festival. 
Are you out of your mind? 

Vishwanath: Has Sarvamangala not gone out 
of your home at all? Really! Then who 
came to my home? What is this? (A voice 
comes from his heart: “Vishwanath, I, the 
Mother of the Universe whom you are worshipp¬ 
ing came to your home in the form of your 
daughter Sarvamangala.’’) 

Vidiwanatfa: Mother, You came as my 
daughter to my home and I rejected You in 
anger! From how many births I’m yearning to 
see You and You slipped away from me! 
How unfortunate I’m that I could not 
recognise You! Mother, what crime have I 
done that You are punishing me?’’ (He sits 
before the image) Mother, how can I live 


without seeing You? 1 wouldn’t touch food 
until You reveal Yourself to me. 

{Mother of the Universe reveals Herself. 
Vishwanath falls at Her feet and sings); 

Mother of the Universe, my only wish is^ 
glance at me with motherlf love. 

Salutes You, Thy devotee, the eternal servant. 
Victory to Mother Amba, 

Om, Victory to Mother Amba. 
Salutations to Thee. Save 

Our floundering ship. 

Om, Vivtory to Mother Amba. 

$ 

From wickedness lead us to righteousness 
Give us shelter at Thy feet 
Remove all obstacle: 

Om, Victory to Mother Amba. 

You’re present everywhere, you’re mother of the 

Universe 

You’re Kali, You’re Tulja, You’re Bahuchar 

Amba. 

Om, Victory to Mother Amba. 

You're Holy Mother Bhavani, You’are original 

Shakti 

Your devotee always prays for the pure devotion 

at Thy feet 
Om, Victory to Mother Amba. 

(Curtain) 


Man is composed of both good and bad tendencies; so do not slight 
another because only the evil ones are visible to you; but, considering him 
as your own counterpart, try to rectify him, and by love draw him towards 
the good. Then only do you deserve to be called a man. What is the use 
of crying down a fellow-being! 


—SWAMI BRAfflifANANDA 



pjTJniTP'c PAnF 


I am Thy Son 


Thou can'st not ignore my importunities 
To reach out to Thee—I am Thy son! 

A hundred promises, each day, I make; 

And oh! a thousand, each hour, learn to break! 
What if? All forbidden paths I go, 

Return without the slightest regret, 

Yet proudly proclaiming to all 1 know. 

This is my Father’s home. ’Tis my right 
To dwell herein. What if I sin?—I am his son!’ 
If earthly parents have clung and sought 
To fondly shape this uncertain lump of clay. 
With touching patienf'e, battled night and day. 
To give the best of life to a mere mortal son; 
Can’st Thou, Who art my Eternal Elder, 

Say ‘No’ to all I demand of Thee? 

Oh! How can’st that ever be? \ am Thv son! 


Train Thou my wandering mind and being. 
Use Thy cane as oft as needed. 

How else will’st Thou discipline, a waywart 
son? 

O, a mere plea of worthlessness. 

Thou can’st not dismiss all I ask—I am Thy son 
Aware am 1 of many a fault—What of them' 
Thou teach me how to set them right—I an 
Thy son! 

Many a task assigned by Thee 

I have left, slumpish—undone—‘twas my 
ignorance. 

I now ask that strength and knowledge, 

To see them perfectly redone—I am Thy son! 

OtV frnm Thv tnith« I hflVfk fallen 


Dear Reader, 

Hiis page is open to you to contribute 
short notes on matters pertaining to the 
higher values of life. The writing must 
be brief and lucid. 

You are also invited to set down any 
doubts or difficulties you may have in 
regard to any aspect of spiritual life. 
Swami Tapasyananda will provide amiwers 
to vour Queries. 


But what if I am thus stained and bruised 
and broken? 

With the waters of Thy Grace, wash me clean 
again—I am Thy son! 

What if a brother’s soul evolves, with lightning 
speed. 

And ail his righteous works are done? 

Deem me but that ‘youngest.’ whose ‘Life' 
has just begun. 

Devotion or discrimination?—This query 

Matters not. Drag me to Thy Feet 

As so oft before Thou hast done. I am Thy 
son! 

Within me yet bums a spark of that Blazing 
Sun 

If sufficeth, to say—in essence—Thou and 1 

Art one!—] am, in Truth, Thy son! 

‘—An aspirani 



News and Reports 

SWAMf RAMAKRISHNANANDA JAYANTI 


The birth anniversary of Srimat Swami 
Ramakrishnanandaji Maharaj, more fondly 
known as Sri Sasi Maharaj, the founder of the 
Madras Math, is naturally a special occasion 
in this Math. This year the Tithi Puja was 
on the J9th July. It was celebrated with 
due solemnity and reverence. Starting with 
pre-dawn Arati, there followed Bhajans, 
special Pujas, chanting of the scriptures, Homa 
and Annadana. 

In the evening, after Arati, Swami Kamalat- 
mananda addressing the gathering of devotees 
m Tamil, cited many significant episodes 
in the life of Sri Sasi Maharaj. At his very 
first meeting with Sri Ramakrishna, the latter 
told him that when bricks are being made, 
the manufacturer impresses his seal on the 
wet clay before it is burnt. This makes the 
seal indelible. Sasi took the hint and 
understood that even while the aspirant is in 
his teens, he should take up spiritual practices, 
if they are to leave a permanent impression 
on his life. Then and there he resolved to 
become a Sadhu. Sri Ramakrishna was a 
unique teacher in the sense that he took more 
care of his disciples than they could do for him. 
For instance, one day at night Sasi had gone 
out of the Master’s room to clean some vessels. 
On returning he found the Master, a bag of 
skin and bones because of the cancer, moving 
with great difficulty to take a shawl that was 
hanging on a cord. Sasi thought he had been 
remiss in his duty. The Master must have 
felt cold and required a shawl. Sasi regretted 
that he had not asked the Master whether he 
needed a shawl, before going out of the room. 
But when he expressed his apology, the Master 
smiled and said he himself did not need the 
shawl. He was taking it for Sasi, because 
the night was cold, and he found Sasi lying 
without warm covering. Sasi never forgot 
this incident and made his whole life a total 
dedication to the service of the Master. 

It was Sasi’s preserving the relic of the 
Master and worshipping it ceremonially that 
has made the Ramakrishna Math possible. 
But for Sasi’s regular Puja, the other disciples 
woiUd have wandered away like traditional 
Sannyasins and the great Movement knowh 
after Sri Ramakrishna would not have come 
into bdng. To Sasi the worship of the photo 


of the Master was not a formality but service 
of the Guru in person. The speaker quoted 
many incidents to show ho^ to Sasi, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was a Living Presence. When the Math 
building at Myiaporc developed cracks, and 
one night rain water was falling on the photo 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Sasi Maharaj stood there 
the whole night holding an umbrella over 
the photo. Anyone else would have removed 
the photo to a dry corner. But in the eyes of 
Sasi Maharaj the Guru was sound asleep and 
should not be disturbed. Hence it was his 
duty to shield the Guru from the rain, i^gain 
it was Sasi Maharaj who started the tradition 
of celebrating the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swamiji as public functions, so that the 
great message of Sri Guru Maharaj could be 
broadcast wider. The speaker also referred 
to the great respect that Sasi Maharaj had for 
his Gurubhai, Swami Vivekananda. He would 
make prostrations in a room, if he learnt that 
it had been visited by Swamiji. 

Swami Tapasyananda, speaking next in 
English, described Sri Sasi Maharaj as Sri 
Ramakrishna's great apostle to the South. 
When the citizens of Madras requested Swami 
Vivekananda. on his return from his triumphant 
campaign in the West, to start a Centre in 
Madras, Swamiji promised to send them a 
brother disciple who would be more orthodox 
than the most orthodox people of Madras. 
His choice fell on Sasi who had been really 
the mother of the Baranagore monastery. 
Indeed when the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna 
took formal Sannyasa and assumed monastic 
names, Narendra wanted to take the name of 
Ramakrishnananda. But he surrendered the 
name to Sasi saying he deserved it better 
because of his personal services to the Master. 
The speaker referred to a number of incidents 
which highlight the intimate way in which Sasi 
Maharaj worshipped his Guru. One day 
at the Madras Math there was nothing in the 
shrine-store for making an offering to Sri 
Ramakrishna. Sasi Maharaj took up the 
matter with Sri Ramakrishna as others would 
do with a living person. In great freitzy 
he told the Master tH&t if the latter did not 
provide any proviaon for the day’s Naivedya, 
he would collect a handful of sand and duly 
offer it to Guru Maharaj and partake of the 
Prasada himself. The point to be noted is 
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that he was bothered about the Natvedya 
not being mis^ on any account. He was 
not in the least concerned about his own 
hunger. Sri Ramakrishna must have smiled 
hugely at the fervour of his disciple's love for 
Him. For, after this dramatic interlude when 
Sasi maharaj stuped out of the shrine, a 
devotee was waiting with all the ingredients 
necessary for a full offering. He had got 
a promotion in his office and wanted to offer 
his homage to the Master immediately. In 
hne, Sasi Maharaj remains as one of the 
greatest exemplars of the concept of Guru- 
bhakti. 

The public meeting in connection with 
Sasi Maharaj’s birthday was held on Sunday 
the 2Sth. Sri Anna Subramanyam, addressing 
the gathering in Tamil, compared Swami 
Vivekananda to Sri Muruga and Sasi Maharaj 
to Sri Vinayaka. Muruga is a whirlwind, 
rushing ail over the world spreading the 
fragrance of divinity. Vinayaka, on the other 
hand, remains imperturbably stationary, the 
very symbol of stability. Swami Vivekananda 
was able to build up the Ramakrishna 
Movement only on the rock-like foundation 
laid by Sasi Maharaj. It was because Sasi 
Maharaj installed the Living Presence of the 
Master in the Baranagore Math, that the 
disciples of the Master could all be together 
and grow into an organisation. While the 
other disciples would be immersed in medita¬ 
tion, Sasi Maharaj would look after all the 
chores and literally feed the world-oblivious 
brothers. Swami Vivekananda would often 
refer in later years to the sweetness of Sasi’s 
rice-balls. It was Sasi Maharaj who drew 
up the details for the worship of Sri Rama- 
krisbna as it is observed in the Math centres 
today. It was also he who framed the Mantras 
and procedures for initiation, Brahmacharya 
and Sannyasa. To him, service of the Master 
was the only mission in life. When someone 
asked him in Madras what Sadhanas he had 
practised, he replied that his Master had 
done all the Sadhanas for him and that service 
of the Master was the only Sadbana he had 
done. He was like a rich man’s son for whom 
the father has done all the amassing of wealth. 
The speaker also referred to the sweet manner 
in wiuch Sasi Maharaj would receive all who 
came to the Math. He had the satisfaction 
of bringing the Holy Mother and Swami 
Brahmanandaji to the South so that the people 
in this region also could have a vision of the 
two great personages who were almost 
re#ec^on$ ^ Masterw^ 

VX IX 6 


Swami Ragbav^hananda, speaking next in 
English, stressed that if we, who call ourSeivN 
followers of Sri Ramakrishna, have one per 
cent of the Shraddha that Sasi Maharaj had 
for his Guru, our lives would be immensely 
blessed. By preserving the relics of the Master 
and instituting regular worship of the Master’s 
photo, Sasi Maharaj brought back Sri Rama¬ 
krishna to us. When the Holy Mother was 
weeping after the Mahasamadhi of the Master, 
he appeared before her and told her that he 
had only passed from one room to another. 
He forbade her to remove her bangles and 
discard the bordered sari. But Sasi Maharaj 
achieved a marvel by making the Master come 
back from the other room to the old room 
in the form of the shrine. For Sasi Maharaj 
the worship of the Master was so vital that he 
would not yield even to Swamiji who frowned 
upon spending the much-needed money on 
offerings. For a time Sasi Maharaj even 
undertook private tuitions to get sufficient 
funds for the Puja of the Master. It is re¬ 
markable how Swamiji and Sasi Maharaj 
influenced each other. Swamiji was for 
propagating the message of the Master through 
lectures and service of the people. Sasi Maha¬ 
raj was for spreading the Master’s glory and 
divinity through ceremonial worship. But 
when Swamiji asked Sasi to go to Madras 
and start a centre there, Sasi Maharaj did not 
even raise his eye-brows. Immediately he 
left for Madras and started the service of 
God through the service of man, as Swamiji 
wanted. Contrariwise, Swamiji also had to 
become a follower of Sasi Maharaj. Sri 
Ramakrishna had told him that wherever 
Naren took him on his shoulders he would 
reside there. Swamiji literally carried the 
Master’s relics preserved by Sasi Maharaj 
on his shoulder and installed them in the newly 
constructed Belur Math. Swamiji cooked 
Payasam with his own hands and offered it to 
Sri Ramakrishna. Then he instituted in the 
Belur Math, Durga Puja and other traditional 
festivals. S^si Maharaj must have been vastly 
amused to see Naren becoming such a fastidious 
ceremoniaiist. 

The speaker also referred to the growth of 
the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home at 
Mylapore out of Sasi Maharaj’s concern for 
two boys rendered orphans through plague at 
Coimbatore. Dedicating the new building of 
the Home to Sri Ramakrishna, Sasi Maharaj 
said that Annadana is great, but greater is 
Vidyadana and greatest is the Dana of Atma- 
jnana. This is perhaps the neatest summary 
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of the motivation behind the Ramakrishna 
Movement. The speaker concluded by saying 
that the debt we owe to Sasi Maharaj is immea- 
surable. If today many of us are able to 


find inspiration and solace in times of crisis 
by meditating in the Math shrine, it is because 
Sasi Maharaj has brought us the Living 
Presence of Sri Ramakrishna. Jai Guru! 


YOUTH CONVENTION AT PURI, ORISSA 


In pursuance of the decision taken at the 
1980 Convention at Belur Math, Youth Con¬ 
ventions are being held in various parts of 
India under the auspices of the Ramakrishna 
Movement. 

A Youth Convention was held in the premises 
of Ramakrishna Ashrama, Puri on 15th and 
16th of May 1982. It was attended by more 
than a hundred youths from different parts of 
Orissa. Swami Lokeswaranandaji, the 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture. Calcutta, inagurated the Convention. 
The themes discussed during the meet were— 

Swami Vivekananda and Youth, Swami 
Vivekananda—lover ol mankind. Patriot 
saint Swami Vivekanananda, Swami 


Vivekananda and Nation building. 
Work is worship—Swami Vivekananda’s 
new orientation. Role of Ramakrishna 
Mission and Youth and Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda and the present problems of the 
society. 

Swami Rudratmananda, Swami Bhaktyananda 
and Swami Shiveswarananda addressed the 
gathering and took part in the discus^ons, 
as also Sri Ranganath Misra, Chief Justice, 
Orissa High Court, Sri Ashok Kumar Mishra, 
District Magistrate, Puri, Sri Dibakar Tripathy 
and Sri Digambar Patra. The assembled 
youths were inspired by the fine exhortations 
and vowed to make the twin principles of 
service and sacrifice their guide-lines in 
life. 


CENTRE VEDANTIQUE RAMAKRISHNA, 77220, GRETZ, FRANCE 


As usual the lecture programmes continued 
every Sunday usually by Swami Ritajananda 
or by Swami Vidyatmananda. On a few 
Sundays a film on Mira Bai was shown. A 
film of Durga Puja Celebrations at Calcutta 
was also projected. Swami Lokeswarananda, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta, was a guest speaker. 

Retreat facilities were availed of by people 
from other countries also. Daily puja and 
meditation was observed throughout the year. 
Birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi 
Jesus, Sri Krishna, Buddha, Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, Sri Sankara and St. Francis of Assissi 


were celebrated and special worship was offered 
to Durga. Kali and Siva, 

Every Saturday Swami Ritajananda took 
a class on the Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. In the spring the Swami travelled 
to Italy and gave talks in Milan, Assissi 
and Rome, and visited the German branch 
twice. Swami Vidyatmananda made a short 
trip to U.S.A. and spoke at a few 
centres. 

The centre’s quarterly magazine ‘Vedanta' 
appeared regularly and has a circulation of 
500. The garden has been fruitful despite 
a wet sipring and summer; and the centre 
has 4 milch cows. 


Knowledge is power, but it is power for evil as mq^h as for 
good. It follows that, unless men increase in wisdom fas much as 
in knowledge, increase of knowledge will be increase of sorrow. 

—Bertrand Russeul 



Reyiews and Notices 


STORIES FROM BHAGAVAN. by Joan 
Greenblatt: (Arunachala Ashraraa, U.S.A. 
& Canada) Pub: T. N. Venkataraman, 
President, Board of Trustees, Sri Raraan- 
asramam Tiruvannamalai-606 603, pp. 111, 
Price: Rs. 4/-. 

This one hundred and eleven-page small 
book, a centenary offering from Arunachal 
Ashrama, U.S.A. & Canada, contains a number 
of beautiful stories narrated by Sri Bhagavan 
Ramana to his devotees m the course of his 
enthusiastic exposition of great spiritual truths. 
This is an old method \vhich was successfully 
followed by our ancient Jnanis to expound 
the subtle ideas in Vedanta. Sri Bhagavan 
was a great story-teller and it is said that 
whenever he told stories to his disciples, he 
would get fully involved in them and would 
often melt into tears. Though these stories 
are old and often repeated in many Indian 
homes, when told by Sri Bhagavan, they 
illumined the minds of the listeners with new 
lustre and insight. 

The human being is full of weaknesses, 
imperfections and gross impulses, and is 
prone to be attacked by hostile forces at 
every stage during his progress through 
the vicissitudes of the life of ignorance 
on earth. These stories of Sri Bhagavan 
teach us how to destroy our ego, deve¬ 
lop the power of non-attachment and 
faith, practise universal equality, patience, 
devotion, one-pointedness, sweetness of speech 
and many other things needed for self-rea¬ 
lisation. These stories are drawn from a 
wide range of the highest teachings of sages 
and Mahatmas like Ashtavakra, Ribhu, Tuka- 
ram, Karaikkal Ammayar, Bhakta Ekanath, 
Jnana Sambandar, Appar, Sundaramurti 
Nayanar, Nakkirar, Avvaiyar, Kabir, Manikka- 
vachakar and many others. This shows the 
cosmic outlook of the Bhagavan. 

Joan Greenblatt, a great devotee of Sri 
Bhagavan, has done a very good job in 
collecting these stories and offering them 
to sincere seekers of truth, who by reading 
^em will benefit much by gaining a clearer 
import into the teachings of the sage of 
Arunachala. 

G. Kiushnan. 


GOD REALISATION, by Bhag Singh Lamba, 
Pub: Sterling Publishers Private Ltd., 
New Delhi-110 029, pp. 112, Price: Rs. 36/-. 

This book is written by an engineer well-versed 
in mining and geology, retired from Govern¬ 
ment service, who took to Yoga in right earnest 
and had unique spiritual experiences. The 
author's spiritual life flowered side by side 
with his normal mundane pursuits and in 
those, he was able to see the hand of God in 
the shaping of events favourable to his inner 
progress. 

After a tour of several foreign countries 
undertaken in connection with his official 
work in 1956, he was guided as it were initially 
to the library of the Theosophical Society 
at Adayar, Madras. Let the author speak: 

“It is amazing that the first book that I 
studied was ‘Life Divine’ by Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose. While the inmates of the Pondicherry 
Ashram find this book a difficult study, I 
got thrills by reading it quickly and re-read 
it three times. It seemed as if 1 had known the 
subject already. The wonder is that my 
spiritual progress exactly tallies with the 
description in the book. In no other book 
have I found the mention of the descending 
of the supreme force and the play between the 
ascending and descending forces as I have 
been experiencing in my physical and subtle 
bodies”. 

The Author began to practise the Integral 
Yoga in right earnest After two months, he had 
a unique experience in meditation. He exper¬ 
ienced the vision of Golden light and signs 
of transformation. The recitation of “Shabad” 
and remembrance of God “Waheguru” became 
automatic even when he was doing office 
work. 

The author exi^rienced the rising of the 
Kundalini Sakti in him and the attendant 
manifestation of powers. He was auto¬ 
matically taught to spiritualise others “by 
injecting the Divine force into their centres of 
energy and in the brain at different points”. 
Later on he was able to develop in himself 
healing powers Iqi apiidication of the Divine 
Force. 
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The author after all his authentic experiences 
is able to say: “The Absolute has taken 
full possession of me literally. [ have become 
His perfect channel; He has liberated my soul; 
the mystic practices are raising me to higher 
and higher planes with functioning of the 
different vehicles for different planes to bring 
about total transformation”. 

The articles in the book aie based on a happy 
amalgam of the Sikh religion and the 
Upanishdds suffused with the vision of Sri 
Auiobindo. 

S. Sankaranarayanan. 


PROFESSOR KUPPUSWAMl SASTRI 
BIRTH CENTENARY COMMEMORA¬ 
TION VOLUME. Edited by Dr. S. S. 
Janaki, The Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute, Mylapore, Madras. Price: Not 
mentioned. 

This is a publication brought out in connec¬ 
tion with the Birth Centenary celebration of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri 
which recently took place in Madras. 

There is no dearth of eminent Sanskrit 
scholars in this part of the country: but the 
uniqueness of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri lay 
in the fact that he combined in him a high 
degree of orthodox traditional scholarship 
along with a keen incisive intellect, vigorously 
trained in the methods of modern Research 
on Western lines. Well-versed in Vyakarana. 
the two Mimamsas, N^aya and Sahitya. 
Professor Sastri brought into being through 
the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras and 
Honours Department of the Presidency College 
and the Madras University, a school of South 
Indian Research and through this school 
brought into teaching vogue higher and more 
ancient classics in the different Sastras like 
the Dhvanyaloka, the Kusumanjali and the 
Nyaya bhashya. Many have been inspired by 
him and there are strewn all over India a large 
number of scholars, his students, spreading 
his fan». The Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute, the only institution of its kind in this 
part of the country, engaged in modern research 
studies of the ancient language of Sanskrit, 
stands as a fitting tribute to the memory of 
the savant. 

The work begins with a very informative 
article on Prof, Sastri by Dr. V. Ra^avan^ 


and ends with a smaH poem in San^ltrit on the 
life and work of Prof. Sastri by Professor N. 
Ramakrishna Bhat. In between are presented 
27 articles of Prof. Sastri on various themes, 
assiduously collected by the able editor from 
various sources. Scholarly studies on terse 
philosophical concepts and teachings, research 
articles and critical introductions, casual pre¬ 
faces, rausings on Literary Criticism—all give 
a fair account of Prof. Sastfl’s literary persona¬ 
lity. As the collection of writings deals with 
subjects of perennial interest, they are of 
continuing value and serve as guide and inspir- 
ration to the modern scholar devoted to literary 
pursuits. 

The Sanskrit Poem 'Guru-caritam' is simple 
and easy to understand and touches the water¬ 
mark of high poetry when it describes Sri 
Ramana Maharshi, in whose presence Prpf. 
Sastri had occasion to spend some time. 

The Editor has done an admirable job in 
collecting the scattered writings of Prof. Sastri 
and presenting them in a proper setting. 

S. Sankaranarayanan. 


BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA; A Pictorial 
Biography Pub: Sri Ramanasramam, 
Tiruvannamalai 606603, South India, pp. 
108 Price: not stated. 

Profusely illustrated and lavishly produced, 
this magnificent publication is a fitting offering 
to the memory of the Maharshi on the occasion 
of his Birth Centenary. 

The book covers in pictures, the places and 
connected events of the life of Bhagavan from 
his birth in 1879 at Tiruchuli till his Mahanir- 
vana in Tiruvannamalai in April 1950. Well 
documented and supported by interesting 
narrative material at appropriate places, the 
biography of the sage is ^rtrayed in beautiful 
line and colour. 

The teachings too find a place in simple, 
unsophisticated language. Above all, the 
enchanting photographs of the Ma^rsbi, 
taken from various angles, with which the 
book is replete, are soul-filling. One immedia¬ 
tely feels the Presence and the all-enveloping 
Prace. • 

S. Sankaranarayanan^ 
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HATHARATNAVALI, of Srinivasa Bbatta 
Mahayogindra. Edited by M. Venkata 
Reddy, Alamuru 533 351, East Godavari 
Dist., Andhra Pradesh, pp. 172, Price: 
Rs. 35/- 

Hatharatnavali is an authoritative treatise 
on Hathayoga written by the great exponent 
of Yoga, Srinivasa Bhatta. This is the first 
time, a critical edition of the work is undertaken 
for publication, and Venkata Reddy, as the 
able editor, has spared no pains in making 
the text accessible to the modern reader by 
providing an elaborate introduction, English 
translation of the verses and critical 
notes. 

Srinivasa Bhatta seems to have hailed from 
Andhra and the date of this work is tentatively 
fixed in the period 1625-95 A.D. Srinivasa 
Bhatta is definitely later than Swatmarama, 
the author of Hathapradipika, as this text 
seems to be his main inspiration and he has 
incorporated in the text many verses from 
Hathapradipika, 

The text consists of four chapters and follows 
the usual pattern of other Hathayogic texts. 
Purificatory processes, kinds of pranayama, 
Bandhas, Madras, Asanas, Samadhi and 
Nadanusandhana are described in detail. 
Though Hatharalnavali closely follows Hatha¬ 
pradipika, there are places where Srinivasa 
Bhatta differs from Swatmarama. 

Hathapradipika and Gherandasamhita 
do not specifically mention Yama and Niyama 
as limbs of Yoga, while Srinivasa Bhatta 
enunciates a long list of Yamas and Niyamas. 
Srinivasa Bhatta is the first one to introduce 
a new purificatory process, cakri, to be followed 
by later writers on Yoga, though it was not 
acceptable to Swatmarama. 

Svatmaramaprabhunam tu cakrikarma na 
sanmatam. He introduces a new technique 
entara nauli which he defines as speedy rotation 
from Ida to Pingala and back apin. He 
advocates a new type of kc^alabhati according 
to the tradition in the South, by which 
inhalations and exhalations are done using 
alternate nostrils. He criticises Swatmarama 
that he had not clearly mentioned the method 
of cutting the tongue at the root to attain 
Khecari. He describes Vajroli very elaborately, 
being influenced by the Lata saaham of the 
Tofitrie masters. He warns that if Pranayama 


is done wrongly, all diseases mentioned ih 
Ayurveda due to vayuprdcopa, disorder of the 
wind, will result. 

A product of the famous KLaivalyad^ma 
Institute and himself an accomplished 
demonstrator and exponent of Hathayogic 
practices, the learned editor has done a signal 
service to the world of scholars and practicians 
in Hathayoga by critically editing and publish¬ 
ing this authoritative text. 

S. Sankaranarayanan. 


SAT-DARSHANA OF KAVYAKANTHA 
GANAPATi MUNI Pub: RamanaMahar- 
shi Centre for Learning, Bangalore pp. 25, 
Price: Re. 1/-. 

Sat-Darshana is a Sanskrit Poem in forty 
four verses composed by the great Kavya- 
kantha Vasishtha Ganapati Muni. This is 
a rendering in Sanskrit of the Tamil Poem 
Ulladu Narpadu of Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi. Coming from the pen of a Jivan- 
mukta, the work has become sacred scripture. 
Translated in the vibrant vehicle of the language 
of the immortals by another realised sotd. 
the work has become a Revelation given to the 
age. It breaks new ground in that, while it 
affirms the One Reality, it does not negate 
the existence of the universe. It admits both 
Knowledge and Devotion as paths to reach the 
Supreme and teaches a settled poise nishtha 
in the self as well as a surrender of the Self, 
to be entirely consumed by the Divine. It 
imparts methods to track down the ‘I’ in every 
person to its ultimate source so that the T 
in the centre of the being might sparkle 
incessantly. 

Ramana Maharshi Centre for Learning has 
for its objects the propagation of the 
Maharshi’s teachings and it is in the fitness 
of things that it has brought out a cheap 
edition of this important text of the Master’s 
teaching. 

The Sanskrit verses are in beautiful print 
and Sri Natarajan’s straightforward renderings 
in English of the verses and helpful comments 
add to the value of the edition. 

S. Sankaranarayanan. 
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THE CONCEPr OF MORAL OBLIGATION: 
by S. R. Talghatti, Pub: Shri S. P. Bhosale, 
Registrar, University of Poona, Pune-7 
pp. 246 Price: Rs. 18/-. 

This book was originally a thesis written 
and submitted by S. R. Talghatti to the 
University of Poona for which he was awarded 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (1969). 
In the present work, the author with his rich 
professional experience has given a detailed 
assessment of the concept of moral obligation. 
Though Dr. Talghatti’s interpretation may 
appear too technical for laymen, his approach 
is very innovative and adds a new dimension 
to the theory of moral obligation. Many 
thinkers have shaped the author’s views but 
it is obvious that his theory owes its evolution 
larply to the influence of Indian Philosophy, 
especially, the Advaita Vedanta System and 
the Bhagavadgita. 

In the Introduction, the author attempts 
to investigate in as detailed a manner as possible, 
the nature and scope of the present study. 
The Methodology followed an the treatment 
of various topics may be described as analytic, 
synthetic, critical and constructive. Technically, 
it is both normative and meta-ethical. In 
part one. Dr. Talghatti discusses the language 
of moral obligation. Various theories of 
moral language, the nature, function, impor¬ 
tance and limitations of linguistic analysis, 
the irnportance of Ought-Language, the 
Obligative-Theory of the language of moral 
obligation, are all presented in a very com¬ 
prehensive manner. The principal contention 
of the author is that ‘the concept of demand is 
the heart of the whole of the discourse of moral 
obligation’. (Pages 43-44). After outlining the 
Obligative Theory, the author proceeds to 
discuss critically and at length various other 
theories of moral language. The important 
among them are the Descriptive, Emotive, 
Evaluative, Imperative and Prescriptive 
theories. This section concludes that the 
concept of demand is central to any theory 
which tries to explain the nature of the concept 
of moral obligation. 

The second part is devoted to further clarify 
the nature of moral obligation by subjecting 
that notion to a thorough conceptual analysis. 
Some parts of this section may even be 


overlapping. Here a number of questions 
relating to the complex concept or moral 
obligation, its form and content, its interrelation 
to human motivation and the objective, 
subjective and putative views of moral obli^- 
tion are vey closely considered. While analysing 
the structure of the concept of moral obligation, 
the author suggests, what he calls, a pentagon 
model with its live corqponents, namely. 
Agent, Act, Situation, Principle or Law and 
Ideal. Now he arrives at his tentative defini¬ 
tion of moral obligation —“Moral Obligation 
is the legitimately superior demand made 
by the Ideal on the moral Agent, to Act in a 
moral Situation, in conformity with the moral 
Law.” (Page 172) But it is diflficult to say 
whether Dr. Talghatti’s views would be un¬ 
questionably accepted by scholars. 

In the third part the author is concerned 
with the ground of moral obligation which 
according to him is the Life-Ideal. Life-Ideal 
is a very comprehensive concept and it con¬ 
stitutes a spiritual approach to human conduct. 
While the Life-Ideal is cosmic, the moral 
ideal IS confined to the human world only. 
It is the Life-Ideal of Bliss or Ananda in which, 
ultimately ‘Moral Obligation’ is grounded. 
Then follows a discussion of some important 
and basically similar theories put forward by 
Western thinkers. Here an attempt is made to 
show how the Life-Ideal theory marks a distinct 
advance over the other theories. In the 
concluding chapter of the book. Dr. Talghatti 
presents what he calls the Ideal-Demand Theory 
in which there is no place for western ethical 
concepts like social codes or rules of conduct. 
We have, according to the author, to take a 
unified view of Life and Reality. On deeper 
analysis it will be found that Dr. Talghatti’s 
theory has a metaphysical implication. The 
writer tries to explain the essential nature of 
the concept of moral obligation in the light of 
Advaita Vedanta. 

With its profusion of foot-notes and references 
to various western writers to document and 
authenticate the author’s conclusions together 
with a helpful index of names and of important 
subjects, the book may be welcomed by those 
who are interested in moral philosophy. 

G. Khishnan. 
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Vaidyaratnam P. S. Varier’s 

Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal 

ADAPTED SCIENCE OF SAGES TO MODERN AGES 

AYURVEDIC SYSTEM IS CENTURIES OLD* PROPOUNDED BY SAGES OF OLD* 

A DIVINE GIFF AND WAS NOT KNOWN* KOTTAKKAL MADE IT WELL KNOWN* 

Kottakkal Arya Vaidyasala is a Housebirid Name 

Because; (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic Medicines give relief to Millions 
suffering from chronic diseases. 

(ii) Its Nursing Home is well-equipped with modern 
amenities and it undertakes Panchakarma treatments, 

Vasti, Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for homely 
treatments. 

(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital & gives free treatment 
to many people. 

(iv) It also assists financially the Kottakkal Ayurveda * 
College for Promoting Ayurvedic Education. 

Contact: 

Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal 

(Estd. 1902) 

Phone: H.0.16 Pin Code: 676503 

Branches: KOZHIKODE, PALGHAT, TIRUR, ERODE ERNAKTJLAM, 
TRIVANDRUM, MADRAS, CANNANORE, COIMBATORE. 




AUM 

Sri Matre Namah 

Unique Offer to Devotees fi'om Navasakthi Nilayam 
The House Reimwned for making Divine Articles Blessed with 
Srftnukhams and Blessings of Jagadgurus Sri Kancbi Kamakoti Acharya 
Swamigal, Srfaigeri Sarada Peetha Maha Sannidhanam 

Rs. 


1. SRI MAHA MERU(Panchaloha) 2-1/4” X 2-1/4” 500/- 

2. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) 1-1/2” X 1-1/2” .. 300/- 

3. Sri Chakram 3” X 3” .. 115/- 

4. Sri Maha Durga Chakram 115/- 

5. ORIGINAL SPHATIKA MALA WITH 54 BEADS in Silver Hircad .. 250/- 

6. ORIGINALRUDRAKSHAMALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Kavacham.. 250/- 

(Sent after performing Pooja. Cures Blood Pressure, Heart Attack & Diabetes) 

7. ORIGINAL THULASI MALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Kavacham 60/- 

8. DRISHTY NTVARTHI DOLLAR YANTRAM 45/- 

(To ward off ill effects of evil eye, Prevent accidents in Vehicles, 

Drive away Evil Spirits & improving material wealth in House & Business) .. 37/- 

9. VIVAHAPRAPTI DOLLAR (To Expedite Marriage Alliance) 45/- 

10. ELECTRONIC COPPER BRACELET (12 Rasi) each (Cures Rheumatic pains) 20/- 
Please place an Order with 50% Advance. Articles will be sent by VPP 


Please Contact: VISWAKARMAGNA SRI VIDYA UPASAKA SWAMUl 
SRI S. T. MURUGABUSHANAM (President & Adviser) NAVASAKTHI NILAYAM 
153, Lloyds Road, Oopelapuram, Madras-600086 Phone: 812013 

Free Catalogue will be sent on reixipt ef 50 P. Postage Stamp. , Kindly correspond only in English 
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Oh King 

Who enter the dwelling 
Called Love! 




Oh transcendent Being 

Who lodge in one’s palm! 

Oh Sea 

Which gets incarcerated 
In the pitcher called Love. I 

-Saint Vallalar 

With best compliments from 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 

COIMBATORE 


Manufacturers of 

High quality white crystal sugar 

and 

Industrial Alcohol 

and 

Producers of 

High Yielding Hybrid Seeds 


Registered Office 

73-A, Race Course Road, 


Post Box No 3775 

COIMBATORE-641018. 


Factor) 

Sakthinagar 

via ERODE R.M,S. 
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Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, Tirupati 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 


The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha 
is neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees 
experience Him in themselves. It is no wonder there¬ 
fore that devotees wish to imagine and see Lord 
Venkateswara relaxed and happy, ready to bestow per¬ 
manent riches and well-being upon them. 

'Fhis is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted 
daily in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). 
This seva is being performed every day after 6-00 p.m. 
The Utsava Murti is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal 
along with His Consorts. Gandha and Chamara upa- 
charas are given to Him and the Unjal is swung slowly 
to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, 
can do so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000. Six 
members of the family can attend. A golden dollar 
worth Rs. 250 and Vastra Bahumanam will be pre¬ 
sented to the Grihasta. 

Executive Officer 

Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, 
Tirupati 
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TOILET SOAP 


Manufacturers : 

KERALA SOAPS & OILS LTD., 
(A Govt, of Kerata Enterprise) 
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MAN*S ORIGIN AND DESTINY 

by 

^ S. V. GANAPATl 

H. 115/4, 33rd Cross Street, Besant Nagar, Madras-600 090. 

105 pages 5^' X 8|" Semi Calico bound with Jacket 

Price: Rs. 20/- 

The book is based on the Vedas so far as the Origin of the creatures and 
Worlds and their maintenance are concerned. All these creatures and the 
w orlds are formed from ideas and their derivatives namely energy and matter. 
We cannot cognise anything except as an idda. Mind is our sole informant. 
The book goes on to explain how Man is designed for unending life whidh 
is the sole concern of the Creator. It deals with Man’s vain hopes of vanquish¬ 
ing mind completely and merging with God. Rational method of population 
control is dealt with. The so called miracles are discussed. It makes some 
gestimates of near and distant states of scx^ties and of what a future Jivan 
Muktha may be like. It would stimulate fresh thinking in every reader, it is 
hoped. 

Available at: Kalaksfaetra Publication Press 

TtrayrainiyBr, Madras dOO 041. 
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LET NEW INDIA ARISE 


“ Let new India arise out of the peasant’s cottage, grasping 
the plough: 

Out of the huts of the fisherman, the cobbler and the 
sweeper. 

Let her spring from the grocer’s shop, from beside the 
oven of the frottcr-seller. 

Let her emanate from the factory, from marts and from 
markets. Let her emerge from groves and forests, from 
hills and mountains. 

—Vivekananda 


Syndicate Bank 

WHERE SERVICE IS A WAY OF LIFE 
(WHOLLY OWNED BY GOVT. OF INDIA) 


Head Office: MANIPAL - 576119 
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Books by Swami Paramananda 


I 


CONCENTRATION 

& MEDITATION 

Pp. 130 

Price 

Rs. 

12.00 

PATH OF DEVOTION 



Pp. 105 

Price 

Rs. 

8:50 

THE WAY OF PEACE AND 



BLESSEDNESS 

Pp. 105 

Price 

Rs. 

8.00 


SECRET OF RIGHT ACTIVITY 
Pp. 84 Price Rs. 7.25 

SILENCE AS YOGA 
Pp, 82 Price Rs. 7.00 

SPIRITUAL HEALING 
Pp. 86 Price Rs. 7.50 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFE AND DEATH 
Pp. 48 Price Rs. 6.00 


FAITH IS POWER 
Pp. 80 


Price Rs. 7.50 


SRIMAD BHAGAVADGITA 
Pp. 144 Price Rs. 10.00 

BOOK OF DAILY THOUGHTS 
AND PRAYERS 

Pp. 406 Price Rs. 20.00 


FOUR UPANISHADS 
Pp. 148 1 


Price Rs. 9.00 


REINCARNATION AND IMMORTA¬ 
LITY 

Pp. 100 Price Rs. 3.00 


SELF MASTERY 
Pp. 82 


Price 

Rs. 

3.00 

Price 

Rs. 

2.50 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

(Publication Department) 

16, Ramakrishna Math Road, Mjiapore, Madras-600004. 




Saving is the Finest Expression of Economic Consciousness 

Andhra Bank has Devised Schemes to help yon Express this Consciousness 
in many ways. Our Schemes are tailor-made to suit every need to help you 
through the years ahead. 


KIDDY BANK 
KALPATHARUVU 


KARSHAKA SAHAYA 
GRUHALPA 
SAMRAKSHA 
SAMKSHEMA 
CREDIT CARD 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES — for safe landing with oui 

Sterling Pound Travellei 

and many such other sdtemes . 

ANDHRA BANK—^the bank resptmslve to peofde’s needs 


- a delight for children to save money 

- the scheme to fulfil your dream 

like construction of house, niidrriage, 
education etc. 

- for the help of farmers 

- for a roof of your own 

- bestows a secure, peaceful, retired life 

- for security against accidents 

- sign for the goods and services and 

pay for then! later 

- for safe landing with our US $ and 

Sterling Pound Travellers cheques 
s^dtemes .. i ... ... ... 



ANDHRA BANK 

{A Govt, of India Undertaking) 
Cbstral Office: 

SULTAN BA2^R., HYDERABAD 500001. 
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DONATE LIBERALLY 

FOR THE RURAL MEDICAL SERVICE 
AT NATTARAMPALU AREA, 

NORTH ARCOT 

100% I.T. EXEMPTION UNDER 35-CC-A 
46 VILLAGES ARE COVERED 
25,000 POOR VILLAGERS ARE BENEFITED 
A MOBILE MEDICAL VAN VISITS THE VILLAGES DAILY 
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GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 


Editors 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR 


Pp. xix + 551 


Rs. 65-00 


The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women personalities 
of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a vast range from the 
vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden under ignorance and 
oblivion, many a character has been brought into limelight for the right 
estimation and judgement. A genuine attempt to rouse respect and dignity 
of womanhood in the eyes of men and instil a sense of self-reliance and 
confidence among the womenfolk. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5, DEHl ENTALLY ROAD, CALCUTTA-700014. 
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A DIVINE GIFT AND WAS NOT KNOWN* KOTTAKKAL MADE IT WELL KNOWN* 

Kottakkal Arya Vaidyasala is a Household Name 

Because: (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic Medicines give relief to Millions 

suffering from chronic diseases. 

(ii) Its Nursing Home is well-equipped with modern 
amenities and it undertakes Panchakarma treatments, 
Vasti, Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for homely 
treatments. 

(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital & gives free treatment 
to many people. 

(iv) It also assists financially the Kottakkal Ayurveda 
College for Promoting Ayurvedic Education. 

Contact: 

Arya Vaidyasala,. Kottakkal 

(Estd. 1902) 

Phone: H.0.16 FtnCode: 67^3 

Branches: KOZHIKODE, PALGHAT^TIRUR. ERODE, ERNAKULAM. 

TRIVANDRUM, MADRAS, CANNANORE; COIMBATORE* 
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Srifflukbams and Blessings of Jagadgurus Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Acharya 
Swamigal, Sringeri Sarada Peetha Maba Sannidhanam 

Rs. 

1. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) 2-1/4” X 2-1/4” 500/- 

2. SRI MAHA MERU (Panchaloha) 1-1/2” X 1-1/2” 300/- 

3. Sri Chakram 3” X 3” 115/- 

4. Sri Maha Durga Chakram 115/- 

5. ORIGINAL SPHATIKA MALA WITH 54 BEADS in Silver Thread . 250/- 
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Please Contact: VISWAKARMAGNA SSI VIDYA UPASASA SWAMUI 

SRI S. T. MURUGABUSHANAM (President A Adviser) NAVASARtHl NILAYAM 
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Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this divine within. 

—SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
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Hymns from the Bhagavata tr. by swami tapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 
{Continued from the issue of September 1982) 

{Gajendramoksha or the Liberation of the Elephant-King is one of the most popukff 
episodes in the Bhagavata. When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, 
finds all his vaunted physical strength futile, he surrenders himself to the Lord un¬ 
reservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which is memorable for the purely 
impersonal terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. {Bh. VIII. 3-22-24). 
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22-24, He, from a very minor particle of 
^hom all the Devas, the Vedas and the mighty 
universe of Uving and non-li\dng beings were 
given shape with name and form; He out of 
wbom^ gg ;q}arks fhofn fire and mys from the 
<sitiU %, like the intellect, 

emntge nhd into 


whom they dissolve; He who is neitJ^ Deva 
nor Asura, nor man nor brute, nor- %oman 
nor neuter; who is neither an attrilmte nor a 
product; neither being (^) nor non-bdftg 
Usar); who is the r^due id!t after total 
negation but who is also the all-iadusive One 
-—to Him I sing, halielviWbt (396-98) 


Sri Ramakrishna Replies 


{The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and 
visitors. Culled from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 


Question: {posed by Sri Ramakrishna) 

“Why should the universe be unreal?” 

Answer: 

“That is a speculation of the philosophers* 
After realizing God, one sees that it is God 
Himself who has become the universe and all 
living beings. 

“The Divine Mother revealed to me in 
the Kali temple that it was She who had become 
everything. She showed me (hat everything 
was full of Consciousness. The Image was 
Consciousness, the altar was Consciousness, 
the water«vessels were Consciousness, the door- 
sill was Consciousness, the marble floor was 
Consciousness—all was Consciousness. 

“I found everything inside the room 
soaked, as it were, in BKss—the Bliss of Satchid- 
ananda. I saw a wicked man in front of the 
Kali temple; but in him also I saw the Power 
of the Divine Mother vibrating. 


“That was why I fed a’cat with the food 
that was to be offered to the Divine Mothfer. 
I clearly perceived that the Divine Mother 
Herself had become everything—even the cat. 
The manager of the temple garden wrote to 
Mathur Babu saying that I was feeding the cat 
with the offering intended for the Divine 
Mother. But Mathur Babu had insight into 
the state of my mind. He wrote back to the 
manager: “Let him do whatever he likes. 
You must not say anything to him.” 

“After realizing God, one sees all this 
aright—that it is He who has become the 
universe, living beings, and the twenty-four 
cosmic principles. But what remains when 
God completely effaces the ego cannot be 
described in words. As Ramaprasad said in 
one of his songs. Then alone will you know 
whether you are good or 1 am good!’ I get 
into even that state now and then. 

“A man sees a thing in one way through 
reasoning and in an altogether different way 
when God Himself shows it to him.” 


The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, pp. 290-29h 



EDITORIAL 


The Young Idea 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 
But to be young was very heaven” 

—sang Wordsworth reminiscing about the 
French Revolution. The youth of today are 
living in far more momentous times, compared 
to which the French Revolution was but a 
storm in a tea cup. Never before in man’s 
sojourn on this earth for the last million years 
or so has he had it so good. Thanks to the 
incredible advance of science and technology, 
we of today command fadlities and enjoy 
felicities that the legendary gods might envy. 
To ask for the moon’ is no longer a phrase 
ridiculing the impractical. Humanity is on 
the march and there seems to be no limit to 
the progress we can make, the powers we can 
acquire, the marvels we can achieve. Yet— 
and that is a huge ’yet’. Over the horizon 
of this roseate dawn hangs the Damoclean 
sword. The splitting of the atom that has 
released such stupendous energy to accelerate 
our mechanised civilisation also bids fair to 
help the wiping away of homo sapiens from 
the face of the earth. We seem to be in the 
•dire predicament of the magician’s apprentice 
who was able to raise a ghost but unable to 
lay it. The Frankenstein monster that scientific 
progress has cfmjured up threatens to devour its 
creator. It is a tragicomic situation. We 
know how to fly in the air like birds and dive 
■into the sea like fish. But how to walk on 
the earth like men seems a lost art. 

The youth feel that this terrifying mess ne^ 
not have been. Th^ are disgusted and angry 
with the elders who, they think, have let them 
down. Fired with idealism and courage, 
sincerity and energy, young men and women 
against the “Establishment”, whom they 
See hs sdfish and corrupt, narrow-minded and 
t^goted, invested only in grinding their own 
and cming the wdfore 

m The youth want to 


’shatter this sorry scheme of things entire, 
and remould it nearer to the heart’s de»re’. 

But how to do it is an enigma to them. 
‘Liberty, equality and fraternity’ is a sonorous 
slogan, but how to put it into practice in the 
context of the hard facts of human nature? 
The weaker section of the youngsters is tempted 
to escape the challenge and the tension by 
adopting the philosophy of the Lotoscaters. 

“Why should life all labour be? 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past.” 

This makes the boys and girls foot-loose 
hippies, discarding all conventional values 
and in the process giving up all principles 
too. Like rudderless boats on a stormy sea 
they drift along with no purpose to guide 
them. Ennui leads to drink, drugs and pro¬ 
miscuity. It is a pathetic disintegration of 
human personality. Oiasing imaginary feli¬ 
cities, they sink into bestiality. Instead of 
stepping into a brave new world they squirm 
in a loathsome hell. 

At the other end are young men and wonmn 
whose idealism draws them into the latest 
‘ism’ parading as surro^te religioa. New¬ 
fangled cults capitalise on the emotive poten¬ 
tialities of the young. By narrowing the 
vision, they appear to be highly purposeful. 
When water is forced through a constricting 
nozzle it gains great speed and force, but the 
quantity and the spread get restricted. Simi¬ 
larly these narrow and bigoted cults delude the 
immature young by prteenting an apparent 
intensity lacking in the older religions. Hitler, 
for instance, was able to fire the imagmation 
of the German youth by fltmrisbhig the Nap 
{riulosophy of Owrmans bang the chosen 
race, destined to rute ovm all the other races. 
The Aidl to this fire was sup^died by ctmsistent 
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hatred of the Jews who were accused of sabotag¬ 
ing the Prussian military might. It is a fact 
of history that the very narrowness and 
irrationality of the Nazi creed enabled it to 
mesmerize young Germany and drive the 
entire world to the very brink of annihilation. 
Nazi Germany was a new Dr. Faustus who 
pledged his soul to the Devil and reaped pleasure 
and power for a while and ignominious destruc¬ 
tion at the end. 

Some of the ‘isms’, no doubt, are broader- 
based. Communism for example. Nazism was 
not for export, but Communism aims at 
becoming a world-wide infection. It is based 
on noble principles like the essential equality 
and dignity of all human individuals. Unfor¬ 
tunately practice lags far far behind precept, 
and often moves the other way. Communism, 
as practical politics, has not been able to 
solve the intriguing problem of power. As 
Lord Acton said, ‘power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely’. Though the Utopia 
of Communism is a State in which there will 
be no rigid government as such and Plato’s 
dream of a perfect anarchy is to be fulfilled, 
what actually takes place is something entirely 
different. The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which is considered a necessary stage in the 
evolution of the final stateless State, tends to 
concentration of power in a few hands that 
cannot afford to be quite scrupulous. George 
Orwell has portrayed with artistic mastery 
what happens in the actual development of 
Communism. His Animal Farm and Nineteen 
Eighty four are delightful yet compelling pic¬ 
tures of the irrationality and inhumanity 
that flow from the very laudable first principles 
of Communism. “All men are equal, 
but some men are more equal than others,” 
says the dictator when his special privileges 
are challenged. The net result of all the 
‘isms’ is that they promise much but perform 
little. Naturally the idealism of youth evapo¬ 
rates and a devil-may-care cynicism fills their 
once innocent hearts. They feel that the 
times are out of joint, that there U precious 
they can do to ptevcmt things ,,lallhtg 
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apart, and that they had better make hay 
while the sun shines. 

This is the pathetic predicament in which 
modern youth find themselves all the world 
over. The winds of change have blown 
over India too and Indian youth also discover 
themselves to be at the cToss-roads. But 
there is one redeeming and dominant feature 
in the Indian context. India has inherited 
a rich culture whose roots go back to times 
immemorial. Ours is the only civilisation 
that has had an unbroken continuity frem 
the dim past and has survived all the vicissitudes 
of history. There have been many gigantic 
ups and downs in the story of India, but its 
civilisation has managed to continue to flourish' 
This means that there is something extremely 
vital in the make-up of the Indian heritage. 
And as long as this vitality is preserved India 
shall go on. That soul of India which 
no sword has been able to cleave or fire to 
destroy, is spirituality in the loftiest sense of 
the term. 

“The East bowed low before the blast, 
in patient deep disdain; 

It let the legions thunder past, 
and turned to thought again.” 

As long as this contemplative, introspective 
attitude to life continues India shall not perish. 

The resourcefulness of our culture can be 
seen from the fact that whenever there was 
an onslaught from without threatening disin¬ 
tegration within, the spirit of India has been 
consistently able to throw up remarkable men 
who have applied the healing touch and diverted 
the nation’s life-stream away from the dead 
sands into the fertile valleys. We witnessed 
su(^ a Herculean feat recently when in the 
nineteenth century western materialism 
threatened to undermine the very character of 
our national existence. Sri Ramakrishna came 
and r^in4ed us in tl^ Sweetest mid strongest 
of wor^ about our trae nature and the 
to, concentrate on essenlials instead of ^ 
gfith^gembroidniy. Sri Ramaip^ihiiaV 
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$iinpie and profound message;, elaborated 
dramatically and dynamically by Swami 
Vivekananda, brought the ship of India back 
to even keel is now one of the golden pages 
of history. All the national leaders who 
fought for India’s freedom have acknowledged 
what powerful inspiration they derived from 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda saga. Gandhiji, 
who above everyone else was instrumental in 
gaining for the Motherland her political 
independence, has handsomely acknowledged 
the debt he owes to the Saint of Dakshineswar 
and his leonine Apostle. The Gandhian era 
threw up thousands of heroes out of the common 
dust. Those who were young at that period 
cannot recall without a thrill what sublime 
idealism stirred the hearts and minds of even 
the ordinary men and women in out-of-the- 
way Indian villages. A whole nation rose up 
as one man to Gandhiji’s call of I'ruth and 
Ahimsa integrated in the novel political weapon 
of Satyagraha. It is one of the ‘believe it 
or not’ episodes of world history that without 
firing a single shot, a huge nation was able 
to regain its freedom from the yoke of the 
largest empire that the world has seen. Indian 
independence, in turn, led to the quick liberation 
of most of the other occupied countries all 
over the globe. 

The Gandhian youth could re-echo Words¬ 
worth with legitimate gusto. Unfortunately, 
the aftermath of our political freedom has 
revealed considerable cracks in the national 
edifice. Three decades since Independence, 
we find the Indian scene highly deplorable. 
There has been remarkable advance on the 
industrial and agricultural fronts. But the 
socio-economic situation is far from laudable. 
The evils associated with a purely material 
culture seem to have been let loose with a 
vengeance on this sacred land. The rat race 
is on. To gain power and pelf no hold 
seems barred. Cdt^ption, nepotism, brazen 
fraud, arrant injustice* and caUoHsness to 
human suffering are all having a field day. 
The infection is eating deeper and deeper 
into core ctf .our natlontU existence. Ihe 
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youth of today, to whom the Oandidao age 
is only an ofr-told tale and not an ejqp^eri- 
enoed reality, are unable to put their faith in 
anything. With the normal outlet for th^ 
idealism blocked, they turn their considerable 
energy to counter-productive ends. The 
indiscipline, the violence and the irreverence 
we meet with in the youth all over die 
land is but a sad commentary on the moral 
jungle in which the youngsters find thm- 
selves. 

It is this crisis of character that was reviwwed 
in depth at the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Youth Convention held at Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras, on the 29th August 1982, 
and reported elsewhere in this issue. The 
teenage college boys and girls who took a 
lively part in the discussions were quite frank, 
sensitive, intelligent and earnest in their probe 
into the problems that confront the youth 
and the nation today. And it was remarkable 
that approaching the dilemma from diverse 
backgrounds and from different angles, they 
came to the consensus that fundamental pro¬ 
blems must be treated fundamentally. Patch 
work remedies and reforms, economic, sociai 
or political, will not do. If the root of a tree 
is watered, all the numerous leaves and launches 
get their share of moisture and fiourish. If 
the personality of the individual is built up 
the right way. society, which is but a permuta¬ 
tion and combination of individuals, will 
also progress magnificently. And in the mould¬ 
ing of personality the key-role is that of 
education. Speaker after speaker at the Con¬ 
vention quoted with warm approval Swatni 
Vivekananda's categorical imperatives—^man- 
making education aqd man-making religion. 
Education, Swamiji has defined as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the perf^tion already in man, and 
religion is the manifestatitm of the divinity 
latent in man. It is not that we are weuk, 
but that we think ourselves to be weak. We 
are Hke the lion cub tbut fell among the sheep 
and got accustomed to bleat like a sheep, till 
another lion jerked it out of. its i^iorance aud 
forced it to make the lion-roar. 
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The approach to our problems has therefore 
to be positive. It is better to light a candle 
than curse the darkness. Instead of trying to 
apportion blame for the various evils and 
shortcomings in our national life, it behoves 
each of us to put forth whatever positive 
measures he or she can. Instead of accusing 
the older generation and waiting for them 
to reform, the youth have to proceed apace, 
“heart within and God overhead”. We must 
act upon the clarion call of Swamiji. “My 
countrymen, ye children of the immortal, 
this national ship of ours has been plying for 
ages, carrying civilisations and enriching the 
whole world with its inestimable treasures. 
For scores of shining centuries this national 
ship of ours has been ferrying across the ocean 
of life, and has taken millions of souls to the 
other shore, beyond misery. But today it may 
have sprung a leak and got damaged, through 
your own fault or whatever cause, it matters 
not. What would you, who have placed your¬ 
self in it, do now? Would you go about 
cursing it and quarrelling among yourselves? 
Would you not all unite together and put 
your best efforts to stop the holes? Let us 
all gladly give our heart’s blood to do it.” 

Every nation has its particular genius. 
For India it is spirituality. Renunciation 


and service form our national characteristics. 
‘Intensify the nation in those two channels 
and the rest will take care of itself,’ says Swamiji. 
Youth has lofty idealism and dauntless adven¬ 
turousness. If today youthftil energy is flowing 
destructively, it is but part of wisdom not to 
check it but to direct it along ffuitfhl channels. 
The atom bomb, which is a terrible destroyer, 
can be domesticated into the atomic reactor 
which can supply the much needed energy 
for creative purposes. Youth power can be 
similarly harness^ for real progress, if generous 
wisdom informs the training given to the 
young. 

The task is not so difficult as it appears at, 
first glance. The obstacles are all on the surface. 
Deeper down in the Indian blood flow the 
spirit of reverence and concern for the higher 
values of life. To stimulate these worthwhile 
ideals a determined effort has to be made in 
every home and every school. Let us not 
wait for the government or the so called leaders 
to take the initiative. Public opinion springs 
from private conviction. If our individual 
nerves are strong and our hearts capacious, 
results will follow automatically. As Swamiji 
remarked, we have wept long enough. No 
more weeping. Let us stand on our feet 
and be men. 


SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE NOTE! 

The November-December 199Z issue of the VEDANTA KESARI 
will be a combined annual numbtt devoted to the Bienie of 
Divine Grace in its varioin aa^ts. A number of SatHius 
and savants, with personal experience of the topics they deal 
with, have cmitribnted to this bumpo: issue. We hope to rdease 
the issue in the FIRST WEEK OF DECEMBER 1982."* 
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Youth and the Present-Day World 

By henry PEYRE 

{Ihis indepth study of the relation of modem youthjto the world situation by Henry 
Peyre of the UNESCO was made three decades back, just after the holocaust of World 
War II. There have been many kaleidoscopic changes in the world social, political 


and economic horizon since then, but the 
to be relevant even now.) 

It was hardly a century and a half ago, 
during the Napoleonic era which saw the 
rise of the Romantic movement, that youth’s 
opinion on current affairs was first sought, 
and young people were invited to talk about 
themselves. But it was not until after the 
1914-18 War that the appeal to youth became 
fervent. As men from the services returned 
to civil life, the cult of youth was adopted. 
Men and womeii no longer young in years 
tried to emulate the adolescent in dress, hair 
style, pursuits and mannerisms. It was m 
keeping with the mood of the twenties to 
emphasize the shortcomings of the past genera¬ 
tion, who had not been able to prevent the 
war, to rq>udiate the past and its teaching and 
to call on youth to build a new world. 

For about fifteen to twenty years, youth 
held sway; young men and women rushed 
headlong into business and politics, elbowing 
aside their seniors, and boasted cynically of 
their contempt for what they considered out¬ 
worn sexual and ethical morals. Their apparent 
bravado was somewhat naive and concealed 
a good deal of timidity. They suffered from a 
tendency to self-analysis, from a desire to 
probe the depths and from a secret lack of 
will power. Contemporary writers such as 
Scott Fitzgerald, Hemingway and Dos Passos 
in America, Hpxtey in England, and Gide, 
Maoriac and Martin du Oard in France, 
portrayed the mood of this '‘Lost generation** 
ffurly accurately, for litrrature can be compared 
to a distorting mirror, its very exaggerations 
oyerrizcd reff^on of tmnent 


major conclusions of this analysis continue 


This generation of the period between the 
two wars, revered by its elders, has been a 
disappointment. The fault is not entirely 
its own. The adulation of youth was a great 
deception. All excesses are possible in youth: 
idealistic dreams, an egotism often base, wanton 
pleasures and a craving for heroism. Youth 
is tormented by the need for a faith, which, if 
indiscriminate, may make it the easy victim 
of some blind fanaticism. Dictators in different 
countries exploited this cult of youth to enlist 
young men and women in uniformed groups 
to gain adherents to their cause and to ensure 
future support of their policies. They played 
upon the idealism and the fighting spirit of 
youth to prepare it for another butcl^. 

Other countries viewed with alarm this 
totalitarian regimenting of youth, and retaliated 
with an equally false isolationism and slogans 
of peace at any pries and with chauvinism. 

Men between forty and sixty yeais of age, 
who should have guided this war-time genera¬ 
tion which had grown up without leaders, 
preferred to drug it with su(^ phrases as “Make 
way for the young” and “Youth will succeed 
where we failed.” They merely postponed 
the resolving of problems which would not 
brook delay, and allowed a world crisis to 
develop from the aggression of the Jainmese 
in Mandhuria, of the Italians in Abyssinia 
and of the Germans in Eurc^. Faced with 
these vast protdems, die younger generathm 
lost heart. They were isolated from their 
contemporaries in other parts of the world, 
and th^ dders, wMle extoffing youth and 
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bJindly seeking their own pleasures, were of 
little or no assistance. They left youth to 
solve the problems they themselves should 
have tackled, merely repeating Louis XV’s 
words: **Apres moi le deluge." 

In many ways, the period following the 
Second World War offers more hope. Present- 
day problems are perhaps graver, but they are 
faced with more realism. Young people all 
over the world know that much depends upon 
them, and that they must think in different 
terms. They are not giving way to compla¬ 
cency as did their elders in the early twenties. 
They know that, alone they cannot overcome 
the superhuman obstacles which lie ahead. 
They feel united with the youth in other coun¬ 
tries. Certain new trends seem to characterise 
modern youth, although in summing them up 
one should avoid sweeping generalisations. 
These trends may be described as follows: 

1. Young people of to-day are as keen and 
as ardent as ever but they do not intend to 
let their enthusiasm run away with them. 
They dislike empty words and meaningless 
phrases. They will not this time adopt indis¬ 
criminately such slogans as “Make the world 
safe for democracy”, or “Outlaw war”. They 
know the millennium is not at hand; that 
no one country can claim moral superiority 
over the others. Though romantic, they dis¬ 
cipline their ardour. For, this generation 
wishes to see things clearly. These young 
men and women are not more cynical about 
relations between the sexes than the generation 
of Aldous Huxley, Caldwell and Montherlant, 
or even that of Moravia or Sartre. They 
want to be clearheaded and rational; Freudian 
theories and statistics on sexual behaviour 
will, if need be, put them on guard against 
romanticism and excesses of irrational emo¬ 
tion. 

2. Idealistic and revolutionary phrases come 
ea^y to the lips of young peopte, but sincerity 
must be suited to action. Young peoplt^ 
today, realise that, if they ate to cc^ to toms 
i»jth themselves teady-niade slogans and ‘ the 


. influences and, illusions of their adolescence 
must be discarded. 

The youth of to-day has made greater efforts 
than any other generation in striving towards 
truth. Modem literature, even though it may 
be the achievement of a small minority of the 
more sensitive and thoughtful men and women, 
indicates this general trend. The interest 
aroused in various countries by the works of 
French Existentialist philosophers is significant. 
The typical heroes of the present-day novel 
are not the money-makers, the social climbers, 
the aristocrats clinging to their titles and 
estates, or Don Juans renowned for their 
conquests. They disregard social values and 
scoff at the hypocrisy which mars so many 
aspects of the relationship between men and 
women and obtrudes in business^ life. 

The heroes of Anouilh, Sartre or Camus 
are no less hard on the intellectual hyprocrisy 
which causes men to lull themselves into com¬ 
fortably accepting a theory or a doctrine of 
dubious faith. They reject security, and above 
all they despise virtuousness. Man must rise 
above the habits and vanities of conventional 
life and see himself in his selfishness, his obsceni¬ 
ties, his moral corruption and his essential 
absurdity. The hero of the modem novel 
aspires to rise above this delusion of himself 
and of his fellows, to accept his fate and, fully 
aware of the implications of his action, to assume 
responsibility for playing his part in a world 
whose significance he cannot understand. 

3. The youth of to-day is not optimistic. 
In a recent article, Jean-Paul Sartre maintains 
that a wide gulf separates the young people 
of Europe, suffering the aftermath of a devasta¬ 
ting war, and obsessed with the idea of the 
evil abroad in the world, from those inveterate 
optimists of the United States, who are instinc¬ 
tively opposed to the .{pnsenist conception of 
the Latin “way of life”. The recent evolution 
of Asoerkan youth, however, gives the lie 
to his staieinent. The second World'W ba 
^hkh ^inei^eans fbught throu^ 
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and among the ruins of European cities, has 
made a profound impression upon them. 

They recognise that the evil forces are perhaps 
fundamental in humanity, that life is essentially 
tragic and that the pursuit of happiness, vaunted 
by tbeir fathers, is a hollow precept, since those 
who covet happiness rarely obtain it. 

The younger generation is today, without 
exception, pessimistic, that is to say resolute 
and constructive. It does not delude itself 
by repeating that things are all right and will 
soon be better, as that would deprive its exis* 
tence of all meaning. Young people are aware 
that they are living through a period of apo¬ 
calypse. They realize that the forces of evil 
which threaten to blind men’s reason and 
corrupt their souls do not originate in any one 
country. Catholics, Protestants, Jews and un¬ 
believers feel that th^r must unite in a common 
cause against these forces. 

4. Many real and urgent problems confront 
youth today in different countries and it is 
encouraging that elements among the young 
generation are seeking knowledge of other 
peoples and taking a deep interest in foreign 
affairs, in international economy and in politics 
in the broadest sense. The word, politician, 
still held in esteem by the followers of Saint- 
Simon, has ceased to command respect during 
the last century. Perhaps unjustly so, for 
the statesman’s task is arduous, involving as 
it does the necessity of acting rationally upon 
reflection, of combining a knowledge of men 
and an ability to govern them with an under¬ 
standing of the motives which actuate mankind. 
During the twentieth century, successive genera¬ 
tions of young mmi and women have shown 
an unfortunate lack of critical judgement and 
independence re^uding seemingly inspired 
leadm, whom they shamelessly acclaimed. It 
la unlikely, however, that the present young 
generation witt be so deceived. The intelligent 
elements in Germany who, a short time ago, 
jMided themsdvea on being ’‘apolidc’* and left 
the menegemeht €/t public afiiurs to technidans 
iBtWttuw totheorte seem to have reoogmsed 


their mistake. Today, men of intelligence and 
imagination are needed in pditical afiidxs. 
Modern youth realises this, and no l<mger 
puts aU its faith in science, techniques and 
machinery. Life in the atomic age has shown 
men that science does not necessarily further 
human prosperity and progress. Scientists 
themselves share this sense of disillusion. 
Scientific research continues but the answers 
to present-day problems must be found in a 
different sphere. 

5. For, today the problem consists in saving 
a world in peril; first of all, men must tackle 
difficulties in their own countries, and after¬ 
wards turn their attention to world problems. 
The youth of any nation reflects all shades of 
opinion. It is certain, however, that young 
men and women, whether they lean towards 
conservation or revert to the exaggerated and 
rather theoretical socialism of the years follow¬ 
ing the Second World War, will not tolerate 
social injustice. They give short shrift to the 
principles of monopolistic capitalism, which 
lacks on the one hand, poetry and vitality and 
on the other, a philosophy and a clear thought- 
out doctrine. They know that the problems 
of overproduction and underconsumption, of 
recurring crises and unchecked speculation 
must be resolved. The benefits of free enter¬ 
prise can only be obtained by restricting its 
excesses. In the field of internal politics, no 
regime can afford to exclude too large a pro¬ 
portion of its citizens from its benefits without 
committing injustice and running the risk of 
revolution. 

6. This fact is still more important in foreigpn 
affairs. The two chief victims of the last war 
were isolationism and nationalism; and it is 
encouraging that young people all over the 
world are to-day far less nationalistic than in 
1918. Men who fought in the 1939-45 war, 
and those who have grown up just after it, and 
who see the shadows of another conflict ahead, 
are generally intolenint of any form of nairow 
patriotism. They are more and more attracted 
to federalism, to the idea df European union 
or of still wider union. 
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This is Qbvious in Europe, but it is also 
evident, and more unexpected, in the United 
States. Such manifestations as Garry Davis’ 
gesture for world citizenship, the projects 
elaborated by the Hutchings Committee in 
Chicago, and the numerous federal movements 
in American colleges indicate a hopeful trend 
of American youth to-day. There is a feeling 
of solidarity with the rest of the world, of 
readiness to take part in solving world problems 
and, if these attempts fail, to share in world 
disaster. There is an understanding, too, of 
the views of lesser nations who expect from the 
United States a more positive policy than 
mere opposition to Communism. The spread 
of a faith, even if a perverted one, will not be 
arrested by military or atomic barriers, but only 
by the propagation of another greater and more 
liberal faith, which will give men the courage 
to suffer present misfortunes in the hope of a 
better future. 

Men must change. In the past, great 
religious faiths changed men’s nature and 
education and the consciousness of imminent 
danger could perhaps do so today. The youth 
which is growing up in the leading nations 
of the world today is idealistic. For, inspite 


of their pessimism and disillusionment, they 
are convinced of their aim—the relief of poverty 
and the abolition of war. They are, however, 
realistic, and do not lull themselves with idle 
dreams. They know that these ends can only 
be achieved patiently, with wisdom and a firm 
determination, and in a prac|jcal way. 

We believe that they are fully aware of the 
difficulties that lie ahead, and that they realise 
the scope and the limitations of their objectives 
better than any generation in the last fifty 
years. It is up to their elders to help them with 
knowledge gained from their own experience, 
with helpful criticism, and with their good 
will. The ambition of older men should be* to 
retain the idealism and ardour of their youth. 
If the young men and women of today can 
combine clear-sightedness with spontaneity and 
an imagination abounding in oe.w solutions, if 
they will reject the selfish compromises, arising 
from success and distrust day-dreams which 
lead to dissillusion. then may be, they will 
succeed in freeing our world from fear of 
the future, and in building a world in which 
men may live peacefully. 

(The Vedanta Kesari: January 1950) 


There was a king and he had a friend, a holy man. The king would 
very often say to his friend: ‘Just release me from this worldly bondage, 
just make me free’. The holy man would give instructions. But yet the king 
was persistent in his request: ‘Just make me free’. One day the holy man 
firmly caught hold of a pillar and repeatedly began to request the king, ‘Friend, 
just ffisentangle me’. The king said, ‘Why don’t you let go the hold?’ The 
holy man replied, ‘No, you must disentangle me.’ The king replied, ‘A great 
fun indeed; you yourself have clasped the pDlar tightly and at will you can 
leave it off; but no, you will request me to come to your rescue. Why don’t 
you youmelf give it up?’ Then the holy man left the pillar and said to the 
king,^ ‘It is the same case with you. You yourself are clasping the world and 
yet you constantly request me to release you from it. Why don’t you yourself 
give it up?’ The king understood. 


—SWAMl TUWYANANDA. 



Swami Vivekananda’s Clarion Call to Youth 


The history of the world is the history of a 
few men who had faith in themselves. That 
faith calls out the divinity within. You can do 
anything. You fail only when you do not strive 
sufficiently to manifest infinite power. As soon 
as a man or a nation loses faith, death comes. 

Ill Id * 

Never think there is anything impossible 
for the soul. It is the greatest heresy to think 
so. If there is sin, this is the only sin—to say 
that you are weak, or others are weak. 

id Id 4i 

The remedy for weakness is not brooding 
over weakness, but thinking of strength. Teach 
men of the strength that is already within them. 

* * * 

Men, men, these are wanted: everything 

else will be ready, but strong, vigorous, believ¬ 
ing young men, sincere to the backbone, are 
wanted. A hundred such, and the world 
becomes revolutionized. 

■d * * 

My ideal, indeed, can be put into a few 

words, and that is: to preach unto mankind 
their divinity, and how to make it manifest 
in every movement of life. 

* * « 

We want that education by which character 
is formed, strength of mind is increased, the 
intellect is expanded, and by which one can 
stand on one's own feet. 

« * * 

What we want are western science coupled 
with Vedanta, brahmaccaya as the guiding motto, 
and also sraddha and faith in one’s own self. 

* * « 

Three thin^ are necessary to hsake every 
man gceat, every nation great: 

1. Conviet&Mii of ti^e powen 


2. Absence of jealousy and suspicion. 

3. Helping all who are trying to be and do 
good. 

* * * 

Anything that brings spiritual, mental, or 
physical weakness, touch it not with the toes 
of your feet. Religion is the manifestation of 
the natural strength that is in man. A spring 
of infinite power is coiled up and is inside this 
little body, and that spring is spreading itself. 
... This is the history of man. of religion, 
civilization, or progress. 

* * * 

India will be raised, not with the power 

of the flesh, but with the power of the spirit; 
not with the flag of destruction, but with the 
flag of peace and love. 

Hi * III 

We Indians suffer from a great defect, viz. 

we cannot make a permanent organization— 
and the reason is that we never like to share 
power with others and never think of what 
will come after we are gone. 

* * * 

My faith is in the younger generation, the 
modern generation. Out of them will come my 
workers. They will work out the whole 

problem, like lions. I have formulated the 
idea and have given my life to it.... They will 
spread from centre to centre, until we have 
covered the whole of India. 

* * I* 

A hundred thousand men and womoi, fired 
with the zeal of holiness, fortified with eternal 
faith in the 1-ord, and nerved to lion’s courage 
by their sympathy for the poor ami the ft^en 
and the downtrodden, will go over the taigth 
and breadth of the land, jwe^hlng the gos^ 
of salvaticm, go^ t>f li^lp« the gospel 
Of soeja] raismg^p-*^ go^ Of e^uali^. 



YOUTH: Their Problems and Potentialitie 

(/4 resume of the Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Youth Convention held at 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, on August 29, 1982) 


“What is happening to our young people ' 
They disrespect their elders, they disobe; 
their parents. They ignore the laws. The; 
riot in the streets, inflamed with wild notions 
Their morals are decaying. What is to become 
of them?" Does not this sound familiar 
the helpless wailing of a crusty elder lamentinj 
the degeneration of the youth of today? Bu 
no, it is the great Plato writing 2400 yean 
ago about the trends of his time. It onij 
shows how the youth problem is not somethinf 
special to our age. It has been there stalking 
History down the corridors of time. In the 
dim past as in this jet age the youth have beer 
a problem to the elders, even as the elders 
have been a problem to the youth. 

It was with this luminous introduction that 
Swami Harshanandaji, of Sri Ramakrishns 
Institute for Moral and Spiritual Education 
Mysore, opened his key-note address at th< 
Youth Convention held at Sri Ramakrishm 
Math, Madras, on the 29th August 1982. 

The idea of holding Youth Conventions 
all over India under the auspices of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Movement arose out of the 
deliberations of the All-India Convention of 


the Ramakrishna Movement 4ield at the Belui 
Math in December 1980 and attended bj 
14,000 delegates from various parts of the 
world. Discussions revealed that if the ship 
of the nation is to be put back on even keel, 
the main responsibility should fall on the 
shoulders of the youth. Young men have 
idealism, abundant energy and immense courage 
to face and surmount obstacles. That is wh> 
Swami Vivekananda’s exhortations were mainly 
addressed to the youth of the land. The 
Ramakrishna Movement itself is the blossom 
of the selfless work of a band of young men 
dedicated to the Great Master* and following 
the magnetic lead of Swami Vivekananda, 
Much water has flown down the Ganges after 
Swamiji set in motion the unique Mission, and 
much has been achieved by the Movement for 
individual progress and national and inter¬ 
national advancement. The wind of change 
has been blowing strong over both the East 
and the West and the problems that confront 
India and the world have assumed new dimen¬ 
sions. Yet the blue print drawn up by Swamiji 
for the uplift of India and the salvation of 
the world remains valid and relevant even 
tndav. Eauallv relevant is .Swarniii’x derJaratinn 
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that the hope of the country lies in the young 
men and women. In a sense the elders have 
'ailed in rising to the new challenges confronting 
ihe nation. India has gained political indepen¬ 
dence, but this is valueless unless reinforced by 
social, economic and spiritual stabilisation. 
Somehow the generation that worked for politi- 
:al liberty has not been able to put through the 
follow-up programme. It is only the youth of 
the land that can take up the helm and direct 
the ship to its magnificent goal. 

It is with this idea that a resolution was 
taken to generate in young men and women 
dedicated to the ideals of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda, an intensive interest 
in the scheme of national reconstruction on 
the lines envisaged by Swamiji. To this end 
it has been programmed to hold Youth Conven¬ 
tions for men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 30, in various cities and towns of 
India, culminating in a grand All-India Youth 
Convention at the Belur Math, at some 
convenient time in 1983. Readers of the 
Vedanta Kesari would be aware from the 
‘News and Reports’ columns in the previous 
issues of the journal about some Conventions 
that have been held already. At Madras the 
first such convention was held in the Viveka¬ 
nanda auditorium of the Math on August 29, 
1982. 

Invitations were sent to the Principals of 
various colleges in the city to nominate delegates 
to the convention from among their students 


who showed earnestness and aensittvtty towards 
life’s problems. In response to the hnntatiOtt 
students from the following Colleges attended 
the Convention: Vivekananda College, Rama- 
krishna Mission Technical Institute, Pachi- 
appa’s College, Ethiraj College, Sarada Vidya- 
laya, Kendriya Vtdyalaya, Stella Maris CdUege, 
A. M. Jain College, New College, Natkma! 
English School, I.I.T. etc. The regular devotees 
of the Math also were requested to send their 
children or relations in this age-group to attend 
the Convention. The idea was that the delqjates 
to this meet should not be a miscellaneous 
crowd but a disciplined group entertaining 
common, lofty aims and ideals. The response 
was quite good though the notice was short. 
Nearly 300 boys and girls enrolled themselves 
as delegates and participated in the all-day 
function with attention and fervour. Usually, 
now-a-days any gathering of college students 
is seen to be a far from noiseless affair. Mob 
psychology takes over, resulting often in a 
rumpus. But the Youth Convention at the 
Madras Math proved to be an admirably 
disciplined gathering which listened to the 
distinguished speakers in rapt silence and 
gave evidence of the closeness of their attention 
by asking very relevant and specific questions 
during the question-and-answcr hours in the 
morning and evening sessions. 

The Convention was Inaugurated by Dr. 
M. Santappa, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras. Dr. Santappa, whose address is 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue, underlined 
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how the prime need of the country is the man¬ 
making education on which Swami Vivekananda 
laid so much stress in his speeches and writings. 
Quoting extensively from Swamiji, the Vice- 
Chancellor explained how action-oriented 
Vedanta as preached by Vivekananda can solve 
all our problems. The social, economic, 
religious and cultural problems facing the 
nation should not be viewed in isolation but 
dealt with integrally. Education must not only 
enhance intellectual awareness but stimulate 
also feeling, determination, the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice and the readiness to serve the lowly and 
the lost. The educational programme should 
not be divided into water-tight compartments 
labelled secular and spiritual. Methods and 
techniques must be adopted without such a 
dichotomy, if national integration and universal 
brotherhood are to be fostered. 

Swami Harshananda. who has been an educa¬ 
tionist for long and has had extensive and 
intimate contact with young men and their 
problems, gave a penetrating analysis of the 
diverse issues confronting the youth of today. 
His key-note address, on which further 
discussions in the Convention were based, is 
also printed elsewhere in this issue. He dealt 
with the difficulties faced by students in the 
matter of educational opportunities and securing 


suitable employment. What is worse, the 
very founts of education are being polluted 
by political interference. He pictured the 
fhistration that naturally comes to young 
men and women in this situation and detailed 
the evils they succumb to, like smoking, drinking, 
taking recourse to drugs and promiscuity. 
He explained how the only satisfactory solution 
to these complex problems is real education, 
which Vivekananda has defined as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the perfection already in man. Such 
education can deliver the goods only if it is 
suffused with a spirit of real religion which 
again, in Swamiji’s words, is the manifestation 
of the divinity already in man. Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda has repeatedly emphasised that renuncia¬ 
tion and service are the twin ideals of India 
and if the country is intensified in those channels 
the rest will take care of itself. • 

This key-note address was followed by a 
very li\ely discussion. Student after student 
came to the mike and bombarded Swami 
Harshanandaji with questions, remarkable as 
much for their probing nature as for the sincerity 
with which they were put. Samples of these 
questions and the answers given by the key-note 
speaker are given elsewhere in this issue. Many 
of the questions were based on statements 
contained in the key-note address. The Swami 
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Swami Tanmayamnda and 
Swami Sridharananda 



replied to these queries not only wisely but 
also with scintillating humour. For instance 
one student contradicted the statement in the 
address that drinking and smoking are evils 
imported from the West. The questioner 
maintained that these practices could be found 
in ancient India also. The Swami drew 
hearty laughter from the audience when he 
quipped that if these have not been imported, 
we had better export them. Some of the 
questions dealt with knotty problems like that 
caste. The scholarly Swami explained at 
length the difference between Varna and Jati. 
Varna, as the Gita points out, is based on the 
individual’s Gunas and the profession that 
has come to him hereditarily. But Jati, which 
constitutes what we see as caste today, is 
a purely social arrangement for which there is 
no sanction in the scripture. There is no 
question of superiority or inferiority among 
the Vamas, even as one part of our body 
cannot claim superiority ov^' another. It 
is man’s greed and selffsimess that have traoa^ 
fomual the scientific classificatibn ^ Vamaa,^ 
ii^o the socao-pofitio^ diff<s|p|t^|tli0a» 

Mf, ‘ 


After the lunch break, the afternoon session 
opened with a short programme of guided 
meditation led by Swami Harshananda. The 
Swami explained in very simple terms the 
essential nature and objective of meditation 
and the elementary and general techniques 
which can be adopted by every one, irrespective 
of one’s faith in any cult or even in religion 
itself. Meditation is a rational psychosomatic 
exercise that finally leads to ineffable mysticism. 
There was majestic silence as the 300 and odd 
participants meditated as a group for quarter 
of an hour. It was refreshing both physically 
and figuratively. 

Swami Sridharananda, (^retary of the 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Lucknow, which runs 
one of the biggest hospitals in the U.P., next 
spoke on the role of youth in building up the 
nation. He dealt at length with Vivekananda’s 
ideas of true education. He pofitted out th^ 
educatUm consists of two streams—otq^^aitndi 
education and selftedtt(|{$tion. ‘The 
^we teceive in the colfeg^lfind pisritutes is 4^ ^ 
^ ^certain an^otmt ^ 

; is tiaid uHdoh idiia 
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enabling the scholars to earn their bread and 
become useful members of society. But this 
does not lead to the fulfilment of life’s high 
purpose. Self*education is necessary to com* 
plement the other education. Self-education 
means cultivating the ability to extract signifi* 
cant values from every context in which we 
find ourselves. It means keeping an open 
and alert mind which like the Aeolian harp is 
sensitive to ail the breezes that blow by. When 
we apply ourselves to self-education we shall 
no longer try to shift the blame for any happen¬ 
ing or situation to other individuals or to 
external forces. It is not maturity of mind to 
complain about the deterioration of the nation. 
After all just as an edifice is made up of a number 
of building blocks, the nation is made up of the 
individuals. Each building block must have 
sufficient strength and compactness, if the 
building as a whole is to be durable. Similarly 
the individual citizen must have qualities of 
sincerity, perseverance, faith and tolerance if 
the nation is to be strong and progressive. 
Therefore the problem of national welfare 
is really the problem of individual improvement. 
This has been analysed in depth by our ancients. 
Man is distinguished from other animals 
because of bis capacity to think. But man 
is not only a rational being. He is also capable 
of feeling; he is full of the urge to act; and 
he is also eager to know and contact the Un¬ 
known. Any technique of training must deal 


with all these four motivations in man. Com¬ 
prehensively, this integral technique is known 
as Yoga. Thus we have Dhyana Yoga, 
Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga, 
catering to the four requirements of the psyche. 
Swami Vivekananda has dealt lucidly with 
these four Yogas and underlined that the 
perfect man of his conception will combine 
in himself all these four approaches to the 
Ultimate. When we practise Yoga, the Loka 
or what we see as the world, undergoes a total 
change. There will be less confusion in the 
make up of the scenery that faces us. In 
turn we shall find that we are able to improve 
the world also. , 

Swami Tapasyananda, President of the 
Madras Math, speaking next, pointed out 
that the Ramakrishna Movement itself is the 
result of a Youth Convention. Sri Rama- 
krishna gathered about himself a batch of 
earnest teenagers and infused into them a 
sense of divinity and the urge to serve. The 
leader of these young men was Narendranath 
who blossomed into Swami Vivekananda. 
It must be remembered that Vivekananda was 
not a blind follower of his Guru. He challenged 
every statement of his Master and only when 
he found that Sri Ramakrishna could sub¬ 
stantiate every one of his dicta by personal 
example did he accept them. After the demise 
of the Master these young men banded them- 



Swami Tapasyananda 
on the 

Responsibilities of Youth 





selves into a close-knit brotherhood and what 
that band has been able to achieve is now a 
golden page of history. Swami Tapasyananda 
traced the ^volution of the Raraakrishna 
Movement and drew pointed attention to the 
fact that it was on young men that Swamiji 
placed all his hopes and it is a few hundred 
young men who answered the challenge and 
renounced the world to serve it that have 
been responsible for the notable progress of 
the Ramakrishna Movement, Today also the 
Ramakrishna Math repeats Swamiji’s call 
to young men, and welcomes into its fold 
earnest youth who are eager to serve the nation 
while fulfilling themselves. 

Another question-and-answer session followed 
and Swami Tapasyanandaji answered the diverse 
doubts and queries raised by the youngsters. 

The function was rounded off with a valedic¬ 
tory address by Dr. K. Ganesan, Principal of 
the Vivekananda College. He pointed out 
that rationality by itself cannot solve problems. 
Even adhering to a set of moral principles is 
not adequate, because intellectual and moral 
life continues to be ego-centred. Whatever 
•equilibrium may be achieved thereby will 
prove to be an unstable equilibrium. Only 
if j^tuality pervades our ocmsdoumess, can 
eqttilibritim become a stable one. That 


is why good intentions and liberal views are 
not by themselves adequate. Specific spiritual 
training by competent teachers is necessary 
if the individual personality is to be perfected. 
That is where the dedicated monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order, with years of austere 
training and wide experience of life at various 
levels to their credit, help admirably. The 
previous speakeis have pointed out that this 
Convention is being held at a crucial and 
appropriate time. He would add that it is 
also in the fitness of things that this Youth 
Convention has been organised by the Rama¬ 
krishna Math, which combines the wisdom 
of age with the fervour of youth. Dr. Ganesan 
concluded with an expression of hope that 
this is but a prelude to further such Conventions 
that will draw up specific action-programmes 
which the youth can follow and by which the 
nation can benefit. 

The participating boys and girls dispersed 
with a sense of deep satisfaction and with 
great expectations of what can be practically 
achieved by them in the living present. An 
immediate outcome of this Convration has 
been the formation of a Vivekananda Study 
Circle, comprising about two dozen stuctents, 
who are regularly meeting at the Math every 
Sunday fnr an indepah study of PnEu^ticai 
Vedanta. 





Youth and Social Reconstruction 

Dr. M. SANTAPPA 

{Inaugural Address by Dr, M. Santappa, Vice-Chancellor. University of Madras, 
at the Sri Ramcdcrishna-Vivekananda Youth Convention held at Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, on 29r/i August, 1982.) 


Revered Swamijis, Devotees of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Paramahamsa and Sv/ami Vivekananda, 
Participants in the Youth Convention: 

When 1 received the invitation to inaugurate 
the Youth Convention organized by the Rama¬ 
krishna Math, I readily agreed, as youth 
conventions and programmes of this type are 
necessary in the present context. I find that 
today’s Youth Convention has a tight pro¬ 
gramme spread over the whole day. I am 
extremely happy to participate in this function 
organised by the Ramakrishna Math, which 
has established its reputation by its spiritual 
ministration as well as social and humanitarian 
service. 

It is but appropriate that, in the schedule 
of programme that has been finalised for 
today’s function, ’guided meditation’ has been 
included along with lectures and discussions. 
I would like to emphasize in this connection 
that this inclusion of meditation in the pro¬ 
gramme is in perfect consonance not only 
with the spirit of Indian Philosophy, but also 
with the perspective of Swami Vivekananda, 
the great patriot-monk which this country 
has produced, the first and foremost disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, who trans¬ 
lated into action the truth of Vedanta which 
we have inherited and which has attracted 
the attention and admiration of scholars not 
only in this country, but also in the West. 

One of the salient features of Indian 
Philosophy is its insistence on practice. This 
is why we claim that Indian Philosophy is 
not only theory, but also ‘practice’. Unlike 
Western Philosophy which is mainly specula¬ 
tive, theoretical and analytical, Indian Philo¬ 


sophy does not stop with speculation and 
theoretical analysis. No doubt, there is a 
good deal of speculation, conceptual analysis, 
formulation of principles, and so on in it. 
But this is not enough, for, the aim of philo¬ 
sophy, according to the Indian tradition, i^ 
not only to build a consistent, coherent philo¬ 
sophical system which explains God, mao, the 
world and the universe,* but also to help the in¬ 
dividual realize through practice the summum- 
bonum of life, in whatever way it is conceived. 
Philosophizing is for the sake of man; it is to 
help man in his empirical existence; it is to help 
man lead a ‘healthy’ life. The term ‘healthy’ 
must be understood In a comprehensive way. 
It connotes harmonious blend of physical 
health, mental health and spiritual health. 
It is impossible, as Swami Vivekananda 
repeatedly said, to think of spiritual health 
without mental and bodily health. Again, 
it is impossible to think of mental health 
without bodily health. In other words, the 
pursuit and realization of Spirit will be possible 
only If the bodily health is first taken care of. 
We know that man is not just a body. Physical 
care and culture, however important, will not 
help him to progress in all spheres of life, 
unless his mental life is hale and healthy. 
What distinguishes man from animals is his 
faculty of reason. The mind or the intellect 
must be fit enough for its work, be it scientific, 
or philosophical, or political, or social. In 
addition to the body and the mind, man has 
Spirit which is the inward principle controlling 
both mind and body> §ut one cannot think 
of Spirit or the Sdf mid try to realize it, when 
one is severely handicapped with the problems 
of the body 4ue to hunger and disease. That 
is why Swami Vivekananda said, “It is an 
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insult to starving people to offer them religion; 
it is an insult to a starving man to teach him 
metaphysics.” So Indian Philosophy aims at 
a transfonnation or regeneration of man at 
all levels—physical, mental and spiritual. 
Every philosophical system in India has formu¬ 
lated its own scheme of discipline intended to 
train the body and the mind for the purpose 
of self-realization. It means again that philo¬ 
sophy is not only theory, but also practice. 

The perspective of Swami Vivekananda who 
drew his inspiration from his Master, Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, was also in the 
direction of combining theory and practice. 
In fact, Swami Vivekananda’s message to 
everyone is, “Be divine, and make others 
divine,” This message which he preached 
throughout the world is the message of the 
Vedanta. According to the Vedanta, man is 
divine, because the Self in man, what the 
Upanishads call the Atman, is pure and eternal, 
unchanging and undying. It is this grand 
philosophy, according to Swamiji, that must be 
taught to the people at large. It will not be 
an exaggeration if I say that it was Swami 
Vivekananda in contemporary times who popu¬ 
larized the Vedanta philosophy and carried 
it to the common man. In a lecture at Harvard 
University, he said: “The abstract Advaita 
must become living, poetic, in our everyday 
life.” Here he lays emphasis on the Vedanta 
becoming practical. Criticizing the view that 
the Vedanta Philosophy is only for a few, for 
the elite, and not for the common man, he said : 
“The common people have been taught theories 
of degradation. They have never been allowed 
to hear of the Atman, ...Let us proclaim to 
them the truth of the Self. Let them learn 
th^ even the lowest of the low have the Atman 
within—the self undying, whom the sword 
cannot pierce, nor the fire burn, nor the air 
.dry, the all-pure, oinnipresent, omnipotent 
Atman” Swami Vivekananda carried the 
Vedanta philosophy literally to the market 
^plaoe, so that teveryone, irrespective of caste, 
.creed, eex, natlo&ality nuiy have the ben^t 
M Hii afm waaftatevtaycme should realize 


the divine within. One should not only thinic 
01 the divine and pursue it, but one must become 
divine. That is why he said that the aim of 
education is to help manifest the divinity 
within; and when he pleaded for a “man- 
making education” it was for the purpose of 
helping man realize the Spirit in him through 
developing the strength of body and mind. 
To quote Swami Vivekananda: “What I 
want is muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
inside which dwells a mind of the same material 
as that of which the thunderbolt is made....” 

Every individual, according to Swami 
Vivekananda, should not only become divine, 
but also make others divine. It means that 
neither religion nor philosophy is individua¬ 
listic. The individual who wants to become 
divine, who wants liberation or moksha. has 
a tremendous social responsibility. Man who 
is a social being is greatly benefited by his 
membership in society. He is what he is 
because of society. He is influenced, moulded 
and shaped by the network of institutions such 
as the family, the neighbourhood, religions, 
political and social institutions. In his turn, 
he must also discharge his obligations towards 
his fellow-beings in society. It is here that 
we have to consider the programme of action 
enunciated by Swami Vivekananda. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted to make 
Vedanta action-oriented. That is to say, 
Vedanta must become practical. Spirituality 
and practicality must go hand-in-hand. If the 
term ‘Practical Vedanta’ has gained currency 
today, it is because of the orientation Swami 
Vivekananda gave to Vedanta under the unique 
spiritual guidance of Sri Ramakrishna Parama¬ 
hamsa. In the Advaita tradition we come 
across the concept of ‘universal salvation*. 
It is called sarva-mukti. It means that every 
individual is eh'gible for salvation or liberation. 
The implication of this concept of *universal 
salvation* is profound and of a far-reaching 
character. If it is accepted in prmciple that 
everyone is eligible for liberation, it follows 
that everyone has the right to the pursuit and 
practice of ail means necessary for the realtsa- 
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tion of the goal. It means that everyone has 
the right to dharma or the practice of righte¬ 
ousness, artha which means wealth or material 
prosperity necessary for spiritual progress, and 
kama or legitimate happiness which accrues 
to one as a consequence of the enjoyment of 
artha and the practice of dharma. In the name 
of Vedanta, Swami Vivekananda demanded the 
right to dharma, ar*ha and kama for everyone 
in society for the purpose of realizing the goal, 
which does not stop with individual liberation, 
but extends up to the liberation of all. Swami 
Vivekananda got the inspiration for this from 
his Master, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
who used to say “I would indeed feel blessed 
if by assuming a thousand births I can liberate 
one single person.” The idea that is sought 
to be conveyed by Sri Ramakrishna is that 
one must endeavour to make others divine. 
On one occasion, when Swami Vivekananda 
wanted to remain in the state of nirvikalpa- 
samadh> and sought the help of his Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna told him that he must, without 
being left alone in the state of samadhi, help 
others. This is what Sri Ramakrishna told 
him: “What a shame!... 1 thought you would 
become like a great banyan tree, and in your 
shade thousands of people would find shelter. 
But instead of being that, you only want your 
personal salvation. That is a very small 
thing to ask for. No, don’t have such a small 
vision.” This mild reprimand from his master 
gave him a new vision, a new perspective, 
which he tried to implement through his 
programme of action. 

According to Swami Vivekananda, the method 
of action for making Vedanta practical will 
include the twin principles of renunciation 
and service. In all his speeches and writings 
Swami Vivekananda was never tired of laying 
emphasis on these two principles. It has to 
be borne in mind that these two principles 
are connected with the two ideals of spirituality 
and practicality projected by Swami Viveka; 
najtda* According to Swami Vivekananda* 
ran-e renunciation wiU not do, as it tends to 
make man ii^ividualistic. In the same way, 


mere service will not do, as it may lead to self¬ 
aggrandisement. In order to avoid the danger# 
inherent in each, Swami Vivekananda wtmted 
to combine the two principles of renunciation 
and service. In fact, this combination of the 
twin principles of action brings out the full 
significance of the concept of i^hkama karma 
advocated by Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gita. Karma is service; but this service has 
to be rendered without any desire for reward 
of any kind. It means that one must cultivate 
the spirit of renunciation, when one renders 
service in society. In this respect also, Swami 
Vivekananda got his inspiration from his Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna, who said once, “Talk of 
compassion for beings! Will you, all little 
animals, bestow compassion on beings? 
You wretch, who are you to bestow it? No, 
no; not compassion to jivas, but service to 
them as Siva.” Swami Vivekananda there¬ 
fore emphasized the importance of service to 
the people, because service to man is service 
to God. He formulated the concept of daridra- 
narayana-seva, a concept which has shaped 
the activities of the Ramakrishna Mission, a 
concept which has inspired hundreds and 
thousands of the lay devotees of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, a concept which has come as a 
fore-runner of the concept of sarvodaya formu¬ 
lated by Mahatma Gandhi, and followed by 
Vinobha Bhave and others. According to 
Swami Vivekananda, what is needed is service, 
and not charity or help. There is all the 
difference between doing servit^ and practising 
charity. While the former emphasizes the 
spirit of dedication, the latter implies an out¬ 
look of condescension which is neither healthy 
nor desirable. That is why Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda declared; “Look upon every man, 
woman and everyone as God. You cannot 
help anyone; you can only serve.” Again 
he said: “I should see God in the poor, and 
it is for my salvation that I go and worship- 
them. The poor and^he miserable are for 
our salvation so that we may serve the Lonk. 
coming in the shape (ff the diseased, coming 
in the ^lape of tHe hinatic*. the leper and the 
simierl' Ik^ gie my words, and let me rt^t 
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that it is the greatest privilege in my life that 
we are allowed to serve the Lord in all these 
shapes.” 

As early as 1894 Swami Vivekananda spoke 
of constructive work for the upliftment of the 
masses, an upliftment which must operate at 
all levels—physical, mental and spiritual. I 
would like to emphasize in this connection 
that the youth, for whose benefit this Conven¬ 
tion is being organized, should take note of the 
twin principles, viz: renunciation and service, 
in carrying out the constructive work, which 
is urgently needed, covering all aspects of 
physical, social, cultural and spiritual life of 
the people. 

It seems to me that the programme of re¬ 
construction of society which should be under¬ 
taken by the youth must follow the guiding 
principles which one can discern in the speeches 
and writings of Swami Vivekananda. I would 
like to enumerate some of these principles for 
careful consideration and observance. 

1. There is a need for an intellectual awareness 
of the social, economic, religious and cultural 
problems confronting us today. Not any one 
of these problems can be dealt with in isolation. 
All these problems are fused with one another. 

2. Mere intellectual awareness will not do. 
One should move from the cognitive to the 
affective or feeling level. You must ask, as 
Swami Vivekananda put it: “Do you feel? 
Do you feel that millions are starving today? 
Does it make you restless? Does it make you 
sleepless?” Without this feelings mere intellec¬ 
tual conviction will be of no use. 

3. One must have the determination^ the will 
to remove the evils prevalent in society, to 
uplift the masses. It means that to tackle 
the problem the three faculties—cognitive, 
affective and conative—have to be used. 

4. Each nation has its own genius, its strong 
point, its chaJtaoteristic feature. Some nations 
woit thrmigh iw>Iitics; some through social 
and acoaottm irefornls. Religioii iKwt been 
thfegediBaofihifiodtmtry, Hmt is wIqp Swami 


Vivekananda said that we, in India# can under^ 
stand everything through religitm. In the 
Indian tradition, the spiritual and the secular 
were never kept in watertight compartments. 
So any programme of action that is planned 
must be in consonance with the genius or 
spirit of the nation. Swami Vivekananda 
emphasized this as an important guiding 
principle in all programmes of reconstruction. 

5. The uplift of the masses must be through 
education; and education, as envisaged by 
Swami Vivekananda, must be man-making 
education. 

6. The constructive programme must aim 
at scientific education, social justice and material 
betterment. 

7. The entire programme should reflect 
the spirit of the Vedanta philosophy which 
emphasizes the oneness of God, the equal 
validity of all religions, the divinity in man, 
the freedom of man and the equality of man. 

8. The educational programme, both spirtual 
and secular, for the people, must be through 
methods and techniques which will foster 
(a) national integration, and (b) universal 
brotherhood. 

I do not want to go into the details with 
regard to the principles I have enumerated. 
It is for you to consider them and try to find 
out how best they could be followed in the 
work of reconstruction of society in which all 
of us are involved. The Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment stands for spiritual ministration and social 
service. Following the lead of Swami 
Vivekananda, the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Order have pursued the Vedantic ideal by 
following the twin principles of renunciation 
and service. They have shown us that 
Vedanta has a place in our day-to-day life. I 
seek the blessings and guidance of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda 
for the success of this Convcntkm. Once 
again I thank the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mindon for inviting me to participate in this 
functiom 



How the Modem Youth can Confront 

Their Problems 

SWAMI HARSHANANDA 

# 

{Keynote address delivered hy Swami Harshananda at the Youth Convention held 
on 29th August, 1982.) 


The world today is in a ferment. There 
are problems galore everywhere, problems 
between nations and problems among human 
beings. One of these problems which is 
defying solution all over the world and 
in our country too, is the problem of the 
youth. Whether the youth is a problem 
to the society, or the society to the youth, 
or each is a problem to the other, the 
problem itself has assumed menacing pro¬ 
portions disturbing the social equilibrium. 
May be, the youth has become too serious 
about frivolities and the old have taken 
the youth problem too seriously! The 
net result however is that all are suffering 
the consequences. And suffering is a serious 
matter and not a frivolity! 

The youth problem is not a special 
curse of our times. More than 2,300 years 
ago Plato wrote thus: ‘What is happening 
to our young people? They disrespect 
their elders, they disobey their parents. 
They ignore the laws. They riot in the 
streets, mflamed with wild notions. Their 
morals are decaying. What is to become 
of them?’ Does it not look like a perfect 
echo of the wailings of the elders of today? 
So, it is neither a new problem nor a curse 
of our times. It is the most natural pheno¬ 
menon that occurs in every age. As 
long as young people exist, the problem 
will also continue to exist. 

Before devising or suggesting solutions 
to the problems of the youth, the problems 
themselves have to be identified and sorted 
out. Even before doing this, one has to 
reflect on the concept of youth itself. Every¬ 
one of us has been a youth at smne peri<^ 
of dme in our lives, T%e youth of yesterday 


have become the old people of today. 
The youth of today will be the aged of 
tomorrow. This is the inexorable law of 
life. Thus, philosophically speaking, youth 
is a fleeting phenomenon, a phenomenon 
to be inevitably gone through, but not be 
inordinately attached to. Retaining per¬ 
petual youth is impossible and will only 
lead to mental misery. Looked at from 
this angle, since youth is a fleeting pheno¬ 
menon, time itself will solve the problems 
of youth and no special trouble need be 
taken to solve them! 

However, the problem is not that simple. 
Though in the life of every individual 
youth comes and goes, at any given time, 
there will perforce be a sufficient number 
of young people in society to cause problems 
or to suffer from them. This collective 
phenomenon of youth has got to be reckoned 
with. 

Then there is another type of youth, 
the youth or rather the youthfulness, of 
the mind. One is as young as one feels 
in the mind. Youth is of the spirit and 
not necessarily of the body. There are 
young people in old bodies and old people 
in young ones! Such youth is rather an 
exception. Such ‘young people’, far from 
being problems to mankind, are a blessing 
to mankind. It is only they that can 
build bridges across the generation gaps. 

After dealing with the concept of youth, 
let us now turn to thS *modern youth’. 
The youth of any historical age is ‘modem’ 
to that particular age. This being a patent 
fact, w^t is it that is so *modem* about 
the/yputh of odr times? Even today wb 
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have young people brought up in old 
traditions and old people who are ultra¬ 
modern. Actually *modemism* is a quality 
of mind, an attitude, that enables a person 
to visualize the future while appreciating 
the values of the past and understanding 
the sentiments of the present. Fossilized 
thinking is foreign to such modern persons. 
In this sense, all great leaders of mankind 
have been and still are ‘modern’. 

However, in today’s jargon modernity 
has become identified with modern Western 
culture, especially of the American variety. 

What are the characteristics of youth in 
general and modern youth in particular? 
From the physical view point, youth is 
the best period of life. It is the period of 
health, strength and energy. Endowed with 
strength and brimming with energy, the 
young people are apt to feel great courage. 
Fired with the spirit of adventure they can 
plunge themselves into acts of dare-devilry. 
High ambitions come to them naturally. 
Goaded by these, they can work hard and 
undergo any amount of suffering in the 
process. Defeats cannot easily force them 
into dejection, since optimism is in their 
very blood. 

At the psychological level, they are always 
searching for novel ideas. Old ideas are 
questioned mercilessly and given the go-by 
unceremoniously. 

On the negative side, their strength can 
degenerate into rashness and can be used 
to inflict cruelty and suffering. Power of 
the senses can get the better of the power of 
the mind, resulting in lack of poise and 
self-control. Courage can give way to impa¬ 
tience, restlessness and anger. Ambition 
can force them into expecting quick results 
and giving up in despair if thwarted in their 
efforts. Pleasure-seeking, which is a 
common instinct of aU living beings, can do 
thmi greater ham, due to the strmgth of 

tage. More than 


m 

everything else, they are dangerously indmed 
towards hero-worship and this often inevi¬ 
tably leads to intellectual and emotional 
slavery. 

All these characteristics apply equally 
to the modem youth also, since they are 
part and parcel of the youth phenomenon. 
Some more features may be added because 
of their being ‘modem’, or their derire to 
appear ‘modem’. Wearing a fashionable 
dress and hairstyle, changing it as often as 
‘fashion’ changes; glamour of the EngUsh 
language and adoration of science; soft 
comer for, if not a tacit approval of, 
the drink-^rug-promiscuity-culture impor¬ 
ted from the West; agnosticism, atheism 
and materialism on the one side and a 
positive disdain of religion and religious 
institutions on the other; frequenting hotels, 
bars, clubs and cinema houses. 

Let us now turn our attention to their 
problems with a view to finding out suitable 
solutions. There is no living being that 
has no problems. In fact it is the problems 
that spur the living beings towards pro¬ 
gress. Hence the existence of problems 
as an inevitable fact of life must be conceded. 
This however does not mean that one should 
suffer them silently without ever trying to 
remedy them. 

The first thing to be done then, is to 
identify and analyse the problems. The 
most serious of ail the problems that our 
youth has to face is in the field of education 
and employment. Education equips a 
person by imparting the necessary skill 
and profession^ competence to earn one’s 
livelihood. It also gives one the training 
needed to live a decent social life. Hence 
every youth naturally and strongly aspires 
after a good education. 

But the prospects of a good education, 
especially for an average youth belonging 
to the middle and the lower income groups 
of the society, at© rather bleak. Even 
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admission into an educational institution 
is becoming a serious problem, what with 
the donations, capitation fees and nepotism. 
The student is faced with the dilemma of 
choosing between the government-run insti¬ 
tutions that lack quality, discipline and 
dedication, and privately managed institu¬ 
tions which sell their seats to the highest 
bidders. Since more competent and better 
qualified persons seek more lucrative avenues 
of employment, it is the ‘plebeians’ among 
the educated that take to the teaching 
profession thereby contributing not a little 
to the lowering of standards. Reckless 
expansion of educational institutions with¬ 
out even the elementary academic facilities 
like a library or a laboratory have also 
contributed to the sacrifice of quality, the 
victims being the students again. As if 
to crown all this, political parties which 
have specialized in the art of disruption 
and disintegration have made deep inroads 
into the educational institutions, importing 
everything that contributes to the destruc¬ 
tion of academic life. Mention should 
also be made here of the hideous practice 
of ragging, the sadistic outbursts of criminals 
masquerading as students, which has already 
cost several valuable young lives. 

Once these formidable obstacles are over¬ 
come and a certificate obtained, the youth 
cannot yet heave a sigh of relief. The pro¬ 
blems have not ended, but only begun. In 
spite of spending so much money and 
valuable time, the youth cannot stand on 
their own feet and earn their bread. They 
are not proficient enough in any profession 
so as to adopt it confidently. The job 
opportunities are less. Owing to wide¬ 
spread corruption and nepotism, one has 
to cither ‘purchase’ the job or ‘pull the 
strings* at the ri^ place to secure it. 
Even when success smiles upon the young 
man, the earning is not enough to make 
both ends meet due to the constant rise in 
the c<Mt of living. All these factors naturally 
frustrate the youth and their indignation , 


is bound to burst forth sooner or later as 
a revolt against the existing order of things. 

Closely associated with these two fields 
of education and employment are other 
problems existing in the society which are 
also affecting the youth. For instance 
regionalism, communalism and casteism, 
bigoted religious leaders and their institu¬ 
tions, unscrupulous money-power, politics 
which has become all-pervasive, smoking, 
bars and the cinema houses, as also the 
T.V. have been playing havoc with the 
lives of our youth. 

* 

It may be worthwhile to deal briefly 
with these problems here. There is no 
society in the world which is not divided 
into groups, whether based on region, 
religion, colour, economic status, language 
or some other factor peculiar to it. Division 
is a natural phenomenon even as the fingers 
of the hand are divided. But what is 
not natural is the mutual bickerings among 
the various groups. This retards the pro¬ 
gress of the society and may even endanger 
its very existence in course of time. 

Division into regions is a matter of 
administrative convenience. Division based 
on religion can effect greater cohesion 
among the members of the same religion. 
Division based on profession—^that is what 
caste really is—can protect the group’s 
economic interests. Division based on 
language can contribute to the advancement 
of that language, and greater spread of 
education. It is unfortunate that these 
factors are blown out of all proportion and 
are cleverly being used by people with 
vested interests for their own selfish ends. 

Thou^ the ultimate teaching of all 
religions is the fathetbood of God, brother¬ 
hood of man and mutual love among 
Mow human beings, or^mized religions 
and itl^ious leaders with bilgoted idews 
often BOW the seeds df dissension xesultbtg 
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in conununal flare-ups or embittered rda- 
tions among various communities. 

As regards money power, the less said, 
the bettor. No sensible person says that 
money or material wealth is not at all 
necessary. But it is certainly not sense to 
allow it to occupy the whole of life, even 
as allowing the fire in the oven to 
occupy the whole of the house leads to 
destruction. 

So also with politics. Politics should 
produce mature statesmen who will rule 
wisely. If politics leads to the game of 
cloak and dagger, it will quickly disintegrate 
the society. When the social structure 
collapses, it is not the politicians alone that 
suffer, but everyone, even as the ninety-nine 
pemons, who are mute witnesses to one 
person boring a hole in a boat, sink when 
the boat sinks, and not only the person who 
bores the hole! 

Smoking, drinking and taking drugs 
belong to the field of habits which quickly 
lead to addiction. The pace of industria¬ 
lization in the West and a senseless imitation 
of its culture by the developing countries 
have led to these evils which are, of late, 
increasing at an alarming rate. Medical 
science has now amassed enough proof to 
conclude that tobacco smoking leads to 
lung cancer as also to diseases of the res¬ 
piratory, ^stro-intestinal, circulatory and 
nervous systems. 

The evil eflSects alchohol are now so 
well known that anyone who has even a 
cursory knowledge of it should shudder 
to talm to it. Alchohol is absorbed into 
the Mood stream qnicidy. Even as small a 
quantity as 0.05% in the Mock! stream can 
remove all kthil^ons from the mind and 
0i30 to 0*60% can cause stupor, cmm 
and etfen It is a grem teagedy 

that yduth of um‘v«rsities 

aiid stunts— 


are fast falling a victim to this dmdly 
drink. 

Another menace which, though of receat 
origin, has had an alarming rise in the 
youth society is drug addiction. These 
drugs—^more commonly called narcotics— 
have been doing more harm to the youth 
than wars to civilizations. Peoples and 
civilizations are often totally destroyed by 
wars. Survivors have, however, oftra Suc¬ 
cessfully, rebuilt their shattered countries. 
But when drugs destroy the youth by 
ravaging their bodies and impairing their 
minds, not only do they bwome living 
phantoms but also ruin the future genera¬ 
tions! In spite of strin^nt punishment 
like death or imi»isonment for 20 years 
to the pedlars of narcotics like heroin, 
in the U.S.A., the circulation and use of 
these drugs has not decreased. On the 
other hand, it is still on the increase. 

Promiscuity is another imported devil 
that is devouring the youth of our youth. 
As a result, forced abortions, often resulting 
in physical death, as also venereal diseases 
are fast increasing, resulting in the ruin 
of the youth in their prime. 

Drinking, drugs and promiscuity have 
been responsible for another fall-out viz., 
crimes. Crimes, especially of the violent 
type, are accelerating, making even day- 
to-day life unsafe! 

I^rhaps, the movies which have thrown 
all decency to the winds, with their eyes 
only on the box-oflSce, have been largely 
responsible not only in setting this tiend 
but also in positively encouraging fffo- 
miscuity and crime. 

From what has been delineated so far, 
it looks as though only the negative side 
is presented and a highEfy pessmustic fiitiire 
I»edicted. The basic purpose %, howevea; 
entir^y dif^nt. the dhease la 
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diagnosed properly, no remedies can be 
prescribed. Unless the problems, their 
nature and magnitude, as also the causes, 
are comprehended correctly and in the 
right perspective, no worth-while solutions 
can be offered. 

Let us therefore try to offer ways and 
means by which our youth can confront 
these problems and find out possible solu¬ 
tions which can eliminate the problems 
or neutralize them or mitigate their intensity. 

Education being the panacea for all 
evils—^as Vivekananda rightly puts it— 
there is a great urgency to implement the 
right type of reforms in the present system. 
The recommendations of the various Educa¬ 
tion Commissions like the Kothari Com¬ 
mission and the Radhakrishnan Commission, 
which are now adorning the shelves in the 
libraries, should be taken seriously and 
implemented as far as they are relevant 
today. By making education up to the 
pre-degree level employment-oriented, two 
positive results can be gained: The youth 
can easily start earning enough to support 
themselves and their families; the pressure 
on the universities Cftn be considerably 
eased so that higher education and research 
of top quality can be organized in more 
effective ways. Once this basic reform 
is carried out, many of the problems being 
faced by the youth in the fields of education 
and employment will disappear to a great 
extent. Though this is largely a matter 
of government policy, the student com¬ 
munity can bring organized pressure on 
the government for such healthy reforms 
instead of wasting its energy on foolish 
non-academic causes or on finding short-cuts 
to successes which ultimately lead to suicide 
di6 in^lment plan. 

One of the most harmful effects of the 
English education (of the Victoitan era!)^ 
that is What our present systbm is, sans 
the sagadty and practical of the. 


English people—is that the moment a 
person learns the first two letters of the 
alphabet A and B, he becomes puffed up 
with pride, as if he is a B.A., and starts 
sneering at physical labour. (What a fall in 
the very land that gave us the philoso{^y of 
dynamic activism through the Gita!) 
Otherwise, there is no dearth of work in this 
country and in fact there are unlimited 
opportunities for earning.. For instance, there 
is a great need for artisans and skilled 
labourers like carpenters or metal workers 
or masons or bricklayers. There are plenty 
of opportunities in the fields of agriculture, 
dairy farming, poultry and any number of 
small-scale industries. In the western 
countries, it is the ‘educated’ people that 
work in these fields. Nobody thinks it is 
beneath his dignity to worH with his own 
hands. Hence the youth should seriously 
think of learning some of these trades even 
as a hobby, instead of whiUng away their 
valuable time in the streets or at the 
movie houses. 

As regards the problem of our youth 
caused by their permitting or succumbing 
to or importing political activities into the 
educational institutions: Though the poli¬ 
tical parties and their unprincipled leaders 
are largely responsible for this, still, sane 
thinking should inspire the youth to keep 
their institutions out of bounds for the 
politicians. This is a field where vigorous 
and organized efforts are urgently needed. 

As regards the canker of communalism 
and casteism as also regionalism and 
language chauvinism, some of the leaders 
in the political and social field with vested 
interests are often found to be inspiring 
them from behind the screen. More enlight¬ 
ened leaders should guide the youth pro¬ 
perly towards natiosal integration. Youth 
organizations should invite such leaders 
for advice* guidance, consultation and 
(^an|e/of viewB;> whtdh should raauli in 
polit^ actfon-i^iana. 
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The only way of solving the problems 
of smoking, drinking and drug-addiction 
is not to start them. After all, prevention is 
better than cure. The saner sections of the 
youth should organize themselves in this 
direction and try their Ixst to educate their 
friends who have already succumbed to 
the tempmtions and wean them away. 
Qualified doctors who have had experience 
in handling such addicts as also social 
workers can be of immense help in this 
field. 

And then, promiscuity. Parents, teachers 
as also the youth should join hands in 
fighting this menace. It should be impressed 
upon the youth that the excesses of youth 
will be like drafts on old age payable with 
compound interest! Dissipation leads to 
mortgaging oneself to disease and poverty. 
Cultivating respect for womanhood as poten¬ 
tial motherhood is one way of minimising 
the problem. Trying to see every person, 
man or woman, as the Spirit, a spark of 
the Divine, will help to a great extent in 
attenuating sex-consciousness. This train¬ 
ing must become part of the educational 
system. Concerted efforts to boycott the 
movies until the producers improve the 
cultural and moral quality of the films 
should also be thought of. 

However, all these solutions, though 
good as far as they can go, are not good 
enough. They will be like ordinary medi¬ 
cines for rheumatism. When the pain 
appears in the wrist and is ‘cured’ by the 
m^icine, it will reappear at the knee-joint, 
or the shoulder! It wfll change places 
but never quits. Unless a very strong 
medicine that can tackle the disease at itr 
very root and remove it from there, b< 
ad^nistered, no peimanent cure can b( 
hoped for. 

What thCT is the ftmdamenud solutior 
^0 /t§p th$t, the youth! 

A , ua that 


m 

something more basic in human nature 
has to be tackled, and tackled effectively. 
It is man that tells lies, steals, robs, commits 
adultery or murder. All tWs is done by 
him in order to get ‘happiness* or ‘peace* 
or ‘freedom’. But he has taken to the 
wrong means of achieving them. He com¬ 
mits these crimes, since his mind is not in 
order! If the mind can be purified and 
attitudes set in the right direction, in the 
direction of the greatest good of the greatest 
number, bahujanasukhaya^ bahujanahitaya 
everything is done. Or, to put it in one 
word, it is ‘character’ that should be inculca¬ 
ted first and foremost, in the youth. This 
again becomes possible only when the 
system of training the youth starting from 
the home itself, is reoriented to building 
up a strong moral character. Since it is a 
burning candle that can light up another 
candle, a much higher quality of life and 
conduct is expected of the parents, teachers 
and leaders of the society, from whom 
the youth can draw inspiration. 

It is here that religion—not in the 
denominational sense but in the true sense 
of ‘the manifestation of the divinity already 
in man’ as Vivekananda puts it—can play 
a significant role in the life of the youth, 
nay, of the whole society. 

Religion should not be confused with 
rituals or with the regimentation that 
obtains in organized churches. If Ood is 
our father and mother, and all of us are 
his children, it is the bounden duty of human 
beings to love one another and express 
that love through service. That is why 
Vivekananda has declared thus in unequi¬ 
vocal terms: ‘Renundation and service 
are the twin ideals of India. Intensify her 
in those channels and the rest will take oupe 
of itself.’ This is the necessary and sdBEident 
solution, the ultimate sdution to all our 
problems, including those the youth. 
This is tiie only way by which the youth 
can confiront theh pr<^en)$ efi^vety. 



Pariprasna 

(As reported elsewhere in this issue, one of the highlights of the Ramakrishna 
Vivekananda Youth Convention held at Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, on August 
29 , 1982 , was the bunch of lively and probing questions asked b)^ the participating 
students and the answers to those queries provided by Swami \P(firshananda and 
Swami Tapasyananda, Below we give some of the interesting questions and the answers 
thereto) 


QUESTION: Swamiji, you have enumerated 
the various errors committed by the ymith 
and the mistaken values adopted by them. 
But after aU, the]youth follow norms set 
up by the elders. So should not the reforma¬ 
tion start with the elders? 

ANSWER: This is really a^vicious circle. It 
is true that the elders are at fault in setting 
bad examples for the youngsters. But on that 
score youth should not postpone or shelve 
the needed change of attitude. To take a dip 
in the sea one does not wait till all waves 
subside. More-over it is easier for the younger 
generation to change than for the older genera¬ 
tion. Young men and women should try to 
imitate what is good in the older generation 
and avoid what is bad. In the famous convoca¬ 
tion address in the Taittiriya Upanishad the 
Brahmacharins taking leave of the Gurukula 
are told among other things: 

Yani anavadyani karmani tani sevitavyani, 
no itarani. Yani asmakam sucharitani 
tani tvayopasyani, no itarani — 

Only adopt those deeds which are blameless— 
not the others. Whatever is good in us, 
that you should imitate—not the others. 

We are not minimising the responsibility 
of the elders in setting up imitable examples. 
Sri Ramakrishna has a revealing story in this 
r^ard. Aman took his ailing boy to aphysidan. 
He was asked to bring the boy the next day, 
when the prescrq>tion would be (given. The 
father went back home which was at quits a 
dlstaime. Nmtt morning he truM^ged the dis- 
tanoe to die fdiyuehm's house once mofe 

I 


with the boy. The physician now told the 
boy that he should not take any jaggery or 
other sweets. The father was puzzled and a 
little irritated. He asked the doctor why 
this simple prescription was not given the 
previous day. Why did the physician make 
him and the boy go up and down for nothing? 
The physician replied with a smile, “Yester¬ 
day, when you came here, thpre was a jar fof 
jaggery in this room. If then I had told the 
boy not to eat jaggery, he would immediately 
think that I am a hypocrite who eats sweets 
himself, while denying them to boys. He will 
not have any faith in my prescription. But 
today I have had the jar of jaggery removed. 
So there is no scope for the boy to disbelieve 
my [bona fidesJ"' 

The elders have the great responsibility of 
practising what they preach. But the youth 
also have the responsibility of doing whatever 
is possible by themselves instead of waiting 
for a lead from the elders. 


QUESTION: Are there genuine Gurus to¬ 
day? 

Answer: Gurus are not like stones in the 
street over which you stumble as you walk 
along. Ultimately, thete is only one Guru— 
Satchidananda or God. Human Gurus are 
but comluctors or channds through whom the 
redemptive power qf the Divine flows. At 
no time is there a scarcity of such human 
Gurus. Bm. to meet than the aspirapt must 
have trmqiehdoit$ gamestness. iCnodc aflfl it 
shsdl open, seek and yhnshiiH'flnth 
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QUESTION: Swuidji, you spoke Ot the 
need fiv edocatiMi in tiie modier tmgne. 
Bat has not the linguistic diTision of the 
coontry woriced havoc? 

ANSWER: If subjects are taught in the 
mother tongue, the students will be able to 
grasp the significance of the various topics 
easily. But this does not mean that the study 
of languages other than the mother tongue 
is to be banned. In all progressive countries 
in the West the schools teach four or five langu¬ 
ages. The children do not find it difficult 
to become fluent in all these languages. But 
here in India forgetting the purpose of education, 
the politicians are chauvinistic and try to 
exalt the mother-tongue by suppressing all other 
tongues. Very often we hear foreign visitors 
complaining that in India they meet only 
Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, Kannadigas and 
Tamilians, and not any Indian. Language 
should be a iheans of integration and not 
division. 

QUESTION: Is there not too much of 
rltaalism in our religion today? 

ANSWER: Swami Vivekananda has stressed 
repeatedly that religion is realisation. It is 
the manifestation of the divinity already in 
man. Rituals are necessary in the preliminary 
stages of spiritual discipline. When realisation 
dawns, rituals drop off by themselves. Sri 
Ramakrishna has compared rituals to the 
elaborate scaffolding that is erected when a 
building is being built. After the edifice 
is complete, the scaffolding can be removed, 
but not before. Really, most of us are in the 
kindergarten class of ^irituality and hence 
rituals ace a great help to the majority of us. 

QUESTION: Hiwr can you tom flie minds 
of young peoj^e to religion? 

ANSWER: It is education that transmits 
the higher vnlws of Iffe. Religious education 
Should, ftnit 4t hpmn. Ouldben need not be 
toM MM iltoDii^, hk Mdd be tmined in 
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{Muctice. For this the parmits should live an 
exemplary life, observing which the diildcein 
also will follow in their footsteps. At the 
sdiool stage the students can be taught the 
common essentials underlying all religions. 
Unfortunately the term secular has beat 
misinterpreted as anti-religious. When our 
constitution-makers declared India to be a 
secular State, they only meant that the State 
as such should not swear by a particular religion. 
It should treat all religions equally. Secularism 
does not mean avoidance of the religious 
attitude. After all, public opinion counts. 
If the youth of the land are sincere in their 
thirst for religion, they can bring pressure on 
the government and insist that the educational 
curriculum shall contain adequate religious 
instruction, taking care, of course, not to 
denigrate any of the religions. 

QUESTION: What Is the need for spedai 
religions training? 

ANSWER: Man’s intelligence is of very 
limited grasp and range and it is not possible 
for reason alone to understand the Ultimate 
that we call God. For measuring different 
things we require different types of instruments. 
A thermometer, however accurately graduated, 
cannot measure the quantity of milk in a vessel* 
Similarly to know something of the mystery 
called God, certain disciplines have to be gone 
through. Intelligence by itself is not adequate. 

QUESTION: One of toe drawbadcs rtf 
modmi youth Is their InalHllty to conceii- 
trate mi anytoti^. How b this shwt- 
coming to be removed? 

ANSWER: Concentration springs from inte¬ 
rest. Once a student-devotee came to me for 
help in mathematics on which he found it 
difficult to concentrate. As if casaa%, I 
asked him about the cricket test matdh thai 
was then going on. The studeiit at once 
reeled off not only the napies of the players 
but dso their past records. 1 pointed out to 
him that this was good mathematics. So nmy 
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figures he was able to remember without 
any strain. Then he understood that his 
interest in cricket equipped him with the 
mental capacity to remember details. Hence 
first develop interest in the subject you are 
studying and then you will gain mastery in it 
easily. 


QUESTION: Today we lack leaders like 
Gandhiji who achieved substantial things. 
Heine we suffer for want of proper guid¬ 
ance. 

ANSWER: The concept of leadership should 
be correctly understood. In each small group 
one of the individuals becomes a leader. Cer¬ 
tain problems challenge the group and the 
man who rises to the occasion and faces the 
challenges is automaticaUy the leader. It 
is not necessary that you should be the leader 
of a nation or the world. You can show 
the qualities of leadership within your own 
group. If we are sincere in our desire for the 
welfare of the group and not for power and 
position, leadership blossoms spontaneously 
and results in great achievements. Without 
waiting for great manifestations like Gandhiji, 
each one of us can function as leaders in the 
given context. What is required of a leader 
is that apart from technical abilities he should 
have a large heart. Once Swami Vivekananda 
told his brother disciple Swami Turiyananda: 
“Haribhai, I do not know if I have gained 
spirituality, but this I know, my heart has 
expanded.” 


QUESTION: What is self-realisation and 
for whom? 

ANSWER: Self-realisation is the conviction 
that we arc not just a body-mind complex 
but are essentially spirit. When we func¬ 
tion from this undersUmding the world 
for us and divinity pervades every¬ 
thing* 


QUESTION: What is youth power? And 
how can it be used? 

ANSWER: Youth is fuli of idealism and 
energy. But often it is like a flood that destroys. 
The waters have to be dammed and channelled. 
It is no use condemning excesSfes on the part 
of the youth. The power of youth should 
not merely be opposed or checked but canalised 
to creative purposes. 

QUESTION: Most of us are essentially 
not bad, but when we get togethm*, mob 
psychology takes over, and even the good 
<Mies are unable to be good, surrounded as 
they are by the bad. What is the way out? 

ANSWER: Ultimately all light comes from 
within. If you have faith in yourself, you can 
achieve much despite the surroundings. All 
great things have been achieved by people 
who dreamt dreams and ventured far ahead 
of contemporary thought. Each individual 
must act as if everything depended on himself. 
Have an action plan and start study groups 
and action groups. Treat the national problems 
as specific challenges to you. If you lead 
selflessly, others are bound to follow. 

QUESTION: Swamiji, you spoke of the 
handicaps produced by government influence 
<m, and control of edncatimi. How is this 
to be removed? 

ANSWER: Government, being the tax-collec¬ 
tor, should provide the funds for education. 
But beyond that they should not interfere 
with the educational system. In America, for 
instance, the principals of all the schools 
in an area get together and draw up the syallabi, 
list of text books etc. and provide the broad 
guidelines for educatiem in ^at region. They 
are a completely free ^o-operative group 
that does not have to depend on the govern¬ 
ment at all. This enables the institutions to 
try novel eaperimeai^ io educatjon which 
beconies a tm^ .timnh;^. ^ 
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QUESTION: What is jdie differeoat b^tweed 
truth and superstition? 

ANSWER: Superstitions weaken while 
truth always strengthens. It is when man 
loses faith in God and so in himself that super¬ 
stitions have a field day. When a crisis arises 
and you are unable to face it squarely you 
try short cuts. Then it is that you have re¬ 
course to superstitions, which give you a false 
confidence. Resort to magic cures etc., is 
a sign of this want of real faith in God. 

QUESTION: For spiritual progress, will not a 
manasika Guru (an imagined preceptor) do? 

ANSWER: A Guru is a guide who has 
travelled the path himself and so can take you 
to the goal. It is easier and quicker to find 
fulfilment under the self-less guidance of the 
preceptor. But if you are yourself very com¬ 
petent spiritually, no separate Guru is needed. 
Your own mind will be your guide. But such 
competent minds are rare and it is easy to 
delude ourselves that we are competent. So, 
for the majority of us a physical Guru is indis¬ 
pensable. After all, the Guru only transmits 
the redeeming power of God, who is the one 
ultimate Guru. 


QUESTION: &i what way can youth pra^ae 
renunciatioo? 

ANSWER: Renunciation means giving up 
the lower in order to get the higher. If we 
are hanging on to a branch of a tree we give 
it up only when a higher branch has come 
within our grasp. Hence for renunciation 
faith must develop in the higher values of life. 
We must be convinced that Artha and Kama, 
material affluence and physiological pleasures, 
do not bring permanent satisfaction. Then 
only do we turn to Dharma and Moksha, 
the path of rectitude and the urge for liberation. 
Renunciation can start from the rung of the 
ladder on which you find yourself. In your 
college you can help a fellow student with 
his material or intellectual needs. In the family 
you can have consideration for the other 
members and silently give up demands to which 
normally you are entitled. This concern for 
the welfare of others among whom destiny 
has cast your lot, will purify your heart and 
make {it morel sensitive to the sublimer 
values. Renunciation is not a single act 
but a ’cumulative process that finally leads 
to the practical experience of the one¬ 
ness '^of existence, which is otherwise termed 
God, 


... I repeat the Mother’s name as ‘Ma Anandamayi’. Through the power 
of her name one can attain everything—devotion, faith, inteUwt, wealth and 
opulence etc. In the Chandi it is said She can grant prosperity and success 
and all. I derive more strength from the Mother’s name than from Sri Rama- 
krishna’s. Once Swamiji (Vivekananda) happened to be at the house of 
Balaram Babu. The Holy Mother too was there. Everyone was going to 
offer their salutations to the Mother, f was just sitting near Swamiji. Swamiji 
asked me to go and prostrate before the Mother. I went and did my saluta¬ 
tion touching the ground with bent knees and head. I did not quite know 
that Swamiji had followed me. Seeing me saluting the Mother in that fashion 
he remwiatrated. ‘Is that the way of prostrating before the Mother?’ Saying 
this he threw himself full length on the ground at the feet of the Mother. See¬ 
ing that, I too at once followed suit. Mother is our very ovm. The mind 
is in eternal cd>edienoe biffore h«r. 


SWAMI VUNANAKAMDA. 



Swami Vivekananda on 
Youth and National Resurgence 

SWAMI VIRUPAKSHANANDA 


{India today is at the crossroads. We have inherited an enviably glorious cultural 
and spiritual tradition, we have also regained our national independence. Yet the 
socio-political scene today is far from laudable. Corruption and violence, indiscipline 
and chicanery stalk the land. This certainly need not be. More than eighty years 
ago, Swami Vivekananda, with the foresight of a Rishi, analysed our strength and 
weakness and gave us a remarkable blue print for the resurgence of the nation. 
We have sinned in not heeding to his clarion call. But it is not too late. Swami 
Virupakshananda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Chingleput, sums • 
up in this article the highlights of Swamiji’s programme and explains how the 


youth of the land can help to rebuild 
be proud.) 

“Young men, my hope is in you. Will 
you respond to the call of your nation? Each 
one of you has a glorious future, if you dare 
believe me. Have a tremendous faith in 
yourselves, like the faith I had, when I was a 
child. Have that faith, each one of you, in 
yourself—that eternal power is lodged in 
every soul—and you will revive the whole of 
India. We must enter into the life of every 
race in India and abroad"; we shall have to 
work to bring this about. Now for that, I 
want young men. ‘It is the young, the strong, 
and healthy, of sharp intellect, that will reach 
the Lord’ say the Vedas. 

“Young men, arise, awake, for the time is 
propitious. Be bold and fear not. It is only 
in our scriptures that this adjective is given 
unto the Lord— Abhih, Abhih. We have to 
become Abhih, fearless, and our task 
will be done. Arise, awake, for your country 
needs this tremendous sacrifice. It is the 
young nsien that will do it. “The young, 
the energetic, the strong, the well-built, the 
intdiectual”—for them is the task. And we 
have hundreds and thousands of such young 
men. Arise, awake, the world is calling upoi^ 
you. Arise with enthusiasm in yoi^ blood.”— 
Bo sounded the darion caH cf Swami Viveka* 
nanda in the not too distant past. 


an India of which we and the world can 


The New Herald 

The advent of Sri Ramakrishna is the herald 
of a new era in the history of mankind, such 
as Lord Buddha’s was more than two and a 
half millennia ago. That tremendous spiritual 
energy which, manifesting as avataras in earlier 
ages, had revivified India from age to age, 
manifested itself once more as Sri Ramakrishna 
to revivify humanity as a whole. His unique 
realisations and revelations breathed into the 
palsied heart of Hinduism a new lease of life 
and lent a fresh dignity. It injected into a 
somnolent Hindu race a, new inspiration and 
purpose. It helped to put the Hindu culture 
once again in the vanguard of a new civilisation. 
It proudly hoisted on the world stage, the flag 
of Indian mysticism as the most perfect science 
d* soul-culture. 

Swami Vivekananda found in the realisations 
of Sri Ramakrishna the full meaning of life 
and religion. In his Master’s message he 
found an effective panacea to the many per- 
plexing problems of social iniquity^ eccmomic 
disparity, political sht^my, reli^ous bigotry 
and Syrian quibli^ngs. Sri Ramakrislma’s 
life is a unique demonstration of sweet synthesis 
of faith and reason, of science and reHipon. 
; In hith existed In parfeel harmony^ the old 
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aad the new, the spiritual and the seeiUar, 
Buddha’s ethical pragmatism and Sankara’s 
spiritual idealism. Spiritual awakening of every 
soul everywhere was the burthen of the Master’s 
song. In his immense realisations of cosmic 
dimension were inherent the potency to usher 
in a renaissance of the Hindu race, and the 
modalities for restructuring the Indian nation 
in its multifaceted life. 

Upanisbads, the Basis of Roiaissance 

Towards achieving this stupendous mission 
of the yugavatara, Swami Vivekananda tire¬ 
lessly reminded his countrymen of their glorious 
spiritual heritage as recorded in the Upanishads 
and other sacred scriptures. Sri Ramakrishna, 
his great Master, lived to authenticate all these 
scriptures. In his Master’s life and unique 
realisations, Swami Vivekananda found the 
key to solve India’s problems. All forms 
of reconstruction must be based on the bed¬ 
rock of India’s spiritual resources, the Upani¬ 
shads, which are the veritable mine of infinite 
strength. What but faith in the Atman, the 
cverfree, pure, immortal, self-luminous Self 
as proclaimed by the Upanishads, can give men 
strength? This is what India needs most. 
Swamiji stressed the need for the Upanishadic 
teaching on Atman for the regeneration of 
India and the world at large. Says he: 
"Therefore, my friends, as one of your blood, 
as one that lives and dies with you, let me tell 
you that we want strength, strength, and every 
time strength. And the Upanishads are the 
great mine of strength. Therein lies strength 
enough to invigorate the whole world; the 
whole world can be vivified, made strong, 
and energised through them. They will call 
with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, 
and the downtroddoi of all races, all creeds, 
and all sects, to staiid on their feet and be free; 
fitedom, physical freedom, mental freedom, 
and aphitual freedom are the watchwords of 
the Upanishads. Teach yourselves, teach 
his retd mature; call upon the sleeping 
ten it Awakes. wit! cmn^ 

Idbdiieais Mkill come, purity 


will come and everything that is excelldid will 
come when this sleeping soul is roused to self- 
conscious activity.” 

Twofdrfd Application of Vedanta 

Swamiji wanted a twofold application of 
Vedanta in our practical day to day life, viz. 
awakening man’s faith in himself and serving 
man in the spirit of serving God. In dfect, 
every Hindu must become a Neo-Vedantin to 
prove true to his salt. He who has a firm 
conviction that ‘each soul is potentially divine’ 
and possesses a will power to translate it into 
action by means of loving service to all, looking 
upen them as embodiments of God, is a true 
follower of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. All other virtues such as looking 
upon all religions as different pathways to 
Godhead, fostering a spirit of universal brother¬ 
hood etc. are merely the by-products of this 
basic conviction. Swamiji says. “Look upon 
every man, woman and everyone as God. You 
cannot help anyone. You can only serve; 
serve the children of the Lord, serve the Lord 
Himself if you have the privilege. You may 
invent an image through which to worship 
God, but a better image already exists, the living 
man. You may build a temple in which to 
worship God and that may be good; but a 
better one, a much higher one already exists, 
the human body.” 

Founding of the Ramakrishna Movement 

During his peregrination across the length 
and breadth of India, Swamiji studied in depth 
the various economical, political, sodal, educa¬ 
tional and other ills afilicting the country. He 
threw the searchli^t of bis Master’s unique 
experiences upon these problems and discovered 
a solution. Underlying all diversities of sects 
and creeds, doctrines and dogmas, customs 
and traditions, Swamiji discerned the essential 
sinrhual unity of the Indian life'; he fduikL 
that sj^itualhy was the very l^e add blood 
of In^a mid that her naticmal regeneration 
must be on that spiritual basis. Ite ded^hered. 
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neglect of religion, neglect of putting theories 
into practice, and the neglect of the masses and 
of women as the prime causes of India’s 
degeneration. Filled with deepest compassion 
for the suffering millions of India, he declared 
that India cannot be raised till her masses and 
women are lifted from the state of ignorance and 
degeneracy and are given back their lost in¬ 
dividuality and equality. To work out these 
schemes he organised the Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment with the motto of “Atmano Moksartham 
Jagaddhitaya ca—for one’s own salvation and 
for the good of the world” as the ideal. Swamiji’s 
life itself was revelation of this Ideal of a 
reoriented life of a monk. Swamiji laid upon 
every follower of Sri Ramakrishna the twin 
disciplines of soul-elevation by living the 
strength-giving, soul-nourishing gospel of the 
Upanishads, and of its dissemination through 
loving service to beings in the freedom of the 
Atman. 

Youths, The Bearers of His Message 

Who are the bearers of his message? Who 
are the soldiers earnurked by Swamiji to fulfil 
this gigantic task, this stupendous mission? 
The clarion call of Swamiji quoted at the 
beginning of this article makes it clear; Youths 
of India are to carry this cross of the greatest 
yugavatara. From Swamiji’s repeated exhorta¬ 
tions to the youth it is clear that he relied on 
the youths of India more than anything else. 
Money, that too in a huge quantity, is no doubt 
a vital factor in working out the manji' schemes 
to realise the ideals set before us by Swamiji. 
But what is needed most is men and more men, 
men of fine mettle and immaculate character. 
That is why Swamiji said: “Money is nothing. 
For the last twelve years of my life I did not 
know where the next meal would come from; 
but money and everything else I want must 
come, because they are my slaves and not I 
theirs; money and everything else must coime. 
Must—^that is the word. Where are the men? 

. .Aye, who tvcs saw money make the man? 
It is man that always makes the mpimy. The 
whcde worlds has tpade by the energy 


of man, by the power of enthusiasm, by the 
power of faith.” 

So, where are the men, particularly the young 
men? To resurrect the glory of India, to 
revivify the Hindu race we need today an 
abundant supply of youths who must be, to 
put in the graphic Upanishadic style, sddhu 
yuvOdhydyUka}}, Ofif(ho dfdhiftho baliftha ^— 
youths of fine character, deeply learned in the 
sacred lore, of robust optimism, steady in 
heart, and strong in body. It is such alone who 
will be able to do what is most dear to the 
heart of Swamiji. Those who, above all things, 
and in all things, rest always in the true con¬ 
viction that each soul is divine, that the service 
rendered unto Jiva is worship of Siva, can be 
true followers of Swamiji. Such young hearts 
with total commitment to the Ideal, perfect 
alacrity and unflagging missionary zeal are the 
need of the hour. How vigorously, how elo¬ 
quently, Swamiji exhorts the youth to take 
up this momentous mission of national 
renaissance and reconstruction! The call of 
Swamiji is the call of a new, awakened India. 
It is the call of the Most High. It is the call of 
Truth itself. 

Youth Scene in India Today 

Here, let us pause awhile and take stock of 
the youth situation in the India of today. 
Do we find the young people honest, truthful, 
upright? Are they polite, temperate, coura¬ 
geous? Do we feel in them an element of the 
heroic, a spark of greatness, a sense of dedication 
to national causes, an ethical restraint, a spiritual 
ideal? Do we see them law-abiding, 
respecting, self-helping? AU vrill agree that 
the majority of youths would do badly in the 
above test. The maladies that afflict our 
ypuths are le^on., There is indiscipline at 
hon^ in colleges and universities, in pkyfields, 
in sodety. With impunity, they violate all 
codes of morality, transgress St^ authority. 
With relish befitting wild beasts, they Indulge 
iit.f»?t^dess Yfptdat^ .(jiften %y 
of.&aistrgtipaa'tana !b ftissui.ol.pqiiiplaii^ 
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The toQden^ to imitate the ‘advanced West* 
has almost become a chronic disease, an incur* 
able ulcer in the recent youth culture,, A 
reverential ardour for anything ‘foreign*, be 
it pop-music or faded jeans, is the ‘in-fashion’ 
among the more affluent youths. In elite 
company, they love to feign ignorance of their 
own cultural festivals, their religious rituals, 
and more important, their native tongue. 
Why have our youths failed to respond to the 
call of our great nation, to the call of their 
race, of saints and sages, of national heroes and 
statesmen? Why have we failed in our task 
to ^Ivanise the youth with the message of 
Swamiji, to rouse them to the great task of 
national regeneration, of social reconstruction? 
Where have we gone wrong? Why has our 
society sunk into this crisis where character 
excellence is increasingly considered redundant? 

The Causes: 

Let us analyse the main causes for this 
national aberration. The two great influences 
that play their vital roles in moulding the 
character of an individual as he grows to 
manhood through childhood and adulthood, 
are the home environment and social environ¬ 
ment. The usual complaint of parents is that 
they have no control over their children. If 
they try to discipline them, they revolt. To 
the youths the word ‘discipline* smacks of some 
sinister move to rob them of their freedom. 
Freedom is certainly necessary. But more neces¬ 
sary is regulating the energy of youth through 
constructive channels, which is discipline. 
Only a highly disciplined person is truly free, 
Discipline is self-control with personal dignity. 


All forms of self-control are meant to disc^uht 
a wayward mind. All controls spring h'om 
external sources in the initial stages. Self 
control paves the way for development of 
will power. Will power based on high morality 
is character. Parents have lost their control 
over their children. It is as good as saying 
that parents have lost moral authority over 
their children. Why? Don't we see many 
proud parents vaunt in public such puerile 
things as *My children speak only English at 
home’ with glee? To them their brood has 
achieved the highest distinction, viz. speaking 
‘only English* at home and everywhere, forget¬ 
ting their mother tongue. Well, it is ‘Daddy* 
when the child is three and ‘Pop’ when the child 
is thirteen. The way the parents drag their 
children to morally debasing fllm-^hows 
makes the pulse stop. They are eager to 
identify themselves with the ‘trendy’ culture 
of the degraded West. And, mostly, it is the 
parents such as these who complain of their 
children as having lost the right track. How 
despicable and ridiculous our youths look 
when they try to imitate a culture in so poor a 
fashion as to look a preposterous Pardeshi 
in one's Svadeshi soil? 

No home can be happy if indiscipline becomes 
the way of life. If there is no discijfline at 
home, how can we expect discipline outside 
the home? Collective discipline fio\^ from 
individual discipline. Educational institutions 
are only extensions of homes and reflect the 
ethical norms and behaviour patterns of the 
society. If both home and society suffer 
from the malady of indiscipline, how can we 
hope to maintain discipline in our educational 
institutions? {To be contbmd) 


So long as the ‘skin sky’ surrounds a man, that is, so long as he identifies 
hims elf with his body, he cannot see God. 


SWAMl VlVBKANANDA. 



Sri Ramakrishna’s Message on Religious Harmony 

N. AJAY BABU 

Standard X, National English School 

{This essay won the first prize in the essay competition for students of the IX and X 
standards of the city high schools held by Sri Ramakrishna Seva ^angham in 
connection with the Sri Ramakrishna Day celebrated at Adayar on the ISth My *82. 

A report about the celebration appears on page 391 of this issue). 


Yada Yada hi dharmasya' glanirbhavati 
Bharata 

Abhyutthanamadharmasya tadatmanam 
srjamyaham. 

(Bhagavad Gita IV-7) 

The history of humanity is verily the 
history of religion. When we study the 
history of religion, we find one striking fact, 
that whenever virtue and goodness had 
given way to evil and whenever there was a 
phenomenal deterioration in the domain of 
spirituality, there always appeared on the 
horizon a charismatic personality, an 
embodiment of spirituality, whose con¬ 
centrated energy was released on society 
like an avalanche. The^ wonderful lives 
and teachings of these great personalities 
have ever resulted in peace and harmony, 
showing the underlying unity of various 
forms of creed, sect and cult. Thus the 
incarnations of Sri Rama, Sri Krishna, 
Jesus Christ, Sankara and Sri Rama¬ 
krishna brought about wonderful adjust¬ 
ments in the field of human experi¬ 
ence. Each of the lives of these great 
personalities was an epoch in the history of 
mankind., 

In the last century India faced a great 
crisis. The very foundations of life and 
conduct were in imminent danger of being 
shaken and smariied. The entire society 


was in the melting point as it were. There 
was discord and diversity. The new was 
striving against the old, the West against 
the East and Saxon individualism against 
Indian communalism. ' 

It was at such a juncture that a wonderful 
man in the person of Sri Ramakrishna 
was born in an interior village of Bengal 
to re-establish the ancient religion of India 
known as the ‘Sanatana Dhanna’ and it 
was he who brought about the same spirit 
of spirituality to all religions. He fulfilled 
the demand of his age. A new head, a 
new heart and new cosmic power were 
the need of the age. Sri Ramakrishna 
acted as a bond between all that was true 
in the past and all the posribilities of the 
future. He was a Rama and a Krishna 
combined in one—a Ramakrishna—what 
the world prayed for. History tells us that 
whenever a great man comes into, the 
world, advancement is made in every 
sphere of national activity, whether sodal 
or civic. Followers of different religions 
were defending their own doctrines by 
despising others. It was at such a period 
that Sri Ramakrishna appeared. Every 
creed found a place in his flow of Love. 
Not a word of condemnation ever escaped 
his mouth. He was a spiritual laboratory 
in wl^ evory n^on was scanned and 
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tested with sincerity and anxiety befitting 
an alchemist. Different nationalities, faiths 
and creeds found a synthesis in his labora¬ 
tory. He took all the various forms of 
religions and tested them in his laboratory 
and found the results to be the same. We 
cannot identify him with any particular 
form of religion. He was neither a Hindu 
nor a Muslim nor a Christian nor a Zoroas- 
trian. He was all these and beyond them 
all. He was the essence of all religions. 
He was the vitality of all religions. 

No other nation in the world has so many 
sects and classes among themselves as we 
Indians. Therefore it would have been 
a colossal task for Sri Ramakrishna to 
declare the fundamental unity underlying 
the seemingly differing sects of India and to 
tie them all together with the knot of love. 
Followers of different religions were decla¬ 
ring their own ideals to be true even by 
hating others. With the advent of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna all these internally warring creeds 
came under one flag. He said, “For a devotee 
there is no class or sect. If at all there is 
one, it is this—^the class of ‘Bhakta’ or 
Devotee.” In the light of his own experi¬ 
ence he declared that God is one. He said 
that it is ridiculous to fight, not knowing 
the truth. It is like fighting about the 
colour of the chameleon on a tree. One 
said it was red, while another said it was 
green, but the chameleon has both the 
colours and can also be colourless. 

He said: ^People take water from a tank 
having many ghats. The Hindus take water 
from one ghat in jars and they call it JaL 
The Mussulman tak^ water fiom another 
ghat ^in bags aad ealls it Pam. 


The Christian takes it from a third ghat 
and calls it water. In the same way it is 
the same God that all wonhip in various 
forms and under diverse names. We make 
many puddings and sweets out of sugar 
and call them differently according to tiieir 
shape and size, but the base is the same 
sugar. In the same manner it is from the 
one infinite ocean of Satchidananda that 
all the various forms of gods and goddesses 
manifest. He gave examples from the 
ordinary human experience. He asked 
people again and again to remember that 
the same God is worshipped in various 
forms. He said: ‘One can reach the roof 
of a building by the staircase or with a 
ladder or with a rope. When we reach 
the roof, all are in the same position. So 
the aim is to reach the roof.’ Never did 
he utter anything which was not proved 
by his own personal experience. He was 
a Rama devotee, a Krishna devotee and a 
Tantrika devotee too. One day Mathur Nath 
had a strange experience which clearly 
revealed that he was ‘Sarva Deva Devi 
Swarupa’, the meeting place of all deities. 
When Ramakrishna was walking on the 
verandah of the Kali temple, Mathur 
Babu sdw him as Siva when he was walking 
in one direction and as Kali in the other! 

There are four Yogas in the main and till 
the advent of Sri Ramakrishna all these 
four Yogas were as separate islands and the 
inhabitants of each of these islands tried to 
colonise the othei^ by establishing their 
own supremacy over the others. In Srj 
Ramakrishna we find a living synthesis of 
all these four Yogas. He never admitted the 
supremacy of one particular Yoga over 
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the others. Again he said that if the 
Advaitin finds fault with the other two 
forms of Vedanta, it is like an old man 
finding fault with childhood and adoles¬ 
cence. If a man can realise his divine 
nature by worshipping an image, would 
it be right to call it a sin? He asked. One 
day when he was walking through the 
garden of Dakshineswar, he saw the bright 
image of Jesus Christ coming towards him. 
It came towards him and entered his being, 
thus granting him the full realization of 
Christian ideology. He said that God is 
one whether He is called Father in Heaven, 
Allah, Brahman or Kali. The father 
whether he is called Appa, Pita, or 
Papa is the same. It is foolish to quarrel 
over such trifies, he said. 

CcHiclusioii: 

Thus we find Sri Ramakrishna a vast 
ocean into which flow many rivers and 
streams. He did not come for the good 
of any one class or country. He c^e for 
the good of all men and women of all 
countries, nay, every living creature of the 
world. He cannot be confined within a 
temple or a mosque or within the four 
walls of a church. He resides in the heart 
of all living beings. He is the true represen¬ 


tative of the Sanatana Dharma, which 
means the truth that is existing eternally. 
He was a personification embodied in 
flesh and blood of the eternal religion, 
ft would be blasphemy to call him a saint 
and foolish to call him just a Paramahamsa 
or an Avatar. He is nothing but Truth. 
He is the substance of all religions. From 
the mouth of that glorious phenomenon 
did pour forth the eternally lofty truth 
which opens up the divine channels closed 
by sectarianism. 

These outpourings from the heart of ' 
hearts of that Great Master reverberated 
through the four corners of the world. 
From the stage of the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, the great clarion call of the 
Master boomed out on llth September 
1893 through the voice of his great disciple, 
Swami Vivekananda. On that day did the 
bells toll and that was the death knell of all 
persecution. On that very day was written 
on the banners of every religion: 

“Help and not fight, assimilation and not 
destruction, harmony and peace and not 
dissension.” 

“Hail O Ramakrishna! Hallowed be Thy 

Name. 

Obeisance to Thy Divine Self.” 

‘Hari Om Tat Sat’ 


Sii Ramakrishna would eat and dress like the people he wanted to under¬ 
stand, take their initiation and use their language. ’One must learn’, he said* 
‘to put oneself in another man’s very soul.* And his method wa% his own! 
No one ever before in India became Christian and Mohammedan add Vaishnava 
by turns. 


VlV!6KANA»^ 



News and Reports 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA DAY AT ADAYAR, MADRAS 


The recently formed Sri Ramakrishna Seva 
Sangham has been conducting functions in 
various parts of the city to celebrate the birth¬ 
day of Sri Ramakrishna every year. The 
second annual celebration in Adayar was held 
at Sri Ananthapadmanabha Swami Temple 
on August 7, 1982. 

Despite the heavy rain the attendance was 
very good. Devotional songs were rendered 
by Smt. Meena Mahadevan and the Sastry 
Nagar Bhajan Party led by Sri Raraaswami 
Bhagavatar. The public meeting that followed 
was presided over by Swami Tapasyananda, 
President of Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 
Welcoming the gathering Sri S. Ramiah, one 
of the Central Conveners of the Sangham, 
gave a brief resume of the inception of the 
Sangham and its present activities. 

Sri Awai Natarajan, the noted Tamil scholar, 
gave a thrilling account of what Swami Viveka- 
nanda, inspired by his Great Master, was able 
to do to rouse sleeping India. The Daridra- 
Narayana-Seva, for which the Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission is famous, owes its origin to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna himself. The speaker narrated the 
moving incident when Sri Ramakrishna, accom¬ 
panying Mathur Babu to Benares on pilgrim¬ 
age, was distressed at the sight of a group 
of famished people at Deoghar. The Great 
Master refus^ to continue the trip unless 
Mathur Babu arranged for a sumptuous feast 
for all these poor people, as also clothes and 
oil for their naked bodies and parched hair. 
To Sri Ramakrishna, who saw God in 
everything, the misery of these people was 
physically his own. At one mspired moment 
he said aloud in the presence of Kaiendranath 
that it is piesuihption to speak of showing 


only to serve—for, Jiva is Siva. This mantra 
Swami Vivekananda took to heart and the 
burden of Swamiji’s message and mission is 
service in the spirit of renunciation. The 
speaker also underlined Swamiji’s dictum that 
religion is not discussion or rituals but realisa¬ 
tion. He concluded with an appeal to the 
youngsters to absorb the Vivekananda spirit 
and dedicate their lives to the welfare of India 
as well as the world. 

Swami Tapasyananda, in his Presidential 
Address, spoke in thought-provoking terms 
about the deep significance of Sri Ramakrishna's 
teachings. Even the best of us usually care 
only for Artha and Kama, worldly prosperity 
and body comforts. The other two Purushar- 
thas of Dharma and Moksha are hardly kept 
in view. In all his sayings Sri Ramakrishna 
uncompromisingly attacked Kamini Kanchana 
which is not a denigration of women but the 
insistence that lust and lucre have to be scrupu¬ 
lously avoided by the spiritual aspirant. Where 
Artha and Kama hold sway. God has no place. 
That is why we doubt the very existence of God. 
To Sri Ramakrishna God was not just a theory 
but the^ clearest fact of experience. Gandhiji, 
who cannot be termed a devotee of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, testifies in his foreWM'd to the Life 
of Sri Ramakrishna (published by the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati) that to study Sri Rama- 
krishna's life is to see God face to face and to 
realise that God alone is Real and everything 
else is an illusion. Sri Ramakrishna’s life is 
religion in practice. In his days of Sadhana 
Sri Ramakrishna used to cry out in anguish 
that another day had passed and the Divine 
Mother had not shown Herself to him. It 
must be remembered that the Great Master 
did hts spiritttfd discipline not for his own 
sake but to provide us model lessons. We 
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have to be restless for the realisation of God 
even as Sri Ramakrishna had been, if we are to 
reach the summum bonum of life. Thanks 
to Sri Ramakrishna, the great treasures of our 
spiritual tradition now lie open before us. 
He has blazed a trail which men and women 
at all levels of evolution can profitably 
follow. 

The prizes to the winners in the essay com¬ 
petition held by the Sangham in connection 
with this celebration were then given away. 
The M. A. Chidambaram Rolling Shield went 
to Lady Sivaswami Iyer Girls’ Higher Secondary 
School. The first prize for individual excellence 
was annexed by N. Ajay Babu of the 
National English School, while the second 


prize went to Kumari K. Subhasri of Lady Siva¬ 
swami Iyer Girls* Higher Secondary School. The 
third prize was won by Kumari K. R. Madhu- 
mati of Moongibai Goenka Gids’ Higher 
Secondary School. 39 medals were distributed 
for meritorious performance. Each partici¬ 
pant was also given a certifi^te of participation. 
550 boys and girls of the 9th and 10th standards, 
representing ^ schools in the city, had taken 
part in the essay competition. Most of the 
essays were of a high order both in matter and 
manner. 

The function concluded with a vote of thanks 
by Sri S. Vasudevan, the Sangham's Convener 
for Adayar. • 
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GOD 


O my Master, 

Jf you make me sing, I sing; 

If you make me serve, 1 serve; 

If you torment me, I am tormented 
Jf you feed me any particular food 
i feed on it. 

If you make me sleep, I sleep; 

If on the other hand not allowing me to sleep 
You keep actuating me like a puppet 
[ keep actuating me like a puppet 
I keep on dancing to your tune 
Alas! What can this lowly fellow do! 

-Saint Vallalar 
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comes under the financial 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 


Saumshtra Cyclone Relief — 1982 


You are fully aware of the great devastation caused by the Cyclone 
•n the 8lh November 1982 in Bhavnagar, Amreli and Junagadh districts 
in Saurashtra (Gujarat) resulting in heavy loss of human lives, property 
and cattles. The damage is colossal. 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, has already rushed its team 
of Swamis and volunteers to the interior affected parts of Bhavnagar 
and Amreli districts to help the most affected people with food grains, 
utensils, clothes, garments, blankets etc. The Relief Work is to be 
continued in these areas and also be extended to Junagadh district. 

The President, Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, appeals in 
the name of our afflicted brothers and sisters for generous and massive 
contributions in cash or kind. Cheques or drafts may please be drawn 
in favour of “Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot” or “Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission, Belur Math,” and sent to 

(1) THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION (RELIEF) 

P. O. BELUR MATH, 

DIST. HOWRAH, WEST BENGAL. 

PIN: 711 202. 

Or 

(2) PRESIDENT. 

RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 

JAGNATH PLOT, 

RAJKOT-360 001. 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF SRI SANKARACHARYA 
in the Original Sanskrit with 
the SRIMUKHAM from 

Sri Srirngeri Jagadguru Srimat Abhinava Vidyatirtha Swami 

“The accomplishment in philosophy of Shankara in a short life of thirty-two years” was first 
made available to the world in 20 volumes published in 1910 under the guidance of Sri Sriogeri 
Jagadguru Sivabhinava Nrusimha Bharati Swami. The new Samata edition will consist of 13 
volumes of about 6500 pages. Other writings of the Master discovered since 1910 will be included 
or issued separately. 

Volumes I, II & IV have been published so far. Vols. Ill & V will be out soon. 

The price for the set of 13 volumes is Rs. 800/- payable in advance by Bank Draft. 

Price of the Publication Rs. 1000/- 

SAMATA SERIES OF SPIRITUAL CLASSICS 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA with the Commentary of Sri Sankaracharya: This book contains 
the original Sanskrit text of the Gita in Devanagari followed by its translation as also the translation 
of Sankara’s Gita Bhashya in English by Alladi Mahadeva Sastri. The translation has stood the 
test of time since its first publication in 1897. Cr. 8vo pp. xvii-536 (1981) Price Rs. 35.00 

DAKSHINAMURTHI STOTRA: A great poem in World Literature, Sri Suresvaracharya 
wrote a commentary Manasollasa on this hymn of his Master Sri Sankaracharya to enlighten those 
who needed further help. 

Added to these texts are the ancient Dakshinamurti Upanishad and Suresvaracharya’s Pranava 
Vartika in Nagari Script. The translation of these four texts into English is by Sri Alladi Mahadeva 
Sastri the well-known scholar. Cr. 8vo pp. Lxxvi+224 (1978) Price Rs. 25.00 

JNANESHWARI: Translated by R. K. Bhagwat. Sri Jnanadev or Jnaneshwar, Poet and Yogi, 
Jnani and Bhakta, was on this earth for about twenty years, nearly seven hundred years ago. His 
brief life was a divine event. 

Jnaneshwar Maharaj had, at a very young age, given discourses on the Gita which came to be 
known as Bhavartha Dipika or Jnaneshwari in Marathi. 

Long out of print and very much in demand this spiritual classic is now issued in a new 
revised edition incorporating the text of the Bhagavad Gita in Devanagari along with its English 
Translation. Dy. 8vo pp. Lx-f-690 (1979) Price Rs. 96.00 

THE TAITTIRIYA UPANISHAD: With the Commentaries of Sankaracharya, Suresvaracharya 
and Sayana (Vidyaranya). Transited into English by Alladi Mahadeva Sastri. 

This volume brings together three books: Vidyaranya’s masterly INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE UPANISHADS, THE TAITTIRIYA UPANISHAD, with the three commen¬ 
taries, and THE ATHARVANA UPANISHADS: AMRITABINDU, KAIVALYA, 

Cr. 8vo pp. 1000 (1980) Price Rs. 100.00 

ESSENCE OF YOGA VASISHTHA Condensation Into 1698 Slokas by Jnanananda Bharati. Text 
with English translations by Samvid Dy. 8vo pp. xxiv -f 344 Price Rs. 40.00 

FORTHCOMING: 

AMRITANUBHAVA by Jnaneshwar. Marathi text with English translation by R. K. Bhagwat. 

• Approx. Rs. 30.00 

SAMATA BOOKS 

10, Kamaraj Bhavan, 573, Mount Road, Madra8-600 006 
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Hymns from the Bhagavata tr. by swami tapasyananda 

TOTAL SURRENDER 
{Continued from the issue of October 1982) 

{Gajendramoksha or the Liberation of the Elephant-King is one of the most popular 
episodes in the Bhagavata. When the lordly elephant, caught in the grip of the crocodile, 
finds all his vaunted physical strength futile, he surrenders himself to the Lord un¬ 
reservedly and bursts into a magnificent hymn which is memorable for the purely 
impersonal terms in which the Ultimate is extolled. {Bh. VIII. 3.25-27). 

ftvkHwtf a sRt ii 

i a iin 


25. 1 have no desire to live on in the world. 
Of what use is life in this elephant body wherein 
veils of ignorance hide the spirituai[vision both 
from within and without? It is not from 
the crocodile threatening my life that I pray 
for release but from this obstructive screen of 
ignorance, hiding the awareness of my spiritual 
self—an obstructive screen that Time cannot 
undo but only Illumination can. For, Time 
will put an end to this physical body but not 
to ignorance, which persists until lliy grace 
itmxfm It (39!^ 

V.K. *82-2 


26. 1 prostrate myself before Him who is 

the creator of the worlds; who is of the form 
of the world; who is none the less not affected 
by the world; for whom the world is a toy, 
an object of sport; who'^ is the soul of the 
universe; who is birthless, all pervading and 
the State Supreme. (4001) 

27. I salute Him who is the master and the 
reward of all Yogic disciplines, who is per¬ 
ceived by Yogis who have been freed from the 
effects of their past Karma by the observance 
of the Bhagavata Dharma, and whose heart 
is purified by constant meditation on Him. 


Sri Ramakrishna Replies 

{The inspiring answers of Sri Ramakrishna to questions posed by devotees and 
visitors. Culled from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). 


Question: {asked by Jaygopal) 

“How does one receive the grace of God?” 

Answer: 

“Constantly you have to chant the name 
and glories of God and give up worldly thoughts 
as much as you can. With the greatest effort 
you may try to bring water into your field for 
your crops, but it may all leak out through 
holes in the ridges. Then all your efforts 
to bring the water by digging a canal will be 
futile. 

“You will feel restless for God when your 
heart becomes pure and your mind free from 
attachment to the things of the world. Then 
alone will your prayer reach God. A tele¬ 
graph wire cannot carry messages if it has a 
break or some other defect. 

“I used to cry for God all alone, with a 
longing heart. I used to weep, ‘O God. where 
art Thou?’ Weeping thus, I would lose all 
consciousness of the world. My mind would 
merge in the Mahavayu. 

“How can one attain Yoga? By com¬ 
pletely renouncing att&chment to worldly things. 
The mind must be pure and without blemish, 
like the telegraph wire that has no defect. 

“One must not cherish any desire whatever. 
The devotion of a. man who has any desire is 
selfish. But desireless devotion is love for 
its own sake. You may love me or not, but 
1 love you: this is love for its own sake. 

“The thing is that one must love God. 
Through intense love one attains the vision of 
Him. The attraction of the husband for the 
chaste wife, the attraction of the child for its 
mother, the attraction of worldly possessions 
for the worldly man—^when a man can blend 
these three into one, and direct it alt to God, 
then he gets the vision of God.” 

Question: {posed by Sri Ramakrishna) 

“Can a man blessed with the grace of 

God ever lack knowledge?” 


Answer: 

“At Kamarpukur, I have seen grain- 
dealers measuring paddy. As one heap is 
measured away another heap is pushed forward 
to be measured. The Mother supplies the 
devotees with the ‘heap’ of Knowledge. 

“After attaining God, one looks on a 
pundit as mere straw and dust. 

“Everything can be realized simplythrough 
love of God. If one is able to love God, one 
does not lack anything. 

“Weeping, I prayed to the Mother: ‘O 
Mother, reveal to me what is contained in the 
Vedas and the Vedanta. >ReveaI to me what 
is in the Purana and the][Tantra.’ One by one 
She has revealed all these to me. 

“Yes, She has taught me everything. Oh, 
how many things she has shown me! One day 
She showed me Siva and Sakti everywhere. 
Everywhere I saw the communion of Siva and 
Sakti. Siva and Sakti existing in all living 
things—men, animals, trees, plants. I saw 
Them in the communion of all male and 
female elements. 

“Another day I was shown heaps of 
human heads, mountain high. Nothing else 
existed, and I was seated alone in their midst. 

“Still another day She showed me an 
ocean. Taking the form of ajsalt doll, I was 
going to measure its depth. While doing 
this, through the grace of the Guru I was turned 
to stone. Then 1 saw a ship and at once got 
into it. The helmsman was the Guru. I 
hope you pray every day to Satchidananda, 
who is the Guru. Do you? 

“These are all deep i mysteries. What 
can you understand through reasoning? You 
will realize eveiything when God Himself 
teaches you. Then you will not lack any 
knowledge.” 

The Gospel of Sri Ranudcrbhna, pp. 323,324,32& 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA ON DIVINE GRACE 


We cannot say that God is gracious because 
He feeds us, for every father is bound to provide 
his children with food; but when He keeps us 
from going astray and holds us back from 
temptations. He is truly gracious. 

Do you aspire after Divine grace? Then 
propitiate the Mother, the Primal Divine 
Energy (Sakti). Yes, She is Mahamaya Her¬ 
self, She it is who has deluded the whole 
world, and is conjuring up the triple devices 
of creation, maintenance and dissolution. She 
has spread a veil of ignorance over all, and 
unless She unbars the gate, none can enter the 
‘Inner Court’. Left outside, we see only the 
external things, and the Eternal One, Satchida- 
nanda, remains ever beyond our ken. 

Everything depends upon His grace. To 
have His grace, whatever work you perform, 
do it with sincerity and earnest longing for Him. 
Through His grace the environment will become 
favourable and the conditions of realisation 
will become perfect. If you want to renounce 
the world, and if your family depends upon 
you, perhaps your brother will assume its 
responsibility for you. Perhaps your wife 
will not hinder you in your spiritual life, but 
will rather help you; or perhaps you will not 
marry at all and will not be attached to the 
world in any way. 

The darkness of centuries is dispersed as 
soon as a lamp is brought into a room. The 
accumulated sins of countless lives vanish by a 
single glance of God. 

Through His grace He reveals Himself. He 
is the sun of Knowledge. One ray of His 
has brought the power of understanding in 
this world. Oh account of it we have the 


power to know each other and to acquire 
various forms of knowledge. We can see Him 
only if He turns His light in His own face. 

Though Devaki was blessed in the prison 
with the sight of the Divine form of Krishna, 
yet that could not free her from imprisonment. 
Once a blind man bathed in the holy waters 
of the Ganges and had all his sins expiated by 
the bath, yet his physical blindness was not 
removed. Once a devout wood-cutter was 
blessed with the vision of the Divine Mother 
and became a recipient of Her grace, yet his 
profession of a wood-cutter never ceased. The 
poor man had still to earn his scanty livelihood 
by the same hard profession of wood-cutting. 

Sunlight is one and the same wherever it 
falls; but only a bright surface like that of 
water, or of a mirror of polished metal, reflects 
it fully. So is the light Divine. It falls equally 
and impartially on all hearts, but the pure and 
pious hearts of the good and holy Sadhus alone 
receive and reflect that light well. 

When the Malaya breeze blows, all trees 
having stamina in them are said to becon-'erted 
into sandal trees, while thepapaya, the bamboo, 
th^plantain and other trees devoid of stamina 
remain unchanged. So when Divine grace 
descends on men, those that have germs of 
piety and goodness in them are made holy 
and are filled with Divinity, while those that 
are worthless and worldly are unaltered. 

The breeze of His grace is blowing day and 
night over your head. Unfurl the sails of 
your boat (mind), if you want to make rapid 
progress through the ocean of life. The wind 
of God’s grace is incessantly blowing. Lazy 
sailors on the sea of life do not take advantage 
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of it. But the active and the strong always keep 
the sails of their minds unfurled to catch the 
favourable wind and thus reach their destina¬ 
tion very soon. 

As a general rule, one must go through long 
preparations before one can attain perfection. 
Babu Dwaraka Nath Mitter was not made a 
Judge of the High Court in one day. He 
had to work hard and spend years of arduous 
toil and study before he was raised to the 
Bench of the High Court. Those who are not 
willing to undergo the trouble and labour 
must be prepared to remain mere briefless 
pleaders. However, through the grace of God, 
sudden exaltation does take place now and 
then, as was the case with Kalidasa, who, 
from the state of an ignorant rustic, became at 
once, through the grace of Mother Saraswati, 
the greatest poet of India. 

Everything depends upon the will of the 
Lord. Perseverance is necessary for God- 
vision. If you merely sit on the shore of a 
lake and say, ‘There are fish in this lake,’ 
wjII you get any fish? Go and get the things 
necessary for fishing; get a rod and line and bait 
and throw some food into the water to entice 
them. Then from the deep water the fish 
will rise and come near, when you can see and 
hook them. You wish me to show you God 
while you sit quietly by, without making the 
least elfort. You want me to set the curd, to 
churn the butter and hold it to your mouth. 
You ask me to catch the fish and put it in 
your hands. How unreasonable is your demand! 

However much you may try, without God’s 
grace nothing can be attained; He cannot be 
realised without Divine grace. But Divine 
grace does not descend so easily. You shall 


have to banish your ego completely from the 
heart. If you have the egoistic feeling, ‘1 am 
the doer’, you can never see God. if there is 
somebody in the store-room, and if the owner 
of the house is asked to fetch a certain thing 
from the store, he at once says, ‘Well, there is 
someone already in the %tore; please ask him to 
get it. There is no need of my going there.’ 
God never appears in the heart of him who 
thinks himself to be the doer. 

God doesn’t easily appear in the heart of a 
man who feels himself to be his own master. 
But God can be seen the moment His grace 
descends. He is the Sun of Knowledge. One 
single ray of His has illumined the wbrld with 
the light of knowledge. That is how we are 
able to see one another and acquire various 
knowledge. One can see God only if He turns 
His light towards His own face. The polic? 
sergeant goes his rounds in the dark of night, 
lantern in his hand. No one sees his face; 
but with the help of that light the sergeant 
sees everybody’s face, and others too, can 
one another. If you want to see the sergeant 
however, you must pray to him: ‘Sir, please 
turn the light on your own face. Let me 
see you.’ In the same way one must pray to 
God. ‘O Lord, be gracious and turn the 
light of knowledge on Thyself, that I may see 
Thy face.’ 

God has the nature of a child. A child is 
sitting with gems in the skirt of his cloth. 
Many a person passes by him along the road. 
Many of them pray to him for gems. But he 
hides the gems with his hands and says turning 
away his face, ‘No, I will not give any away.’ 
But another man comes along. He doesn’t 
ask for the gems, and yet the child runs after 
him and offers him the gems, begging him to 
accept them. 


THE HOLY MOTHER ON GRACE 

Do you know, my child, what it is like? hands it over to another whom he likes. Amaa 
It is just like candy in the hands of a child, performs severe austerities throughout his. 
Some people beg the child to part with it. He life lo realise God, but he does not succeed,, 
does not care to give it to them. But he easily whereas another man gets his rralisation piacti*s 
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cally without any effort. It depends upon the 
grace of God. He bestows His grace upon 
anyone He likes. Grace is the important 
thing. 

The grace of God is the thing that is needful. 
One should pray for the grace of God. 

You see it is the nature of water to flow 
downwards, but the sun’s rays lift it up towards 
the sky; likewise it is the very nature of the 
mind to go to lower things, to objects of 
enjoyment, but the grace of God can make the 
mind go towards higher objects. 

You may repeat the Name for the whole 
day, but if the mind be elsewhere, that does not 
produce much result. The repetition must be 
accompanied by concentration. Then alone 
one gets the grace of God. 


There is no such rule that the grace of God 
will fall on one simply because one is practising 
austerities. In olden days the Rishis practised 
austerities for thousands of years with their 
feet up and head down and a lighted fire 
burning under them. Even then only some of 
them received the grace of God. God is not 
like fish or vegetables that you can purchase 
Him for a price. 

It is only through His grace (that one gets 
the vision of God). But one must practise 
meditation and Japa. This removes impurities 
of the mind. One must practise spiritual 
disciplines such as worship and so forth. As 
one gets the fragrance of a flower by handling 
it, or as one gets the smell of sandalwood by 
rubbing it against a stone, in the same way one 
gets spiritual awakening by constantly thinking 
of God. But you can realise Him right now, 
if you become desireless. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON GRACE 


The wind of grace of the Lord is blowing on, 
for ever and ever. Do you spread your sail. 
Whenever you do anything, do it with your 
whole heart concentrated on it. Think day 
and night, T am of the essence of that Supreme 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. What fear and 
anxiety have I? This body, mind, and intellect 
are all transient, and That which is beyond 
these is my Self. 

The Lord is very merciful to him whom He 
sees struggling heart and soul for Realisation. 
But remain idle, without any struggle, and 
you will see that His grace will never come. 

Grace means this. He who has realised the 
Atman becomes a storehouse of great power. 
Making him the centre and with a certain 
radius, a circle is formed, and whoever comes 


within the circle becomes animated with 
the ideas of that saint, i.e., they are overwhelmed 
by his ideas. Thus without much religious 
striving, they inherit the results of his wonderful 
spirituality. If you call this grace, you may do 
so. 

When the Avatara comes, then with him 
are born liberated persons as helpers in his 
world-play. Only Avataras have the power 
to dispel the darkness of a million souls and 
give them salvation in one life. This is known 
as grace. 

The mind of those who have truly received 
his grace cannot be attached to worldliness. 
The test of His grace is—unattachment to lust 
or wealth. If that has not come in any one’s 
life, then he has not truly received His grace. 
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Sri Krishna is adored, among many other 
things, for His irrepressible love of fun and 
playful mischief. The Krishna of the famous 
Guruvayur temple in Kerala once brought off 
a trick that is not only hilarious but also replete 
with spiritual significance. 

An orthodox gentleman was suffering from 
a very bad type of skin affliction. The various 
treatments he tried, all proved infructuous. 
Finally he approached Vayaskara Moosad, 
the doyen of Ayurvedic physicians, who, after 
much deliberation, prescribed for him a course 
of treatment. The main ingredient of the 
medicine he was to take was python fat. The 
patient was plunged in gloom. His orthodoxy 
would not permit him to consume such a 
non-vegetarian atrocity. The physician, how¬ 
ever, told him that Ayurveda knew of no other 
remedy for this fell disease. Take it or suffer. 
The gentleman returned home in very low 
spirits. 

The next morning the ailing man, as was his 
wont, went to the Guruvayur temple. He 
poured out before the Lord the agony of his 
heart: “Lord, every one extols you for having 
cured Narayana Bhattatiri of his rheumatism. 
Have you lost your therapeutic skill in my 
miserable case?” That night he had a dream 
in which Guruvayurappan directed him to go 
to a n^rby river before dawn and drink from 
the vicinity of a particular rock three handsful 
of water. This he had to do continuously for 
forty-one days, and that always before the sun 
rose. The patient, whose faith in the Lord 
of Guruvayur was unqualified, became over¬ 
joyed. He followed the divine direction strictly 
and drank the water from near the rock for a 
month and eleven days. Wonder of wonders! 
The affliction started abating and at the end 


of the regimen his skin had recovered its 
healthy hue. 

Praising the Lord again and again, the 
ex-patient called at the physician’s house and 
showed him the miracle performed by Sri 
Krishna. The physician had the greatest re¬ 
verence for Guruvayurappan, but* ,he had 
an equally firm faith in the validity of the Ayur¬ 
vedic texts. He could not bring himself to 
acknowledge that this disease could have been 
cured by a mere sip of water. He would like 
to have more details. He requested the 
gentleman to take him to the spot indicated by 
the Divine. The gentleman joyfully took him 
to his rock. It was now broad daylight. The 
physician’s trained eyes detected a discoloura¬ 
tion in the water flowing beside the rock. 
He looked up. At this particular point a 
thin streamlet was joining the river. The 
physician looked intently. His eyes gleamed 
with wonder and satisfaction. He asked his 
companion to look at the top of the slope 
down which the stream was flowing. There 
on a ledge lay the carcass of a huge python. 
The water entering the river had percolated 
through the python’s flesh and so contained a 
concentrate of python’s fat. The Sastras were 
not wrong after all. Only python fat had cured 
the ailment. But the superphysician, Sri 
Krishna, had administered the repulsive medi¬ 
cine in a way that did not violate his votary’s 
orthodoxy. 

This is Grace. It is the miraculous charm 
and power of the Lord which reconciles 
knowledge with devotion, discipline with free¬ 
dom. In the sunshine of Divine Grace the 
Jnaniand the Bhakta bask together. 

Grace is defined as something freely given. 
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not taken as a right. The Lord grants the 
devotee a favour suo motu. There is no quid 
pro quo ox measure for measure in it. The 
Lord gives out of His sweet will and pleasure. 
You cannot demand it as frightful dues. This 
implies that Grace transcends the law. Divine 
Grace is not cribbed, cabined and confined by 
even moral regulations. He is the absolute 
master— kartum, akartum, anyalha kartum — 
to do, to undo or to modify. His powers are 
non-judiciable. 

This concept of Divine Grace lands us 
between the horns of a dilemma. The Lord 
says that the scriptures are the supreme autho¬ 
rity regarding what to do and what not to do. 
He points out that they are His mandates. 
Then how can He violate His own mandate? 
If He has the privilege of flouting His own 
regulations does He not become an arbitrary 
despot? Will not His acts of grace smack of 
partiality and favouritism? Once the element of 
choice enters His decision, does it not become 
difficult to trust Him unreservedly? But then, if 
He is to be totally bound down by the Sastras, 
how can He be called Isvara, the absolute mas¬ 
ter? It reminds us of the wisecrack about the 
British monarch that he cannot do any wrong 
because he is not permitted to do any wrong. 

The fact is that we are trying to sit in judge¬ 
ment over the doings of the Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence with the help of our puny and extremely 
limited intelligence. It is a cosmic view which 
is His. With our two-dimensional brain, 
we cannot understand the multi-dimensional 
Truth according to which He operates. Our 
vision of God’s deeds are bound to be distorted 
and incoherent. When it is said that God’s 
ways are inscrutable, the meaning is not that 
He is capricious and whimsical but that our 
fragmentary mind cannot follow the logic of 
His integral approach. 

When the Supreme Court reverses the 
verdict of a High Court it is not acting 
arbitrarily. It is setting aside a lower law in the 
lig^t of a higher and more comprehensive law. 
Grace is the higher oKith which is not in opposi¬ 


tion to the lower truth, but subsumes and tran¬ 
scends it. 

The Lord makes it quite clear that He has 
no favourites or hostiles— me dveshyosti 
na priyah. He claims to be even-handed in the 
rewards and punishments He distributes. Yet 
we find that some receive His blessings more 
than others. The concept of Kalpataru is 
the key to this puzzle. Any one who goes under 
the Wish-fulfilling-tree and prays for some¬ 
thing, will have his prayer granted. But then 
you have to take the first step. Only if you 
approach the tree and say your prayers are 
they fulfilled. Those who receive the grace 
of the Lord are those who invoke Him. As 
Sri Ramakrishna says, if you take one step 
towards Him, He takes ten steps towards you. 
But if you do not take the first step, how can 
you blame Him? 

Sri Ramakrishna, than whom we cannot 
see a soul more joyously sporting in the waters 
of Divine Grace, puts the matter in a nutshell 
when he stresses that the wind of God’s grace 
is always blowing and it is up to you to spread 
out your sails and catch the wind. This is 
indeed a fine reconciliation of the supposed 
conflict between Purushakara and Isvara 
Prasada—self-effort and divine grace. Nahi 
suptasya simhasya pravisanti mukhe mrigah — 
into the mouth of the sleeping lion animals 
do not enter of their own accord. The lion’s 
valour is undisputed, but the valour must be 
expressed in action. The Yogavasishtha indeed 
says that destiny is but another name for 
perseverance. On the other hand we are also 
told that without His Grace not even a blade 
of grass can quiver. His Grace is indispensable 
for the success of any endeavour. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s metaphor tells us how the truth lies 
in between these two extreme positions. God 
is always ready to help, only man must show 
his willingness to co-operate with the divine 
plan. 

The Lord himself has explained this paradox. 
Ye yatha mam prapadyanie tamstathaiva 
bhajamyaham, ^Even in the way the aspirant 
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approaches Me, so do I respond to him.’ The 
Bhagavata presents us a hundred ways in which 
men and women have approached and enjoyed 
the Supreme. Devaki, Yasoda, the Gopas.the 
Gopis, Uddhava, Kuchela,Arjuna,Dharmaputra 
—each enjoys Sri Krishna in his or her own way. 
We cannot say that it shows the Lord’s partiality. 
Rather it is the supreme impartiality because 
His is a very sensitive response fully in accord 
with the motivation or Bhava of the particular 
aspirant. In fact, the Bhagavata boldly presents 
us a peculiar form of Bhakti, the Vidvesha 
Bhakti or communion through confrontation. 
Hiranyaksha and Hiranyakasipu. Ravana and 
Kumbhakarna, Sisupala and Dantavaktra are 
all Titans who challenge the Lord in mortal 
combat and are blessed by Him with annihila¬ 
tion of their physical frames by His own hands. 
In whatever way you resort to Him you get 
His grace, whose form may differ but not the 
substance. 

Explaining divine grace Sri Sankara says in 
the Gita Bhashya *Prasado nama anugrahabud- 
dhih* —Grace is the redemptive power of the 
Lord. If we remember this definition, the 
various conundrums about Grace will stand 
resolved. The Lord is ever on tip-toe to 
shower His blessings-on the votary. And the 
supreme blessing is His merging the devotee 
into Himself. All the bitter travails of our 
transmigratory existence are meant to prepare 
us for this final mergence. What stands in 
the way of this summum bonum of human 
life is the individual’s ego. The Lord’s Prasada 
essentially consists in creating conditions under 
which this ego will be attenuated and finally 
made to vanish. Whether we approach Him 
through Jnana or Dhyana, Karma or Bhakti, 
the goal to be achieved is always the utter 
loss of the ego. To this end He takes us 
through various milieu, some of which we find 
agreeable and others uncomfortable. 

It is our distorted understanding that makes 
us think that God is graceful to us on some 
occasions and cruel at others. The baby 
cries when the mother transfers it from one 


breast to the other. It does not understand 
that it is not harshness but love that prompts 
this transfer. That is why the true aspirant 
will not waste his time and energy trying to find 
explanations for various happenings in terms 
of his own imperfect logic. He says, as in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s stor/of the weaver, "Ramer 
Iccha "—‘It is the will of Rama’. God’s 
will can never be unrighteous whereas our own 
wills are extremely fragmentary and mis- 
oriented. We suffer when we pit our puny will 
against His cosmic will. But when we realise 
the qualitative and quantitative difference 
between His will and ours, it becomes easy to 
surrender the little will in exchange# for the 
supreme will. 

Our misery springs from our vaunted indivi¬ 
duality. We glory in trying to keep ourselves 
as separate entities. But as John Donne points 
out, “No man is an island, entire of itself; 
everyman is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main.” The rain drop trembles in its 
aloneness as it falls through the air into the 
ocean. But when it mingles with the infinite 
sea it loses its petty identity along with its 
petty miseries and becomes part and parcel 
of the unlimited vastness. The finite has to 
efface itself for the infinite to shine through 
it. This implies that there can be no commercial 
bargaining by the finite with the infinite. As 
Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy Mother have 
again and again underlined, the goal of human 
life is to make God one’s own. There should 
be no feeling of separateness between oneself 
and the Lord, which also means that one does 
not consider oneself as isolated from or opposed 
to the world which is His manifestation. 

The true Bhakta asks for nothing from the 
Lord because the Lord is his own. Credit 
and debit are with reference to transactions 
with others and not with oneself. That is why 
the paragon of Qhaktas, Prahlada, tells the 
Lord not to tempt him with boons. He xefuses 
the so-called Grace of the Lord and quips 
that the only boon hecanacc^t is the indica¬ 
tion of the de^re to ask for boons. The 
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Prahladas do not stand in need of divine 
^race because they are not beggars but princes 
of Immortality. It is noteworthy that Prahlada 
pushes the concept of grace to its logical extreme. 
With his tongue in his cheek, so to say, he tells 
Narasimha, whom Brahma and others worship 
in terror from a distance, “It is no good to 
say that Thy grace is confined to those of us 
who serve Thy dear devotees and tread the 
path of devotion shown by them. There is 
virtue in grace only if it is bestowed on the 
least deserving.” 

Prahlada’s dictum serves to illumine another 
puzzling aspect about grace. It seems often 
to fall on those who are not fit for it. The 
mother has the same love for all her children, 
but the sick and the handicapped ones attract 
more of her attention. The less a person 
appears to be deserving, the more appears to 
be the power of Grace. In His cosmic plan of 
redeeming every Jiva it is part of divine logic 
that the poorer an individual is, the greater 
should be the gifts bestowed on him. Water 
flows from a higher level to a lower level, but 
when the levels have become equal the flow 
becomes superfluous. 


Realising this truth the true Bfaakta does not 
pray for His grace in the conventional way. 
But he longs for grace of a superior mode. 
He becomes an utterly pliant instrument in 
the Lord’s hands for the welfare of the world. 
If at all there is a calculus of grace it is the varied 
extents to which the Lord uses His devotees 
as instruments in His cosmic purpose. That 
is why Hanuman, who lives only for Rama 
and is one with his grace, says, “Don’t trouble 
my Lord with prayers for anything except 
Mukti. lam here to grant Ramabhaktas all 
that they lack.” This is the true test of a 
recipient of grace. When we pray for the 
Lord’s grace we are usually thinking of ourselves 
and our welfare. But Hanuman thinks of 
Rama’s welfare and freedom from botheration 
by His begging devotees. When Narada enu¬ 
merates the characteristics of true devotion 
he gives the pride of place to Tatsukha sukhitvam 
—deriving happiness from the lover’s happiness. 
The true devotee thinks not of what the Lord 
can do for Him, but of what he can do for the 
Lord. Grace is perfect when, instead of looking 
for grace from Him, we gracefully surrender 
ourselves for His grace to use us as He 
wills. 


Many of the words that Jesus said have deeper meanings than they appear 
to have. People often take them literally. For example, Jesus says, “I am 
the bread of life,” and people pray, “O Lord, give us our daily bread,” taking 
the word ‘bread’ literally. But it means the Spirit. We pray so that we may 
be in touch with the Spirit daily. It is not gross food that is meant. Again, 
“Our Father which art in heaven”—people think that heaven is a place above 
the clouds where Angels and saints abound. But Jesus says, “The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” It is our higher nature, our Atman, that we pray to, 
so that we are in constant touch with our Father, the Atman. 

We find in the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” How 
is that? Does the Lord lead anyone into temptation? There are temptations 
all round. Some we are aware of, and those we can remain aloof from. But 
there are other temptations not so app^arent. They act upon the senses to 
plant suggestions in the subconscious mind, with undesirable results later on. 
So we pray to the Lord so that He may keep us away from those temptations. 

—SwAMi Atulananda. 
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Divine Grace and Human Experience 

SWAMI SIVANANDA SARASWATI 

(God is absolutely impartial in the distribution of rewards and punishments according 
to one's Karma in the past and present lives. But unable to have His cosmic vision we 
blame Him for faults of our own. It is to awaken us to the truly good that He 
administers bitter pills to us sometimes—-say^ Swami Sivanandaji, the founder-President 
of the Divine Life Society.) 


A person in a state of horrified shock or 
surprise can hardly adjudge events and occur¬ 
rences in their proper perspective. It is a sane 
and dispassionate analysis alone that will 
help to reveal great global events in their true 
colours. On such analysis it will be found 
that the sensation of horror assailing man is 
only superficial and has an unmistakable vein 
of egoiiy. 

To Stan with, man has a lop-sided conception 
of the Deity. Man stubbornly sticks to this 
conception. Beginning, being and ending con¬ 
stitute the plan of the universe. This is the law 
followed by all creation. The Deity is creator, 
preserver and also destroyer. Man never likes 
to accept the full implications of the third aspect 
of the Supreme Being He takes a partial 
view and always wishes to accept only that part 
of truth which is convenient and palatable to 
him. Man applauds, commends and expresses 
gratitude for the creation and preservation 
aspects of the divine plan, but when its logical 
sequence in the form of destruction is made 
manifest, he frantically and frenziedly entreats 
the intervention and aid of the Lord, as though 
this destructive process is being wrought by 
some third agency entirely ^distinct and different 
from the Supreme One the One-without-a - 
second. Man must be bold. He must gaze 
at Truth square in the face. He must learn to 
courageously accept all its aspects. The realm 
of justice has no place for the play of emo¬ 
tion. 


You can save yourself from the attack of an 
individual or a party of external assailants. 
But you cannot save yourself when your actions 
turn against you for retribution. When the 
rod of punishment falls ’upon mankind for its 
own folly, no one can help it or check it. There¬ 
fore, the ancients always urge man to do good 
actions. If good alone had been done, good 
alone would come. If no harm had been done 
no harm could come. 

The extreme irrationality and perversion of 
mankind is nowhere and at no time so fully and 
forcefully apparent as when he rants at God 
for conditions that he himself has knowingly 
and deliberately brought about. Saints have 
declared time and again from the housetops 
during the past centuries, that man must 
embrace the Right and abandon the wrong. 
Further, they have clearly pointed out in 
unmistakable terms what is right and conducive 
for good and what is wrong and leading to 
harm. Persecution is what they have for the 
most part received at society’s hands. Yet the 
saints have persisted in it and the scriptures have 
all along been silent voices calling man to tread 
the path of righteousness and give at the same 
time a vivid picture of what the consequences 
of transgression would be. Are these not 
provisions for wan’s blessedness made by the 
spontaneous grace of the Deity? What has 
mankind profited by these through successive 
centuries? Can anything other than what is 
witnessed today result from mankind’s 
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neglect of God's good counsel embodied in 
the scriptures? Can anything else accrue to 
him from his flouting of the saints and the 
seers? Those manifestations of the Lord’s 
compassion and love that He sent to redeem 
mankind, man has disowned and even destroyed 
with his own acts of deliberate transgression. 

Just consider: Man conceives a peculiar 
pattern of what the Lord should be and he 
looks forward to the Lord's obligingly fitting 
into it. Then alone he would certify Him as 
being ‘satisfactory’. If the Deity fails to fit 
into man’s preconceived pattern, then He falls 
into disfavour. We have certain notions of 
what constitutes mercy, grace, justice, etc. 
and we want these factors to manifest upon 
the earth-plane in just that way we would like 
them to be. Trying to understand God is 
not like the selection of a bride that man may 
lay down “such shall be her fairness”, “this 
the colour of her eyes,” “so much her height,” 
“thus the shape of her nose, ears,” “such and 
such the sound of her laughter” etc., etc. 
To try to say that divinity should act in a 
particular way is as unreasonable as to sit 
before a master-musician of the realm and 
before he has sung for five minutes ask him 
to stop and change his tune and style to some¬ 
thing more desirable and pleasing to us. Such 
attitudes arise out of the fact that we are not 
rooted in the faith that He is all-goodness and 
all good alone proceeds from Him. There is 
good and bad in everything in this world, 
but there is always good alone in what the 
Lord does. He who knows the secret of God’s 
ways is never upset by any calamity. 

Real faith and love are something quite 
different from what man knows it to be. The 
love that is lost when the beloved changed his 
tone is no love at all. The faith that flies 
away at the time of a test is no faith at all. 
Real faith is independent of externals. It 
abides undisturbed even amidst the extremest 
of cataclysms and calamities. Emotion, if 
allowed to predominate, works subtle havoc. 
Love and compassion for man are good. They 


are great. They are grand, but love for man 
should not be allowed to shatter your faith and 
belief in the grace and all-goodness of God, 
who made man. Instead, let man try to sit 
and reflect for a while over the true import of 
what takes place around him. Most of his 
hasty judgments and wrong inferences from 
world events is due to his extreme narrowness 
of vision. He takes physical experiences alone 
to be weighty and of count. Gross physical 
violence upsets him. But in reality, mental 
cruelty and torture of far greater intensity 
than physical pain are being perpetrated on a 
millionfold scale throughout the land. In 
each society and family there are wretched 
dependents and sufferers, who silently undergo a 
far more acute torment that in countless cases 
lead to suicide. This only appears as an item 
of news in the local daily. None perceives the 
real pain that drove the person to seek death 
as an easy venue of relief. Then, in the 
prisons and hospitals, countless souls are groa¬ 
ning from the terrible pain even at the present 
moment while you read this. Yet how many 
feel for this pain and torture? Thus, it is the 
mere presence and direct perception of a 
public event that operate as factors to incite 
sorrow and sympathy. If one’s vision were 
not narrow, one would feel like Christ or 
Buddha. Moreover, numerous stray murders 
and assaults have been occurring daily since 
centuries. No one thinks of them as anything 
terrible. Now just because the self-same 
phenomenon happens to occur en-masse. the 
mere magnitude of numbers deludes man into 
denunciation of the Lord’s justice and good¬ 
ness. Moreover, such is man's delusion that 
whereas sudden outbreak of lawless and 
disorganized killing horrifies him, he takes the 
utmost pride in the fact of a systematic and 
organised warfare. He will aid it with enthu¬ 
siasm. Even the most educated, intelligent 
and cultured of people considered it a privilege 
to distinguish themselves in the war effort. 
They spoke with great pride and satisfaction 
about their son or nephew or grandson being 
in the R.A.F. or Eastern Command and so 
on. They contributed to the Viceroy’s War 
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Fund. They received congratulations with 
joy when their son in the Army or Navy was 
promoted in rank or decorated with a medal. 
All this was done knowing full well that every 
action of theirs meant some shattered home in 
Europe or Japan, the merciless death of some 
civilian population, including school children 
perhaps in distant Europe or the Middle East, 
This did not deter them from their zealous 
co-operation in the organized preparations for 
killing in war. This is the strange mentality 
of man who does not himself know what he is 
thinking and what he is doing. The average 
citizen cheerfully bore starvation rations, nerve- 
racking blackouts, tortuous travelling con¬ 
ditions, acute shortage of housing and normal 
amenities of life, all in order to adjust himself to 
a human Government’s Plan, whereas when the 
Universal Divine Plan works upon well-regula¬ 
ted laws, man frets and fumes instead of trying 
to adjust himself to its workings. This is 
because man never sincerely tries to really 
understand. 

The ancient scriptures were not written 
for fun nor are they to be regarded as playthings 
just to entertain man for a while. They 
embody and do seek to reveal great eternal 
Truths. Why are wt blind to the lesson of the 
Puranas? The workings of the divine law may 
be mysterious, but to the discerning eye, they 
are clear and unmistakable. The logic of the 
All-Merciful is straight. Sri Krishna was the 
supreme Para Brahman incarnate. He was Divi¬ 
nity. Even Shakti, who is but His hand-maid 
was able to kick the mighty Kamsa upon his 
chest and vanish into the skies. Yet the blessed 
parents of this divinity incarnate, the faithful 
Vasudeva and Devaki had to remain cruelly 
confined in the prison-house until the slaying of 
Kamsa. Then alone they got their release by 
Krishna’s hands. Is this not self-explanatory en¬ 
ough to give us an idea of how He works? Lord 
Rama was divinity incarnate. Yet the Divine 
Sita had to be a captive in Lanka for several 


months. Was it beyond Rama’s power to get her 
back within a moment through His divine 
Sankalpa? The great Christ commanded 
Nature. He healed the sick and raised the dead. 
Could he not have prevented the fate upon the 
cross? Should not man deeply ponder on these 
significant facts presented before him for the 
specific purpose of giving him an insight 
into the working of the Divine Will? 

Saints and sages have lived and died only 
for universal weal. As children and messengers 
of the Divine, they seek to serve the Divine 
will and to further His plan. With all their 
deep love and sympathy for man, jtheir deep 
insight into the wisdom of God makes them 
aware of the ultimate good that apparently 
painful experiences lead to. They take a 
cosmic view of events and are secure in the 
knowledge that from the apparently painful, 
abundant good arises later. Were man to 
strive to attune himself to the Divine Will 
rather than wish to the contrary, he will be 
enabled to see light where it is all darkness 
now. Should the need arise, the Lord Himself 
can alter completely the face of things by His 
All-powerful Divine will or Sat-sankalpa. 

Beloved self! The door of Grace is always 
wide open. The realm of Grace is ever acces¬ 
sible to whomsoever will turn from deliberate 
evil and face Godward. Yet, man slams the 
door with his aggressive viciousness. All along 
he has been taking pride in deliberately doing 
exactly that which is opposed to Dharma. 
He has voluntarily discarded good and revelled 
in evil and yet he desires to have conditions 
that would accrue only from saintliness and 
virtue. It is to awaken him to the conscious¬ 
ness of this error and to make him aware of 
the necessity of goodness that the Divine 
dispenser, in His All-love and mercifulness 
sends occasional bitter pills for sick humanity 
to swallow. 

{The Vedanta Kesari: August 1947) 



Grace in the Eternal Present 


SWAMl NITYABODHANANDA 

(Divine grace is the power that enables the human soul to squeeze all time 
and space into the now; and it is the intensity of the aspirant that fetches the grace 
—says Swami Nityahodhananda, Head of the Vedanta Centre, Geneva, who is as deep 
in Western philosophy and theology as in Eastern.) 


“One drop falling into the human cup 
makes it overflow; that drop is divine grace”. 

When does it fall? ‘God knows best’, is 
an answer convincing to the Bhakta, but not 
so convincing to the Jnani. What God knows 
best, man too should know, as in the state of 
grace, man and God are not two but one. 

When does the Grace descend? It is a legiti¬ 
mate question which all types of Sadhakas 
can put. It is not simply the time-element 
that is involved in it. The Sadhaka is not sure 
of the method adopted, or more specifically, 
the intensity involved in his effort. Intensity 
has a supreme role in spiritual life. Time and 
effort are, so to say, congealed by intensity. 
The intense type (the tivra type), though burning 
steadily like the flame of a candle placed in a 
windless place, is anxious to receive Grace 
here and now. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s parable of the two 
Sadhakas on the two sides of the road to heaven, 
who consulted Narada going for an interview 
with the Lord, comes in handy to illustrate the 
//vra type. When the sage told the one that 
he would have to practise meditation for as 
many lives as there are leaves on the nearby 
tree, he began to dance in joy. The other 
was to practise for as many lives as there 
were beads on his rosary—infinitely shorter 
than the former’s destiny. He became morose 
and started weeping and cursing. A Voice 
was beard in the air, speaking to the first, 
“You are already liberated”. That is the 


intense type who makes no noise as his enthu¬ 
siasm is steady and deep. The one who danced 
in joy while being conscious of the infinite 
patience of God was also alert to His impatience 
to bring benedictions in the now-moment. 
Only he who is patient can be impatient. As 
Sri Ramakrishna beautifully puts it: ‘The 
wind of Divine Grace is always blowing. 
It is for you to unfurl your sails.’ The divine 
grace is blowing through every moment. How 
to make God’s eternal present ours, is the 
question of questions. 

God is both Eternity and Presence (Satbhava). 
The two summits (or two Absolutes) meet and 
mingle in the Lord, In fact, there are not two 
summits, but one, the one of intensity. On 
the summit of constant remembrance (/>/iruva 
Smriti) the eternal becomes present and the 
present eternal. Has not the Lord assured us, 
“Those who love Me with devotion, 1 am in 
them and they are in Me”? 

The term Grace covers a vast panorama 
of meanings. Kripa is loving and compassio¬ 
nate intervention of God in human affairs. 
Anugraha is an unconditional initiative on the 
part of the Divine who takes charge and trans¬ 
forms that part common to man and God 
(arm). Prasada is the state of supreme peace 
which constitutes the plenary experience of 
fulfilment in Vedantic tradition, and Param 
Santi, the peace that passeth all understanding 
when we attain union with Him. The end- 
effect of grace, Sand, joins hands with the 
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Advaitic end-effects as set forth, for example, 
in the Mandukya Upanishad. Witness, for 
instance, the declaration of the Upanishad: 
“Unthinkable and indescribable is the Self 
in its glory when liberated of all phenomena. 
It is the supremely * peaceful, the Blissful 
{Prapancopasamam Santam)". (Mandukya, 
Vli). 

The notions of divine grace only get reinforced 
and consolidated by joining hands with the 
Advaitic summit experience. Before the Upani¬ 
shad brings in the idea of prapancopasama 
it prepares our minds by speaking of the ekibhuta 
state that we are capable of. Ekibhuta is that 
state when consciousness becomes unified and 
homogenous by its very nature without any 
external aid. The Ekibhuta state naturally 
reminds us of the Isa Upanishad statement; 
“When the consciousness gets to the state of 
homogeneity (ekatva) then we pass beyond 
sorrow and ignorance”. {Tatra ko mohah 
kah soka ekatvamanupasyatah). (Isa Upanisad, 
VII). The ekatva state brings us the ekdgrata, 
the one-pointedness of attention, unassailable 
either by sorrow or by ignorance. In the 
ekdgrata state, the thought is absolutely pure. 
Before this purity all ‘enemies’ fall back or are 
converted. 

What does the Mandukya Upanishad imply 
by the aphoristic statement ‘prapancopasamam’! 
Prapanca is the play of space-time-causation. 
On the world-stage of prapanca we play our 
parts. We play but we are rarely conscious 
that we are being played upon or pulled by 
time-space-causation. We are their slaves. Can 
we, for instanaj,'prolong our play? Evidently 
not. We are not masters of our time. While 
playing, the moment we realise that we are 
masters of the stage, then the play stops; time 
also stops. We continue to play our roles, 
but we do not expect any payment from the 
manager of the theatre, nor do we dance to his 
tune. We are already paid, or to put it in a 
better way, we do not want any paym»it as it 
is our own play. He who has realised the 
Self as the causeless cause, as the master of 


space’ and master of time^, does|he expect 
any payment and from whom? Who can pay 
fnm? The Self is his own reward and the Self 
is priceless. 

In the heart of the Bhakta the Self reveals 

# 

as Antaryamin. The Antaryamin bequeaths 
to the Bhakta the prapancopasama moment 
which is deliverance from space and time— 
or mastery over space and time. 

When the Self reveals in us as master of 
space and time the totality of the Divine is 
revealed. To enable us to see the Divine in the 
eternal present, we should not fragment this 
totality. As the Gita says ‘stop thinking’ 
{na kincit api cintayet). Thinking cuts the 
totality of the Divine in us into bits. The 
prapancopasama is a moment when all human 
choice which shuttles between the eilher-or, 
stops. To submit to the either-or tendency is 
to break the totality of the Presence into bits. 
That is why all scriptures ask us to go beyond 
the dualities-opposition and to affirm the 
summit of the triangle. There we have the 
encompassing attitude, the Total which is not 
disturbed by the contradictions on a lower 
level, but which concedes to choice without 
breaking the autonomy. 

The total presence of the Divine which 
defies all time-space determinations (Trikdldbd- 
dhitam) can be spoken of only in terms of the 
eternal present, which is not a moment in time, 
but the intense presence of the Eternal in every 
moment. To capture this moment we must 
be fully present to ourselves. If we are victims 
of the tendency of looking back on the past, 
the regrets and the repentances, we fragment 
this totality. Also we change his nature by 
the expectations of the future which take away 
from the intensity of the Present. It is only 

‘ From the Self came space (dfcdia), *Xtmana 
dkSsa sambhUta*. What movement can there be 
for the one who is master of space? 

2 ‘I am the Time inexhaustible*. 

—Bhagavad Gita 
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in the lived present that the past is evaluated 
and appraised. We stand in the present and 
bring the future to be evaluated and integrated 
into our lives. What a vital truth in the words 
of St Augustine: ‘Lord, you are the present 
of the past, you are the present of the 
future. In your present, everything is con¬ 
tained.’ 

How to invite into our human cup the drop 
of the Divine eternal present, the drop that 
makes our cup overflow? 

We should preserve His totality unaffected. 
We should not allow it to be invaded by our 
human notions of slavery to time and space. 
By His Grace we are masters of time and space. 
Once we realize that we are masters of time, 
we are not afraid of death. What is the fear 
of death, if it is not the fear of the end of my 
time? In reality, my death is not the end of 
my time, but the moment of the incorporation 
of my time into eternal time which continues. 
After my death, the world continues, which 
is the testimony of eternal lime. 

I am afraid of death, as death signifies the 
destruction of my body. After all, the reality 
of my body comes to me as the effective means 
for embellishing the space at my disposal at 
ray birth. To be more subtle, which means to 
be more precise, I would say that I have embel¬ 
lished the space at my disposal from birth with 
my body. Death means the destruction of this 
space. But really speaking, is it the destruction 
of my space-body? My space belongs to the 
infinite eternal space for which there is no 
destruction. 

Here the quenching of the prapanca brand 
comes through. This is the supreme moment 
of divine grace. The soul at this moment is 
capable of squeezing time and space in the 
now-moment. The “always-already-there” 
actualises itself. It is no more assailed by the 
fear of the loss of time nor of space as the 
Antaryamin in the soul possesses the totality 
of boA. 


Bhakti is greater than Muktij 

The true Bhakta does not desire liberation 
(mukti). He desires to enjoy the Divine 
eternally. The intense moment moves on 
eternally. This enjoyment is definitely superior 
to release from the cycle of births and deaths. 
The Bhagavata purana and the Holy Mother 
celebrate Bhakti as the fifth Purushartha 
(the goal of life). The classical four are 
Dharma (righteous life), Artha (means for 
satisfaction of enjoyments), Kama (recognition 
of a place for legitimate pleasures) and Moksha 
(release). The eternal intense present of Bhakti 
moves on eternally, not caring for the cessation 
of births but intensely intent on enjoying the 
Lord and serving Him in Man, 

Western Parallels 

In the West the first who spoke of the eternal 
present as the choice of the Divine, was St. 
Augustine, one of the greatest pillars of early 
Christianity. “Lord, your today, it is eternity. 
From the high tower of eternity, always present, 
God precedes all past time and dominates 
all future. In this eternity ‘nothing happens', 
on the contrary, everything is present. Therein 
the bosom of this eternity, reigns permanence, 
beatitude and immutable present”. {Confes¬ 
sions, XI, 13). 

Mcister Eckhart, the German mystic was the 
next to exalt the divine quality of the eternal 
present; “To say that God created the world 
yesterday or tomorrow would be foolishness, 
for God created the world and everything in it 
in the one present Now. Indeed, time that 
has been past for a thousand years is as present 
and near to God as the time that now is”. 

Soren Kierkegard, the Danish mystic gets 
the third place in the hierarchy of the prophets 
of the eternal present: “The instant is really the 
decision of eternity. The divine decision which 
is unique and without equal, though realising 
itself in time, becomes precisely the instant. 
Where an occasion and its effect tally as in the 
case of the cry in the desert and its echo, there 
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the instant does not appear, but its souvenir 
glues itself in the eternity of the instant. The 
instant is born rightly of the rapport of the 
eternal decision with its unparalleled unique¬ 
ness”. 

Many more master-minds of the West 
meditated on the quality of the eternal present. 
Limitation of space advises us to be brief. 

In the beginning of this essay we said that 
God (and His Grace) is both eternity and Pre¬ 
sence (Satbhava). In His eternal present, 


the eternal can be adjective and the present 
noun. It can be also vice-versa. The eternal 
is present in us, in spite of our feeling ourselves 
to be fleeting, fugitive, temporal. Can our 
temporality catch up with the eternal? All 
that we can answer is by another question: 
can our temporality exist without participation 
with the eternal? Can the time of the watch 
exist without the sun who has no watch? Our 
fleeting moments have their roots in Eternity. 
The Eternal which is present in us invites us to 
make our present eternal. This we can, as the 
cup of Grace always overflows. 


He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman. Perfection is a state of 
mind, not contingent on change of time or place. It is an experience of the 
present, not a prophecy of the future. Temporal distinctions do not apply 
to it, but if any temporal terms are to be used, they will be words like ‘now’, 
‘presently’. ‘When all desires that dwell in the human heart are cast away, 
then a mortal becomes immortal and (even) here he attaineth to Brahman’. 
Freedom is not a future state on whose coming we wait in expectation. It is 
life in the spirit, in God who is the Foundation and power of life. 

Is Moksha or liberation life with the Supreme Person whom we love 
and worship in this life? Is it personal immortality with absolute likeness 
to God in the world of Brahma? Is it an impersonal absorption in the Divine 
Transcendent? All these views are to be found in the Upanishads. There 
are four aspects of release distinguished as samipya or intimacy with the Divine, 
sarupya or sadharmya, similarity of nature with the Divine, reflecting His 
glory, salokya or conscious co-existence with the Divine in the same world, 
and sayujya or communion with the Divine bordering on identity. 

There are certain general characteristics of the state of Moksha or freedom. 
It is conceived as freedom from subjection to time. As birth and death are 
the symbols of time, life eternal or Moksha is liberation from births and deaths. 
It is the fourth state of consciousness beyond the three worlds, what the 
Bhagavadgita calls paramant brahma or br^ma-nirvana. It is freedom from 
subjection to the law of Karma. The deeds, good or bad, of the released 
cease to have any effect on him. Even as a horse shakes its mane, the liberated 
soul shakes off his sin; even as the moon comes out entire after having suffered 
an eclipse from Rahu, so does the liberated individual free himself from mortal 
bondage. His works consume themselves like a reed stalk in the fire. As 
water does not stop on the lotus leaf, works do not cling to him. Works have 
a meaning only for a self-centred individual. Liberation is the destruction 
of bondage, which is the product of ignorance. Ignorance is destroyed by 
knowledge and not by works. Freedom is not a created evtity; it is the result 
of recognition. 


S. Radhakri»inan. 



The Place of Individual Effort and 
Divine Grace in Moulding Our Lives 


SWAM! BHASHYANANDA 

(Self-effort and Grace are but the obverse, and reverse of the same coin of spiritual 
fulfilment, says Swami Bhashyananda, Head of the Vedanta Centre, Chicago. When we 
practise various disciplines like Japa, meditation, study of the scriptures and selfless 
work, we come to realize that nothing gets done without His will. Then the aspirant 
surrenders himself to His grace. The ego being abolished, the distinction between grace 
and self-effort also vanishes and one becomes aware of an integral divine movement.) 


Of all the factors which play a prominent 
part in building up religious and spiritual life, 
none is so powerful as divine grace. There is 
another important factor which is connected to 
divine grace, and that is the individual or self- 
effort. But there are misconceptions and wrong 
notions about their understanding, both indi¬ 
vidually and together. In the following article 
we will try to discuss their individual traits, 
their inseparable connection, and ultimately 
their identity. 

It has been accepted by those who study 
human nature that human beings should aspire 
toreach the highest values by hrst understanding 
them, then trying to practise those laws which 
govern the behaviour that leads towards the 
highest ideals, and ultimately in experiencing 
them. In understanding these laws three tests 
have been given by the teachers of the past. The 
first is the scriptures, “Sastra”; the second 
is reason, “Yukti”; and the third is experience 
or “Anubhava”. All these three tests and 
their application for reaching the highest values 
are important. No one can be neglected 
in favour of one or two others. If we depend 
entirely on the scriptures as the guiding principle 
without taking the help of reason and the 
experience of individuals or groups of individuals 
from the past, scriptural study alone has a 
tendency to take us to dogmasjand creeds. 
V.K. ?a-XII *82-4 


In choosing the highest values, two principles 
play a very important part: the ascent of 
man and thedescentof God, or a higher power. 
One requires self-effort and the other implies 
divine grace. A great deal of confusion is 
present in individual and social life when we 
try to apply these two principles. They tend 
to two extremes, with one view saying that 
everything is attainable by self-effort; on the 
contrary, the other view says that nothing can 
be achieved without the grace of God. Now 
it will be discovered on analyzing the 
subject, that both these extreme views are 
erroneous. It has been found that although 
those who depend entirely upon self-effort do 
try sincerely to develop themselves on ethical 
grounds, they land in constant struggle, ulti¬ 
mately discovering that they are surrounded 
by infinite drawbacks, and become discouraged, 
The mind is disturbed and is in constant flux 
and there is no inner peace at all. In the 
end they give up the struggle. Reliance 
on the grace of God alone makes us aware 
of the fact that our minds are sinful, nothing 
can be done by us. We then end in be¬ 
lieving what the church or the temple 
dictates to us through the priests, thinking 
that God’s grace is coming to us through 
their words, and that this will .do the rest of 
the work. Thus we find that both self-effort 
and divine grace are necessary together to 
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guide the ship of our life across the ocean 
of struggles. 

Sri Ramakrishna divided human beings into 
four classes. First, Baddha, the bound souls. 
They are the individuals entangled with the 
world and apparently satisfied with the worldly 
life. They do not think of such powers as 
God or spiritual values.* 'Through repeated 
suffering of manyjbirths the veil of ignorance 
becomes thin, and the potential divinity within 
allows a glimpse of the inner light. One then 
enters the second class, that of the spiritual 
seeker, Mumukshu. His mind gradually turns 
inwards from the outer world. Such a person 
begins to question the material values and 
probes deep into the facts of experiences such 
as birth, death, old age, and disease.^ He 
then asks the questions: “Who am I?", 
“What values am I pursuing?”, “What is 
my ultimate destiny?” and begins with self¬ 
effort consisting of study of the scriptures, 
receiving help from the teacher, and under his 
guidance and inspiration makes an effort and 
ultimately attains freedom. Then he is called 
Mukta, freed while living. This is the third 
class. There is a fourth class of those born 
perfect as a result of effort and grace in previous 
lives. Apparently they are not seen needing 
any self-effort. Their spiritual disciplines are 
meant to set an example. 

We belong to the class of Mumukshusor 
spiritual aspirants. Otherwise we should not 
be interested in religion, prayer, meditation 
or higher life. We must make efforts to practise 
discipline. This is called the spiritual path 
discussed by all teachers of religion in all 
religions. We find this path mentioned in the 
Sermon on the Mount in the Christian scriptures, 
the teachings of the prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Koran, the Dhammapada, the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, etc. Christ 
says that mere invocation of the Lord’s name 
will not ^ve salvation. A genuine spiritual 
aspirant must practise what is taught to him. 
He compare a true spiritual aspirant to the 
“houw built on a rock.”’ The prophets 


and saints have emphasized the practice of 
spiritual disciplines, in the absence of which 
no spiritual experience is possible. They them¬ 
selves practised these disciplines and showed 
it through their practical lives. Religion )is 
not a mere belief in dogmas, creeds, and rituals. 
It is more than the study of scriptures and 
observances of moral laws, mechanical prayer 
or rituals. The goal of religion is the discovery 
of man’s potential divinity and application of 
this knowledge to daily actions. Rituals, 
prayers, acceptance of creeds, and the scriptural 
studies are mere helps; by themselves they 
cannot prove that the world and its -experience 
is insubstantial and God alone is real. Spiritual 
discipline and experience alone bring us faith, 
conviction and light, and solve our problems.'* 
Practice of spiritual discipline and individual 
effort are necessary for such an experience. 
We must be earnest and sincere and whole¬ 
heartedly practise these spiritual disciplines. 

We shall now discuss some of the important 
spiritual disciplines emphasized by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and the Holy Mother, who are the 
greatest teachers of our age. They put their 
stress on the goal of life. According to them, 
the seeker must remember that the aim of life 
is to realize God and remain attuned to Him 
steadfastly, with one's mind to God and hands 
to work. One should overcome the selfish 
and worldly desires that are created by 
ignorance, and manifest the divine nature 
which is the goal. This divine experience 
should be applied to daily duties. Then only 
can we enjoy peace and freedom in the world. 
We must remember that God is our own and 
that there is an eternal relationship [between 
God and us. The question crops up here: 
“If God is our own, why should we make 
an effort to realize Him?” The preparation 
to have this firm faith with the understanding 
that God is ou^ own, itself involves effort. It 
comes out of our effort. The real faith is 
based upon spiritual experience. God is real 
in proportion to the intimacy of one’s feeling 
for Him. He who is really eager to cross the 
ocean of life will ultimately break the bondage 
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of birth and death. No one will be able to 
stop him. Like a man who knows that the 
adjacent room contains a heap of gold, he will 
try his level best, with all the means at his 
command, to enter the room and possess the 
gold. Sincerity and earnestness arc essential. 
If we are half-hearted or lukewarm in our 
efforts we will not be able to reach the goal. 

Now, three important disciplines to be 
practised regularly, according to Sri Rama- 
krishna and thfe Holy Mother, are meditation, 
study, and selfless work, like the performance of 
one’s duties, surrendering the results at the 
feet of God.5 In such practice we should 
not lose heart or yield to despondency, the 
worst enemy of spiritual life. The ebb tide is 
bound to be followed by the flow tide. Eddies 
and whirlpools are part and parcel of the river, 
but after passing through them, we can reach 
the other shore where we will not be affected 
by eddies and whirlpools. Shraddha, faith, is 
a solid foundation on which the whole spiritual 
quest has to be based. Purity is another very 
important factor for which one has to work. 
Onehastokeep one’s body and mind undefiled. 
It is a practice common to all spiritual aspirants. 
The two central requirements for purity are 
the discrimination between the real and the 
unreal and the giving up of the unreal. Humi¬ 
lity is another important factor needed to 
acquire the grace of God. Humility should 
not be mistaken for politeness or courtesy. 
They are artificial means and devices to eli¬ 
minate upleasant situations. A spineless man 
is good for nothing.® True humility is 
based upon spiritual perception. Through 
spiritual discipline one sees that God dwells 
in all, in the persecuted, in the oppressed, in 
the lowly, in the poor. This realization makes 
one truly humble. One respects all, unin¬ 
fluenced by their scholarship or social status 
or economic position. 

Solitude is still another factor recommended 
for spiritual seekers. The mind with which 
we work towards our spiritual goal requires 
strength and depth. Restlessness and fickle¬ 


ness can be easily overcome with the help of 
solitude. Then only it is possible for us to 
live in society and face problems with calmness 
and ease. Solitude can be practised every 
day in one’s own house or room. One has to 
be very particular about intimacy with worldly 
and selfish people. Their intimacy will stimu¬ 
late worldly instincts. We have thus to pro¬ 
mote and cultivate holy company to stimulate 
spiritual aspiration. In the company of the 
holy, noble, and truthful, one feels inner peace. 
They are not absent from the world, but they 
have to be found out. God has never left the 
world. Most of us have no capacity to 
recognize the holy.’ We have to avoid 
so-called healers and miracle-mongers. They 
may have started with sincerity, but they 
have been wandering away from the truth. They 
make the holy principles cheap and enter 
into business. Christ warns us against this 
cheap tendency in spiritual aspirants.® 

Among the three disciplines practised by 
Sri Ramakrishna and Holy Mother, meditation 
and its predecessor, Japam, are common to all 
Hindu mystics. Beginners practise these two 
together at first. Finally Japam ends 
in meditation and meditation in experience. 
The same is true about the symbol to be medi¬ 
tated upon. It can be the personal God or the 
universal intelligence. It is difficult for the 
beginner to meditate on the impersonal spirit, 
so the Hindu saints have recommended and 
prescribed the personal God or God-man as 
the fittest symbol for meditation. They are 
concrete manifestations of Brahman, the 
absolute truth. If we meditate on the personal 
aspect of God with love and single-mindedness, 
we will develop the capacity through deepening 
our inner life to see the impersonal truth in 
that very personal aspect. We should not 
allow ourselves to be troubled by a few disturb¬ 
ances or inequities within and around us, for 
they come and go and finally disappear. If we 
make a persistent and steady effort, ail the 
inequities and individual and social problems 
will be ironed out and a proper attitude will 
be created to understand them in their proper 
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perspective, so that in the long run they will 
not be problems at all. Christ's saying in this 
connection is very important. He said, “The 
poor ye have always with you; but me ye have 
not always,’’® The problem of poverty 
appears to the mind of the devotee who has 
ego and wants to do something to satisfy the 
ego. When the ego is illumined, then the 
problem also changes; it does not disturb 
the mind then. Dedicated devotees work for 
the sake of the Lord. Spiritual thoughts 
will awaken by constantly thinking of God. 
Without inner purity one cannot easily meditate. 
Japa or repetition of the name or word of God 
purifies the mind and creates inner calmness 
and leads us to a meditative temperament. 
God’s name is considered to be very powerful 
in gathering the scattered mind, thus leading 
us from a lesser strength to a higher strength. 
Though in the beginning Japam may sound dry, 
God’s presence has to be felt hidden inside, 
in His name. As the wind blows away the 
clouds, God’s name blows away the cloud 
of worldliness. Then only the mind will be 
steadfast. The natural tendency of the mind is 
to be drawn to the world. Japam directs it 
inward. The Holy Mother, Sarada Devi, 
performed Japam every day fifteen to twenty 
thousand times to set an example to the 
devotees. 

Thus we discover that self-effort, which is so 
important, leads to self-surrender. No spiritual 
experience is possible without complete self- 
effacement. Ego separates man from God. A 
thread cannot be passed through the eye of a 
needle as long as the tiniest fibre sticks out. 
Ego is involved in all conscious actions as 
well as in spiritual practices such as prayer, 
meditation, and austerities. At the end of 
prayer and meditation and spiritual practices, 
one realizes that God is still far away. Then 
we surrender ourselves to God and seek His 
mercy. After self-effort we realize that God 
cannot be realized through self-effort alone. 
Self-surrender to the universal soul or God is 
essential. Then follows the divine grace 
through this seif-surrender ”, ”, 


Grace is the descent of God. It is a mystery 
to the finite mind. The finite mind asks ques¬ 
tions: “What is it?’’, “Who obtains it?’’, 
“He dwells in heaven—how can we get it 
here?” “Why does one obtain grace and 
others not?” Now these questions can be 
answered from two points of view. From the 
point of view of the dualist who believes in a 
personal God, such grace comes from the 
personal God. He dwells in a place called 
Heaven. He showers His grace upon devotees 
who believe in Him. We do not understand the 
law according to which He showers His grace, 
with our finite mind. It is like a piece of 
candy given by a child. Sometimesf he refuses 
this gift to one, sometimes happily he gives it 
to another. There may be a law behind it 
but we do not know. It may be that we have 
performed austerities and disciplines in previous 
lives and we are reaping the fruits in this life. 
On the contrary, according to the nondualist 
who believes in a universal intelligence 
over which Maya puts a veil, a bit of intelli¬ 
gence is identified with our mind and we call 
it ego and self-effort. Knowledge removes the 
veil and then one becomes a channel of total 
intelligence. The individual self disappears. 
This is the descent of God, or grace. We are 
made to overflow with divine grace. God or 
the universal intelligence is like a magnet— 
when we remove the dirt from our hearts, 
the magnet of God naturally attracts us. God 
can also be compared to a wind; when we 
mend the hole in the sail, our sailboat moves 
by the wind. Make the effort and you 
will realize grace. If we wish to cross a river 
we must pray, sitting on its bank. We shall 
be taken across in the proper time. This 
question can arise. If everything happens at 
the proper time, where does God’s grace come 
in? The answer is that one must sit with 
a fishing rod if one wants to catch fish 

In spiritual ptogress God makes us work a 
bit, and then He does the rest. We must take 
the first step, then He comes ten steps. This 
point is beautifully brought out in the Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna through the parable of 
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the cow which is tethered by a rope ten feet long. 
When she finishes eating the grass within her 
reach, the length of the rope is increased to 
twenty feet.*^ There is obviously no 
conflict between self-effort and divine grace. 
Though we realize the fruit through the grace, 
self-effort yet adds something to it. There is 
a great joy in getting the result in the form of 
grace after putting in our own effort also. A 
mango tastes very delicious in season. Though 
we can eat mango out of season it is not so 
delicious. A person can enjoy inherited wealth, 
but that enjoymnt is tenfold if he earns it 
with his own effort. Thus we find in conclusion 
that there is one process apparently divided 
into two sections, one called self-effort and the 
other divine grace. When this divine grace 
is realized we say that nothing is possible 
without the grace of the Lord. The effort 
made previously merges into the total realiza¬ 
tion called grace. 
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See and feel God’s grace. AH else is vain. “The Self is not known 
through the study of the scriptures, nor through subtlety of the intellect, nor 
through much learning. Whom the Self chooses, by him is he attained.” 
And It is when His grace descends that infinite knowledge unfolds. Then 
one no longer cares for the study of the scriptures. Direct knowledge is one 
thing and “book” knowledge is another. This, however, does not mean that 
one should give up the study of the scriptures; for, as Sri Ramakrishna used to 
say, “The fan is needed until the spring breeze blows.” 

Be merged in God. Dive deep. God is not a mere word to be uttered. 
He is the Reality to be attained. Attain Him even in this very life. There is 
no other way to cross this vast desert of worldliness, the abode of suffering 
and death. Nothing other than devotion to God can bring peace to the 
arid heart. 


—SWAMI PREMANANDA 



Grace Alone Abides 

SWAMI SIDDHINATHANANDA 

# 

{Swami Siddhimthananda of Sri Ramakrisima Ashrama, Calicut. Kerala, who 
has a number of thoughtful philosophic books and articles in English and Malayalam 
to his credit, derives in this article an equation linking selj-effort and grace. What is 
taken to be self-effort when the individual ego is raw. becomes self-effort abetted by 
grace when the ego ripens, and vanishes in grace] when the ego is completely effaced. He 
presents a bouquet of incidents from the Itihasas and Puranas to illustrate this 
transmutation.) 


Grace versus self-effort has been a problem 
puzzling the philosophers down the ages and 
it promises to remain so for all time. For, it 
is a problem that cannot be solved by philoso¬ 
phers. Each man has to find his own solution 
through age and experience. By the time one 
withdraws from the fighting front, others 
join the battle. It is a fight between the raw man 
and the mature man. As Emerson puts it, 
every man is a socialist in the morning and 
conservative in the evening. The very fact 
that man is mortal is proof positive that self¬ 
effort is fighting a losing battle, for no man 
willingly surrenders the breath of life. Only 
a man of age and exprience can have this view 
of life. A young man, with warm blood rush¬ 
ing through his veins, is sure to contradict this. 
But life being a one-way traffic, he also in the 
evening of his life, will concede that self-effort 
is limited in scope and that there is something 
beyond man directing his destinies. And 
do we have any hand in coming into this world, 
or any choice regarding the circumstances? 
If we have no voice in the matter of entry into 
and exit from this world, what are we to make 
of man’s claim to supremacy? 

If ultimately self-effort is a sinking ship, 
pray, why is man set to sail in it? The ultimate 
answer to the question is that it is God’s sweet 
will. But that will need not be capricious. 
True, He is the Master and Captain of the ship. 


He has assigned to each of the crew a certain 
duty. In order that each may perform his 
allotted duty and feel a sense of participation 
in the expedition, each is given a sense of free¬ 
dom. A sense of freedom and accountability 
is essential to keep man on the right course. 
Finally we will find that even that sense of 
freedom is a gift of God. When that sense 
dawns, one will find that grace and self-effort 
are not contradictory but complementary. 
This is a lesson that each man has to learn for 
himself. 

There are innumerable instances to illustrate 
the supermacy of grace in our ancient lore. 
In fact, the main theme of our epics is a struggle 
between these two forces—the Devas represent¬ 
ing grace, and the demons self-effort. Very often, 
the Devas are no better than their rivals and 
yet we find the Devas gaining final victory. 
How do they accomplish it? Not through 
their own power. When they are thoroughly 
beaten by the demons, they run to Vaikuntha 
and seek the Lord’s grace and succour. The 
Lord helps them. The demons, on the other 
hand, will never invoke the aid of any divine 
agency. They may propitiate the gods [to 
attain prowess; for the rest, they rely on them¬ 
selves. And that is why, in spite of their 
great achievements, they finally fail. 

The Devas also learnt their lesson through 
bitter experience. Long, long ago, Brahman 
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won a battle for the Devas against the Asuras. 
The Devas took the credit for themselves. 
In order to teach them the truth. Brahman 
appeared before them as an incomprehensible 
spirit. The Devas were flabbergasted at this 
apparition. They deputed their leaders Fire and 
Air to find out what the strange phenomenon 
was. Both tried and failed. Then Indra, their 
iiing himself went forth, whereupon the spirit 
disappeared without vouchsafing even an inter¬ 
view. He then saw a charming maiden, 
Uma, the daughter of Mount Himavan. He 
asked her about the spirit and she instructed 
him that it was Brahman and that it was His 
victory they were gloating over. The Devas 
learnt their lesson. 

The main message of the Mahabharata is the 
ultimate victory of grace. The great ep.c is 
also known as Jaya, Victory. Victory of 
what? Victory of grace over human boast 
and ambition. Of the two contending fac¬ 
tions, the Kauravas relied on their superior 
force in men, material and leadership to crush 
their cousins. The Pandavas, though outnum¬ 
bered on every count, had Krishna as their 
guide and God. The final advice that Krishna 
gave to Arjuna in the Gita was to take refuge 
in Him leaving behind everything else. The 
Pandavas followed His advice and won the war. 
It was a victory of divine grace over material 
might. 

Kama's is a typical instance. Born as the 
son of the Sun God by Kunti, brought up as 
the offspring of an obscure equestrian, well 
accomplished in the art of war, befriended by 
Duryodhana and crowned King of Anga by 
him, noble and generous to a fault, Kama 
declined the call of Krishna to follow Him to 
join his brothers. Kama rose to the highest 
pinnacle of human glory. Arjuna would not 
have been a match for him at the human level. 

► Kama set more store by manly dignity than 
divine dispensation and met with a cruel fate. 

{ Sanjaya who regularly reported to Dhrita- 

I rashtra the progress of the war, on the last day 
burst into the king's presence wailing wildly 


and announced the death of Salya and 
Duryodhana. In that connection Sanjaya 
makes this statement: 

T think fate is all powerful; human effort 
is of no avail. Bhishma, Drona, Kama, 
all as powerful as Indra, have been 
destroyed by the Pandavas.’ 

{MM. Salya 1.17) 

A scene during the war: Drona was done 
to death. Vyasa wandered into the warfield. 
Arjuna asked of him: ‘I aim my arrows at the 
enemies. I find a shining person, with a trident 
in hand striding ahead of my arrows. Which¬ 
ever way he turns, the enemies get killed. 
People think 1 killed them. He does the 
killing and 1 follow him. He shines like the 
sun; he does not touch the ground. The 
trident never leaves his hand; thousands of 
tridents issue from the one in his hand. Pray, 
tell me, who is that person?’ Vyasa said; 
‘He is the great god Sankara. Take refuge in 
Him. But for His grace, who can ever dream 
of routing the army led by Aswatthama, 
Kama and Kripa? Prostrate before Him, 
O Arjuna.’ Thus Arjuna had a vivid vision 
of the Gita instruction;— 

‘Be thou an instrument of Mine, ■ 

O Arjuna’. 

On the battle-field Arjuna became bewildered 
and took refuge at Krishna's feet and sought 
His advice. Though Arjuna said, ‘Guide me 
who has taken refuge in thee’, he added: 
‘I will not fight’. The ego gets a severe jolt 
in the face of death and destruction; yet, it 
is struggling to keep up its identity. It is the 
ego’s resistance to the operation of God’s 
will that is at the root of all worry and pain 
for man. After prolonged counselling, Krishna 
finally said: ‘Abandon all duties: take 
refuge in Me. I assure you your salvation. 
Grieve not.’ The human ego was eliminated 
and the divine Will took possession of him. 
Arjuna said, ‘O Lord, by Your grace, my con¬ 
fusion is gone, i have got back the memory 
of my true being. My doubts have been 
dispelled. I will do Your bidding.’ 
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A Western thinker has said: ‘When 1 
thought of my T’, I found it ail negative, a 
minus (-), 1 crossed it with God's T’, and 
then It became positive, a plus (+) and a 
cross ( f).’ Then man finds his proper place 
and the purpose of his life. 

In the Ramayana we find Ravana trying his 
level best or worst to thwart the divine dis¬ 
pensation and meeting his dismal doom. 

Now to come to the Bhagavata; Narada, 
the celestial sage, the inspirer of Valmiki and 
Vyasa, the guru of Prahlada and Dhruva, and 
the disciple of Sanatkumara—a sage with 
wide and mature wisdom, tells Vyasa while 
recounting his early life as the son of a maid¬ 
servant (Bh, 1.6.7.); ‘The world is like a wooden 
doll in the hands of God.’ {Bh. I. 6.7) 

When Kunti met her kinsmen at Samanta- 
panchaka after the war and bewailed her 
fate during the dark days, Vasudeva, her brother 
and Krishna’s father, said to her: ‘Dear 
sister, blame not us, poor puppets in the hands 
of God. The world is in His hands and it 
moves according to His wish or is driven 
accordingto His will.’— {Bh.X. 82.21). Vasudeva 
knew what he was talking about and was not 
parroting any pious platitude. 

Once while Arjuna was at Dwaraka, a 
Brahmin, whose eight children had died soon 
after birth, came to Krishna with the dead 
body of the ninth child and abused Krishna, 
for, according to him, his children died because 
the ruler was unjust and incompetent. Hearing 
this, Aijuna made a promise to save the next 
issue, failing which he vowed to burn himself 
to death. Though the Brahmin was sceptical 
about Aijuna’s competence, he accepted the 
latter’s word and informed him when the time 
for the next delivery arrived, Aijuna took all 
precautions. To the discomfiture of Arjuna 
and the grief of the Brahmin couple, the child 
disappeared the moment it was bom. Aijuna 
searched in hell and in heaven in vain. True 
to his word, he was about to enter the fire, when 
Krishna came along and took him to Vaikuntha, 


where they were cordially received by Vishnu. 
Vishnu presented to them all the lost sons of the 
Brahmin. They returned to Dwaraka with the 
boys and restored them to their parents. Seeing 
the splendour of the world of Vishnu, Arjuna 
was struck with wonder and he felt the little 
freedom that man has, fs all due to Krishna’s 
grace. {Bh. X. 89.63) 

Kamsa commissioned Akrura to fetch Krishna 
and Rama to Mathura in order to destroy them 
by some stratagem, Akrura said: ‘O King, 
your plot to foil fate is all right; but be equani- 
mous in success or failure, for the fruit is 
provided by fate.’ {Bh. X. 36.38) , 

Bhishma, the great grandsire was lying on 
the bed of arrows on the battlefield awaiting 
the sun’s north-west journey. The Pandavas 
and Krishna visited him,' He looked at the 
Pandavas and bewailed their fate. He said: 
‘The King is the embodiment of virtue. Bhima 
is wielding the mace. Arjuna, the wielder of 
the Gandhiva bow is the archer, Krishna is the 
guide—yet what a lot of misery!’ {Bh. 1.9.15) 

Bhishma concludes therefrom that it is all 
the work of Kala, another name for fate. 

Arjuna had a very humiliating experience of 
the futility of his exertions bereft of Krishna’s 
protecting hand while escorting the Yadava 
women through the desert after the total 
slaughter of their menfolk. The killer of 
Bhishma and Kama was overpowered by cow¬ 
herds and all the women were carried away. 
He reported his experience to Yudhishthira: 
‘O King, 1 am deprived of the presence of 
that great Man, my beloved friend and guide, 
and my heart is empty. As I was crossing 
the sandy wastes leading the wives of that 
Miracle Man, I was overpowered as a weak 
woman by worthless cattle-drivers.’(BA, 1.15.20) 

Kama, who was keeping away from the 
battlefield during Bhishma’s generalship due 
to personal pique, stole a visit atfnight to the 
lone hero lying on the bed of arrows. On 
being saluted by Kama, the grandsire received 
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him warmly and advised him to get reconciled 
with his brothers, the Pandavas. Then the wise 
man told his proud and noble grandson: ‘O 
noble one, it is not possible to foil fate by 
human exertions,’ (M.Bh. Bhisma-122. 20). 
Kama expressed his assent thus: ‘Who can hope 
to undo fate by self-effort?’ {Ibid 122. 27) 

As long as the ego rules the roost, it sets at 
naught grace. When the ego gets hard knocks 
and gets humbled, it accepts the need of grace. 
When the ego is at its wits end, it cries, ‘Thy 
will, be done’. First it is grace versus self- 
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effort next grace and self-effort, the final 
stage is grace and grace alone. 

Bbishma tells Yudhishthira: ‘In case you 
come across at any time what is called self¬ 
effort, you will find on deeper inquiry that 
self-effort also is rooted in grace’. 

(M.Bh. Santi. 177. 13) 
These are the words of wisdom from the 
wisest of men. Yes. self-effort also is a form 
of grace, for who is free to be free but God? 

It is His writ that runs through the entire 
universe. 


The most, important aim in spiritual life is the attainment of God's grace. 
The breeze of grace is always blowing; unfurl your sails. Give up worldly 
enjoyments and completely resign yourself to the Lord. You cannot love 
God and the world at the same time. If you want God, shun temporal pleasures. 
Ask yourself: “What is it 1 want? Do I want this fleeting life of transient 
pleasures, or do 1 want the eternal bliss of everlasting life?” 

When a man has renounced all worldly cravings and regards God as his 
own, God is very near. Such a man binds God to him with the fetters of love. 

Think of Him as your very own. Pray to Him. “Lord, reveal yourself to 
me!” God cannot remain unmoved by the pleas of such a devotee. He 
hastens to him and takes him in His arms. Oh, how inexpressible is that joy! 
How boundless that bliss! Only he can know who has had that experience, 
compared to which all worldly pleasures seem insipid and worthless. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say: “He who has given up sense-enjoyments 
for God’s sake has already covered three parts of the journey. Is it easy to 
renounce bodily cravings? Only if one has God’s grace and has practised 
severe spiritual disciplines in past lives, can he have the strength to renounce 
the world in this life. Purify your mind so that no worldly desire can arise in it. 

—SWAMI Brahmananda. 
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The Concept of Divine Grace in Advaita 

Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 

{Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Retired Director of the Department of Philosophy of the 
Madras University and a prolific writer on Advaita, removes in this article the cobwebs 
of popular misunderstanding that there is no place for a Personal God, and so for Divine 
Grace, in Advaita. The Jiva and Brahman are one in the sense in which the ware and 
the ocean are the same, but it is the wave that belongs to the ocean and not the other 
way. When the Jiva attains Divine grace his individuality is lost in the unitive experience). 


livaranugrahad era pumsdm advaita-vdsand 
mahdbhaya-paritrdnam dvitrdndm upajdyate. 

“It is by the grace of God alone that the 
inclination towards Advaita can arise 
in two or three which will save one from 
the great fear {samsdra}." 

It will be clear from this verse that divine 
grace is necessary for turning towards Advaita. 
Those who criticise Advaita saying that there 
is no place for God in it, do not understand 
what Advaita stands for. Advaita means 
non-duality. This is the supreme Truth, But 
from our standpoint which is that of the relative, 
there is duality—in fact language is possible 
only in the realm of duality. In this realm we 
cannot but resort to Isvara and by His grace 
come to know His profound and true Self, 
the Self of all, the Self beyond duality and 
difference. 

In the sphere of duality differences are 
recognised—difference between God and souls, 
difference between one soul and another. For 
those not acquainted with the graded approach 
to deeper understanding of the cosmic and 
individual stages towards the plenary Reality, 
it would be worth noting that from our ordinarily 
dualistic standpoint there are three stages 
leading from the gross to the subtle. The 
stages, as is well known, are both subjective 
and cosmic. 


In the subjective aspect there are three forms 
in which the Self appears: in the form of 
Vaisvdnara, which pertains to the state of 
waking, there is commerce with gross objects; 
Taijasa is the name of the Self in dream. It 
is so named because it illumines the internal 
world without the normal means of experi¬ 
encing objects such as sense organs etc. Prdjfia is 
the Self of the sleep state which is consciousness 
devoid of distinctions. But even here ignorance 
still prevails. The conception which indicates 
the absolute Self, untouched by ignorance 
and its products, is Turiya. No word can 
really express the Self, and so it is indicated 
by the expression Caturtha, the Fourth—not 
in number as contrasted from the other three 
but as beyond them. The non-absolute forms 
of the Self, Vaisvdnara, (Visva), Taijasa and 
Prdjfia, have their own names but not the 
absolute Reality which is just symbolically 
referred to as Caturtha, the Fourth or Turiya. 
It is the fourth in the sense that it is the basis of 
the three other states which could not even 
appear but for it. The Turiya or Caturtha, is not 
Vaisvdnara, which is conscious of appearances 
such as external objects; it is not Taijasa, 
which is conscious of objects appearing inter¬ 
nally; it is not a form of the Self which is aware 
of a state betwetn waking and dream; it is 
not the massed, distinctionless consciousness 
of the state of sleep; it is unseeable and not 
amenable to empirical usage. It is beyond the 
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reach of thought and word. The stages of 
being and experiences may appear to alternate 
but this Turiya remains unchanging and is the 
one essence. It is pure knowledge devoid of 
distinctions, internal or external. In it there 
is no differentiation possible, it is the cessation 
of the pluralistic universe. It is peaceful 
{Santa), auspicious {siva\ and nondual (advaita). 
Thus is the Turiya to be known. 

From the cosmic aspect the seeming forms 
of the Self are known as Virdt, Hiranyagarbha 
and Isvara. Virdt is the full-blown stage of the 
universe comparable to the world in the noon¬ 
time glare. Hiranyagarbha is called the subtle 
vesture, the thread-self, being identified with 
individualities and appropriating all of them. 
It is compared to the world in twilight where 
the distinctions are vaguely perceivable. Here 
the form of the Self is invested with the subtle 
bodies of all. Being the seed of the universe 
it attains the stage comparable to the tender 
sprout, it is the sprout of the spheres. Hvara 
is the progenitor of the world. He is endowed 
with attributes. Mdyd seems to be His instru¬ 
ment, mdyd being illusion, the nature of which 
is indeterminable {anirvacaniya). Thus livara 
is mistaken for Brahman itself, but this cannot 
be, because Brahman is beyond all and is under¬ 
stood as such, once mdyd has been conquered 
by knowledge. Brahman is comparable to 
Turiya. In fact Turiya is merely another 
expression for Brahman. This does not mean 
that we must, or even can, reject the concept 
of God. The truth of Advaita teaching is 
that we are led from the limited idea of Divinity 
to the realisation of the true nature of God. 
By analysing the cosmic and the subjective stages 
of the Self, we come to understand that they 
go together and that there is no difference 
between them. The one stage from the indivi¬ 
dual point of view corresponds to the other in 
the cosmic view. All lead us to the understand¬ 
ing of the underlying unchanging Fourth, the 
distinctionless Brahman. 

The Brafunan-nature of the Self is realised 
through the implication of the Mcdid-vdkya 


'tat tvam asi\ ‘That thou art’. This identity 
realisation means that the individual is not, 
but that God is. 

It becomes clear now that only the most 
humble of bhaktas can realise this because in 
the case of him there is left, no more ego who 
could be conceited by thinking of his limited 
individuality as being God. There is a gross 
misconception about the teaching of the Mahd- 
vdkya. Our real identity is nothing but God. 
We as individuals have never been anything 
more than mere appearances to each other. 
Pure devotion means awareness that there is 
nothing but God. Even to think of ourselves 
as separate from Him or other than Him would 
imply God’s supremacy. So long, however, 
as there is perception of duality, the need for 
Hvara is essential. Devotion to Him and 
dependence on Divine grace is necessary. 
Where the /iva (individual) is acknowledged 
to appear separate from livara, worship of Him 
and service to His creatures have profound 
meaning. Selfless service and sincere worship 
evoke divine grace. Divine grace is not an 
assumption devised to comfort us; grace is a 
real link between our state of ignorance and 
the state of higher knowledge of the true goal. 
The more unselfish we are, all the more grace 
do we receive. Grace follows the law of 
Karma in that manner. 

When we are taught that livara is not the 
final goal, we need not feel deceived. God 
with attributes as seen from our finite perception 
is livara, the same God free from attributes 
is revealed as the supra-personal Brahman. 
Until we can transcend distinctions and duality 
we may visualise the Highest in any form and 
call it by any name. This has been taught to 
us by Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita: 

ye ’pyanyadevatdbhaktd 

yajante iraddhayd nvitdfy 
te ’pi mdm era kaunteya 
yajanti avidhipurvakam. 

“Even those who, devoted to other Gods, 
worship them with faith, worship Me 
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alone O son of Kunti, in ignorance.” 
{Bh. G. IX, 23) 

ye yathd mdm prapadymte 

tarns tathai *va bhajdmy aham 
mama vartmd 'nuvartante 

manusydh pdrtha sarvaiab 

“Howsoever men approach Me, even so do 
I reward them; My path do men follow in 
ail things, O son of Pftha!” {Bh. G. IV, 11) 

It is the same Divinity that responds to our 
level of understanding, through grace. 

Divine grace is what causes avatdras to 
descend, who, taking on apparent limitations 
come in our midst and promote the devotees 
spiritually, filling them with the power of 
deeper insight. We have examples in recent 
times of such divine descent in holy incarnations, 
who, though outwardly so different, teach the 
same eternal principles. One such avatdra 
is the dynamic Swami Vivekananda who 
pressed all his learning and scholarship to the 
service of the divine teaching of his illiterate 
Master, Sri Ramakrishna, the Saint of Dakshin- 
eshvar. By the grace of his great Guru, Swami 
Vivekananda could explain so lucidly: “There is 
therefore but one Atman, one Self, eternally 
pure, eternally perfect, unchangeable, unchang¬ 
ed; it has never changed, and all these various 
changes in the universe are but appearances in 
that one Self. 

“Upon it name and form have painted all 
these dreams; it is the form that makes the 
wave different from the sea. Suppose the wave 
subsides, will the form remain? No, it will 
vanish. The existence of the wave was entirely 
dependent upon the existence of the sea, but the 
existence of the sea was not at all dependent 
upon the existence of the wave. The form 
remains so long as the wave remains, but as 
soon as the wave leaves it, it vanishes, it cannot 
remain.” {Jftdna Yoga) 

Today, in our midst, the divine spiritual 
descent of Adi Sankara, the Sage of Kanci, 
confirms the same message of Swami Vivek¬ 


ananda, while interpreting Sankara’s Safpadi 
Stotra. I cannot but repeat myself here by quot¬ 
ing—not for the first time—the beautiful verse 
and His Holiness’s luminous explanation on it. 

Satyapi bheddpagame 

ndtha tavdham mdmakinastvam 
sdmudro hi tarangafy 

kvacana samudro na tdrangah. 

“Although difference has been removed, 
O Lord, I am Yours and You are not 
mine. Indeed the wave belongs to 
the ocean and never does the ocean 
belong to the wave.” 

“Although in the highest experience of 
knowledge the difference of jiva and Brahman 
is destroyed and whatever-there-is is the same 
highest Reality, yet so long as one remains in 
the empirical world, i.e,, till’the ultimate know¬ 
ledge dawns, the omnipotent Hvara who rules 
over all and the many jivas who have very 
little power, will appear as different. As 
long as this is so, it will be wrong for the jiva 
to claim identity with the all-powerful livara. 
If that were so, is Advaita wrong? If thus it 
be asked, we say ‘no’. If one is confused in 
this way the Acharya replies in a beautiful and 
lucid way. Are the ocean and its waves one 
or are they different? Looking at the surface 
they are different but if we go deep there is no 
difference, there are no waves at all. Similarly, 
if one goes inward, there will be not many 
jivas which are like waves and there will be only 
the ocean of the same non-dual supreme Self.” 

If we want a physical proof that there is 
grace we need only look to such Great Ones 
who are the embodiments thereof. Divine 
grace can come, in rare cases, in the form of 
sudden realisation of the Self as happened 
with Sri Ramana Maharshi, who was yet 
another beautiful and tender manifestation of 
divine compassion. He was Grace personified, 
the channel through which one could become 
free from limitation and individuality and 
through which one could gain the liberating 
knowledge of Brahmm-Atman. 



Rambles in Divine Grace 


SWAMI BUDHANANDA 

{'There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,’ sings the poet. Far greater is the thrill 
and the satisfaction when the rambles are through the Kalpataru forest of Divine Grace. 
Swami Budhananda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, New Delhi and a 
former Editor of The Vedanta Kesari, invites us to accompany him along some of the 
broad trails blazed in this primeval forest by Godmen like Jesus, Buddha. Sankara. 
Ramanuja and Ramakrishna. Why waste precious time counting the number of trees 
and their leaves when, carried on the shoulders of these giants, we can stretch out our 
hands and pluck the luscious fruits of ineffable Bliss!) 


I 

One day a disciple asked the Mother at 
Jayarambati, “Mother, how does one realise 
God? Worship, Japa, Meditation—do these 
help one?’ 

Mother: “None of these can help.’’ 

Disciple: “Then how does one get the 
vision of God?’’ 

Mother: “It is only through His Grace,’’* 

She however added, “But we must practise 
meditation and Japa. These remove the impuri¬ 
ties of the mind. One must practise spiritual 
disciplines such as worship and so forth. As 
one gets the fragrance of a flower by handling 
it, or as one gets the smell of sandalwood by 
rubbing it against a stone, in the same way 
one gets spiritual awakening by constantly 
thinking of God. But you can realise Him 
right now, if you become desireless.’’ 

It should startle nobody in the world if we 
confess that not even one person among a 
million spiritual aspirants is, strictly speaking, 
desireless. In other words, for realization 
of God or attainment of illumination he has 
need for Grace. 

On another occasion a disciple said to the 


Mother, ‘Mother, I have practised austerities 
and Japa so much, but I have not achieved 
anything.’ In reply the Mother said, ‘God 
is not like fish or vegetables that you can buy 
Him for a price.’^ 

A certain Sannyasin of the Ramakrishna 
Order had been practising austerities at the 
Manikarnika Ghat at Varanasi. When a 
disciple of the Mother was going to Calcutta, 
the monk told him, “Please ask the Mother 
when the grace of God will descend on me.’’ 
When the disciple communicated this to the 
Mother, she said in a serious tone, “Please 
write to him that there is no such rule that the 
grace of God will fall on one simply because one 
is practising austerities. In olden days Rishis 
practised austerities for thousands of years 
with their feet up and head down and lighted 
fire burning under them. Even then, only 
some of them received the grace of God.”^ 

Referring to one’s attaining spiritual 
realisation suddenly, the Mother said, 
“God has the nature of a child. One man 
does not ask for it, yet He gives it to him, 
whereas another man asks for it and God will 
not give it to him. It is all His whim.’’^ 

If God-child’s fanciful whim were the entire 
determining force behind this great spiritual 
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phenomenon of grace, then we could all as well 
have gone our indifferent, non-religious ways 
and left the God-child to go on with His 
whimsical pranks. 

But fortunately for all mankind there seems 
to be a spiritual law, howsoever undefined it 
may be, behind all the ‘whims’ of the ‘child’. The 
hint in regard to this law, if it can be called a law 
at all, because grace is said to be unconditioned 
and unconditional, comes to us from another 
conversation on record of the Holy Mother. 

Mother: “God has the nature of a child. 
Some beg but he does not give them, while 
others do not want, but He asks them to accept. 
Perhaps the latter had many meritorious acts 
to their credit in their past births. Therefore 
God’s grace descends on them.” 

Disciple: ‘ Then there is discrimination even 
in the grace of God?” 

Mother: “Yes, that’s true. Everything dep¬ 
ends upon Karma (one’s past actions). The 
moment one’s Karma comes to an end, one 
realises God. That is one’s last birth.”® 

Here we are reminded of the parable of 
Sri Ramakrishna about the man who practised 
the Savasadhana. He worshipped the Divine 
Mother in a deep forest. First he saw many 
terrible visions. Finally a tiger attacked and 
killed him. Another man, happening to pass 
by and seeing the approach of the tiger, had 
climbed a tree. Afterwards he got down and 
found all the arrangements for worship ready 
at hand. He performed some purifying cere¬ 
monies, and seated himself on the corpse. No 
sooner had he done a little Japa than the Divine 
Mother appeared before him and said: “My 
child, I am very much pleased with you. Accept 
a boon from Me.” He bowed low at the 
Lotus Feet of the Goddess and said: “May I ask 
You one question. Mother? I am speechless 
with amazement at Your action. The other 
man had worked so hard to get the ingredients 
for Your worship and tried to propitiate You 
for such a long time, but You didn’t condescend 
to show him Your favour. And I, who don’t 


know anything of worship, who have done 
nothing, who have neither devotion nor know¬ 
ledge nor love, and who haven’t practised any 
austerities, am receiving so much of Your 
Grace!” The Divine Mother said with a 
smile: “My child, you don’t remember Your 
previous births. For many births you tried to 
propitiate Me through austerities. As a result 
of those austerities all these things have come 
to hand, and you have been blessed with My 
Vision. Now ask Me your boon.”^ 

From what we have discusssed so far and in 
the light of this parable of Sri Ramakrishna 
one fact becomes absolutely clear, that the 
phenomenon of grace cannot at 'qll be 
understood except in reference to metem¬ 
psychosis, the law of transmigration of soul and 
rebirth. To be sure it is impossible to understand 
the movement of grace within the span of one 
birth ending in one death, with nothing before 
or after. 

II 

As long as we are identified with this psycho¬ 
physical organism and our very brain is tarnished 
with what Sri Krishna called moha-kalila. 
taint of delusion, and our very faculty of under¬ 
standing is conditioned by materiality, wc 
cannot understand grace. 

Even people considered highly religious by 
themselves and others are eloquent about the 
Lord’s wonderful grace when fortune smiles 
on them, they win law suits, daughters are 
happily married, sons become ‘A’ grade Govern¬ 
ment officers, and as a wind-fall they win a lot 
of money in State-conducted lotteries. They 
swim in tears and say with choked voices, “Oh, 
how gracious is our bounteous Lord!” But when 
things go not only wrong but take tragic turns 
without any relieving feature, such as somebody 
commits suicide at home, the son or daughter 
goes astray, a beloved one develops incurable 
cancer, all businesf prospects suddenly take 
a steep downward dive and public ignominy 
is heaped upon the head, friends desert, relatives 
shun, and darkness surrounds all over without 
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a flicker of light—even the most worthy 
religious person in the world wails, ‘If all my 
prayers have brought all these things upon me, 
who knows whether God exists or not!’ The 
identification of God’s grace or even its associa¬ 
tion with worldly affluence or dissociation of 
God’s grace from the extremes of worldly 
penury and tragedy, both are fundamentally 
wrong. Whereas, we read in Job’s story in the 
Old Testament that while he was stricken with 
afflictions one after another in growing inten¬ 
sity, he remarked, “The Lord gave and the 
Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord’’. “We accept good things from God, 
and should we not accept evil?’’’ 

We have classical examples in the scriptures 
of the world of how Grace, boundless grace, 
co-existed with unspeakable tragedies, in the 
worldly sense of course, in the lives of great 
world teachers, prophets and saints. Take 
for example the lives Of Jesus Christ and Sri 
Ramakrishna, both of whom are worshipped 
as God-men. Christ’s devotion, absolute devo¬ 
tion, to the Heavenly Father, is truly non¬ 
pareil and his whole life was consecrated to 
the cause of his Heavenly Father. But the 
Heavenly Father did not lift even His little 
linger to save His only begotten son from 
crucifixion. From the Divine perspective cruci¬ 
fixion was perhaps the Heavenly Father’s 
most significant gift to His beloved son, because 
without crucifixion Christ could not have 
proved his total self-giving and his infinite 
divine love for man. Moreover, without the 
crucifixion there could not have been any re¬ 
surrection which proved his redemptive power. 

We all know how Saul, the tormentor of the 
early Christians, had his vision of Christ 
on the way to Damascus and thence became the 
greatest apostle of the Catholic Church, St. 
Paul. Depending only on the Lord’s grace, 
almost single-handed, he established the great 
Catholic Church. St. Paul moved heaven 
and earth, faced any number of sufferings in 
the course of his apostolic work but Christ 
did nothing when he was literally beheaded. 
From St. Paul’s standpoint one could venture 


to submit this was his final and total oblation 
on the Lord’s altar. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s surrender to Divine 
Mother Bhavatarini was absolute and total. 
But what did his beloved Divine Mother do 
when he was suffering from incurable cancer 
in his throat? Nothing. When Nag Mahasay 
wanted by the exercise of yogic powers to 
attract the fell disease on himself Sri Rama¬ 
krishna prevented him from doing so. Why? 
Because he could not at all think of being 
deprived of the Divine Mother’s grace. What¬ 
ever came from the Mother was grace and 
nothing but grace. 

In the life of Naren/Vivekananda we find 
in the year 1884, when under the discipleship 
of Sri Ramakrishna he was being dowered 
with Infinite grace and was having one spiritual 
experience after another, he was suddenly struck 
with the direst tragedy of his life. His father 
suddenly passed away leaving literally nothing 
for the maintenance of his family. Naren, the 
eldest son, was still a student, unemployed, 
and had to witness starvation at home. Litiga¬ 
tions were thrust on him by his heartless 
relatives who wanted to grab even his paternal 
home. Naren himself in order to avoid sharing 
the frugal food at home, often went out and 
fasted. Though highly talented and striving 
hard, he could not find any gainful appointment. 
The situation once in a while did shake Naren’s 
faith in God. But that was only for a while. 
Today, when his entire life with all his deeds is 
an open book to us, we can see how Divine 
Grace was always operating in and through 
all his sufferings. It was largely because of his 
experience of extremes of life’s suffering, that he 
became the universal friend of all who suffer in 
this world. It would appear Sri Ramakrishna 
saw him passing through this terrifying school 
of suffering in order to inflame his heart with 
the intensest capacity to feel for others in 
suffering. In fact, on the very first day Narendra 
entered Sri Ramakrishna’s room at Dakshi- 
neswar, Sri Ramakrishna took him apart 
from his friends and, while adoring him, uttered 
these words. “Lord! I know that you are 
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that ancient sage Nara—the Incarnation of 
Narayana—born on earth to remove the 
miseries of mankind.”* In his later life Naren 
himself confessed that one of the greatest 
teachers of his life had been suffering or Duhkha. 

In the course of a conversation Holy Mother 
said: “Devotees come and say, ‘Mother, we, 
have prayed so much and practised spiritual 
disciplines, and even then we have no end of 
sufferings.’ Alas! they do not understand that 
sufferings come to them from the benign hand 
of God as gifts of His grace.” In the life of the 
great mystics of the world we sometimes find 
tornadoes of suffering overwhelming them in the 
most pitiless manner. There is such a pheno¬ 
menon as the dark night of the soul, in the 
language of Christian mysticism, in which state 
advanced spiritual aspirants are suddenly over¬ 
taken by intense inner darkness, and loss of 
faith, inspiration, goodness of heart and even 
the slightest trace of felt grace. About this 
phenomenon Thomas A. Kempis says, ‘Gold 
must be tested in fire’. And if a devotee of God 
cannot go through the fire what worth is his 
devotion? 

What indeed separates the devotee from God, 
when in the scripture we read that the Lord is 
seated in the heart of every creature as far as 
man is concerned? It is nothing but his 
upadhis and vibhutis, his ‘I and mine’ sense, 
his egoism that separates him from God. In 
the life of the spirit there are always two move¬ 
ments operative. One from the side of the 
devotee toward God, another from the side of 
God to the devotee. Often enough the Lord 
patiently watches our endless lackadaisicalism 
in our spiritual efforts and our interminable 
dilettantism. The Lord’s grace may suddenly 
become tremendously dynamic and tear and 
shear off everything that stands between Him 
and the devotee. That is why Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna says, in Srimad Bhagavatam 
‘O Brahma! Whomever I really wish to bless, I 
first take off his wealth. For, wealth makes a 
man proud and arrogant, as a result of which 
he is led to insult the world and Myself.”’ 


It is only very rarely that devotees who have 
attained absolutely unselfish pure love for God 
are vouchsafed an insight into the true signi¬ 
ficance of miseries of life as expressions of 
grace of God. If a person living in affluence 
and happiness points out to a suffering man 
that God is very graciouS to him, this is obviously 
a heartless and crude joke. But when a suffering 
person himself has this experience and under¬ 
standing of God’s grace in miseries, there can 
be no doubt that it is a genuine case of received 
grace. One such person in the Mahabharata 
was Kunti the mother of the great hero Arjuna— 

Vipadab sanlu nab ^divat tatra taira 

jagadguro 

Bhavato darSanam yat sydd apunarbhava 

darianam. 

O Teacher of all the .worlds! Let perils 
face us ever and anon; for U is in dangerous 
situations that we feel the presence of 
Thee, whose vision bestows freedom from 
re-birth.'® 

Many struggling souls have some love for 
God and more attachment for the world and 
are troubled by desires for enjoyment and are 
apt to complain that their condition is such 
because they have not received God’s grace. 
But the fact remains that without having 
received God’s grace one cannot even complain 
that one has not received God’s grace. Even 
the slightest understanding that one needs 
God’s grace is an expression of received grace. 

Bhagavan Sri Krishna says in Srimad 
Bhagavatam: “Even a devotee of Mine who, 
not being a master of his senses, is troubled by 
sense-objects, is generally not overcome by 
them, owing to his powerful devotion”." In 
other words in devotion or Bhakti to the 
Lord there is, in a manner of saying, an inbuilt 
life-saving buoy of grace. Otherwise who 
could have withstood the subtle and the 
gross waves of temptations created by delusive 
Maya? 

Nobody in the Universe knows better how 
terrific are the wiles of Maya, particularly in 
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the life of earnest spiritual aspirants, than the to thee, and have served to increase thy strength 
Lord Himself. Sri Krishna therefore openly virtue.”'^ 


comes out in the Gita saying, ‘ Verily this 
divine illusion of Mine, constituted of the 
Gunas, is difficult to cross over; those who 
devote themselves to Me alone, cross over this 

illusion,”*^ 

Inscrutable are the subtle ways of the Lord. 
How out of sheer grace He saves his devotees 
from imminent spiritual ruination is illustrated 
in the life of St. Catherine of Siena, referred to 
in the Introduction to the Devout Life by St. 
Francis de Sales. 

The history of the struggle of St. Catherine 
of Siena on a like occasion is very admirable. 
The evil spirit had permission from God to assail 
the purity of this holy virgin with the greatest 
possible fury, but was not allowed to touch her. 
He then made all kinds of impure suggestions to 
her heart. To move her the more, he came with 
his companions in the form of men and women 
and committed in her presence thousands and 
thousands of carnal and lascivious acts, adding 
the most filthy words and invitations. Although 
all these things were exterior, nevertheless by 
means of the senses they penetrated deep into 
the virgin’s heart. As she herself confessed, 
her heart was even brimful of them, so that 
except for the pure higher will nothing remained 
in her that was not shaken by this tempest of 
filth and carnal pleasure. This temptation 
continued for a long time, until one day when 
our Lord appeared to her, she said to Him: 
“Where wert Thou, my sweet Lord, when my 
heart was full of such great darkness and unclean¬ 
ness?” To this He answered. “I was within 
thy heart, My daughter.” “But how”, replied 
she, “couldst Thou dwell, in my heart, in which 
there was so much impurity? Is it possible that 
Thou couldst dwell in so unclean a place?” 
To this our Lord replied; “Tell me, did these 
filthy thoughts within thy heart give thee pleasure 
or sadiiess, bitterness or delight?” And she 
said, “The most extreme bitterness and sadness.” 
“Who was it, then,” He replied, “that caused 
this great bitterness and sadness in thy heart 
but Me, who remained concealed in the interior 
of thy soul? Believe Me, My daughter, had 
it not been for My presence those thoughts 
which surrounded thy will would have doubtl^ 
conquered and, having been received with 
pleasure entered in thy soul. But being 
present within thee, I infused this displeasure 
into thy heart, and enabled thee to reject the 
temptation as much as it coidd. Not beii^ able 
to do it as mu^ as it desired, it conmved a 
greater displeasure and hatred both against the 
temptation and thyself. Thus these troubles 
have proved occasions of great merit and gain 
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In verse 14 Chapter VII quoted above, 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna provides us with 
several invaluable intimations about Maya, 
how to transcend it, and also about grace. The 
Lord Himself is the creator of the Maya of the 
Jiva of the world. He has given all the powers 
to the phenomenon of Maya for binding human 
souls with the tentacles of worldliness and He 
Himself says how to cross over Maya and 
teaches the royal means in the words; “Those 
who devote themselves to Me alone cross over 
this illusion.”*"* 

Elsewhere in the Gita, unasked, he tells 
Arjuna, ‘O Son of Kunti, boldly canst thou 
proclaim that My devotee is never destroyed.’** 
When He says, ‘My devotee is not destroyed’, 
what does that probably mean? Does it mean 
that the devotee will have no suffering in life? 
Does it mean that his near and dear ones will 
not die? Does it mean that he will live for ever 
and never die? No. It does not mean that. 
In the religious history of man we find the 
great devotees of the Lord had more than 
the common share of life’s miseries. The 
special meaning in which ‘My devotee will 
never perish’ is to be understood is that in the 
face of all troubles, all sufferings, and in the 
face of death, the devotee will not only not 
forget God but would ever remain with Him 
united in awareness. 

In his last message to his devotees just before 
passing away Sri Ramanuja said; “He who has 
truly surrendered himself at the feet of God 
should not bestow any thought on his future 
which is entirely at His disposal; for the least 
anxiety felt in that connection betrays the 
hypocrisy of the self-surrender. His present 
life is entirely determined by his past Karmas; 
so it is not proper to grieve over it, let not the 
performance of his duties be regarded as a 
means for achieving worldly ends, but consider 
it as service rendered to the Supreme Being.” *< 

In the Visishtadvaita philosophy of Sri 
Ramanuja grace has a pivotal role for bringing 
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about the salvation of the struggling aspirant. 
According to this philosophy; 

‘Prapatti.is absolute self-surrender to 

the Supreme, involving complete confor¬ 
mity, avoidance of opposition, the confi¬ 
dence of protection, the choosing of the 
Divine as the saviour, and surrender of 
one’s self to God in all meekness. This 
implies complete surrender of T’ and ‘mine’ 
to God. This sincere and complete trans¬ 
fer of spiritual responsibility to the Sup¬ 
reme liberates an aspirant at once from 
human efforts and foibles and creates the 
condition for the flow of divine grace. 
When one sacrifices one’s ego at the altar 
of the Supreme, the Lord Himself steps 
forward to receive him. Prapatti is usually 
prescribed as the direct means for those 
who feel incompetent in the classical path¬ 
way of meditative Bhakti and too impatient 
to wait for the perfection of Bhakti. It may 
be noted here that Bhakti and Prapatti are 
not antagonistic to each other as some 
people think. In Bhakti there is always an 
element of surrender and surrender involves 
an aspect of Bhakti. The predominance of 
one or the other element in spiritual prac¬ 
tice determines whether one’s path is Bhakti 
or Prapatti.’'’ 

Sri Sankaracharya, though the most illustrious 
exponent of non-dualistic Vedanta, was no less 
emphatic in preaching that the aspirant after 
the illumination of spirit cannot even start 
his spiritual journey without receiving grace. 
We read in the beginning of the Vivekachuda- 
mani, the most famous manual of Advaita 
Vedanta: 

“Among things conducive to liberation, 
devotion (Bhakti) alone holds the supreme 
place. The seeking after one's real nature 
is designated as devotion. Others maintain 
that the inquiry into the truth of one’s own 
Self is devotion. The inquirer about the truth 
of the Atman who is possessed of the above- 
mentioned means of attainment should approach 
a wise preceptor, who confers emancipation from 
bondage, who is versed in the Vedas, sinless, 
unsmitten by desire, and a knower of Brahman 
par excellence, who has withdrawn himself into 
Brahman, who is calm, like a fire that has con¬ 
sumed its fuel, who is a boundless resmroir of 
mercy that knows no reason, and a friend of all 
good people who prostrate themselves before 
him. Worshipping that Ouru with devotion. 


and approaching him, when he is pleased with 
prostration, humility and service, (he) should 
ask him what he has got to know: "O Master, 
O friend of those that bow to thee, thou ocean 
of mercy, I bow to thee; save me, fallen as I am 
into this sea of birth and death, with a straight¬ 
forward glance of thine eye, which sheds nectar- 
like grace supreme.’’!*^ 

Sankara’s own Gurubhakti which is manifest 
at the beginning of most of his writing proves 
that his knowledge of Brahman or Brahmajnana 
was not in contradiction with his concept of 
grace for the simple spiritual fact that in the 
ultimate analysis Guru is none other than 
Satchidananda, and ripe Knowledge and ripe 
Bhakti are one and the same, as Sri Ramakrishna 
taught. 


Ill 

If the worldly persons who are so proud of 
their religiosity imagine that only religious 
people merit or obtain God’s grace they are 
more deluded than they are aware of. In 
fact in the world’s scriptures and in the deeds 
of Incarnations of Gods, prophets, apostles 
and saints, we have enough testimony to prove 
that God’s unstinted grace is showered on 
saints and sinners alike. 

In the Gita we read the Lord teaching, “If 
even a very wicked person worships Me with 
devotion to none else, he should be regarded as 
good, for he has rightly resolved. Soon does 
he become righteous and attain eternal peace, 
O son of Kunti, boldly canst thou proclaim, 
that My devotee is never destroyed.”'^ 

This story is from the Buddha’s life. 

Once the Blessed One proceeded with a great 
number of brethren to Vesali, and he stayed at 
the grove of the courtesan Ambapali. And he 
said to the brethren: “Let a brother, OBihkkhus, 
be mindful and thoughtful. Let a brother, whilst 
in the world, overcome the grief which arises 
from bodily craving, from the lust of sensations, 
and from the errors of wrong reasoning. What¬ 
ever you do, act always in full presence of mind. 
Be thoughtful in eating and drmking, in walking 
or stamfing, in sleeping or wtdung, white talking 
or being silent.^’ 
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When the courtesan Ambapali heard that the 
Biased One was staying in her mango grove, 
she was exceedingly glad and went in a carriage 
as far as the ^ound was passable for carriages. 
There she alighted and, thence proceeding to 
the place where the Blessed One was, she took 
her seat respectfully at his feet on one side. As 
a prudent woman goes forth to perform her 
religious duties, so she appeared in a simple 
dress without any ornaments, yet beautiful 
to look upon. 

And the Blessed One thought to himself: 
“This woman moves in worldly circles and is a 
favourite of kings and princes; yet is her heart 
calm and composed. Young in years, rich, 
surrounded by pleasures, she is thoughtful and 
steadfast. This, indeed, is rare in the world. 
Women, as a rule, are scant in wisdom and 
deeply immersed in vanity; but she, although 
living in luxury, has acquired the wisdom of a 
master, taking delight in piety, and able to receive 
the truth in its completeness.” 

When she was seated, the Blessed One 
instructed, aroused, and gladdened her with 
religious discourse. 

As she listened to the law, her face brightened 
with delight. Then she rose and said to the 
Blessed One; “Will the Blessed One do me the 
honour of taking his meal, together with the 
brethren, at my house tomorrow?” And the 
Blessed One gave, by silence, his consent. 

Now, the Licchavi, a wealthy family of princely 
rank, hearing that the Blessed One had arrived at 
Vesali and was staying at Ambapali’s grove, 
mounted their ma^ifioent carriages, and then 
proceeded with their retinue to the place where 
the Blessed One was. And the Licchavi were 
gorgeously dressed in bright colours and 
decorated with costly jewels. 

And Ambapali drove up against the young 
Licchavi, axle to axle, wheel to wheel, and yoke 
to yoke, and the Licchavi said to Ambapali, 
the courtesan: “How is it, Ambapali, that you 
drive up against us thus?” 

“My lords,” said she, “1 have just invited the 
Blessed One and his brethren for their tomorrow’s 
meal.” 

And the princes replied: “Ambapali! give 
up this meal to us for a hundred thousand.” 

She said, “My lords, were you to offer all Vesali 
with its subject territory, I would not give up so 
great an honour!” 

Then the Licchavi went on to Ambapali’s 
grove. 


When the Blessed One saw the Licchavi approa¬ 
ching in the distance, he addressed the brethren, 
and said: “O brethren, let those of the brethren 
who have never seen the gods gaze upon this 
company of the Licchavi, for they are dressed 
gorgeously, like immortals.” 

And when they had driven as far as the ground 
was passable for carriages, the Licchavi alighted 
and went on foot to the place where the Blessed 
One was, taking their seats respectfully by his 
side. And when they were thus seated, the 
Blessed One instructed, aroused, and gladdened 
them with religious discourse. 

Then they addressed the Blessed One and said: 
“Will the Blessed One do us the honour of taking 
his meal, together with the brethren, at our 
palace tomorrow?” 

“O Licchavi,” said the Blessed One, “I have 
promised to dine tomorrow with Ambapali, 
the courtesan.”20 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew we read, 
“Now as Jesus passed on from there he saw 
a man named Matthew sitting in the tax collec¬ 
tors’ place, and said to him, ‘Follow me’. 
And he arose and followed him. And it came 
to pass, as he was at table in that house, 
behold! many publicans and sinners came to 
the table with Jesus and his disciples. And the 
Pharisees seeing it, said to his disciples, ‘Why 
does your master eat with publicans and 
sinners?’ But Jesus heard it, and said, Tt 
is not the healthy who need a physician, but 
they who are sick. But go, and learn what this 
means; ‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 
For I have come to call sinners, not the just.” 

In the beatitudes the Lord teaches, “You 
have heard that it was said, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and shall hate thy enemy.’ But 
I say unto you. love your enemies, do good to 
those who hate you and pray for those who 
persecute and calumniate you, so that you may 
be children of your Father in heaven who makes 
his sun rise on the good and the evil and sends 
rain on the just and the unjust. For if you 
love those who love you what reward shall you 
have? Do not even the publicans do that? 
And if you salute your brother only, what are 
you doing more than others? Do not even the 
Gentiles do that? You therefore are to be 
perfect, even bs your heavenly father is perfect.^ 
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Now this idea of the ‘sun shining equally 
on the good and the evil’ is a great advance 
from the old idea of ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth’. The inner chord of Divine 
grace is struck when it is revealed that the 
Saviours come to the world specially for the 
fallen and even though His grace, like the sun, 
shines on all equally. 

In the Gospel of St. John we read, “And 
at daybreak he came again into the temple, 
and all the people came to him; and sitting 
down he began to teach them. 

“Now the scribes and pharisees brought a 
woman caught in adultery and setting her in 
the midst said to him, ‘Master, this woman has 
just now been caught in adultery. And in the 
law Moses commanded us to stone such per¬ 
sons. What therefore dost thou say?’ Now 
they were saying this to test him, in order that 
they might be able to accuse him. But Jesus, 
stooping down, began to write with his finger 
on the ground. But when they continued asking 
him, he raised himself and said to them, ‘Let 
him who is without sin among you be the 
first to cast a stone at her.’ And again stooping 
down, he began to write on the ground. But 
hearing this they went away one by one begin¬ 
ning with the eldest. And Jesus remained alone 
with the woman standing in the midst. 

“And Jesus, raising himself, said to her, 
‘Woman, where are they? Has no one con¬ 
demned thee?’ She said, ‘No one. Lord.’ 
Then Jesus said, ‘Neither will I condemn thee. 
Go thy way, and from now on, sin no more!’’“ 

Again we find Christ showering special 
grace on Mary Magdalene, out of whom ‘were 
cast seven devils’ according to the Gospel 
of St. Luke (8:2). After resurrection Christ 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene (Matthew 
28.1) and that can be interpreted as a seal 
of Christ’s special grace to this woman. 

IV 

Of all the great world teachers Sri Rama>- 
krishna, who is nearest to our times, reveals 


in the simplest of languages the inscrutable 
play of divine grace in the world of the spirit. 
His revelations of divine grace, while being 
many-faceted and comprehensive, cover the 
spiritual needs of all types of devotees struggling 

for spiritual illumination. 

0 

Sri Ramakrishna says; “However much you 
may try, without God’s grace nothing can be 
obtained; He cannot be realised without 
Divine grace. But Divine grace does not des¬ 
cend so easily. You shall have to banish your 
ego completely from the heart. If you have 
the egoistic feeling, ‘I am the doer’, you can 
never see God. If there is somebody in the 
store-room and if the owner of the tiouse is 
asked to fetch a certain thing from the Store, 
he at once says, ‘Well, there is someone already 
m the store; please ask him to get it. There 
is no need of my going-there.’ God never 
appears in the heart of him who thinks himself 
to be the doer.’’^^ 

Sri Ramakrishna says “The breeze of His 
grace is blowing day and night over your 
head. Unfurl the sails of your boat, (mind), 
if you want to make rapid progress through 
the ocean of life. The wind of God’s grace 
is incessantly blowing. Lazy sailors on the 
sea of life do not take advantage of it. But the 
active and the strong always keep the sails 
of their minds unfurled to catch the favourable 
wind and thus reach their destination very 
soon.’’^ But when we somehow unfurl the sail we 
find that because of long unuse it is so tattered 
that all wind passes through the holes and the 
boat does not move forward. What do we do 
then? This is a real problem of co-existence 
of God’s grace with our incapacity to catch its 
benefit by our own strength. In such a case what 
really can we do? This is a problem which 
every devotee has to personally negotiate with 
the Lord of his heart. 

In regard to th|s Sri Ramakrishna gives an 
invaluable hint. ‘Everything depends upon 
His grace. To have His grace, whatever work 
you perform, do it with sincerity and earnest 
longing for Him. Through His grace the 
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environment will become favourable and the 
conditions of realisation will become perfect.’^c 

He asks, “Do you aspire after Divine grace? 
Then propitiate the Mother, the Primal Divine 
Energy (Sakti)”,^^ The most precious secret 
which comes to us from Sri Ramakrishna's 
entire life and teachings is that the Divine 
Mother’s grace descends plentifully only on 
those who are convinced that She is not a step¬ 
mother but their very own mother and yearn for 
Her vision with the whole soul and surrender 
themselves at her feet completely and unreser¬ 
vedly. 

What we have said so far about Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teachings, in a small way though, 
concerns what may be called the spiritual 
laws of grace. But when we study the ministra¬ 
tions of the latter part of his life after he was 
known, recognised and worshipped as God 
incarnate on earth, we find him often enough 
behaving like a divine outlaw when it was 
a question of showering grace on devotees. 
Of course you may say even the outlaw followed 
a principle of showering his choicest grace on 
the most deserving person—who is the most 
sinful person of course—that was Girish Ghosh. 
Again on 1st January 1886, when the flood-gate 
of his divine heart went suddenly open, grace 
burst forth like an avalanche on every one, 
‘deserving’ or ‘non-deserving’, and that was 
indeed the acme of the manifestation of Divine 
grace finding expression through Sri Rama- 
krishna. 


V 

There is no one in the world so wretched as 
has not received divine grace, for the 
‘wind of grace’ has always been blowing. 
Just as one cannot say one is living in an airless 
world and still surviving, one cannot certainly 
sny by the same logic that he is living 
in a graceless world. But the fact is one thing, 
and the awareness the fact is quite a different 
thing. So even wbUe being steeped in the 
flood of grace, one may iK»t know it at all. 


Therefore Swami Brahmananda used to say, 
“Pray that you may understand that you have 
received grace.’’ 

Truly speaking, Divine grace is none of the 
devotee’s worries. If it has to be anyone’s 
worry it is only God’s. Salvation is not a 
burden of the Jiva but the responsibility of 
the Saviour. If the Lord would not shower 
grace on the Jiva in unreasoned and unrea¬ 
sonable manner what is He going to do with 
this limitless ocean of pent-up grace within 
Him crying for release? 
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The Doctrines of Grace and Karma 


SWAMI SWAHANANDA 

{"Mercy is above the sceptred sway, 

It is an attribute of God himself 

And earthly power doth then show like God’s 

When mercv seasons justice.” 

—observes Shakespeare*s Portia. Divine grace, likewise, seasons human self-effort. 
The rigidity of Karma *and the arbitrariness of grace are but superficial contraries. 
At bottom Karma and Grace meet and mingle in the sweetness of the finite getting 
em eloped and absorbed by the Infinite—says Swami Swahananda, the Head of the 
Vedanta Society, Hollywood.) 


Grace stands for divine mercy and Karma 
for divine justice. It is sometimes believed 
that the theories of Karma and divine grace 
are opposed to each other. Followers of the 
path of devotion tradionally hold grace supreme. 
Avatars are the tangible manifestations of that 
grace. Buddhists, Jains and Jnanis stress the 
inexorable law of Karma. Both theories 
have been subjected to the criticism of being 
fatalistic and deterministic, leaving no room for 
self-effort or free-will. Careful examination 
will reveal that the two theories are comple¬ 
mentary, and that both theories admit the 
necessity of self-effort for spiritual progress. 

The idea of grace is supreme with the devotees. 
The Lord being the supreme, even a leaf doesn’t 
move without His will. So all the enjoyments 
and sufferings in life are ultimately traced to the 
divine will. As for spiritual life, again, nothing 
happens without God’s grace. Human birth, 
the desire for liberation, the grace of great 
souls—all these are due to the Lord’s grace,* 
says Sankara. 

1. Durlabham trayamevaitat 
daivSnugraha hetukam 
manushyatvam mwnukshatvam 
mahapurusha samsrayaff. 

—ViVEKACHUDAMANI 3. 


The devotional schools believe that devotion 
doesn’t grow without the Grace of God or other 
devotees. The Upanishads say that He is 
attainable by those whom He chooses. The 
only spiritual practice necessary is to choose 
the Lord, says Acharya Vallabha. In Sri 
Vaishnavisra two schools of devotees arose 
on this issue. One school supported the idea 
of self-effort. The other school said that 
even that shows egoism, and advocated com¬ 
plete self-surrender. They give examples of a 
baby monkey and a kitten; the monkey clings 
to Its mother, but the kitten merely surrenders 
Itself to its mother’s protection. Sri Ramakrishna 
too says that the boy who holds his father’s 
hand while walking along the ridges may fall 
down, but the boy who is in the lap of his father 
doesn’t have that problem. 

Grace according to devotional schools is 
unconditional. The Lord is self-willed. He 
is like a five-year-old boy, as Sri Ramakrishna 
said, who gives his valuable cloth playfully or 
whimsically even to a stranger. Grace in its 
very nature cannot 4>e conditional, because in 
that case, why should we call it grace? The 
merit or demerit of a person is not important. 
Mercy is the only factor. Even the great 
Vedantic teachm recognise the importance of 
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grace. The uncompromising Avadhuta Gita 
says that the desire for realizing oneness arises 
in the mind of man because of God’s grace.^ 

A special problem in all theistic schools 
is the question of the ego. Recognition of 
free-will and self-effort may boost the idea of 
ego. It is well recognised that an infilling of 
God is possible only when we exhaust ourselves 
of our ego. So lessening the ego and eradicating 
it is the special effort of the devotees. “Not, 
I, not 1, but Thou, O Lord,’’ as Sri Ramakrishna 
says. Many rigorous disciplines are often 
enjoined on spiritual aspirants to lessen their 
ego. Moreover, no effort, really speaking, 
is necessary, because Sri Krishna has promised 
in the Gita that He brings and protects what is 
necessary for a devotee. In Advaita Vedanta 
also this idea is accepted in another way. 
The Advaitins believe that our Karmaphala 
will bring us whatever we need. We need 
not make any conscious effort. Our real 
nature is free from egoism, and so we must 
dis-identify ourselves and let the body and mind 
work; we remain as the Witness. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna harmonizes these ideas when he says 
that we are to give up our unripe ego, which 
consists of egotism, pride, etc., but we may 
retain our ripe ego, that, “I am the Atman’’ 
or “I am the child of the Lord’’. The ego of a 
child or the servant ‘I’ is not injurious to 
spiritual realization. 

Self-surrender is a special corollary of the 
idea of grace. If everything happens through 
the will of God, the only thing we can do is to 
attune our will to the Lord’s or surrender our 
will to Him. So self-surrender is really a 
stage in spiritual development. Love cannot 
be forced, and unless spontaneous love and 
devotion have grown, complete self-surrender 
is not possible. Intense faith and conviction 
are necessary for it. However, self-surrender 
as a spiritual discipline can be adopted for 
day-to-day practice. Sri Krishna says in the 

2. livarSm^rahddeva 
pumsdmadvaitttvdsmd. 

-«-Avadhuta OHA 1-1. 


Gita: “Think of me and fight.’’* Fighting is 
self-effort in ordinary life, but spiritual 
practice, thinking of the Lord and surrender, 
will lessen the anxiety and worry accompanying 
work. 

The theory of Karma is held supreme by 
different schools. Karma is looked upon as 
a law by the Buddhists, a doctrine by the theists 
and a theory by the Vedantists. The main 
idea, verified by our daily experience, is that 
every cause produces an effect, and every effect 
must have a cause. If somebody manifests 
devotion and spiritual tendencies, it must 
be because of previous good Karma. In life 
there are many discrepancies in enjoyment and 
suffering and in other respects. This inequality 
in life needs for explanation the theory of 
Karma. Three major theories have been mooted 
for explaining this inquality. Academic philo¬ 
sophers like Kant said this inequality is in the 
nature of things, which of course, is not a 
satisfying answer to the individual in distress. 
Why should he be chosen to be the sufferer? 
Others who believe in one birth and the crea¬ 
tion theory had to put it on God’s will. This 
also is not so satisfying a position, for then God 
becomes partial and whimsical. The third 
answer was given by the theory of Karma held 
by all the religious schools originating in 
India. It is more satisfying in that it is much 
more scientific to search for the cause in the 
thing itself. There is less hypothesis and less 
external agency involved in this explanation. 
So this inequality has to be traced to previous 
births. This is how we can sustain the idea of 
divine justice, otherwise it is uncomfortable 
to see a good man suffer and a bad one prosper. 

The different religious systems look upon 
Karma in different ways. Buddhism in general 
believes in the inexorability of Karma. Jainism 
believes that Karma can be lessened by austerity. 
Vedanta believes that Jnana burns away all 
Karmas except PrSrabdha, which has already 

3. MSmanusmara yudhya cha. 

—Gita VIU. 7 
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Started to bear fruit. Even then it is argued 
that Jnana means knowing oneself as the Atman 
and not as the body and the mind. And since 
all the effects of Karma are on the body and the 
mind, a Jnani really does not suffer. It can be 
looked at in another way also. When faith or 
conviction develops, the impact of suffering 
becomes less because of the change of 
attitude. 

The major idea that gives support to the 
theory of Karma and self-effort is the idea of 
free-will. Does man have free will or not? If he 
doesn’t, he should not be punished for his wrong 
actions. If he does, then only can he be held 
responsible for his actions. This idea sometimes 
has been expressed as a conflict between free¬ 
will and predetermination. According to the 
theory of predetermination everything has been 
decided by God or by universal law from one’s 
very birth. In that case all spiritual efforts and 
social and individual efforts are useless, for they 
cannot change the course of events. But it is 
our daily experience that, to a great extent, we 
can change the course of our own life or the 
life of a nation. With the daily proof of the 
operation of free-will, it is naturally difficult to 
accept the idea of predetermination. 

The theory of Karma is not predetermination 
or fate or Kismet. It says that our life is a result 
of previous Karma, which was produced by 
our own free-will. Though the framework is 
given, we can change ourselves and our cir¬ 
cumstances to a great extent by self-efforts 
exercised by free will. Of course, in our day-to- 
day experience we find that free-will also has a 
limit. There are various factors, many un¬ 
known and unknowable, involved in the success 
of an endeavour. Out of several factors, 
the individual is only one of them, as the Gita 
points out. 

The idea of self-effort is supported by the 
theory of Karma. As Karma produces an 
effect, self-effort can change the course of 
our life. So in spiritual life also, to drive off 
indolence, lethargy, etc., a man must make 
effort. “Animals do not enter into the mouth 


of a sleeping lion,”^ is a famous saying* 
Another adage holds that wealth and luck 
are attained by lion-like men of great 
endeavour.5 

Despite Karma theory’s cut-and-dried model 
of causality, an element o& uncertainty remains 
regarding ultimate realisation. The devotee 
says that God is the giver. His grace alone 
can give it. In the Gita it is recognised that 
realisation of the Atman comes ‘in time’.® 
Sri Ramakrishna explains this idea of the 
time-factor. He gave the example of wood¬ 
cutters cutting down a huge tree. When 
they have almost come to the end, they with¬ 
draw, and for some time nothing happens. 
Then suddenly, without any seeming effort, 
the huge tree crashes down. So the final 
stages of ultimate realization have to be left 
in the hands of God. But as- long as we have 
the idea of free-will and ego, we must make 
effort. 

So far we have seen the exclusive claims of 
the followers of grace and Karma, or self-effort. 
The problem arises that, if Karma is inexorable, 
as the Buddhists maintain, then spiritual 
practices and calling on God become useless, 
because they cannot change the effect of past 
Karma. The Vedantic position is not so 
extreme, however. If God can change the 
course of our life, then the inexorability of 
Karma is nullified. So it is clear that from the 
purely intellectual standpoint formulating rigid 
laws cannot give us a satisfactory solution. 
The devotees may say that even the desire and 
capacity for spiritual practice come from the 
grace of God. Supporters of Karma can say 
that even this desire comes because of previous 
Karma. As Sri Ramakrishna says, even a 
child must shriek to bring the Mother. The 
devotees believe that if they think of the Lord, 

4. Na hi suptasya simhasya 
praviianti mukhe 

5. Udyoginam purufasimham 
upaiti lak^mi, 

6. KSIeaa StmattI vMatl. 

-Gita lV-38 
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the Lord will shower special blessings. The 
idea of the chosen people is similar to this. 
The problem is, if the Lord prefers some 
people, even if they supplicate, then He becomes 
partial. The even-sightedness of the Divine 
is thereby compromised. In reply Sri Rama- 
krishna said the breeze of the Lord’s grace is 
always blowing, but you must unfurl your sails 
to get the benefit of the breeze. 

The most satisfactory working solution will 
have to fall somewhere between the extremes 
of Karma theory and grace. Holy Mother 
Sarada Devi gave a beautiful illustration. If 
a man were destined to lose his leg because of 
his past Karma, he will escape with only a 
scratch by calling on the Lord. Or, as Sri 
Ramakrishna said, there^ is free-will in^ man, 


but it has a limit. A cow is tied to a post 
with a rope twenty yards long. The cow is 
free within twenty yards, but not beyond that. 
Similarly, a man is not absolutely free; he is 
controlled either by his Karma or by God. 
By self-effort he can greatly change the course 
of his life or accelerate his spiritual progress, 
as can be done in a film. Karma, in the form 
of spiritual practices and meaningful experi¬ 
ences, is an aspect of grace. And grace may 
be seen as a manifestation of previous Karma. 
Sri Ramakrishna says, if you lake ten steps 
towards Mother, Mother takes a hundred steps 
towards you. So some effort has to be made 
to make the Mother know that we are no more 
satisfied with our dolls but are anxious to have 
Her alone. Andlthen, She in Her grace comes 
to us. 


Surrender means accepting everything without complaint. But real 
surrender is to oust the ego, so that God can enter in—that is, to give up the 
wrong identification with the body and senses and think: “I am the Spirit, 
the Atman.” Western saints speak of and endure much physical austerity; 
but in*fact such efforts make one more body-conscious; our ideal is to forget 
the body altogether. Thakur got his* mind merged in Mother and forgot 
his body-consciousness entirely. There are very good, splendidly virtuous 
people in the world, but that does not mean that they are thereby linked with 
the Spirit; they do not know that they are the Atman. As Hari Maharaj 
said. ‘‘You want goody-goody'men, but we want liberation, to go beyond good 
and bad.” Swamiji said, ‘‘You want heaven, but I want Mukti.” 

The world spares nobody. It takes its toll mercilessly. The sufferings 
are there. I am really the Atman, but (his grand dream of the universe goes on. 
One has to get out of it. I often' think of two birds, each in a cage. One 
bird is trying to make the cage as comfortable as possible, by trying [to (gather 
all the amenities of life there, while the other bird does not like that com¬ 
fortable life, and it tries to get out of the cage and be free. 

—SWAMI Atulananda. 


V,K. ’82—7 



The Concept of Grace in the Ramayana 


Justice P. RAMAKRISHNAN I.C.S. (Retd). 

{The grace of the Supreme Law-giver is not judicable. So Justice P. Rama- 
krishnan attempts in this essay a judicious review of the overwhelming compassion of 
Sri Rama, who insisted that He was only a mon—atraSnam manusham manye—Awt 
poured forth His grace without measure on everyone who came to Him with genuine 
intensity oj feeling, be it of love or of enmity. In Sabari and Ahalya, Sarabhanga 
and Jatdyu, Mdricha and Vibhi^ana we can see reflected different facets of His 
boundless grace.) 


The Grace of the Divine is a sine qua non 
for all spiritual progress. Swami Tapasy- 
ananda has pul it succinctly: “All the paths 
to perfection rely ultimately on His Grace, 
for without His Grace even to adore Him 
is impossible.” If one were to look for a 
proper equivalent to the English word ‘Grace’, 
in our holy scriptures, the choice may aptly 
fall on the word ’‘Pra.idda" of the Divine, 
whether invoked in the personal form as Iswara, 
or meditated upon as one’s own self or the 
Atman, identified with the supreme Self or 
Paramatraan. 

The Grace of the Divine involves a two-fold 
movement, one from the seeker towards God, 
and the other from God towards the seeker. 
It is sometimes called the ascent of man and the 
descent of God. The Mundaka Upanishad 
uses the word vft^ute for movement in 
the case of the seeker, and vivftfute for the 
movement in terms of Grace from the Divine 
to the seeker. This has been generally inter¬ 
preted in terms of the descent of Grace from the 
supreme Iswara to the devotee. Adi Sankara 
in his commentary on this verse described the 
first movement as Prdrthand or prayer, and 
the second movement as Prakdiam or the 
self-revelation of the Atman. 

This no doubt represents a Himalayan peak— 
the acme of obtaining illumination by self 


realisation by the most highly spirutually 
evolved Sadhaka. But Divine Grace com¬ 
prehends in its sweep, every type of seeker 
from the lowliest, seeking for material favours 
to the most highly evolved Jnani. as is pointed 
out in Gita Chapter VII verse 16. Nevertheless 
Grace of the highest kind could descend on the 
humble Gopis of Brindavan, when the Lord 
danced with them on the banks of the Jumna. 
It descended on Sabari, an illiterate tribal 
woman, who had lived in the forest all her 
life and who was redeemed by the Grace of 
Sri Rama. Sarabhanga, a great sage, who had 
mastered every discipline by severe austerities, 
had to wait until Sri Rama entered Dandaka- 
ranya and accepted from the sage the surrender 
of the fruits earned by his austerities. Rama 
granted him the highest of rewards, the right 
to go to Vishnupadam. the abode of Vishnu. 

At the conclusion of the Bhagavad Gita in 
the eighteenth chapter in verse 62, the Lord 
explains the significances of Prasdda or Grace, 
and then asks Arjuna to dispel his doubts and 
make his final choice. Adi Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary on verse 62 will be ueful for the purpose 
of explaining the two movements involved in 
the conception o(i Grace. 

“Seek Him as your sole refuge, by the 
surrender of all of ^our b^y, mind 
and soul. Then by His Grace (Prasida) 
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you will attain the highest goal and 
remain for ever in my supreme Abode.” 

One may note that to explain the word 
Prasada Sankara gives the meaning Iswara 
Anugraha; for ‘the Supreme Abode’, Sankara 
supplies the meaning ‘The abode of Vishnu’. 

The Avatar’s function as expressed in the 
Ramayana, satisfies what Sri Krishna has laid 
down in the Gita, namely the destruction of the 
evil-doers, the protection of the virtuous, and 
the restoration of Dharma. The protection 
of the virtuous goes to a higher dimension, 
when our scriptures give an important place 
to the rescue of the virtuous from the ocean 
of Samsara which is sometimes described as 
a whirlpool drawing the swimmer deeper 
and deeper into its centre. Adi Sankara 
describes this rescue in the commentary on 
verse 62 of XVJII of the Gila, as Samsdrdrthi- 
harapa. The virtuous so rescued escape from 
the chain of births and attain a deathless stale 
in the highest of worlds. It is here that the 
Grace of Rama as Avatar is brought into play. 
The many instances in the Ramayana where the 
Grace of Sri Rama has served to redeem the 
seeker, serve also to highlight the abstract 
moral teaching of the Bhagavad Gita by con¬ 
crete examples. The instances given of the 
redemption of Sabari, Jatayu, Sarabhanga, 
and Vibhishana have passed into the most 
cherished heritage of Hinduism, derived from 
the Ramayana. They have been told and 
retold to countless generations and their 
effect on the human mind is as fresh today 
as it was countless centuries ago. 

It has to be stressed here, that when there is 
a question about interpreting the Divinity 
of Sri Rama in the Ramayana, it is necessary 
to supplement the approach of Valmiki with 
the approach in certain later versions of the 
Ramayana, for example Adhyatma Ramayana, 
Tulasidas Ramayana, Kamba Ramayana and 
so on. V almiki wrote his master-piece as a 
Kavyaorpoem, and embellished it with poetical 
excellence <rf the highest order appropriate to 
a Kavya. The poe^ of Valmiki has charmed 


very many like Kalidasa’s poetry, but only a 
favoured few get the opportunity or the time, 
to go deeply into the spiritual significance of 
Rama’s Avatar, and the importance of Sri 
Rama, Sita and Anjaneya as deities or divini¬ 
ties, suited for meditation and worship. Among 
these favoured few, can be placed Tulasidas, 
Kabir, Thygaraja the music composer, Ezutha- 
chan the author of the Ramayana in Malayalam, 
and Pavhari Baba, greatly extolled by Swami 
Vivekananda. The Adhyatma Ramayana was 
a favourite reference of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. The Adhyatma Ramayana pro¬ 
vides just the guidance needed to fully high¬ 
light the acts of Grace performed by Sri Rama. 
The spiritual significance of Rama Avatar has 
also been interpreted in Hindu tradition by 
stressing the importance of the recital of Sri 
Rama’s name. ‘Rama Nama’ is a mantra 
whose efficacy is almost as great as the recital 
of ‘Pranava’ or ‘Om’. The Adhyatma Ramayana 
has, as it were, put under a magnifying 
glass, the actions of Rama where, by the exercise 
of His Grace, He redeemed the lowly and the 
fallen besides those who fell under the spell 
of a curse. Even the evil-doers were redeemed, 
fulfilling Lord Krishna’s injunction in the 
Gita, Chapter IX, verses 30 and 31; 

“Even an evil-doer, if he commences to 
show Bhakti towards me with utter con¬ 
centration, he should be considered as one 
taking the right path, which will take him 
to the Highest Peace. 

I will now describe the Sabari episode in 
Aranyakanda, as it reveals the divinity of 
Sri Rama, while exercising His Grace for the 
relief of the seeker. Kabandha gives an advance 
description about her to Sri Rama: 

“A miracle is working in Malanga Ashram. 
The Rishis who dwelt there are no more. 
So great was their devotion that the sweat 
drops which fell on the ground from their 
body, as they brought water for the daily 
pooja, have sprouted into unfading flowers 
shining like garlands. Their servant woman 
belonging to a forest tribe is constantly 
engag^ in Tapodharma. Worshipped by 
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all creatures, she is waiting to greet you 
as a Divine person and then go to higher 
worlds.” 

From Sabari’s account to Sri Rama, we learn 
that her Gurus the Rishis had left the world 
even when Rama arrived in Chitrakuta. They 
told her to wait for Rama’s arrival, entertain 
him dutifully and then leave the world. The 
period of Sabari’s waiting for Rama, would 
thus be nearly eleven years. During this 
period she was engaged m Tapas and Tapas 
alone, meditating on Rama, and looking along 
the forest paths, constantly asking the question 
‘when will this Divine person Rama, praised 
by my Gurus come to this Ashram and liberate 
me!’ Rama finally arrives at the Ashram. 
One look at her made him realise that she 
had attained the highest stage of spiritual 
ripeness, ‘Siddhahood’. She is described by 
Sri Rama, using the adjectives Tapasvini, Siddha 
and Siddha Sammata —a fully realised person, 
and also one accepted as such by other realised 
persons. What higher qualifications than this 
can one acquire for earning the descent of Grace 
from the Divine! The Divine person Rama 
himself had to acknowledge her qualifications 
in suitable words selected by Valmiki’s exquisite 
artistry. Sabari’s response to Rama’s praise 
of her sadhana is equally memorable. 

“By seeing you today O Rama! the fruits 
of my Tapas as well as service to my Gurus 
have become fully realised. 1 have also 
reached the true goal of life, Svarga, by 
offering worship to you as the highest among 
the Gods, Devavara." 

One may note here, that through these 
words of Sabari, Valmiki clearly wants us 
to recognise Rama’s divinity. 

Now comes a very famous verse describing 
the descent of Grace and the effect of purifica¬ 
tion which it brings about to the devotees, 
the object of Grace. 

Sabari tells Rama; 

“By your soft glances bestowed on me as a 
benediction, my load of Karma has been extin¬ 


guished and I am now pure. Your Grace 
(Prasada) has descended on me. I shall now 
go on to the highest of worlds from where 
there is no return.” 

This is an echo of the language of the 
Bhagavad Gita in Chaifter XVIII verse 62, 
quoted earlier. It affords a specific instance 
where one who was a woman, and one among 
the humblest and lowliest, was lifted up to the 
highest level by Divine Grace. When she 
allowed her body to be consumed in the fire, 
with Rama's permission, she was transformed 
into a form of fire-like radiance and ascended 
to Heaven. , 

The Adhyatma Ramayana practically follows 
Valmiki’s approach in describing the descent 
of Grace on Sabari, but emphasises the Bhakti 
aspect of Sabari’s Sadhana. The Adhyatma 
Ramayana gives also an opportunity to the 
devotee to praise the Avatar and offer gratitude 
to Him for showering Grace. In fact in the 
Adhyatma Ramayana, all the persons to whom 
Rama’s arrival had brought about deliverance 
by an act of Grace are credited with Stotras 
of ineffable beauty. Ahalya, Viradha, 
Kabandha Sabari, and Jatayu are among 
these. 

Rama’s Grace bringing about Moksha or 
Salvation is described in a most direct and simple 
manner in the case of Jatayu. The bird was 
old and infirm. He had sacrificed his life for 
the Avatar and was about to breathe his last 
when Rama met him and understood his great 
act of sacrifice. In Valmiki, expression of 
gratitude by way of repayment of a good deed 
done, is given the highest place among the 
virtues of Rama. Sri Rama, without the least 
hesitation, commands Jatayu’s soul to go to 
Heaven as a fitting reward for his services.. He 
says to Lakshmana, “This King among birds, 
has sacrificed hib life in my cause. Indeed, 
noble and heroic souls, followers of true 
Dharma who deserve all respect and devotion 
are to be found everywhere and in eveiy form 
of creation 1“ After lighting ^e funeral pyre 
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for Jatayu, Rama utters the following invoca¬ 
tion:— 

“O King of eagles! I have now performed 
for you the supreme act of purification. By 
my command you can go to the highest of the 
worlds attainable by the performance of 
sacrifices and the giving of gifts.” 

In the Adhyatma Ramayana, Jatayu undergoes 
a transfiguration into the form of an attendan t 
of Vishnu in Vaikuntha before ascending to 
the Highest Loka. 

Here there is no attempt to camouflage Sri 
Rama, the Divine, as Rama the man, the Prince 
of Ayodhya. He functions openly and^assertively 
as the Highest Divinity, performing an act 
of Grace for redemption from the cycle of 
births. The sacrifice of Jatayu merited no 
less at the hands of the Avatar, who was Dharma 
personified. 

Grace and Bbakti through Virodha bhava: 

As the Bhakti cult developed in India, it 
was realised that even one who, inspired by 
hale or fear, or both, constantly has before his 
mind only the vision of Divinity, and nothing 
else, thinks of Him sleeping and waking and 
secs Him everywhere, also qualifies for the 
descent of Grace. This aspect of Grace did 
not come to notice in Valmiki, but Adhyatma 
Ramayana of a later period, uses the occasion 
of the killing of Maricha, to project his form 
of Bhakti. Maricha and Subahu were brothers. 
An arrow of Rama tipped with fire consumed 
Subahu on the spot. But the arrow aimed at 
Maricha was tipped with ice cold water (Varuna 
Astra); it flung him away at a great distance 
into the ocean. His life was preserved. He 
swam to an island; thereafter every moment 
of his life was spent in fear of Rama. He saw 
Rama’s awe-inspiring form everywhere. The 
very syllable ‘Ra’ sent waves of fear through 
his trembling body. Just as the love of God 
can stamp out every other thought in the mind 
except that of God, fear of God can also bring 
about a complete preoccupation of the mind 
with Obd and nothing dse. Either state can 


qualify for the descent of Grace. Maricha, 
according]to Adhyatma Ramayana, fell in this 
second category and was redeemed by the 
Grace of Sri Rama. “Be he a Brahmin, a 
Rakshasha, a sinner or one of unrighteous 
conduct, if at the time of leaving his body, 
he thinks of Rama he attains the Supreme 
abode of Vishnu.” “This is indeed a miracle 
performed by Rama”, exclaimed the Devas 
when they saw a bright light leaving Maricha’s 
body and entering Rama, “Maricha left his 
home and ail his possessions and lived in the 
forest, constantly thinking of Rama in fear. 
In this way his sins were wiped off and when 
he died at Rama’s hands, it was Rama’s form 
that he contemplated at the parting moment. 
Therefore Grace descended on him.” 

Descent of Grace on Sarabbanga Muni: 

Almost the first act of Grace performed by 
Sri Rama on entering the Dandaka forests was 
to grant Moksha to the sage Sarabhanga. 
When Rama came near the hermitage, Sara¬ 
bhanga was about to be escorted to Devaloka, 
in a golden chariot by Indra, who had come 
attended by a glittering band of youthful 
retainers. At this moment, Rama appears, 
and seeing him, Indra goes away. Rama is 
then entertained by Sarabhanga. Sarabhanga 
explains the situation to Rama thus— 

“As a reward for my intense austerities, 

I had attained the merit to go to Brahma 
Loka—-a goal most difficult to attain for the 
undisciplined.” 

The Bhagavad Gita says in an oft-quoted 
verse that the higher worlds upto Brahma Loka 
are PunarSvartinah that is, one who goes up, 
has to return, and is still iii the cycle of births. 
But one has to attain the Supreme Person 
(and obtain His Grace), if one has to go to the 
Highest world; 

kbrahma hhuvanallokdb 
PmarSvartinorjma 
Mdmupetya tu kaunteya 
Pmarjanma na vidyate. 

{Bhagavad Gita Ch. VIII. verse 16). 
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Anukampa or Grace of the Divine can also 
produce the result. Rama’s Grace descended 
on Sarabhanga and he said; 

“Great sage, I shall accept the surrender of 
all the Higher Lokas which you have earned 
by Tapas.’’ 

When Rama announced his deliverance in 
this way, Sarabhanga asked and was given 
permission by Rama to mount the funeral 
pyre, dissolve his body in fire and move to 
heaven. He was transformed into a divine 
and youthful form, which then rose sky-wards 
to go to higher Lokas. This is very explicitly 
put in Adhyatma Ramayana: 

“All the Punya I have secured by Tapas 
I am surrendering to you O Rama! today. 
I shall hereafter attain salvation.” 

This acceptance of surrender is an act of Grace 
of the Divinity according to the Gita and in the 
Ramayana. You are shown how the Grace 
is actually applied in individual cases. 

Vibliisbana and the descent of Grace: 

In all the above instances, the act of Grace 
was performed when the individual soul was 
ready to leave the body. The effect of Grace 
wiped out the effects of past Karma and the 
soul was saved from rebirth. But in the case 
of Vibhishana, the act of Grace was applied 
first of all to give him protection from Ravana, 
next to restore him to the rulership of Lanka 
and live a long life. This is an aspect of the 
Grace of the Divine, where it helps one to shed 
fear and live a good life as a devotee of God. 

What was Vibhishana’s Sadhana—his creden¬ 
tials so to say—to obtain Divine Grace? 
Though it is not explicitly stated, it is implicit 
that Vibhishana and his family formed a 
group who stood apart from the other Rak- 
shasas, were devoted to Vishnu and were against 
Asuric ways. To Ravana, when about to 
order the killing of Hanuman in Sundara 
Kanda, he counselled the way of Dharma. 
In Yuddha Kanda, he boldly counselled that 


the way of Dharma lay in returning Sita to 
Rama, earning thereby as punishment his exile 
from Lanka. With four faithful followers 
he seeks out Rama, and is taken by the Vanaras 
before Rama, to await judgment as a possible 
spy. It was a Court of Justice almost, presided 
over by Sri Rama, witb Sugreeva as principal 
adviser. The opinions of the various chieftains 
were canvassed about the treatment to be meted 
out to Vibhishana—obviously one who came 
from the enemy’s camp and the brother of the 
chief enemy. His plea of ill-treatment by 
Ravana, and seeking refuge with Rama, could 
very well be a ruse to discover Rama’s plans. 
Rakshasas can take any shape at will^ and fly 
through the sky and escape at will. This 
was the consensus of advice. Hanuman’s 
view is rather important. He tells Rama: 
“Vibhishana, after realising your powerful 
war-like preparations, the Weakness of Ravana, 
hearing about the killing of Vali and the corona¬ 
tion of Sugreeva, and desirous of succeeding 
to the rulership of Lanka, has wisely chosen 
this time and place as most appropriate 
to make his surrender.” Hanuman adds, 
"Purushat Purusham Prdpya”. This is interpre¬ 
ted by the commentator as: “He has left the 
protection of Ravana the Adharma Purusha, 
and has sought refuge before the Uttama Pur¬ 
usha, that is Sri Rama”. Sugreeva’s advice 
was definite that Vibhishana should be put to 
death. 

Against this background, Rama felt almost 
compelled—it may be said—to reveal his true 
Divinity. It is perhaps the only occasion 
when he does so in Valmiki Ramayana, with 
absolute clarity and precision. Rama declares, 
“Once a person has surrendered his all to me, 
it is immaterial whether his past was good or 
bad. His real designs may be concealed. 
But this makes no difference to me, because 
if I so will it, by my power I can destroy the 
whole universe, the whole of creation, with no 
more effort than tRe lifting of my toe.” This is 
an open assertion of Rama’s Avatarhood, 
for such limitless power can belong only to 
Vishnu, the Supreme Iswara. Rama continues: 
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“If fully contrite, making his submission 
with folded hands, a man begs for forgive¬ 
ness and seeks my protection, I will not 
hurt him even if he had acted as an enemy.” 

The iarandgati tattva, the doctrine of surren¬ 
der to the Divine to obtain Grace, is said to 
be conveyed in these memorable sayings of 
Sri Rama. The commentator of these verses 
has elaborated the significance of ‘full contri¬ 
tion’, ‘submission with the folding of hands’, 
‘begging for forgiveness’, and ‘seeking for pro¬ 
tection’. The words are to be taken disjunc¬ 
tively. Any one of the acts will earn the 
Grace of the Divine. This covers the first 
part of the descent of Grace namely 
'Anriamdyam' grant of mercy through compas¬ 
sion and forgiveness. The second part of the 
descent of Grace is expressed in the famous 
verse: 

“If one seeks Me as his sole refuge, and 
begs protection from Me, saying ‘I am 
wholly Thine’, to him I will grant freedom 
from all fear. For this protection even a 
single act of total surrender will suffice. 
This is my inflexible Vrata or resolution.” 

What is stressed here by the word ‘Vrata’ is 
an aspect of Divine Grace which springs from 
Satya Samkalpa. a firm and irrevocable decision 
which is not fettered by any human law. In 
the case of Vibhishana, Rama’s Satya Samkalpa 
acted firstly to assure him protection from 


The great ones free from the mind’s movements, 
They are truly happy, never leaving 
The Mother’s lap and playing there. 

Fed solely with the milk of Bliss. 

* • * 

What scope is there for speech or breath 
In silent union where the two. 

The ‘r and ‘He’, have merged in one? 

When ‘I* is gone. 

As when two pairs of lovers’ eyes 
Have met and mingled, of what use 
Are spoken words? 

* * * 


Ravana. This aspwt of Satya Samkalpa makes 
Rama say: 

“O Sugreeva, my resolution to grant 
refuge is so firm and irrevocable that it does 
not matter whether it be Vibhishana or 
even Ravana himself who seeks refuge. My 
Grace will be extended equally to every 
creature who seeks me.” 

We are told also in the Bhagavata Purana 
that surrender and the descent of Grace go 
beyond protection, because it acts as a cleanser 
of all sins. It was said of the Gopis of Brinda- 
van: 

“They surrendered their all to Me looking 
upon Me as their Secret Lover. Thereupon 
body consciousness left them completely: 
they passed beyond the range of the Gunas, 
and obtained delivery from all bondage.” 

Hanuman bluntly told Rama that the practical 
consideration of getting the throne of Lanka 
might have also motivated the surrender of 
Vibhishana, but the devotees of Rama have 
always held, that the Grace which Rama 
conferred on Vibhishana also made him a 
liberated soul for the rest of his life. His 
surrender was so complete that the obtaining 
of the throne of Lanka was the least part of 
the benefits afforded to him by the Divine 
Grace of Sri Rama. 


Only those who have experienced 
This union with the Self can know 
Its bliss. How else is one to know it? 

And those who have the experience know 
Nothing but That, in stiHness lost 
Like honey-bees with honey drunk. 

* * * 

Even by those who have enjoyed it 
This bliss can only be experienced. 

And not thought of. The ego-mind 
Destroyed in that transcendent bliss. 

They know not how they won this silence. 

—Sri Ramana Maharshi. 



The Concept of Divine Grace in Samkhya Yoga 


Dr. ANIMA SEN GUPTA 

{Dr. Amma Sen Gupta, retired Head of the Department of Philosophy, Patna 
University, attempts in this article a rather challenging task—tracing the role of 
Divine Grace in the Samkhya-Yoga system wherein God is not the absolute Creator- 
Preserver-Destroyer of the Sruti-Smriti-Purana lore. She shows that the Samkhya- 
Yogic Iswara is a marvellously compassionate guide, free from the blemishes that man 
is heir to. and ever ready to lead the aspirant to the highest levels of excellence 
if only he submits himself to His guidance. God. in this view, is the ideal Elder 
Brother, who lovingly takes u<i by the hand and does not wield the big stick.) 


1. Grace and Devotion 

Belief in Divine Grace is an important 
feature of all theistic religions laying emphasis 
on the aspect of love or Bhakti. Since God, 
according to theism, is the central principle 
of the world of things and beings, nothing can 
sustain and progress without divine favour 
and consent. God pervades the entire universe 
and everything owes its origin to Him. There 
is nothing in the entire creation that has not 
been willed by the Supreme Divinity. The 
living beings have no absolutely independent 
power of their own. They achieve everything 
through the grace of god. It is only through 
the grace of a loving God that a man can attain 
worldly happiness as well as the happiness 
and peace of a liberated life. In fact, the 
concept of grace is integrally linked with 
devotion. Through devotion, the devotee 
clings wholeheartedly to a merciful and res¬ 
ponsive God and offers his all to his beloved 
Divinity. His self-surrendering attitude opens 
his heart to the reception of the fullness of the 
Divine Grace. According to a staunch theist, 
even this attitude of self-surrender is a precious 
gift of God. 

2. Man ami die saving Grace of God: 

Man, in his ever-changing empirical life, is 
continuously getting confused in the midst of 


innumerable errors, temptations, faults and 
weaknesses of the body and the mind. He is 
finite, frail and limited in power and knowledge. 
It IS because of his finitude and limitation that 
he is incapable of fulfilling all aspirations 
of his mind in the material world. His desires 
are often frustrated, his power fails and his 
health is frequently affected by diseases. He, 
therefore, is led to believe that all these turmoils 
of the mundane existence can be removed 
through the grace of an all-powerful and 
everloving God who is the real source and 
support of the whole creation. Love of God 
is indeed a permanent flame that burns naturally 
in the heart of a man. It is only when it 
gams strength that a man becomes conscious 
of it. If an aspirant wishes to become a 
true devotee of God, then he has to surrender 
all his actions, thoughts, desires and even his 
external belongings to his dearest Divinity 
in deep love and adoration. Such a devotee 
becomes a fit person for winning the grace of 
God. God has created this universe and has 
also bestowed on it, His delight and knowledge, 
beauty and being; the whole universe is satura¬ 
ted through and through with the joy and 
beauty of God. «(,Man (to be His ^votee), 
should, therefore, be eager and willing to offer 
himself to the Lord and remain united with 
Him all the time, after attuning his own will 
to the will of Ood. The devotee should offer 
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himself to God through the daily actions of 
his worldly life, through his daily worship and 
also through his worldly and religious engage¬ 
ments of everyday life. All his worldly services 
should be an offering to God. Then and then 
alone will the devotee be able to taste the 
bliss and happiness of a higher life through 
Divine Grace. 

3. Samkhya-Yoga and the Divine Grace 

Regarding the Samkhya philosophy, we can 
say with confidence, that the philosophical 
position of the early Samkhya (which can be 
traced to the Upanishads) is definitely 
iheistic. The Yoga philosophy is theistic 
ail through. The Samkhya-Yoga ideas are found 
in abundance and in a more systematic form 
in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. The method of 
liberation, prescribed by the sage Svetasva¬ 
tara is the method of sel^-control and concentra¬ 
tion of mind mixed with the supreme devotion 
to God and to the spiritual teacher. The grace 
of God won through devotion, enables the 
devotee to attain God-realisation. The Supreme 
Being, is, however, to be realised through 
intuition born of contemplation and devotion. 
This constitutes the method of liberation. 
The Samkhya-Yoga sadhana, in this context, 
is thus a method of the realisation of the 
Supreme Divinity through contemplation and 
devotion. This, indeed, is a form of the path 
of Devotion, integrally connected with the 
grace of God. 

Again, when we come to the age of the 
Mahabharata, we find the schools of Samkhya 
and Yoga becoming still more systematized 
and maintaining all through a very intimate 
and harmonious relation between themselves. 
They are very often treated as non-different. 
Further, it is in this age that we find both the 
Samkhya and the Yoga becoming Vaishnavitc 
and getting very closely related to the Bhagavata 
or the Pancaratra religion. (Sfaantiparva— 
348-81, 82). 

In Uie Mahnbharata, Kapila has been identi¬ 
fied with Bhagavan Hari, Vishnu, Vasudeva 
V.K. Xl-Xn ’82—8 


and Krishna. It has also been declared in the 
Mahabharata that Kapila has based his 
Samkhya philosophy on the fundamental truth 
that it is the one Purusha, the great Narayana, 
who is the absolute and the ultimate Reality. 
(Shanti—353.5). About the Pancaratra Agama, 
the epic has repeatedly said that the teachings 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga have constituted 
its texture. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the age of 
the Mahabharata, the practice of Bhakti includes 
contemplative adoration of God upon a back¬ 
ground of Samkhya knowledge and Yoga 
discipline. Contemplation or Dhyana has 
found a very important place in the devotional 
method of God-realisation. Devotion and 
meditation, in this age, have become equally 
important component parts of the spiritual 
Sadhana. Meditation is, in fact, suffused with 
Bhakti or devotion. According to the Vishnu 
Samhita, devotion fails to produce the desired 
result, if it is not accompanied by Yoga. The 
pleasing quality of God, in the form of His 
grace, is always linked with devotion in the 
Bhakti-sadhana of this age. 

The Samkhya and the Yoga, however, have 
undergone profound changes in the post-epic 
period, leaning more and more towards the 
attainment of discriminative knowledge and 
svarupasthiti of Purusha through the Yogic 
method of stopping the mental modes, related 
to the not-self. 

In fact, with the emergence of the classical 
Samkhya in the first or the second century A.D. 
the idea of God as the creator of the world 
has totally vanished. God of Patanjali too, 
is not a creator-God. According to the 
classical Samkhya-Yoga an ever-free God can 
never be rationally regarded as the creator 
of the world, because such a super-personality 
can never be supposed to have any desire to 
create the world. God of the Yoga-philosophy 
is not the ultimate source of all things of the 
world. He is just a special Purusha, unaffected 
by afflictions, actions, fhiits of actions and 
latent impressions thereof, from beginningless 
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time. He is the omniscient and merciful 
guide of those who cling to Him whole-heartedly. 

If we reflect carefully on the philosophical 
position of the classical Samkhya, we are sure 
to admit that God, as recognised in the Yoga 
scheme of Patanjali. is also a logical corollary 
of the classic Sarakhya. This is because both 
of them believe in the existence of world-bound 
souls from beginningless time. If we believe 
in the existence of such souls, then it is also 
logical for us to believe in the existence of an 
ever-free soul, possessing a Citta which is 
always calm, always wise and always pure 
and enlightened. {Sadaivesvarah, Sadaiva 
mukta Hi). Such an ever-free soul cannot be 
many, because one limited soul is to be 
distinguished from another by means of the 
prior unpurified cittas which were different 
in different cases. God, however, is the 
possessor of a free Citta from beginningless time. 

Thus, this God of Samkhya-Yoga is not the 
Supreme principle and the original source of 
the world, because, being the possessor of a 
Citta, he becomes a unified category of Purusha 
and Prakriti. God, according to Samkhya- 
Yoga is a very compassionate guide of all his 
devotees who offer themselves whole-heartedly 
to the Lord. In fact, to bestow knowledge 
(through compassion and grace) on His devotees 
is the sole motive of God and He has no need 
of His own, (Tasydtmdnugraha abhdvepi 
bhutdnugrahah prayojanam) Truth can be 
realised and liberation can be attained through 
Divine Grace. Patanjali has made a mention 
of this particular Purusha or God and has 
declared that *Hvara pra^idhdna' is an effective 
method of spiritual sadhana. From devotion 
to God, comes self-realisation and the obstacles 
are removed with ease. 

The merit of the Samkhya-Yoga conception 
of God lies in the fact that here the Divinity 
has been introduced in such an essential and 
universal form that all men irrespective of their 
caste, creed and nationality can offer worship 
to such an adorable Person. No religious soul 
can ever have any objection to pay respect 


to a Divine Being who is a merciful and omnis¬ 
cient teacher of mankind who is also eternally 
free from the influences of the mundane afflic¬ 
tions and impurities. God of the Samkhya- 
yoga school is not a sectarian divinity. He 
may not be the creator of the world, but that 
does not deprive Him of his Godliness, as He 
is the fountain of immeasurable love and 
compassion and is also the most benevolent 
guide of His devotees. Divine Grace in the 
Samkhya-Yoga scheme, therefore, finds express¬ 
ion in God’s desire to save all suffering human 
beings from the ultimate despair and beginnin¬ 
gless ignorance through the revelation of 
knowledge leading to liberation. He is always 
shedding the light of pure and saving knowledge 
with a view to helping His devotee in his earnest 
efforts for self-realisation. 

It is, indeed, a fact that the desire for peace 
and happiness is embedded in every man’s 
heart and that it is this inherent desire that 
gives him an impetus to go forward. His 
heart is all the time yearning for joy and peace, 
but he does not know how he should proceed 
to attain it; nor does he know wherein lies the 
hidden secret of real peace and happiness. 
This knowledge, he can receive from God 
through contemplation and devotion. 

Truly speaking, this supreme knowledge is 
spontaneously emanating from the Divine 
Mind like the spontaneous emanation of 
fragrance from a sweet scented flower. If a 
man sincerely wishes to benefit himself by this 
divine knowledge, he is sure to attain enlighten¬ 
ment. This saving knowledge, which God is 
bestowing on his devotees from the beginning- 
less time, is, indeed the purest and the most 
precious anugraha (grace) of God according 
to the Samkhya-Yoga school. It is through 
this Divine grace, in the form of the moksa 
vidyd, that the devotee can acquire higher 
spiritual powers and clearer insight which 
destroy completely the last remains of his 
aviveka and ignorance. Thus, like another 
theistic phil(»ophy, the Sarnkbya-rYoga also 
believes that the daricness of a aoul can be 
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removed forever by Divine grace, if only one 
wishes sincerely to receive it and works for 

It. 

Since God is not the creator of the world 
according to Samkhya-Yoga scheme, this school 
has not laid any emphasis on the Creative 
power or the majesty of God, The Divine 
Being is also not admitted as the impartial 
judge of human actions (as is customarily 
recognised by theistic schools in Indian philo¬ 
sophy). He is simply the symbol of knowledge, 
compassion, love and grace. An ordinary 
dweller of the world possesses a perverted 
perspective of life because of his involvement 
jn the mundane affairs in a wrong way. He 
does not possess any idea of his higher spiritual 
life, nor does he bother for any needs other 
than the purely material ones. Such a man, 
naturally, possesses a narrow idea about God. 
In his opinion, the sole function of God is to 
provide him with all the enjoyable things of 
the world. He never realises that providing 
a man with objects of enjoyment can never be 
an act of divine grace because worldly pleasures, 
which are non-eternal and impure, are only 
different kinds of sugar-coated poison which 
finally produce suffering and death. The 
aim of the Divine grace should always be 
the inward transfiguration and not the achieve¬ 
ment of practical mundane results. Here, 
however, we should remember that the Samkhya- 
Yoga has never preached a passive submission 
to God, The Divine grace is not to be received 
in a passive way. Grace of the Divinity 
comes as a result of the devotee’s sincere and 
conscious endeavour for the attainment of the 
Divine illumination through contemplation and 
self-surrender. In fact, the Divine grace, in 
the form of the supreme illumination, is ever 
shining on the spiritual horizon of the world; 
but man should willingly and by his own efforts 
turn towards this pure light to receive it. The 
saving knowledge is not a free gift and it never 
comes unmerited. Had it been so, ail living 
heingswcHild have been liberated through the 
ever-flowiiig kindness of the merciful Lord, 
danmihigof the *sop^*conscious* is never 


possible without the sincere efforts of the 
aspirant. One who sincerely follows the path 
of Tsvarabhakti’ attains self-realisation which 
indeed is the highest fulhiment of a man’s 
life. The Divine Grace operates only to bring 
about the liberation of an aspkant through 
knowledge. This is the only way in which 
Divine Mercy can effectively and meaningfully 
operate and there is no other form of ‘Isvara- 
nugraha’ according to the Samkhya-Yoga philo¬ 
sophy. 

Conclusion 

The above discussion, if perused closely, 
will reveal a very justifiable meaning of the 
concept of Divine Grace. In the opinion of 
the Samkhya-yoga, God is ever emanating from 
His omniscient Mind, the supreme knowledge 
to liberate human beings. God is not the 
giver of worldly happiness and worldly comforts 
of life; but He is ever guiding His beloved 
devotee in a manner that is suitable for the 
attainment of all human excellences which are 
akin to divine qualities. Such an attainment 
alone makes a devotee fit for receiving the 
highest spiritual knowledge. Self-surrendering 
love and sincere devotion to God are sure to 
remove all animal passions and desires from the 
heart of a devotee. The devotee is then 
reshaped in a pure and perfect form. The 
concept of God as an affectionate teacher and 
guide of suffering humanity is sure to be appeal¬ 
ing to a human mind, even if the Divinity is 
regarded neither as the creator of the world 
nor as the giver of the fruits of actions to human 
beings. We can think of a non-creator God 
but we can never think of a non-compassionate 
God. God must help His devotee to tear 
asunder the veil of ignorance which is the root 
cause of his world-bound existence and mundane 
suffering. Man does not find true satisfaction 
by getting submerged into the ever-changing 
whirlpool of the empirical life. He wishes to 
rise to a higher level of existence so as to be 
able to reach that ever-shining glow from which 
emanates the immeasurable wealth of spiritual 
knowledge. Man possesses, on the one handr 
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natural inclinations, desires, emotions etc; 
on the other hand, there is also in him the 
luminous and pure consciousness of a higher 
life which he is not ordinarily aware of. Man 
becomes a man in the true sense of the term 
only when he feels an impelling urge for this 
higher life,—an urge that calls him forward 
to make explicit what is implicit in him. All 
perverse thoughts arc then discarded and 
moral excellences are generated in him with the 
result that the impurities of his intellect, emotion 
and will are totally destroyed. Spiritual values 
are indeed the final flowering of the moral 
values and a harmony between the two leads 
to the blossoming of the desired spiritual life 
which is the real heritage of man. 

Hence, according to Samkhya-Yoga, God is 
Isvara, not because He is the material, efficient 


cause of the world, but because He acts as the 
compassionate guide of His devotees who wish 
sincerely to reach the luminous apex of life 
by getting attached to Him and Him alone. 
God arouses in His follower an intense 
spiritual urge that draws the aspirant up to¬ 
ward greater and greater perfection. The 
Divine Grace bestows on him that intuitional 
wisdom which produces a clear realisation of 
his real essence. This realisation, indeed is 
the true aim of a man's life which he should 
aspire for. Thus, according to Samkhya- 
Yoga, God is God because He delivers toman 
the highest knowledge which is nothing but the 
full realisation of the godliness implicit in him. 
This is the Grace of God, the precious blessing 
of a human life which is sure to light up the 
hearts of all the aspirants who follow sincerely 
the path of 'Ii\'ara-Praxiidh5na'. 
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The Concept of Divine Grace 
According to the Upanishads 


SWAMI PRABUDDHANANDA 

(Quoting extenshely from the Upanishads Swanii Prabuddhananda of the Vedanta 
Centre, San Francisco, explains how Divine Grace takes djjferent hues according to 
the stage of spiritual evolution of the aspirant. At first the Sadhaka feels that 
an Unseen Power is extending him a helping hand, irrespective of his own worthi¬ 
ness or otherwise. Then comes the understanding that what he thought was happening 
according to the Law of cause and effect is also a manifestation of Divine Grace. 
Finally comes the realization that even his own initiative and the inspiration he has 
received from the scriptures and the teachers are hut the Divine Grace at work, free of 
all man-imagined regulations and restraints. Grace is the expression of the Freedom, 
not of God but that is God.) 


I 

A spiritual seeker’s life is a long succession 
of delicate experiments with Truth. His entire 
psycho-physical system and the external world 
are involved in this undertaking. There is 
beauty and grandeur in every aspect of it. 
Assiduously striving to rise above his limitations, 
he makes breakthroughs and discovers new 
facts in the spiritual realm. The factors that 
contribute to the operation and success of such 
an all-absorbing endeavour are varied—some 
are obvious, others concealed. A congenial 
family background, exposure to spiritual ideas, 
inspiration from spiritual luminaries, and a 
co-operative body-mind complex are all con¬ 
ducive to this inner unfoldment. In addition 
to these elements there are his natural 
proclivities and wisdom accumulated from past 
experiences. If he intelligently avails himself 
of all these, he will travel quite a long distance. 
In the process he is constantly subjected to 
fluctuations dTmind, both positive and negative. 
He feels elated when there are breakthroughs, 
And d<gected when there are obstacles. He 
swings from hope to despair; from an attitude 
of nhcompromMuig one-pt^tedness, oon- 


iidencc, and strength, to actual doubts concern¬ 
ing the efficacy of even a virtuous life, what 
to speak of higher ideals; from a spurt of 
indefatigable energy and enthusiasm to a state 
of lukewarmness and irresolution. Sometimes 
these changes are very rapid and obvious, and 
at other times they are gradual and incons¬ 
picuous. Occasionally he perceives why his 
mind is wavering, but he feels powerless to 
rectify the situation. 

One problem he may suffer from is a lack 
of strong motivation to cut through the barriers. 
He wants to intensify his spiritual disciplines, 
to accelerate his progress, but his will is weak. 
He desperately feels the urgent need for some 
benign power to goad him to spiritual endeavour. 
At other times he feels that he has struck rock 
bottom, or that he has fallen from a precipice 
into a yawning chasm. Again, he appears to 
be trapped in a whirlpool of his own ego, 
mind, body, and various inner and outer forces. 
When he is virtuous he grows in inner streng^ 
and stability, at least to some extents bdt 
when he violates the moral law, he disturbs his 
centre of gravity and fedls out of joint. Thus 
he moves in a series of vicious drdes of cause 
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and effect. He finds there isn’t any available 
power that can extricate him from this compli¬ 
cated network, just as dirt cannot be removed by 
dirty water, a whirlpool cannot extract one from 
another whirlpool. The remedy often becomes 
worse than the disease. The more he struggles 
to escape, the more he entangles himself, in 
spite of good intentions. His mental condition 
becomes so complex that he discovers it is 
difficult to cope with it, both rationally and 
emotionally. He seems to ensnare himself 
like a bird caught in a net, and is bewildered 
by his inner reactions. He realizes that accord¬ 
ing to the law of Karma, or the law of cause 
and effect, there is no release from the con¬ 
sequences of an act already performed. Every 
action has a corresponding result. In the 
relative world this law operates very impartially. 

KnoWy slave is slave, caressed or whipped, 
not free; 

For fetters, though of gold, are not less strong 
to bind. 

The door seems to be closed in all directions, 
but the momentum of life forcefully pushes 
him here and there irrespective of these difficul¬ 
ties. Sooner or later he discerns his available 
reserves, no matter how extensive, and his own 
effort have become inadequate, and he longs for 
help. From the bottom of his heart he wishes 
that the Supreme Being, whom he hitherto 
knew hazily, may free him from his ego-centric 
whirlpool, actuate his understanding so that 
he can enliven his spiritual practices, lead him 
forward, protect him from possible dangers, 
and reveal the Truth. He appeals to the 
Divind: 

May that all-pervading Spirit guide our 
understanding. {Mahanarayana Up. 1.29) 

May He endow us with good thoi 

(Sver. Up. 3^ 

Seeking liberation I go for refuge to th^ 
Effulgent One whose light turns the under¬ 
standing towards the Atman. 

{ibid. 6.18) 

O Rudra, deign to protect nM with that 
benevolent face of Thine. {ibid. 4,21) 


Like a disc. Thy shining golden orb covers 
the entrance to the Truth in Thee. Remove 
it, O Sun, so that I who am devoted to the 
True may behold That. {Isa Up. 15) 

Help does come. He then feels encouraged 
and uplifted. This power Is purifying, soothing, 
strength-giving, and enlightening. It is reliable 
and inexhaustible. This he calls the mercy 
of the Lord, His prasdda, or grace. 

This unconditional mercy falls equally on 
all, regardless of their merit, solicitation, inner 
tendencies, or past karma. It is ahetuka; 
that is, It has no causal relationship whatsoever. 
Therefore one who is spiritually striving, but 
lacks propitious circumstances, also receives 
unexpected favour in diverse ways, and thus 
further impetus for his spiritual life. And then 
there are those who have" been dogged by 
unspiritual elements all their life, others who 
are not at all inclined toward higher life, and 
still others who are positively antagonistic 
to a spiritually idealistic life; and yet this 
’kindly light’ awakens their spiritual conscious¬ 
ness, turning them from worldliness to spiritua¬ 
lity. 

What actually is this grace? Let us see what 
we can understand about it from the Upani- 
shads. 


2 

The Upanishads are the treasure house of 
superconscious ^experiences of the ancient seers. 
What they experienced, they simply spoke out. 
They were not concerned about philosophical 
consistency of thought, nor did they become 
involved with mental gymnastks. 

This Atman cannot be attainctL. by the 
study of the Vedas, nor by intellecL^r even 
by much learning. {Katha 

During the cou^ of their spiritual inquiry 
they also discovered a law that a compound, 
wlUch is the result of some acrion, vriU inevitaUly 
revert to its finer elements.' Acilmis can only 
combine the ffutdam^tal dements into a 
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product, but cannot produce an element. 
Brahman, or the Spirit, being the eternal un< 
compounded substratum of everything, and 
the Element of elements, cannot be produced 
by any effort or action, including spiritual 
practices, which only remove the obstacles to 

the vision of Truth, “_for deeds, which are 

originated, cannot win the Supreme, who is 
unoriginated (A/m. Up. 1.2.12).” The Divine 
has to reveal Itself: “.... by him it is attained 
whom it chooses; this, his Atman, reveals 
its own form {Katha Up. 1.2.23).” This Self¬ 
revelation of the ever-free Divine Spirit is 
called grace by the seers. 

So these wise ones, after struggling intensely 
with their whole being, found out that through 
unaided individual effort they could not realise 
the Atman; through the grace of the Supreme 
Spirit alone could they reach it. 

One with a purified mind by meditation 
realizes the Absolute through the grace of 
Knowledge. {Mu. Up. 3.1.8) 

By the grace of the Creator, one becomes 
free from sorrows and desires, and then 
realizes Him as the great Lord. 

($vcf. Up. 3.20) 

The sage Svetasvatara himself realized 
Brahman by the power of self-control and 
concentration of mind, as well as by the 
grace of God. {ibid. 6.21) 

These sages experienced the eternal Truth 
as their very Self and the Self of all; as their 
own beloved; as ever pure, ever free, ever 
blissful; as one without a second; and as 
infinite Knowledge and Light, untouched by 
evil and sorrow. They ecstatically gave expres¬ 
sion to their realizations: 

I have realized this Great Being who 
shines effhl^nt lihe the sun beyond all 
darkness. One passes beyond death only 
on realizing Him. There is no other way 
of from the circle of births and deaths. 

{ibid. 3.8) 

They al^o realized spiritual truth as a nUghty, 
unliodted supreme Power, or Sakti. 


The sages, absorbed in meditation through 
one-pointedness of mind, discovered the one 
Self-luminous power. {ibid. 1.3) 

These Vedic seers had an all-comprehensive 
view of Truth. They perceived that there is 
nothing else outside of this power, and yet 
it has many aspects depending on the observer’s 
level of consciousness, or standpoint. This 
primordial Sakti is free from any law or 
limitation. A small portion of It. as it were, 
manifests as the universe of time, space, and 
causation. The Upanishads poetically describe 
this idea: 

What is invisible, ungraspable, unoriginated 
and altributeless; what has neither eyes, nor 
ears, nor hands, nor feet; what is eternal, 
all-pervading, immeasurably subtle and limit¬ 
less in manifestation;—that Imperishable 
Being is what the wise perceive as the source 
of all creation. {Mu. Up. 1.1.6) 

Just as the sun shines lighting up all 
space above, below, and across, even so does 
that one adorable God, the repository of all 
goodness and sweetness, preside over every¬ 
thing that has the nature of a cause. 

(Svef. Up. 5.4) 

There is naught higher than or different 
from Him; naught greater or more minute 
than Him. Rooted in His own glory He 
stands like a tree, one without a second and 
immovable. By that Being the whole uni¬ 
verse is filled. {ibid. 3.9) 

Itself remaining intrinsically free. It con¬ 
tinuously acts upon the universe conditioned 
by cause and effect; but It is wholly inexplicable 
from the plane of relativity. Although It is 
an impelling force. It is not controlled by 
that which It controls. 

The One Atman that exists in all beings 
appears in (different) forms according to the 
different objects (it enters); and it exists also 
beyond them. {Katha Up. 2.2.9) 

The entire universe of sentient and nonsefl^e^t 
bangs is a huge packet of energy, and is being 
driven or manipulated by this iminense, unlimi¬ 
ted Power. 
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.He shining, everything shines after 

Him. By His light all this is lighted. 

(Afl/Aa Up. 2.2.15) 

It is the Atman, the Spirit, by whose power 
the ear hears, the eye sees, the tongue speaks, 
the mind understands and life functions. 

(Ae/ia Up. 1.2) 

He is the soul of the universe. He is 
immortal, and His is the rulership. 

(five/. Up .6.17) 

.By Its mere presence. It enables the 

cosmic energy to sustain the activities of 
living beings. (fsa Up. 4) 

.This Self has entered into these 

bodies up to the tips of the fingernails. 

(Br. Up. 1:4.7) 

Under the mighty rule of this Immutable, 
O Gargi, the sun and the moon are held 
in their positions. {Ibid. 3:8.9) 

Some deluded thinkers speak of Nature, 
and others of time, as the force that revolves 
this wheel of Brahman. But really all this is 
only the glory of God manifested in the 
world. (Svet. Up. 6.1) 

Because He is the Indwelling Spirit, He 
responds from within to the prayers of the 
seeker. Whatever help he receives is from 
his own Self, which is the Soul of his soul, 
and the Soul of everything. 

He who inhabits all beings,.and who 

controls all beings from within—He is your 
Self, the Inner Controller, the Immortal. 

{Br. Up. 3:7.15) 

They realize Him as shining by the functions 
of all the senses yet without the senses, 
as- the lord of all, the ruler of all, the refuge 
of all and friend of all. (Sve/. Up. 3.17) 

He is also the supervisor of ail actions, and 
the dispenser of the fruits thereof. He impels 
the whole universe to action, but He is not 
impelled by it; He operates through individuals, 
yet simultaneously He is not bound by their 
actions. 

No one in the world is His master, nor has 
anybody any control over Him. There is 


no sign by which He can be inferred. He is 
the cause of all, and the ruler of individual 
souls. (Sve/, Up. 6.9) 

The Lord, through His gracious free power, 
provides opportunities in the cosmic scheme 
for an individual to make choices and also to 
reap the results of his aCtion according to the 
law of causation. Otherwise, without this 
universal law, everything would be chaotic; 
there wouldn’t be any place for systematic 
effort. The seeker would reap something 
other than what he bad sown. His everyday 
life consisting of actions and their results— 
duties, responsibilities and human achieve¬ 
ments including even the practice of spiritual 
disciplines—would be meaningless. There would 
be no possibility of correcting his mistakes. 
On the moral plane this law puts a tremendous 
responsibility on the seeker and simultaneously 
gives him freedom to work out his destiny 
without any interference from others. Thus 
this law is a great blessing, but ultimately he 
has to transcend that too. 

However, the aspirant’s freedom of choice, 
which depends upon his inner tendencies, his 
consequent action, and the law of Karma, 
is dependent on God’s power. He dispenses 
the fruits of actions according to the deserts 
of the person. 

He has created at first creatures according 
to the deserts of their various past deeds. 
He is the ruler of the universe and the 
munificent giver of gifts to the devotees. 

.He is the Lord who delights the individual 

souls by guiding according to their deeds and 
conferring on them fruits of their actions. 

{Mahdnardyajfa Up. 1.70) 

.It is He who inspires them all to do 

their respective duties in accordance with the 
knowledge, past actions, and tendencies of 
the various beings. (Svef. Up. 3.3) 

He.leadsiicreatures to perfection accord¬ 

ing to their deserts, and endows each being 
with its distinguishing charactoistics. Thus 
He presides over the whole universe. 

( 06 /. 5 . 5 ) 
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.He is the repository of ail good quali¬ 
ties, and the master of all sciences. He is 

the controller of matter and spirit. 

He is the cause of liberation from the cycle 
of birth and death, and of bondage which 
results in its continuance. (ibid. 6.16) 

He.confers bliss and wisdom on the 

devoted, destroys their sins and sorrows, 
and punishes all breaches of law. 

(ibid. 4.12) 

Moreover, He not only gives what is earned 
through individual effort, but out of His grace. 
He gives more than what is earned. 

He.though One, fulfils the desires of 

many. (Katha Up. 2.2.13) 

Sri Sankara, commenting on this verse, states, 
“The omnisicient Lord of all dispenses desirable 
things, the fruits of work, according to merit, 
as also out of His own grace.” 

The seers point to yet another facet of this 
Power—Its deluding force. Although roan's 
nature is Divine, one side of this Power which 
functions as Maya, the cosmic illusion, binds 
him through the law of cause and effect, and 
thus limits and blurs his vision. Because of 
this blinding and stupefying influence he 
fails to see this Divine Power working through 
him and all his actions. He credits himself, 
the ego, for the slightest achievement. The 
story of Uma Haimavati in the Kena Upanishad 
illustrates this point very clearly. Brahman, 
that Supreme Power, secured a victory for the 
gods over the demons. The devas Agni, 
Vayu, and Indra, caught in the law of causation, 
were not aware that this boundless supreme 
Power alone does everything for Its own 
incomprehensible purpose, and that It is the 
repository for aU apparently independent powers 
like cognition, volition, and incentive to action. 
Brahman perceiving their false pride desired, 
out of His grace, to free them from their ignor¬ 
ance. He appeared before them incognito. 
The gods sent one deity after another to ascer¬ 
tain the identity of this venerable Being. As 
^ach one ih turn approached the Spirit, he was 
asked to demopstrate his particular power. 

V.K. xi-xn »82 —9 


The Spirit placed a straw before them. Agni, 
the god of fire, could not bum it; Vayu, the 
god of wind, failed to blow it off. Being 
puzzled and humiliated by their lack of power, 
they returned, defeated, to the gods. Then 
Indra, king of gods, advanced. But the Spirit 
vanished, and in His stead, the supremely 
graceful and auspicious Uma Haimavati revea¬ 
led herself. To Indra she unravelled the 
mystery that, devoid of the marvellous Power 
of Brahman, even the most insignificant acts 
are impossible. 

For this reason the seers earnestly draw the 
seeker's attention to the fact that this same 
enigmatic and inscrutable Power in Its beneficent 
aspect, known as Divine grace, alone can 
release one from Maya’s insidious grip. They 
entreat him to expose himself to Its influence. 

In this infinite wheel of Brahman in which 
everything lives and rests, the pilgrim soul 
is whirled about. Knowing the individual 
soul, hitherto regarded as separate, to be 
itself the Moving Force, and blessed by Him, 
it attains immortality. (Svet. Up. 1.6) 

One attains infinite peace on realizing 
that self-effulgent Adorable Lord the besto- 

wer of blessings, who, though one,. 

appears in manifold forms. (ibid. 4.11) 

O Lord, who blesses all creatures by 
revealing the Vedas, deign to make us happy 
by Thy calm and blissful self, which roots 
out terror as well as sin. (ibid. 3.5) 

.Thou controller and supporter of all, 

contract Thy rays, withdraw Thy light. 
Through Thy grace, I shall behold the most 
blessed form of Thine, (Isa Up 16) 

The enlightening and transforming power 
that works through the spiritual teachers is 
also another aspect of that Power. In fact 
it IS through these teachers that the seeker 
most tangibly feels the grace of God flowing. 
They are as it were, the pure conduits of that 
almighty Power. 

The man of Self-realization knows the 
Supreme Brahman on whom this world is 
based, and who shines radiantly. And those 
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wise men who are devoted to such a person, 
without any worldly desire, go beyond all 
chances of rebirth. {Mu. Up. 3.2.1.) 

To such a seeker, whose mind is tranquil 
and senses are controlled, and who approa¬ 
ches him in proper form, let the wise teacher 
impart the science of Brahman in its very 
essence—the science by which one knows 
the true, imperishable Being. 

{ibid.X .2.13) 

Arise, awake! Realize that Atman, having 
approached the excellent teachers 

(Kalha Up. 1.3.14) 

That Atman can never be reached by 
speech, nor by eyes, nor even by mind. How 
can it be realized otherwise than from those 
who say that it exists'' {ibid. 2.3.12) 

Since spiritual life is intricate and subtle, 
it calls for sustained and integrated effort; 
therefore, the seeker requires guidance and 
inspiration from such a qualified teacher. 
That is why the Upanishads emphasize the 
value of the teacher-student relationship. 

.For knowing that Reality he should 

go, with gifts in hand, to a teacher, versed 
in the Vedas and absorbed in Brahman. 

{Mu. Up. 1.2.12) 

Sn Sankara further elaborates this point in 
his commentary: “He should not seek for 
the knowledge of Brahman independently 
even though he is a great scholar versed in the 
scriptures.” The student feels the need for the 
teacher’s benediction, especially at times of 
crisis, and approaches him with humility and 
reverence. The teacher blesses him with the 
words: 


.May you be free from hindrances 

in going to the other shore beyond darkness. 

{Mu, Up. 2.2.6) 

These blessings give tremendous strength and 
assurance to the aspirant, and lead him to the 
goal. 

3 

Grace is that Power which the seeker feels 
as unconditioned, bountiful, and benevolent, 
coming in various ways and helping him 
at every step. Initially, he considers the help 
he receives, whether solicited or unsolicited, 
in the course of his spiritual practices to be 
coming from an unaccountable source and 
being conferred on him regardless of his merit. 
This alone he calls Diyine grace. As he 
progresses along the path, however, his insight 
deepens. He comes to feel that whatever 
results come to him according to the law of 
causation are also due to that Divine Power. 
The existence of cosmic laws which enable 
him to struggle spiritually in a methodical 
way, he now perceives as Divine grace too. 
Later when he becomes spiritually mature, 
that is, when he sees God face to face, he 
recognizes that everything—his own initiative 
past or present, the inspiration imbibed from 
spiritual teachers, all aspects of spiritual 
endeavour, and his final realization are all 
possible only because of this gracious Divine 
Power. Thus this entire universe, and his own 
quest for spiritual freedom and attainment of 
it, are the play of Grace, or the inexplicable 
free Power of the Divine. 


What is devotion, what penance and austerities, what fasting and 
ablutions 

Unless thou knowest the way to love and serve God. 

Be not glad at the sight of prosperity and grieve not at the sight of 
adversity; 

As is prosperity, so is adversity; 

What God proposes shall be accomplished. ** 

Kabir saith: Through the saints, I now in my heart, 

That the worshipper, in whose heart God dwdleth peiformeth the best 
of worship. 


Saint KAhm. 





The Holy Mother and Her Divine Grace 


SWAMI SARVAGATANANDA 

(The easiest way to understand the mystery of Divine Grace is to study the words 
and deeds of the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, says Swami Sarvagatananda of the 
Vedanta Society, Providence, U.S.A. Her compassion was unbelievably unconditioned. 
She showered her mercy without the least calculation on every one who came to her. 
She had the same love for Amjad, the Muslim dacoit as for Sarat, (Swami Saradananda) 
the great Sthitaprajna, The Ganges of her Grace transjormed all impurities, big and 
small, into the whitest purity. To call her 'Mother' was all the self-effort required.) 


Grace is very difficult to understand and 
explain. Human life would be impossible 
without the grace of some one in this world. 
Our life is a lease from the Divine. We are 
supposed to use it properly and then return 
It to the Divine in the end. During this process 
we need guidance and help, both for our 
existence here and for ultimate realization in 
the end. It is grace that keeps us moving, 
evolving, and gaining higher spiritual realms. 

Many times we underestimate the power of 
grace, due to our ignorance, vamty, and egoism. 
No one, absolutely no one, is independent; we 
are all interdependent and inter-related. First 
we depend upon the grace of our parents, 
without whose affection and concern we could 
not even exist. It is also through the grace 
of our teachers and elders that we learn and 
grow and become decent human beings. From 
the point of our spiritual life, we are helped 
through the grace of both the spiritual teacher 
and other persons who are spiritually illumined. 
That is why we are asked to bow down to 
our mother, father, and teacher, thinking of 
them as divine. As the Taittiriya Upanishad says; 

**MStfdevo bhava, pitfdevo bhava, dcSrya- 
devo bhava'' 

“Let your mother be a god to you, let 
your fatW be a god to you, let your teacher 
be a god to you.” 

(Taittiriya Upanishad 1. ii. 2) 


Many times people think that they do not 
need religion, and that science, technology, 
the arts, etc., are sufficient to satisfy their 
day-to-day needs. But as they grow, they 
discover that these things do not satisfy them 
completely, nor do they give them a total 
picture of the human personality. To obtain 
a complete vision of life we have to go beyond 
our human-ness, beyond the psycho-physical 
complex. We must enter into the spiritual 
realm, which is the substance of ail religions. 
Then only can we have a complete grasp of 
life, and that grasp can help us to live well, 
relate ourselves properly with others, and 
evolve. Those who have gone beyond this 
body-mind complex, who have entered into 
the spintual realm and gained some depth, 
can alone tell us how we should discipline and 
realize the Spirit ourselves. Such persons 
are very rare. As Sri Sankaracharya said; 

”&dntd mahdnto nivasanti santo 
Vasantavalloka hitam charantab 
Tirndb svayam bhima bhavdr^avam land 
Ahetundnydnapi tdrayantab " 

“There are good souls, calm and magnani¬ 
mous, who do good to others as does the 
spring, and who, having themselves crossed 
this dreadful ocean of mundane existence, 
help others also to cross the same without 
any motive whatsoever.” 

(VivekachudamanU 37) 
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Holy Mother was one such person. Why 
do we call Sri Sarada Devi ‘Holy Mother’? 
Holiness and Motherliness were combined 
in her. She was fully absorbed in the transcen¬ 
dental realm of the Divine, yet she was dwelling 
in this world as a Mother to help her children, 
to guide every ignorant and helpless soul. 
That compassionate motherly attitude with 
that wonderful divine background—that was 
the Holy Mother, Sri Sarada Devi. This is 
a very rare combination. The test of spiritual 
realization is here: that one understands and 
sympathizes with everyone without discrimina¬ 
tion, and tries to help them in every way. 
Such illumined souls keep a little ego and, 
out of compassion, come down from that 
transcendental state to help humanity. Their 
situation is very interesting. They are fully 
set in the divine realm; they do not forget 
that Absolute Divine Consciousness. Yet they 
appear like any ordinary human being. They 
never reject, condemn, or complain against 
anyone, but help all by forgiving them and 
loving them as they are. 

We need the grace and blessings of such 
illumined people. How many times do we 
make mistakes, and they say, “Well, don’t 
you worry, it doesn’t matter. You will be 
all right!’’ They are full of grace. If our 
mothers had punished us for every mistake 
that we made, we would have been dead long 
back. And in spiritual life we need such 
grace all the more. A disciple of the Holy 
Mother once protected a young monk who 
had made a mistake at another Ashrama and 
was sent away from there. The Swami took 
him in and told one who condemned him, 
“Well, Sri Ramakrishna has not come to make 
gold out of gold, but to make base metal 
into gold. He has come to lift these people, 
to help them evolve and ultimately to realize 
God. Those who surrender to Him deserve 
all help.’’ Through such forgiveness people 
can be lifted up. 

f- 

In a way we are all like children; we have 
to admit to ourselves that we do not know 


anything, that we are ignorant. Therefore we 
make mistakes. Holy Mother is there to 
forgive us, to be compassionate, to enlighten 
us. She never condemned anyone who approa¬ 
ched her and sought her help. She said, 
“Suppose one of my (hildren has smeared 
himself with dirt. It is I, and no one else, 
who shall have to wash him clean and take 
him in my aims. To make mistakes is man’s 
very nature; but few of those who criticize 
know how to correct them.” And again, 
“Several among those who come here are up 
to anything in life. No type of sin has been left 
undone by them. But when they come here 
and address me as ‘Mother’, 1 forget everything 
and they get more than they deserve.” To 
get more than one deserves—that is the meaning 
of grace. 

At times we are not even aware that such 
grace has been helping us. One day a disciple 
said to the Mother with great earnestness, 
“Mother, 1 am coming to you so frequently, 
and I have received your grace. But why have I 
not achieved anything? I feel that I am as I was 
before.” In reply she said. “My child, suppose 
you are asleep in a bed, and someone removes 
you with the bed to another place. In that 
case will you know, immediately on waking, 
that you have come to a new place? Not at 
all. Only after your drowsiness clears away 
completely, you will know that you have come 
to a new place.” 

She used to tell people when they were 
disturbed and lost, “Think one thing, my 
child, that you have a Mother here.” This 
is a most wonderful promise. People 
came to her not only for spiritual purposes. 
Mother fulfilled their needs in all situations. 
People would sit in front of her house in 
Calcutta, just to be able to meet her and tell 
her their woes. Late one night a girl came 
crying, banging ‘©n Mother’s door. Mother 
opened the door, and the girl fell at her feet. 
Mother lifted her up and took her inside. 
After some time Mother went with the girl 
to the slums from which she came. The 
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Swamis protested, because it was late at night 
and it was not a respectable area. But Mother 
did not listen to anybody. She walked with the 
girl to her hut, went inside, and after some 
time came away. There was no noise in the 
hut; it was all calm and quiet. The Swamis 
asked her what had happened. Mother never 
told them anything. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s instruction to monks 
who would go for austerities was that they 
should not keep any money with them and 
should depend upon God alone. Here comes 
Mother, One of her children was about to 
go to Hrishikesh for austerities, and Mother 
gave him some money. He protested. “But 
Mother, Sri Ramakrishna said that we should 
not take money, but should depend upon God.” 
Mother replied, “God has given it to you; 
you take it. You are sick. If you go there, 
you may suffer. Keep a little money with 
you and drink a little milk.” It is very difficult 
to comprehend her ways, to understand what 
IS meant by coming down to our level to satisfy 
our needs. Her compassion had no limitation 
whatsoever. 

At times she even had the boldness to defy 
Sri Ramakrishna. No one could say “no” 
to him, but she could, because she loved people 
immensely. Mother generally served Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s food to him herself. One day 
a woman of questionable character requested 
her, “Mother, may I serve it to him?” Mother 
gave it to her. Sri Ramakrishna was a little 
upset and asked the Holy Mother to promise 
not to hand his food over to anyone else there¬ 
after. Mother replied, “When someone calls 
me ‘Mother’, I cannot deny anything to them. 
They must be allowed to do it. They are also 
your children. Why do you deny them this 
opportunity to serve you? I cannot do that.” 
She was very firm on that point. Who else 
could defy Sri Ramakrishna? We say very 
little about her, because we do not know 
from whidi realm she was talking. What 
height ia spirituality she reached we do 
not know, but one can surmise from her actions 


what must have been the height of her divine 
personality. 

Sri Krishna says in the Gita: 

"Samo’ham sarvabhutefu 
na me dvefyo'sti m priyab 
ye bhajanti tu mam bhaktyd 
mayi te te^u cd'py aham” 

“I am the same to all beings; to Me there 
is none hateful or dear. But those who 
worship me with devotion are in Me, and 
I too am in them.” 

{Bhagavadgita^ IX. 29) 

A similar promise has been made by Mother. 
But here one need not even follow any ritual; 
she is there to help anyone who merely calls her 
“Mother”. Anyone who accepts her as Mother 
is accepted by her as her child. That one 
word “Mother” has that miraculous power. 
Many times she would tell people, “Remember 
that you have a Mother here. You can come 
to me at any time. I will never reject you. 
You are my own.” This assurance was not 
an empty one. Many people felt it. Those 
who once called her “Mother” were accepted, 
helped and guided throughout their lives. 

She never discriminated among people. When 
she was once criticized for serving the Muslim 
bandit Amzad with great care, Mother replied, 
“To me, Amzad and Sarat (Swami Saradananda) 
are the same.” It was absolutely true for her, 
a mother. This kind of feeling is very rare 
in practice. Many only talk about it. But 
throughout Holy Mother’s life one finds 
that compassionate attitude very prominent. 
Real spiritual life is set in those feelings and 
actions. That is why her life eludes our under¬ 
standing. Her life wa.s a great mystery; her 
spiritual powers were hidden. The more inci¬ 
dents we hear about her the more we are 
amazed. 

Innumerable persons were lifted by her grace. 
Mother once said to a boy, “You see, it is the 
nature of water to flow downwards, but the 
sun’s rays lift it up towards the sky; likewise 
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it is the very nature of the mind to go to lower 
things, to objects of enjoyment, but the grace of 
God can make such minds go toward higher 
objects.” This was shown in the life of one 
college student who used to visit Mother’s 
place quite frequently. One day, while taking 
leave of her he suddenly said, “Mother, I am 
no good for this place; I am unht to come to 
you. I am saying goodbye forever!” He 
started to leave the house. Mother ran after 
him, caught his shirt, and pulling him toward 
her she put her hands on his shoulders. 
Looking at him eye to eye she said in a firm 
voice, “Whenever any disturbing thought comes 
to your mind, think of me. Don’t worry!” 
With those words she let him go. While 
going home the boy repeated Mother's words 
over and over again: “Think of me; think of 
me; think of me.” He could not forget those 
two beautiful compassionate eyes of the Mother. 
Constantly he thought of her, and it changed 
his life completely. He became a monk 
later on and led a very exempiarly life. What 
must be the spiritual height of the Mother? 
Merely thinking of her purifies our heart and 
lifts our consciousness to a higher spiritual 
realm. 

Latu Maharaj (Swami Adbhutananda) related 
that he was asked by Sri Ramakrishna to serve 
Mother and that through her grace he would 
achieve everything. He said, “How blessed 
am 1 that the Master took me to the Holy 
Mother, who made my life fruitful. To serve 
her—what could 1 do? On the contrary, it 
was she who bound me down with love celestial. 
She had nothing to expect of us. It was 
through her grace that we obtained her for a 
mother,” 

Swami Vivekananda said, “Mother’s word 
is final.” He understood better than many 
the meaning of her grace. He once wrote, 
“To me. Mother’s grace is a hundred thousand 
times more valuable than Father’s. Mother’s 
grace, Mother’s blessings are all paramount to 
me. Please pardon me; I am a little bigoted 
here as regards Mother. If but Mother Orders, 


her demons can work anything. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to America I wrote to Mother to 
bless me. Her blessing came and at one bound 
1 cleared the ocean.” 

The life of the Holy Mother is a very special 
and intimate aspect in our spiritual life. She 
stands before us as an exemplar. In her 
whole life she did not speak very much. But 
she exemplified practical, spiritual living, from 
the point of the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and other great prophets. When one minutely 
examines her life and understands her ways 
of functioning, one gains depth and inspiration. 
Her mind dwelt in a very high 'spiritual 
dimension, yet her practical example as a human 
being in society, moving with people of different 
types, different characters, different levels, 
and different faiths shines before us. When 
someone came to her for instruction she said, 
“Don’t you see what I am doing?” 

To lead a holy life one need not read many 
scriptures. Just read her life very carefully, 
and imitate it. Then you will understand the 
meaning of spiritual life here and now. The 
whole test is in living. Do you feel for others? 
Do you love people? That is the most impor¬ 
tant factor. In the life of Holy Mother there 
was no language barrier. When she went to 
South India, she did not know the language, 
nor did the local people know her language. 
But her communication was excellent. When 
there is love in the heart, no language is necess¬ 
ary. When a mother and baby communicate 
with each other, is it through language? No, 
heart speaks to heart. Here, it is a matter of 
spirit speaking to spirit. People felt by her 
very presence that they became her children. 
By her touch, by her very glance, she inspired 
them. She had that love which comes directly 
from the divine source, directly from God. 
God is love. When that love comes, no one 
has the power 4o resist it. That is how she 
transformed people and illumined them. 

Love, compassion, and forgiveness all go 
together. Holy Mother was the embodiment 
of these three. She stands befbre us as the 
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real Mother of spiritual ground, the fulfilment 
of our higher aspirations. Why do Hindus 
worship God as the Divine Mother? BiK^use 
in that idea is the highest expression of the ideal 
of human perfection. God as Brahman we 
do not understand, but God as Mother we 
understand. 

Mother’s grace is immense. Mother is. 
She did not live merely during a particular 
time in history; she still exists. Her inspiration 
will never end. She is eternal; she is immortal. 
Anyone calling her “Mother”, even now, is 
sure to derive inspiration. She does not 
choose or discriminate among people. She 
fully accepts anyone who calls her “Mother”. 
There is no question here of Hindu, Christian, 
or Muslim. Irrespective of their faith and 


religious leanings, she will respond and shower 
her grace on them. People felt it when they 
thought of Mother during her earthly presence; 
and even now after her passing away, many 
people feel her wonderful grace when they 
think of her and pray to her. Mother’s divine 
grace is a thing which we cannot evaluate 
properly from the point of human under¬ 
standing. It is beyond us. We can only 
say, in the words of Swami Abhedanandaji 
Maharaj’s prayer to the Holy Mother: 

“kripdm kuru mahddevi sutesu pranatesu ca 
carandsraya ddnena kripdmayi namostute” 

“Be gracious, O Mother Divine, to Thy 
children who have taken refuge in Thee, 
and give us shelter at Thy feet, 

O compassionate one, salutations to Thee.” 


1 asked Swamiji one day whether the instruction of Sri Krishna to 
Arjuna, just on the eve of the battle of Kurukshetra, was a historical event. 
What he .said in reply is very charming: 

“The Gita is a very old book. In ancient times there was no such 
fuss about writing histories or getting books printed: and so it is difficult to 
prove the historicity of the Gita to men like you. Still I see no reason why 
you should rack your brains about the truth of the event recorded m the Gita. 
Even if somebody were to prove to you with incontrovertible facts that the 
Gita represents the actual words of Sri Krishna as told to Arjuna, will you 
really believe in all that is written in that book? Should even God Himself 
incarnate and come to teach you, you will challenge Him to prove His Divinity, 
and you will apply your own arguments to disprove His claim. So why 
should you be worried about the authenticity of the Gita? If you can, accept 
as far as it lies in your power the teachings of the Gita and actualize them in 
your life. That will be a real benefit to you, Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
‘If you happen to be in a mango garden, eat as many of the luscious fruits as 
you can; what need have you to count the leaves?’ It seems to me that any 
belief or disbelief in the events recorded in a religious book is determined by a 
personal equation. When somebody falls into certain circumstances and finds 
that his condition is similar to some incident mentioned in the book concerned, 
he believes that the incident must be true; and then he eagerly adopts the 
means prescribe by the book for tiding over the difficulty.” 

—Haripada Mitra. 



The Conception of Grace in Christian Theology 


SWAMI TRIPURANANDA 

# 

{The concept of Grace is pivotal to Christianity. It was God’s Grace that sent 
His son to the earth to redeem humanity. While Christ himself does not use the 
term ’grace’ the concept is developed in various ways by the Pillars of the Church. 
Swami Tripurananda of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Bourne End, U.K., traces 
in this article the nuances in the writings of St. Paul, St. Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Meister Eckhart and other theologians. All aver that Grace is an unconditioned gift 
but faith enables one to be worthy of it.) 


There is a story told concerning the mystic, 
Ruysbroeck (1293-1381). One day two students 
from the University of Paris visited this priest 
from Brussels and asked for a short phrase 
or motto which they could adopt as a rule for 
life. The master thought for a while and then 
replied quietly: Vos estis tarn sancti sicut 
vultis. “You are as holy as you will to be”. 

Using an analogy familiar to the readers of 
The Vedanta Kesari, Saint Francis de Sales, 
(1567-1622) says: “Our free will can hinder 
the course of inspiration. When the favourable 
gales of God’s grace swells the sails of our soul, 
it is in our power to refuse consent and thereby 
hinder the effect of the wind’s favour. But 
when our spirit sails along and makes its 
voyage prosperously, it is not we who make the 
gale of inspiration blow for us, nor we who 
make our sails swell with it, nor we who give 
motion to the ship of our heart. We simply 
receive the gale, consent to its motion and let 
our ship sail under it, not hindering it by our 
resistance.” 

To mystics the world over spiritual life 
means that we should come out of ourselves 
and let God be God in us. 

If, however, we turn to the theological 
speculations on grace—"speculations” as 
^tinct from the mystics’ “observations”—vs'c 
come across a thousand pages of Catholic 


and Protestant controversy. Is it too sweeping 
a generalization to say that the theologian 
deals with words—whether it be with the words 
of Saint Paul or Ramanuja, makes little or no 
difference—and the mystic more with the living 
spirit behind the words? Perhaps this is a 
little unkind, for both mystics and theologians 
are concerned with the mass of contradictions 
that from time to time seem to pull each one 
of us apart. Our existence is at variance 
with our ideal nature. Inwardly we arc bound 
and weak: externally wc make a show of 
basing our lives, our political and cultural 
beliefs, around the concepts of Freedom and 
Power, All fanaticism is, ultimately, only a 
ploy to cover a deep-seated feeling of insecurity. 

Contradictions exist not only in ourselves, 
they are also in the world; life is not what it 
ought to be. It is a great step forward, how¬ 
ever, when we are able to recognise the con¬ 
tradictions and change the pattern of our life 
accordingly. All too often we pay but lip 
service to the contradictions and keep up 
the same hazy life-style. The contradictions 
of life are to be felt, and felt deeply, then we 
shall know truly that life is not what it appears 
to be. 

It is the function of religion to reconcile and 
conquer the contradictions. The definition of 
grace that reach^ down to us from the heritage 
of the Old Testamjcnt is "the wttnerited divine 
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love which stoops to pardon and to bless.” 
We do not find the word on the lips of Jesus, 
but his message and personality are laden 
with it. In the Sermon on the Mount, for 
instance, Jesus says that the Father makes the 
sun rise on the evil and the good; the kingdom 
IS promised to the poor in spirit; those that 
mourn are comforted, and satisfaction is pro¬ 
mised to those that long for the vision of God. 
In the Lord’s Prayer the grace of the Father 
IS assumed. 

For those of us brought up within the Chris¬ 
tian tradition some Biblical scenes depicting 
incidents in the life of the Nazarene are 
indelibly imprinted in the memory. For a 
moment, consider the moving story of the 
“fallen” woman. The scene is one of the 
most famous in the New Testament. The 
calm Teacher surrounded by a hot and angry 
crowd; a crowd not unlike any present day 
crowd, so concerned to see and correct the 
mote in their neighbour’s eye, enabling them 
to ignore the beam that is in their own. Stand¬ 
ing by the side of Jesus, shaking and fearful, the 
“fallen” woman. Then those priceless words 
of Jesus; “He that is without sin, let him 
cast the first stone”; and the saving sentences 
so full of love and tenderness to the woman 
at his side. “Where are those thine accusers? 
Hath no man condemned thee?” “No man. 
Lord!” So the words of grace: “Neither do 
1 condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” 

As we think about such scenes trying to 
make the words spoken our own, then we feel 
the power of Jesus sweeping down to us through 
the centuries healing and building anew. It 
IS not something we earn; it is His gift, a gift 
given with no conditions. One day the dis¬ 
ciples came across Jesus playing with some 
children. Perhaps he saw in his disciples’ 
eyes some degree of impatience that he should 
be spending so much time with the children, 
for he turned to them and said; “Unless you 
become as one of these you can in no way enter 
•nto the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It has been said that grace is the first thought 
'Snd the last in the New Testament. The 
V.K. xi-xn ’82—10 


whole message of Christianity is summed up 
in this word. It prepares, executes and pervad^ 
everything. 

Saint Paul knew a great deal about grace; 
he had experienced it at first hand on the 
road to Damascus. So it is but natural that 
we should find the conception of grace elabora¬ 
ted in his writings. He means by it the free 
love of God that comes even when unsought; 
it is beyond the demands of law and the claims 
of merit. 

Two factors, said Paul, determine who shall 
be saved: divine election and humble faith. 
God chooses from all eternity those whom He 
will bless with His grace, and those whom He 
will damn. Nevertheless, Paul looked upon 
himself as a man capable of awakening the 
faith in others so that they could catch God’s 
grace; for only through such “assurance of 
things longed for”, such “confidence in things 
unseen”, can the soul experience that profound 
change which makes a new man and unites 
the believer with Christ. Paul wrote of himself 
as the wise master-builder... “We”, he wrote 
to the people of Corinth, "are labourers to¬ 
gether; you are also the building of God. 
According to the grace of God, which is given 
unto me as a wise master-builder, I have laid 
the foundation; it is up to another to build 
upon it. But let every man take heed how he 
builds upon the foundation...” 

The early centuries exhibit a marked process 
of tension in the Christian world between 
eastern and western thought. The Greek 
Fathers took free will for granted. Grace 
consists not in an inner transformation, but 
in the objective facts external to man, of pro¬ 
vidence, revelation, incarnation and redemption. 
Grace saves by illumining the intellect. The 
western mind, on the other hand, resumed the 
Hebrew thought of man’s complete dependence 
on God. Augustine held passionately that 
grace liberates from a nature that is sinful 
through and through. Salvation comes exclu¬ 
sively through grace, man cannot save himself. 

In the Middle Ages no writer was so August- 
tinian in tone as Saint Thomas Aquinas, God 
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alone, he holds, can convert the sinner. Con¬ 
version comes through free will, but this only 
comes because God Himself turns the will to 
Himself. God heals the soul and gives the 
power for man to will only the good; grace 
grants perseverance and finally it conducts the 
soul to the highest. It is given most characteris¬ 
tically in the Sacraments as a Divine force 
impinging on or imported to the soul. 

For Luther, as for Calvin—the founding 
Fathers of Protestantism—grace and faith 
are vitally correlative. In November 1520 
Luther wrote 'A Treatise on Christian Liberty 
and in it, expressed with uncongenial modera¬ 
tion, we find his basic doctrine that faith alone, 
not good works, makes the true Christian. 
It is faith in Christ that makes a man good; 
his good works follow from faith. A man 
firm in his faith in the divinity and redeeming 
sacrifice of Christ enjoys not freedom of will, 
but the profoundest freedom of all—^freedom 
from his own carnal nature, from all evil 
powers, even from the law. The man whose 
virtue flows spontaneously from his faith needs 
no commands to righteousness. 

St Thomas Aquinas and Martin Luther 
felt the necessity of using many thousands of 
words to expound their respective ideas of 
grace. We trust they will forgive us for giving 
them each but one inadequate paragraph. 
From these two paragraphs, notwithstanding 
their inadequacy, the discerning reader will 
see the differences that separate Catholic from 
Protestant where the conception of grace is 
concerned. 

To the Catholic, grace is ethical in aim and 
dispensed through an infallible and hierarchical 
institution and charged with a mysteriously 
sanctifying power which is manifest supremely 
in the Sacraments. To the evangelical Pro¬ 
testant, grace is the free active love of God to 
sinners, so personally present in Christ as to 
elicit faith by its intrinsically persuasive content. 
However, in the heartful confession of Saint 
Paul expressing man’s utter indebtedness to 
God, believers of both churches must surely 


unite together: “By the grace of God, I am 
what I am”. 

Religion begins when we encounter a Power 
within which subdues us purely by its sweet 
and overpowering presence—a presence which 
does not destroy freedom but raises it to its 
highest point. It is not so much a question, 
then, of shutting out all other influences, but 
opening and expanding our nature so as to 
receive the loftiest experience: only through 
grace do we become personalities in the highest 
and fulle.st sense. Grace changes our life 
style; the self is no more the centre and so the 
taint of egoism and self-righteousness cannot 
adhere to our thoughts and actions. 

For the Christian, the doctrine of grace is 
based on the supernatural order. What is 
this? The Christian revelation, it is held, 
implicitly assumes that whereas the human 
body is doomed to decay, the human soul is 
“naturally simple, incorruptible, intellectual 
and consequently made for all truth”. And the 
plenitude of truth is God. Man is called 
upon to know, possess, to enjoy and to contem¬ 
plate the essence of God. The enjoyment, 
however, which man would have of God, on 
account of the inherent natural limitations of 
the human soul, would be necessarily finite. 

Since man is called to a divine destiny he 
must be somehow divinized. This is why a 
divine gift must be infused into the soul; and 
this gift is grace. It is, therefore, an inherent 
perfection and it can be produced by God 
alone. In the words of Meister Eckhart: 
“God is bound to act, to pour Himself into thee, 
as soon as He shall find thee ready.” 

Jesus upheld the doctrine of divine grace 
when he declared; “Many are called, but 
few are chosen”. The mystic’s reverent rejoinder 
is quiet and pertinent: “Through self-effort we 
ourselves must choose to be chosen by God.” 
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Concept of Grace in the Gita 


SWAMI BRAHMESHANANDA 

{Swami Brahmeshananda of the Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama Hospital, 
Varanasi, explains in the following article the advice given by the Lord to Arjuna 
regarding how to deserve Divine Grace. Self-surrender, detachment from worldly 
values, and constant remembrance of the Lord are the main channels through which 
Grace flows into the Sadhaka) 


The Bhagavad-Gita is not a treatise on 
Divine grace, nor is grace one of the many 
subjects discussed therein. It is only referred 
to at a few places, undone must resort to these 
seemingly passing references to build an intel¬ 
ligible concept of grace in the Gita. Signi- 
licantly, grace is mentioned most in those 
concluding verses of the eighteenth chapter 
(XVIII-56 to 75) which can be considered the 
very summary of the whole of the Gita. 

The dictionary meaning of the word ‘grace’ 
IS ‘unmerited favour of God’, ‘Divine re¬ 
generating, inspiring and strengthening influ¬ 
ence’. In the Gita it is referred to by the word 
Prasdda (XI-43, XVIII-Sb, 62, 73, 75). Derived 
from the root prasad to be propitious, to be 
gracious, the word prasdda means favour, 
kindness, propitiousness, graciousness of dis¬ 
position etc. The other word conveying the 
same sense is anugraha (XI-1). Thus grace 
concerns two beings, one, the almighty, perfect 
God and the other, the weak, imperfect, suffering 
human being. The former is the bestower, 
while the latter the supplicator and receiver 
of grace. In the Gita the nature of God, and 
the various ways in which He bestows his 
grace, as well as the conditions required by the 
devotee to receive it, and the effects produced 
‘n him, are elaborately described. 

Gracious Lord aud His ways: 

Being the Father, the Mother and the Grand- 
I sire of the Universe (IX-17), the Lord is, by 


His very nature, kind and gracious. He is 
also the Sustaincr, Refuge and the Friend 
(IX-18). Even though He has no duty to 
perform and nothing in the three worlds to 
be attained. He still engages in actions (111-22) 
for the preservation of the worlds and for 
providing an incentive to people to do their 
duty (111-23). 

The Lord sustains the universe by His 
higher nature which is the indwelling spirit 
of all living beings (VIl-5). All is strung in 
the Lord like a row of gems in a string (VlI-7). 
Everything in the universe is pervaded by 
His unmanifested form (lX-4). Everything 
glorious and excellent is born of a portion of 
His splendour. Nay, He exists pervading this 
entire universe by a portion of His being 
(X-41-42). But in this form he remains un¬ 
known and His grace, though always present, 
is unmanifest. When he takes a human foim. 
His grace too manifests and becomes under¬ 
standable to the human activities. This is called 
an incarnation. Whenever religion declines and 
unrighteousness prevails. He incarnates to 
protect the virtuous and to destroy the wicked 
(IV-7). He then teaches the ancient Yoga for 
the good of the world. ‘Though the Lord 
has no purpose of His own to serve, yet with, 
the sole desire of bestowing favour on man. 
He taught this two-fold Vedic Dharma to 

Aijuna.for Dharma spreads and grows when 

accepted by high minded persons’ (Sankara’s 
Introduction). Thus to incarnate, to gladly 
undergo untold miseries of human birth and 
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to teach Yoga for the good of men is another 
act of Divine grace. 

To recognise an incarnation and to have 
faith in Him is not easy. The immutable^ 
unsurpassed supreme nature of the incarnation 
is not manifest to all, because it is veiled by 
His Yoga Maya (VII-24, 25). The ignorant 
consider Him a human being like any other. 
They alone are able to know the Lord’s Divine 
Nature, who take refuge in Him and pray to 
Him. Then the Lord most graciously grants 
the celestial sight by which the devotee is 
able to see the Lord’s Universal form (Chapter 
XI). But the vision of the Lord in His mightiest 
all-compassing Universal form is too ternble 
even for the bravest of men. Ordinary man 
aspires to sec His benign four-armed form. 
This too is exceedingly rare, even for Gods, 
who always aspire to see it. But the Lord 
most graciously manifests these various forms 
to his beloved devotee (XI-52). 

Apart from revealing the various aspects 
of His divinity, the Lord’s grace manifests 
also in dispelling the delusion of His devotees. 
Through the Gita, the Lord not only taught 
a Brahma Vidya, and the science of Yoga, 
but also cleared the doubts of his devotee 
(XI-1). He has also promised to fulfil the need 
of, and look to the welfare of his devotees 
(IX-22), and to liberate them from all sins 
(XVTIl-66). 

The Lord is not only the father, and mother 
and the protector of the Universe but also the 
destroyer (IX-18) and the dispenser (IX-17), 
As the world-destroying Time, he engages in 
slaying men (XI-32). As a merciless dispenser 
He hurls men with demoniac nature into lower 
regions (XVI-19). Though difficult to appre¬ 
ciate, even this seemingly cruel act is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Lord’s grace. It is like the mother’s 
chastisement of her naughty children so that 
they may learn to behave. 

Ccmditioitt for Receiving Grace: 

The conditions for grace are best summarised 
in the concluding verses of the eighteenth 


chapter; ‘The Lord said: ‘Even performing 
all works always, taking refuge in Me, he 
(the devotee) attains through My grace the 
eternal and immutable state. Resigning mentally 
all actions to Me, regarding Me as the supreme 
goal, and resorting to Yoga through the intel¬ 
lect, ever fix your mind pn Me. Fixing your 
mind on Me, you will overcome all difficulties 
through My grace. But if from self-conceit, 
you do not listen to Me, you will perish (XVIII- 
56-58). The Lord dwells in the heart of all 
beings, O Arjuna, and by His Maya causes 
them to revolve as though mounted on a 
machine. Take refuge in Him alone with ail 
your heart, O Bharata. By His grace you will 
gain Supreme Peace and Eternal 'abode’ 
(XVlII-61-62). 

The first condition mentioned here is taking 
refuge in, and resigning all actions to, the 
Lord. Elsewhere in the Gita (IX-27) the Lord 
has urged Aijuna to offer Him whatever he 
does, eats, gives, and performs as austerities 
and sacrifices. A devotee who has dedicated 
his mind and intellect to the Lord, and who 
surrenders all actions to Him, (XII-6) is dear 
to the Lord (XII-14). He promises to ferry 
him across the death-fraught ocean of transmi¬ 
gration (XlI-7). The other qualification Mat- 
para^ i.e. to regard Me (the Lord) as the 
supreme goal too is a characteristic of an ideal 
devotee, pleasing to the Lord (XII-6). 

The second condition is resorting to what 
is called Buddhi-Yoga or work done through 
wisdom. This wisdom of Yoga is one of the 
topics discussed in the second part of the 
second chapter (11-39-51), when the Lord 
introduces the subject of Karma Yoga. This, 
in short, is to perform actions giving up attach¬ 
ment, and without concern as to success or 
failure (11-48). Work done through wisdom 
giving up the fruits of action, is superior to 
that done prompted by desire. Hence the Lord 
repeatedly urges Arjuna to take refuge in this 
wisdom (11-48-50,)'* 

The third condition is to fix the mind in the 
Lord: ‘Matcittafy.‘ This amounts to con- 
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centration, described in detail in the sixth 
chapter. The path of concentration has certain 
preliminaries like selection of a clean secluded 
spot spreading the prescribed seat and sitting 
on it in a firm erect posture. The internal 
and the essential aspect of this practice, 
however, consists in controlling the mind and 
fixing it on the Lord (VI-11 to 14), 

Thus the three essential conditions for 
acquiring grace are devotion including self- 
surrender, detachment and concentration, or 
in other words Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga and 
Dhyana Yoga. All these are separately des¬ 
cribed in great detail in the earlier chapters. In 
the concluding verses of the last chapter they 
are summarised together. Further earlier, there 
is no mention of grace, and on reading these 
sections, one may get the impression that the 
Yogas, by themselves, are enough for 
the attainment of the spiritual goal. To 
rectify this notion, they are bracketed with 
grace in the concluding verses. This synthesis 
of Yogas and grace, according to the Lord, 
is the knowledge, ‘profounder than the pro- 
foundest’ (XVflI-63). 

From the foregoing it may appear that grace 
is ‘conditional’ and any one with devotion, 
detachment and concentration is entitled to 
grace. Not so. Self-effort does not qualify 
one to demand grace. It is not something which 
can be purchased by paying a fixed price, 
Grace is the Divine Law, which is not bound 
by human law of cause and effect. In having 
a contrary assumption the devotee falls into 
the error of self-conceit, against which the 
Lord has warned (XVlII-58). For, even the 
strength to practise detachment and concen¬ 
tration, and to surrender, is granted by the 
Lord. It is He who, residing in the heart of 
all beings, moves them like a machine (X VIIf-61) 
And yet, grace is not altogether unconditional. 

It is like milk in the cow’s udders, which flows 
spontaneously as the calf yearningly approaches. 
Prayer, and surrender are that yearning 
approach of a devotee. Again, grace is like 
the raid which faUs equally on land, barren 


or fertile. The ground must be tilled to hold 
the rain and to grow a crop. Work without 
attachment is like this tilling of the land. 
And finally, grace is like the ever-blowing 
wind, which can be caught by a sail. Practice 
of concentration to fix the mind on God is 
like the unfurling of the sail to catch the wind. 

Results of Grace: 

The fortunate recipient of the Divine Grace, 
attains the Eternal Abode and Supreme Peace 
(XVin-56.62). This is also called Brahmi 
state obtained by a man of steady wisdom, 
and a devotee who has transcended the three 
Gunas (11-72, XTV-26, 27). Being established 
in this state a devotee becomes liberated in 
life, and after death attains to Brahma Nirvana 
(XVIII-72). If a devotee does not aspire for 
this stale of highest spiritual illumination, 
he, by the Lord’s grace, is freed from all sins 
and difficulties. His delusion is destroyed, 
he gains his memory, and is able to perceive 
his duty clearly (XVni-73). Thus grace con¬ 
duces to the spiritual as well as material welfare 
of a devotee. 

Sri Krishna and Arjuna: 

As stated at the outset grace is an affair 
between God and the devotee. In the Gita 
they are represented respectively by Sri Krishna 
and Arjuna and this discussion can be best 
summarised and concluded by reviewing how 
grace unfolded through them. 

Arjuna entered-the battle field with Sri 
Krishna as his charioteer, whom he considered 
a Yadava prince and a ftiend and with whom 
he had sported and made fun, eaten, sat and 
slept (XI-41); he was totally ignorant of His 
divine nature. Hence he was surprised when 
Sri Krishna told him that He had taught Yoga 
to Vivaswan born much earlier than Sri Krishna 
Himself (IV-4). 

In the battle-field, Aijuna was overcome with 
grief, and in a confused state turned to Sri 
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Krishna for help. He surrendered himself as a 
disciple (II-7), thus fulfilling the first most 
important condition for receiving grace. Sri 
Krishna then most graciously proceeded to 
dispel his delusion and doubt by teaching him 
the Eternal Yoga. 

He also revealed the various aspects of His 
divinity, both unmanifest and manifest. He 
granted Arjuna the divine eye by which he was 
able to see the terrifying Universal form. 
Later the Lord graciously showed the benign 
four-armed form also. Thus in the end Arjuna 
could say that by Sri Krishna’s grace, his 
delusion was destroyed, he had regained his 
memory, and he stood free from doubt to 
carry out Sri Krishna’s behest (XVI11-73). 

The Bhagavad-Gita comes to an end here, 
but the story of the unfoldment of Divine 
Grace continues. During the war Arjuna had 


to suffer many reverses, including the death 
of his son, Abhimanyu. He was grief-stricken 
which proved that his attachment was not 
destroyed fully. However, he continued to 
do his duty and ultimately won the war. But 
he had not realised the full purport of the 
‘profounder than the profoundest’ teaching 
of the Lord. 

After the slaying of the Yadavas at Prabhas, 
while escorting the women-folk, Arjuna was 
attacked by hostile tribes, and he, the invincible 
hero of Kurukshetra war was not even able to 
lift his mighty Gandiva bow. It was then that 
he realised how helpless he was without Sri 
Krishna. The last lingering trace of ego was 
dispelled, grace again descended on him in 
the form of deep understanding of what was 
earlier only a verbal knowledge, and he 
attained Supreme Peace and the Eternal 
Abode. 


Then we found that this man (Swami Vivekananda) whom we had 
set up in our minds as an exalted being did not observe the conventions of our 
code. All fine men reverence womanhood: the higher the type, the greater 
the reverence. But here was one who gave no heed to the little attentions which 
ordinary men paid us. We were allowed to climb up and slide down the 
rocks without an extended arm to help us. When he sensed our feeling, he 
answered, as he so often did, our unspoken thought, “If you were old or weak 
or helpless, T should help you. But you are quite able to »ump across this 
brook or climb this path without help. You are as able as 1 am. Why should 
I help you? Because you are a woman? That is chivalry, and don’t you see 
that chivalry is only sex? Don’t you see what is behind all these attentions 
from men to women?” Strange as it may seem, with these words came a 
new idea of what true reverence for womanhood means. And yet, he it was, 
who, wishing to get the blessing of the one who is called the Holy Mother, the 
wife and disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, sprinkled Ganga water all the way 
so that he mi^t be purified when he appeared in her presence. She was the 
only one to whom he revealed his intention. Without her blessing, he did not 
wish to go to the West. Never did be approach her without falling prostrate 
at her feet. Did he not worship God as Mother? Was not every woman to 
him a manifestation in one form or other of the Divine Mother? Yes, even 
those who had bartered their divinity for gold? * 


Sister Christine. 



Divine Grace in Sri Aurobindo's Yoga 


S. SANKARANARAYANAN 

{To receive Divine Grace the aspirant should be in a state of Grace, says Sri 
Aurobindo. Grace is like the sunlight that falls equally on everything, but to enjoy 
which your doors and windows must be open. Sri Sankatanarayanan, a high ranking 
business executive, whose deeper interest is in Yoga and Tantra and their practice in a 
scientific way, quotes from the sayings oj Sri Aurobindo and the Mother to show how 
the supra-logical Grace can confer on the seeker Light, Love and Bliss that are 
qualitatively different from our conventional concept about them.) 


The Upanishad says: “This understanding 
is not to be gained by reasoning nor by Tapasya 
nor by much learning, but whom this self 
chooses, by him it would be attained and to 
him it reveals its own body”, 

“Well, that is the same thing as what we call 
the Divine Grace,” says Sri Aurobindo: 

“It is an action from above or from within, 
independent of mental causes, which decides 
its own movement. We can call it the Divine 
Grace; we can call it the Self within choosing 
its own hour and way to manifest to the mental 
instrument on the surface; we can call it the 
flowering of the inner being or inner nature 
into self-realisation and self-knowledge.” 

Grace is a fact of spiritual experience. With¬ 
out the Grace of the Divine nothing can be 
done. The whole creation pulsates with the 
breath of Grace. Grace is just like the stream¬ 
ing sunlight. It is something spontaneous, 
welling out from the Divine Consciousness as a 
free flow of its being. 

The action of the Divine Grace is always 
all-powerful and it is felt as an intervention 
from some secret and mysterious source. 
Because of its aU-powerful nature and infallible 
action, sometimes it is confused with Divine 
Justice. It is imagined that the Divine Grace 
would pour down on the righteous and the 


sinner would be rejected. On the other hand, 
spiritual history is replete with instances where 
the worst sinners have been the recipients of 
the Divine Grace, for no apparent reason. 
We can only say that even the righteous at 
times receive the Divine Grace! The Grace 
does not dole out its favour according to our 
sense of justice; it does not bother about the 
worthiness or otherwise of the recipient. As 
the Mother says, “It is the Divine Grace 
that must be prayed for—if justice were to 
manifest, very few would be those who could 
stand in front of it.” In fact, it is the 
Divine Grace alone that has the power to 
intervene and change the course of Universal 
Justice. 

The Divine Grace is neither something like 
a Divine Reason, acting on logical, intelligent 
lines, as understood by the human mind. 
Many a time one can find no rhyme or reason 
for its action, no cause, no motive, ahaituki. 
Therefore, some would like to interpret Divine 
Grace as avyaja karu^d, ahaituki kfpa of the 
Lord, a sort of Universal Divine Compassion. 
This means that all are treated with equal 
kindness and. sympathy. But the action of 
Grace need not always be kindly. In the 
course of spiritual Sadbana, a calamity or 
catastrophe that happens to an aspirant is 
proved by subsequent events to be a gift of 
grace from the Divine. Therefore, Divine 
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Grace cannot be equated with Divine Com¬ 
passion. As Sri Aurobindo says, “One cannot 
demand Grace as a right and privilege—for 
then it would not be Grdce”. So, can we say 
that Divine Grace is nothing but Divine Cap¬ 
rice? Not at all, it is never capricious. It 
has its own law of action, far superior to the 
law of Cause and Effect, Karma, beyond the 
ken of the Cosmic Law, even. Only this law 
is unintelligible to the human mind as it is 
at present constituted. So the action of Grace 
is hailed as miraculous, mysterious. 

It is true that the Divine Grace is all-powerful 
and is not dependant on anything for its action. 
But for the Grace to manifest, a certain pre¬ 
paration is required, which Sri Aurobindo 
calls as a “state of Grace.” 

“A state of Grace is prepared in the indivi¬ 
dual often behind thick veils by means not 
calculable by the mind, and when the state of 
Grace comes, then the Grace itself acts”. 
No doubt, “the Divine Grace and Power can 
do everything, but with the full assent of the 
Sadhaka. To learn to give that full assent is 
the whole meaning of the Sadhana”. A lot 
of preparation and Sadhana is required on the 
part of the aspirant. He should not expect 
the Divine Grace to do everything, even the 
Sadhana, for him. “If everything depends on 
the Divine Intervention, then man is only a 
puppet, and there is no use of Sadhana, and 
there are no conditions, no law of things— 
therefore no universe, but only the Divine 
rolling things about at His pleasure. No 
doubt in the last resort all can be said to be the 
Divine Cosmic working, but it is through 
persons, through forces, that it works—under 
the Conditions of Nature.” 

The Sadhaka can directly get the Divine 
Grace or through the Guru. When he gets 
the Guru’s Grace it is only the Divine Grace 
acting through the Guru. “But tht supreme 
grace will act only in the conditions of the 
Light and the Truth; it will not act in con¬ 
ditions laid upon it by the Falsehood and the 
Ignorance. For if it were to yield to the 


demands of the Falsehood, it would defeat its 
own purpose.” 

A perfect openness and an absolute sincerity 
are required on the part of the Sadhaka. The 
Guru or the Divine is ready to pour down the 
Grace; but the Sadhaka should lay his being 
open to the play of Grace. Grace is like 
sunlight; one can close the windows and doors 
and be content to remain in darkness. If the 
Sadhaka is closed in the pettiness of his being, 
there is no use in blaming the Grace for not 
acting. Therefore, Sri Aurobindo warns: “Few 
are those from whom the Grace withdraws, 
but many are those who withdraw from the 
Grace.” , 

There should be absolute transparency and 
surrender in every part of the being. There 
should rise a mounting aspiration, a call, an 
invocation, a prayer to the Grace. When it 
comes down, in whatever form, it has to be 
accepted with faith and trust in its working 
and after its action is witnessed, the being 
should be full of gratitude. In this connection, 
Sri Aurobindo observes: “I have always 
seen that there has been really a long unobser¬ 
ved preparation before the Grace intervenes, 
and also, after it has intervened, one has still 
to put in a good deal of work to keep and 
develop what one has got.” 

Here these luminous words of the Mother 
are relevant: 

“It is in proportion to our trust in the 
Divine, that the Divine Grace can act for us 
and help.” 

“When in your life, you meet with a 
hardship, take it as a Grace from the Lord 
and indeed it will become so”. “The very 
best happens always to those who have put 
their entire trust in the Divine and in the 
Divine alone—not the best according to 
human ideas but the best according to the 
Supreme Truth.” 

“For those wHb have given themselves 
to the Divine, each difficulty that conffonts 
them is the assurance of a new progress and 
that must be taken as a gilft from the grace.” 
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Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa speaks of 
two types of aspirants, the baby cat type and 
the baby monkey type. The baby cat is 
held by the scruff of its neck by the mother cat. 
It has no worry: all its burden is taken up 
by its mother. It typifies the Sadhaka who has 
surrendered to the Divine completely. When 
the mother monkey jumps from tree to tree, 
the baby monkey holds on to the mother’s 
neck, tenaciously, all the time depending on 
its own effort to cling to its mother. The 
baby monkey typifies the Sadhaka who relies 
on his own effort of Sadhana and Tapasya to 
reach the Divine. It appears as though from 
the above discussion that Divine Grace acts 
only when a Sadhaka completely surrenders 
like a baby cat. This is not true. When the 
surrender is there, the action of the Grace is 
quicker and its manifestation very visible. 
When a Sadhaka relies on his own Tapasya, the 
action of the grace is behind the scenes and its 
manifestation not very apparent. But it still 
supports and effectuates the Sadhana, perhaps 
unknown to the Sadhaka himself. 

“Strength, if it is spiritual, is a power for 
spiritual realisation; a greater power is sincerity; 
the greatest power of all is Grace”. 

In the words of the Mother; 

“The Divine will being free is able to 
change the course of the unfolding, change 
the path and although every thing is pre¬ 
existent and therefore inevitable, the path, 
the route is free and absolutely unexpected. 
These changes of the route may change the 
relations between things and circumstances, 
and therefore the determinism is changed. 
This change of circuit is called ‘the effects 
of the Grace’; through the aid of the Grace, 
if the Grace decides it, things can change, 
the course can be dififerent. One circum¬ 
stance which, according to a certain deter¬ 


minism should be at one place, in front, 
for example, might find itself l^hind. 

“Whatever the capacity you have df 
seeing it work in all circumstances, at eveiy 
moment, on all the points of life, you will 
never succeed in understanding the marvellous 
immensity of its Action and the precision, 
the exactitude with which this Action fulfils 
itself. You can never grasp to what extent 
the Grace does all, is behind all, organises 
all, directs all, so that the forward march 
towards the divine realisation may be as 
quick, as complete, as total, as it can be, 
given the circumstances of the world. 

“As soon as you are in relation with the 
Grace, there is not a second in time, not a 
point in space, which does not show you 
in the most luminous way the perpetual 
work of the Grace, the constant intervention 
of the Grace. If you were in union with 
the Grace, jf you saw it everywhere, you 
would begin to live a life of exultation, of 
all-power, of infinite happiness. 

“The Divine Grace has an aspect of 
progress that will be victorious over all 
obstacles, lift humanity into a new realisation, 
open the gates of a new world and enable 
not merely a few chosen ones to profit by 
the divine realisation, but their influence, 
example and power will bring to the rest of 
humanity a better condition. 

“There is a Power which no Government 
can command, a Happiness which no earthly 
success can give, a Light which no wisdom 
can possess, a Knowledge which no philo¬ 
sophy, no science can acquire, a Beatitude 
of which no satisfaction of desire can give 
the enjoyment, a thirst for Love which no 
human relation can quench, a Peace which 
can be found nowhere, not even in death. 

“It is the Power, the Happiness, the Light, 
the Knowledge, the Beatitude, the Love and 
the Peace which come to us from the Divine " 
Grace.” 


V.K, M-Xn ’82-U 



Divine Grace and The Aazhvaars 


R. RANGACHARI 

{The Aazhvaars, the mystic saints of Pre-Ramanujite Vaishnavism, are so called 
because they are divers into the sea of Divine Grace. Sri R. Rangachari, a retired 
Civil Administrator and a regular columnist on religious themes, presents before us a 
selection of the pearls that some of the Aazhvaars have gathered from the ocean-bed 
of the Lord's Bliss.) 


In all theistic faiths, particularly in Vaish¬ 
navism, Divine Grace is the ultimate deciding 
factor in spiritual fulfilment—liberation. In 
fact, it is held that even for adoring the Lord, 
His Grace should be invoked in advance. 
Sri Vaishnavas are bidden to pray daily thus:— 

'Uvayydrddhana kdmo ayam vratam 
caritum icchati, sankalpa siddhyai bhagavdn 
puraya asya manorathdn." 

Personal effort and self-surrender to the Divine 
are only the earlier and later phases of man’s 
spiritual life in Divine Grace. It is implicit 
that man cannot commit a sin so great as 
will exhaust the infinite mercy of God. 

The Vaishnava Saints—the Aazhvaars— 
have proclaimed this raagnificiently:— 

{a) Namraaazhvaar says in his Tiruvoimozhi :— 
(as summarised by Sri Vedanta Desika in 
his Dramidopanishad Tdtparyaratndvali in 
Sanskrit—English translation by this writer.) 

CENTURY I—DECAD-9 

“In the midst of the devotees is the Lord, 

and near them too, 
To be far from his votaries. He cannot abide; 
Like a child leaning on the (mother’s) waist, 
He would cling to his devotees; 
He would rest on their shoulders and enth¬ 
rone Himself on their tongue! 


He would be seen in the pupil of their eyes 
and in the centre of their brows. 
Yea, in the crown of their heads too!” 

(This is the yogic mode) 

CENTURY II—DECAD—3 

He is passing delicious unto us, we feel it so,— 
What relish (honey, milk, ghee, juice of 
sugarcane and nectar mixed)! 
It is His delight to please His votaries, with 

needed timely aid; 
He Himself germinates the feeling of devotion 

in them; 

He is the ambrosia to the devotees; 

Whose heart and mind, He claims as His 

own, for enjoyment; 
The senses are held in thrall by His vision; 
He confers at once, benefits manifold; 
He is a cool pool for His devotees to sport in; 
He holds court in the assembly of the right¬ 
eous— 

Enjoying the close embrace of the Lord”. 

CENTURY VI—DECAD 6 

“The Lord is an outright Plunderer; 
Caught in His clutches. His votaries 
Would lose all sense of T’ and ‘Mine’, 
—Their courage and skill beside 
Isn’t this quite easy and natural for Him 
—The Supreme (that bestrode the worlds). 
Bearing the five weapons always? 
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Further, isn’t His generosity well-known. 
And His Form well-adorned, quite winsome?- 
Who could resist Him? 

And finally, could we forget that He is ever 

right 

Inside us—beknown and unknown? 

(A) Grand Retrospect of the Upadesa of 
Nanunaazhvaar 

Sriman Narayana is the repository of all 

noble attributes. 

His compassion is boundless. 

He has laid upon His own feet, the burden 

of saving us; 

Realising this,—the wise ones would declare 

“Is there anything for us to do for our own 

sake? 

Which would not be easy for us to achieve? 
Will any misery dare to come to us? 

Are we under an obligation to any one else?” 
Such persons of firm faith are truly great. 

(B) Tirumangaiaazhvaar: Tiruneduntandakam 

(English translation by this writer) 

“(Oh, how bounteous had the Lord been 

unto me, step by step) 
First, He appeared like a flash of lightning 
(to show me how fleeting the world and 

its joys were) 

Then He presented the word, *fourfold 
(to expound the nature of the soul) 
Next became unto me the light of the lamp 
(darkness-dispelling, truth-clarifying); 

This light swelling like the full moon, rising 

high 

(He made me meditate upon the effulgent 

Truth); 

Then realisation dawned that the soul was 

beyond 

The categories (twentyfour), never being born, 
Ageing or decaying; yet would “die” if left 
To revel in itself, 

So, he let me apprehend His golden Form, 
Resplendent and growing fresher with the 

thought, 

(Glowing like a gem, within the five ele¬ 
ments too— 

♦Word, fourfoldoiThe Vedas 


Accessible to all, like a flowing stream, yet 

fien^y 

Burning like a flame (unto those who’d be His 

foes)-— 

In this Form, He merged and did abide in my 

body 

(Which I had thought to discard) my Lord 

Father 

In fine. He placed His feet twain, tender like a 

bud. 

On my head (Did they sprout at the touch of 

my head!)” 

(C) The great Vaishnava Acharya, Sri 
Vedanta Desika beautifully brings out the fact 
that the Lord’s will alone triumphs in the end, 
in his allegorical play Sankalpa Suryodaya. 
In his day, the Acharya had been hailed as a 
lion among poets and logicians, the abode 
of all noble qualities and the preceptor par 
excellence of the Vedantic Truth. In this 
play, he makes the character “Sankalpa” 
(Lord’s will) say to him (the aspirant, Purusha, 
seeking salvation):— 

“You have now cleansed yourself of the 
filth of pride as a master-poet; cured yourself 
of the raging fever of arrogance in your 
debating skill; cast out too the devil of self- 
praise, abusing the talent for fluent speech; 
and ceased the torture of your disciples, 
in the guise of elaborate exposition, and taken 
to silent meditation—you will endure thus.” 
The Purusha then acknowledges that his 
change has been wrought only through the 
grace of Sankalpa. 

(D) Conclusion 

Divine Grace is oft cognised as the com- 
passionte consort of the Lord, without whom 
all His noble qualities will become blemishes. 
Parasara Bhatta apostrophises the Goddess 
of Srirangam:— 

“Your sweet and charming face with its 
large eyes is sending forth wavy glances over¬ 
flowing with compassion. May we see you 
(in this posture) every moment of our life and 
be blessed” 

TvSm paSyema nifedufim 
pratikalam kSruntya kulankasd I 
Spdrdpdpgam amba madhuram 
mugdham mukham bibhratim a 




Grace in Sri Madhva's Philosophy 


Dr. P. NAGARAJA RAO 

{Sri Madhva asserts that only through the Lord’s grace can the Jiva attain 
liberation. Devotion and Grace are the two blades of the pair of scissors that cuts 
asunder the bonds of Samsara, explains Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, who has taught 
philosophy in many Indian Universities and who is a prolific writer and energetic 
speaker on religious and philosophic themes.) 


The philosophies and the religions of the 
world can broadly be classified under two heads, 
the religion of Grace and the religion of Jnana 
(wisdom). All the schools of Vedanta admit 
that human beings are in bondage {Bandha) 
and seek liberation from bondage into moksha. 
The [way to attain] liberation and escape 
from the fetters of bondage is declared un¬ 
animously by all the religions to be the Grace 
of the Lord. Bondage is beginningless (anddi). 
It is positive (bbdva rupa). To get rid of it, 
the Lord's Prasada is necessary. 

Ndyamdtmd pravacanena labhyo 
na medhaya na bahund irutena I wS 

Yamevaifa vypute tena labhyafi 
tasyai^a dtmd vivft^ute tanum svdm 

His grace is instrumental in bestowing 
liberation to the soul. Jayatirtha, the com¬ 
mentator par-excellence of Sri Madhva, in his 
Nydyasudha has clinched the issue. “There 
are two modes for God-realization. One is an 
existent instrument; another is to be forged. 
We have to create merit by the performance 
of sacrifices and such good acts. God Himself 
is the ever-existent instrument. The devotees 
have to awaken His grace. Awakening is the 
origination of the grace for the soul in the 
Lord. It is likened to the ordering of the 
release of the chained prisoner by the King 
(Isvara). The grace of the Lord is the liberator. 
Grace is the fond wish of the Lord for the 
liberation of the soul.” 


Sddhanam cadvividham, siddham cd SIddham 
ca. Tatra asiddham utpddyam phalakdmena, 
yathd ydgddi. Siddham tu savydpdrikarapi- 
yam, yathd kuthdrddi. Siddham ca sddhanam 
Bhagavdniti. Mumuk^hupd savydpdrikarat}i 
yah. VydpdraSca prasannatd eva. Niga^ddi 
mocakesu rdjddisu tathd dariandt. MocakaSca 
iivara prasddalt! 

Liberation through the grace of the Lord 
relieves us of all Samsirik pain. The Lord 
being supreme, the bondage of the soul is in 
His control and He alone is to release us. 

Sri Madhva in his Sutrabhd^ya states that 
there is no hope for man’s liberation except 
through the grace of Narayana. 

All souls in Samsara except Laksmi and the 
Lord are under bondage. Bondage forges 
from beginningless time two veils; one prevent¬ 
ing the soul from knowing its SvarQpa (identity) 
and the other hides the Lord’s vision (persona¬ 
lity) from us. These two are called Jivdcchddikd 
and livardcchddikd. This two-fold ignorance 
which constitutes bondage is responsible for 
all the anti-social, selfish, cruel, violent, unjust 
activities of man. Being ignorant of his nature 
he identifies himself with the body and seeks 
the pleasure of the senses, escalating from 
one object to another till his senses fail and he 
is swallowed up i^ death. His horizon is 
confined to the sense world. Reflection sets 
in and he becomes conscious of a soul other 
than his body. One cannot deny one’s exis¬ 
tence. The denial implies the denier. We 
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can doubt the existence of everything in the 
world but not of the doubter. The existence 
of the soul is revealed by the Ssk$i according 
to Sri Madhva. SSksi is the Svarupendriya 
of the soul. Its perception is always valid. 
The other characteristics of the soul like igno¬ 
rance, finitude, sorrow are made known to us 
by scriptures. The scriptures blaze forth the 
path to liberation for the good of the soul, 
who alone is grief -stricken and is under bondage. 

Adu^kham itarat sarvam 
jivd eva tu dufykhinah \ 

te?dm dujtkha prahdpdya 
irutiresd pravarfate II 

From the scriptures the individual comes to 
know the path to liberation and the means to 
attain it. The chief instrument is His grace, 
which destroys the three-fold suffering of 
Samsara. 

Yasya prasdddt paramdrtharupdt asmdt 
samsdrdt mucyate ndparepa. 

Again and again the scriptures repeat that 
Grace is the chief instrument that secures 
liberation. In order to awaken the Grace 
in the Lord we have to practise devotion 
toward Him. 

Bhaktyaiva tuftim abhyeti vispub ndnyena 
kenatit. 

Devotion is a great lift-up that is in the 
possession of man, which he should practise 
unremittingly at all the stages in the spiritual 
Sadhana. It is not merely a means but is also 
envisaged as an end-in-itself. Tt generates 
knowledge and that in its turn generates great 
Bhakti, which in its turn leads to God-vision,— 
{Bhvgavadapcwok?ajndnam), That again accele¬ 
rates and intensifies Bhakti which brings about 
liberation.’ 

Bhcdctydjndnarh tato bhakti^ 
tatodWistataicasafy I 

tato rmdetis tato bhakti^ 
saiva sySt sukha rupit^l R 


Thus we see that Bhakti has to be pr^ent 
at ail stages from iravana to the post-liberation 
stage. 

Bhakti has to be sandwiched between karma 
on one side and jndna on another side. Sri 
Madhva does not countenance the philosophy 
of Do-nothingism at any stage. Karma puri¬ 
fies and it has to be practised at all stages 
even by the Jnani except when he is lost in 
Asamprajndta samddhi. At other times even 
the sage, who can know the past and the future 
and is capable of helping men in the three worlds, 
has to practise the rites prescribed in the 
&rati and Smfti. 

Karma when performed as dedication to 
the Lord with the sense that God is the prime 
agent, the propeller of our acts and the bestower 
of the fruits of our acts, without the desire for 
fruits as the form of the Lord’s worship, does 
not bind us to Samsara but on the other hand 
acts as a lever for liberation. 

Yajndrthdt karmaponyatra lokoyam 
karmabandhanab 

Taking the world as absolutely real one 
should perform one’s Karma filled with the 
Jnana—“with firm and unshakable love of 
God, which transcends all other loves for our 
belongings based on the firm conviction result¬ 
ing in the love of the Lord. That is Bhakti. 

Mdhdtmya jndnapurvastu 
sudfdf^b sarvatodhikab I 

sneho bhaktiriti prokta- 
stayd muktirnaednyathd ii 

Jayatirtha elaborates the definition with his 
memorable, wonted lucidity. “Devotion to 
the Lord is that ceaseless flow of love of God, 
unimpeded by any obstacles, transcending 
the measure of love and attachment which 
he cherishes for bis self and his belongings, 
fortified by the deep knowledge and uncon¬ 
querable conviction that the Lord is the abode 
of infinite and illimitable auspicious attributes 
of a spotless nature.’’ 
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Par ante i vara bhaktirnama niravadhika- 
nantd navadhya kalydpagupatva jndnapfirva- 
kalf svdtmdtmiya samasta vustubhyo ananta- 
gupddhiko antardya sahasrejidpi apratibaddho 
nirantara prema pravdhafy I 

God"Iove can never be obtained through 
hatred. Love and hate are contradictory 
qualities. Madhva does not countenance dve^a 
bhakti, 

Bhakti to the Lord is not the same for all. 
Every individual is to worship the Lord accord¬ 
ing to his capacities. Ordinary human beings 
can worship the Lord with four qualities. 
Jayatirtha states— 

Dariana sddhanam cdnugrahafy svayogya 
gu^opetasya nirdo^asya bhagavad vigraha 
vise^asya ddara nairantarydbhydm vi^aya vai- 
rdgya tad bhakti sahitam hahukdlopacitdt 
nididhydsanaparandmakdt vicintanadrte na 
labhyate ii 

Thus we see that Bhakti is to be practised 
intensely and steadily according to the capacities 
of our svarupa to awaken the grace of the 
Lord. On the human side Bhakti is the effort 
necessary and on God’s side His grace is the 
instrument for liberation. 

Sri Madhva affirms that the two veils 'svagut.i- 
dcchadikd and Paramdcchadikd obscure the 
Jiva’s own qualities and the nature of God’s 
attributes and personality. 

Svagupdcchddikd tvekd paramdccliddikd 
pard I 

Bhdgavata Tdtparya IQ.Sl A3 

The veil is beginningless but is destroyed 
by the grace of God. He calls it svablidvafnana 
Vdda. This term is explained in as many as 
six ways by Jayatirtha. It is real and not 
something illusory. It is Jiva’s metaphysical 
nature. It is induced by the independent 
Being, God. This cannot be got rid of by 
wisdom. 

In view of these facts there is no possibility 
of release by the power of Jnana as such. 
V^thout the grace of the Lord it cannot be 
effected. 


. Itydderna harim vind I 

Jndna svabhdvato’pi sydn muktify 

kasydpi hi kvacit v 

Jijndsottha—jndnajdt tatprasddddeva 

mucyate I 

The Bhagavad Gita in no uncertain terms 
affirms the importance of grace as the chief 
instrument for liberation. Arjuna, after listen¬ 
ing to the closely argued teaching, entering 
into an effective dialogue, raising his doubts 
and getting them quelled, is convinced of the 
Lord’s imperative to make the war. He avows 
that the conviction is not the result of the 
acute reasoning, nor even of the grand vision 
vouchsafed to him but of His abundarft grace. 

Na?to mohafy smftir labdhd—tvatprasdddn 

maydcyuta I 

Sthitosmi gata sandehah kari^ye—vacanam 

’ tavaw {G. 18.73) 

The author of the Gita goes the way of 
devotion and assures that he vouchsafes Jnana 
to the devotee, residing in him, driving away 
the darkness of ignorance. 

Tenant satatayuktdndm bhajatdm priti 

purvakam | 

daddmi buddhi yogam tarn yena mdmupaydnti 

te II (AT-IO) 

Te^dmevdnukampdrtamahamajndnajam 

tamab I 

ndiaydmydtmabhdvastho jndna dipena 

bhdsvatd 

Ramanuja commenting on this verse brings 
out the supreme love of God for men by reading 
the word —Pritipurvakam with the verb daddmi. 

Sri Madhva does not distinguish Jnana from 
Bhakti. Jayatirtha explains the point. Jnana 
is a part of Bhakti. 

Asmin idstre yatra yatra Jndnasya mokfasd- 
dhanatvam ucyate, tatra tatra Jndnamiti pad- 
ena bhaktiriryate Lak^yate kutafy? Samban- 
dhdt Jndnasya bhakti bhdgatvdt, Mahdtmya- 
jndna sneha samuddyohi bhaktirityuktam. 
Tato jndnam bhakteb bhdga ekadeial}! 

Sri Madhva looks upon Bhakti as the chief 
instrument which awakens the grace of the 
Lord, and also an ehd in itself. It is a light 
which illumines all along the spiritual path. 




Concept of Divine Grace in Saiva Siddhanta 


Dr. V, A. DEVASENAPATHI 

{In Saiva Siddhanta the last and most important of Siva’s five functions is 
Anugraha or bestowal of Grace. Anugraha goes hand in hand with Nigraha—reward 
and punishment are complementary. That is why we must accept with equal joy both 
the bouquets and the brickbats that come to us through His Grace, says Dr. Deva- 
senapathi, retired Director of the Department of Philosophy of the Madras University.) 


Divine Grace {Tiruarul) is one of the basic 
concepts in Saiva Siddhanta. One of the 
fourteen doctrinal works in Saiva Siddhanta 
bears the title, Tiruarulpayan. Like the well- 
known Tirukkural, it is in couplets, each a 
line and a half in length. Arranged under 
ten chapters, each ot ten such couplets, it 
could be considered a companion volume to 
the Tirukkural. Whereas the Tirukkural deals 
explicitly only with the first three Purufdrthas 
(viz dharma-aram; artha-porul; and Kama) the 
Tiruarulpayan deals exclusively with the fourth 
(viz Mok^a-vidu). This work has been translated 
into English under the title, “The Fruit of 
Divine Grace”, by G. U. Pope and included 
in the introduction to his translation of the 
Tiruvdcagam. 

It is usual to speak of- the five functions of 
Siva. These are creation {sy^ti), maintenance 
{sthiti), periodic distruction (santhdra) of 
the physical universe, and obscuration {tiro- 
bhdva); and bestowal of grace {anugraha) in 
respect of souls. Viewed in another way, the 
first four constitute bondage {bandha) and the 
last, release {mokfd). Though Grace is thus 
reckoned as one of the five functions, the Sid- 
dhSntins emphasise it as basic to the other four. 
It is in Grace that Siva creates the universe and 
maintains it to enable souls to overcome their 
primal impurity (a^mva). Destruction is perio¬ 
dic. It has, for its purpose, rest for souls from 
the cycle of births and deaths. Obscumtion 
is veiling the intelligence of souls. At least 


periodic destruction could be seen to be com¬ 
patible with Grace as it is meant to give rest 
to souls to recover from the fatigue of frequent 
births and deaths. How could obscuring the 
intelligence—instead of illumining it—be com¬ 
patible with Grace? The Siddhintin explains 
the concept of obscuration thus; Souls are 
beginninglessly associated with <?pava—egoism 
which manifests itself in a distorted sense 
of ‘I’ {ahamkdra) and of ‘mine’ {mamakdra). 
This is said to be as native to the (finite) self 
as green matter is to copper. Siva, in His 
mercy, gives the products of mdyd (the world, 
body, sense and mental faculties and objects 
of experience—bhuvana, tanu, Karapa and 
bhoga) to souls to enable them to use them in 
worship and service. He gives them freedom 
of action in thought, word and physical deed 
(Karma) so that they could, by excercising that 
freedom, promote the stability of souls. How¬ 
ever, under the influence of dpava, souls misuse 
the products of mdyd for their own selfish 
purposes {mamakdra) and act with a wrong 
sense of ‘I’ {ahamkdra). Thus they tighten 
their bondage instead of loosening it with the 
help of mdyd and karma. 

When they are thwarted in their selfish enjoy¬ 
ment and their self-importance is challenged, 
souls have temporary disillusionment with 
life and they want to withdraw from it. Such 
a premature withdrawal will impede their 
moral and spiritual growth. So, the Lord’s 
Tirodhdna Sakti veils tbe intelligence of souls and 
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makes life attractive. Souls are drawn into the 
vortex of life again till they realise the difference 
between true and false values. Instead of 
claiming agency for their actions from a false 
and inflated sense of ‘1’, they learn to act as 
instruments of Siva. When they empty them¬ 
selves thus to receive God's Grace, there is 
fulfillment instead of impoverishment. Like¬ 
wise when they cease to claim and possess 
things for their own selfish enjoyment but use 
these in worship of God and service to His 
creatures, they overcome their false sense of 
‘mine’. Giving to others the fruits of their 
moral and spiritual merits, they take the liabi¬ 
lities—moral and spiritual lapses of others as 
their own to be expiated by their suffering and 
oenance. The stage is now set for the appea¬ 
rance of the Guru and the descent of Grace. 
Even as a cataract of the eye can be removed 
only when it is ripe, dpava, as inducing a 
false sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ can be removed 
only when souls are totally disenchanted by 
all false values,—and basically the false 
sense of ‘1’ and ‘mine’. Tirodhana ^akti 
becomes Arul Sdkti, the obscuring energy of 
the Lord becomes the gracious energy. Since 
the SiddhSntin affirms the existence of dj^ava 
mala in the state of release also, it is permissible 
to think that just on Tirodhana ^akti become 
Arid sakti, the degenerate apovo becomes the 
redeemed or regenerate apovo. (May we borrow 
the words of Sri Ramakrishna to say that the 
kaccha ego becomes the pucca ego?) The ‘I’ 
steps out now to minister—not to be ministered 
unto. The ‘mine’ seeks as its own the burden 
of others—not rewards for itself. 

Manikkavacagar hails Siva as one who 
brings him up {enrmi valarppavane). In order 
to make souls grow, Siva’s grace operates 
in two ways: tender (anugraha) and tough or 
punitive (nigraha). By way of illustration, the 
following are suggested. A King rewards 
his subjects for their meritorious deeds and 
punishes them for their crimes. A medical 
doctor gives sweet medicines or performs 
painful surgical operations according to the 
nature of the patient’s disease. A parent 


lavishes affection and metes out punishment 
respectively for good and bad behaviour. In 
all these cases the good of the persons concerned 
is the underlying motive. Likewise the Lord’s 
loving concern governs the apportionment of 
happiness and suffering to souls. In any 
case, the Lord’s actions arise out of His 
Grace. 

The Siddhantin refers to the operation of 
Divine Grace in other ways also. The Lord 
is beyond the reach of the mind and the senses. 
He is beyond the incidence of birth and death. 
Yet, in His benevolence. He assumes forms 
of Grace. He appears with definite forms 
{rupa) as Nataraja, Dak?inamurti etc; He 
manifests Himself in Siva-Linga {rupdrupa); 
He sports in the cavity of one’s heart or in 
one’s intelligence {dahardkdia or cidakdia). 
He is, in a sense, in the five, elements and the 
heavenly luminaries, especially the sun and 
the moon, imparting their characteristics to 
them. As Dak?i 9 amarti, He is the Adiguru 
(the first in the line of preceptors) and the 
Paramaguru (the Supreme Teacher). He assu¬ 
mes a form of grace to give the Vedas and the 
Agamas for the guidance of souls. When he 
assumes forms, all parts thereof are of grace. 
All the ornaments and weapons He is seen with 
are forms of grace. 

The Tiruarulpayan referred to at the beginning 
of this paper has two chapters entitled “The 
State of Grace’’ {aruladuntiai) and “The Nature 
of the Guru who is the embodiment of Grace’’ 
(aruluru nilai). We may recall the following 
from ‘The State of Grace.’ 

‘Like what is required most at the moment 
(a thirsty person for example, requires nothing 
so much as water), even so (for every one and 
at all times) nothing is so indispensable as 
Grace.’ 

‘Like persons wqjking on the earth without 
realising that it is their necessary support, 
souls do not reaUse that Grace is their necessary 
support.’ 
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‘Those who fail to see Grace which as 
smaraj^a supports, illumines and guides them 
are like those who fail to see a mountain or the 
earth or the sky which so obviously stands 
out’. 

The devotional and doctrinal works in Saiva 
Siddhanta proclaim the Grace of God which 
is» personified as Sivasakti. We may recall 
in conclusion a verse from the Tevdram of 
Saint Appar. Starting in the negative way 
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(neti nett), it makes a grand affirmation of 
Grace as a part of Siva’s form: 

‘Here is Siva, who is not the sun with it# 
spreading rays, nor the moon, nor the injunction 
of the Veda, nor the wind wandering in the sky 
and on earth, nor the limpid water, nor the 
destructive fire. If we can but discern, He is 
the One who, having as part of Himself the 
Damsel with the compassionate eyes, comes in 
order to grant us grace. He is not one of the 
celestials, nor one of the mortals’. 


From the land where there is no night 
Has come unto me a man. 

And night and day are now nothing to me. 

Ritual-worship is become for ever barren. 

My sleep is broken. Shall I sleep any more? 

Call it what you will, I am awake. 

Hush! I have given back sleep to Him whose it was. 

Sleep have 1 put to sleep for ever. 

The music has entered the instrument, 

And of that mode I have learnt a song. 

And that music is always playing before me, 

And of concentration is the great teacher thereof. 

Prasad speaks, understand O Mind, these words of science. 

The secret of Her whom I call my Mother. 

Shall I break the pot before the market? 

Lo, the six philosophers could not find out Kali. 

The world hast Thou charmed. Mother, 

Charmer of Siva. 

Thou who playest on the Vina, 

Sitting on the huge lotus of Muladhara. 

This body is the great Vina 

And Sushumna, Ida and Pingala are the strings thereof. 

And Thou playest on the three gamuts. 

With the great secret of qualitative differentiation. 

—Ram Prasad 


V.K. XI-XII »82—12 



The Concept of Divine Grace in Spanish Mystics 


SWAMI PARATPARANANDA 

{It is puerile to imagine that Divine Grace is 'Roses, roses all the •way’. Excru¬ 
ciating sulfering, physical as well as mental, is a tormenting desert through which the 
aspirant has to pass after tasting the initial sweetness oj the Lord’s Compassion, 
and bejore reaching the ineffable bliss of Union with Him. Swami Paratparananda 
of the Ramakrislma Ashrama, Bella Vista, Beunos Aires, a former Editor of the 
Vedanla Kesari who has made a special studv oj Spanish Mysticism, deals in thii 
article with the spiritual experiences of two outstanding mystics, St. Teresa of Jesus and 
St. John of the Cross. The mother suckles the infant and surrounds it with every 
comfort. But then comes the weaning and the toddler stumbles as he is made tq 
stand up and walk by himself. The trials the Sadhaka meets with are a sign that he 
is spiritually growing up under the close guidance of the Dhinc Mother who knows what 
is best for him.) 


St. Teresa of Jesus and St. John of the Cross 
are the two most prominent among the Spanish 
mystics. Being of a devotional type they 
nlace great stress on divine grace. Wc may 
almost say that divine grace forms the corner 
Slone of their spiritual edifice. It is, so to say, 
the warp and woof of their spiritual texture. 
They consider themselves as insignificant crea¬ 
tures, full of weaknesses and prone to err, and 
that it is only the grace of God that points out 
to them their errors, shows them the way out, 
nay, guides them out gently, time again lifts 
them up when fallen to make them perfect and 
draws them unto Himself. We shall try to 
show -quoting from the life of St. Teresa, 
wntten by herself*, and from the writings of 
St. John of the Cross—what we have stated 
above. 

Perhaps for the proper appreciation of the 
way in which divine grace acted in the life of 
St, Teresa, it would be helpful if a brief sketch 
of her early days is given. Born and brought 
up in a God-fearing family, she was endowed 
with pious inclinations, so much so that one 
of the cherished dreams of her childhood days 
was to court death for the sake of God. Another 
pastime of hers was to play at building monas¬ 


teries, considering herself and her girl friends 
as nuns. But on the death of her mother, which 
occured when Teresa was twelve, there seemed 
to occur a change in the girl. She took to read¬ 
ing books on knight errantry, which at that time 
she thought was an innocent pastime. But 
gradually this took the form of a vice, as it 
were; for if she could not get a new book of 
that type, she began to feel unhappy.^ Then 
followed the trifling amusements such as adorn¬ 
ing herself, wearing pretty dresses and using 
perfumes. Keeping company with her cousins, 
almost of her age and talking with them on 
trifling matters became another of her hobbies.^ 
But the danger cropped up when she began to 
associate herself with a woman relative of hers 
and pass her time in light-hearted conversation. 
As St. Teresa herself says: “This was when 
God intervened and rid me of these frivolities, 
as if, it seemed, He was bent, even against 
my will, to see that I was not totally lost. My 
father who had warned me several times against 
this association, took me to a convent to be 
brought up there, on the pretext that it was 
not good for me t« be alone in this house 
where there were no other female members.”^ 
She proceeds: “In the convent the first eight 
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days I suffered much, more because of the 
suspicion that I had, of having been discovered 
in my vanities, than to be in that place. 1 was 
already tired of these pastimes and was not above 
the fear of God when I offended Him again in 
that way. I had also gone to the convent 
dissatified with myself. So in eight days or 
even less I was much more happy there than 
in my father’s house. All the inmates of the 
cf'nvent were kind to me, for the Lord, in 
His infinite mercy, had bestowed on me the 
boon to please people wherever 1 happened to 
be. However, at that time 1 was quite opposed 
to the idea of becoming a nun, though 1 was 
delighted to see such good, honest, religious 
and modest ones there. In spite of all their 
love and kindness towards me, at first, I sought 
(o contact the world outside by trying to send 
messages, but as 1 found it impossible, my 
attempts soon came to an end and my soul 
started to accustom itself to the good inclina¬ 
tions of my childhood days. 1 then saw the 
immense good that God does to one whom He 
places in the company of the holy. It seems to 
me that the Lord was surveying over and over 
again to find out how He could draw me to 
Himself.”® 

Here the saint seems to opine that once the 
divine grace descends on a person, there is 
no force on earth that could resist it, that in 
spite of oneself one is led along the right path 
until one reaches the goal, and that even if that 
person wilfully tries to go astray, God will 
not allow it. Somehow He prevents that 
person from behaving otherwise; puls before 
him that right ideal in the form of exemplary 
characters and weans him away from bad 
habits or evil company. 

In the convent a nun used to sleep with the 
girls entrusted to their care to be brought up. 
She was an exceptionally pious soul. St. 
Teresa comments on the benefit this holy 
association did to her: “It seems to me that 
the Lord wished to show me light through this 
pious nun. I began to like her good and holy 
conversation, and her talks on God were so 
marvellous that I enjoyed hearing her. Slowly 
this good association began to eradicate my 


bad habits and implant in their place thoughts 
about things eternal. Also it helped to diminish 
my opposition to become a nun.”* She was 
much better spiritually after a stay for a year and 
half in the convent; she began to pray often 
and request the nuns to plead for her with God 
so that she might be in a state fit to serve Him- 
At times she would think of becoming a nun, 
but afterwards such thoughts would vanish. 
When she was in the grip of this indecision, 
“the Lord, keenly desirous to make me fit for 
the state best suited for me, gave me a serious 
illness, which obliged me to return to my father’s, 
from where after recovery I was taken to my 
sister’s. On the way I stopped at the house of 
an uncle of mine, a widower, a person clear¬ 
sighted and of great virtues. His main occupa¬ 
tion was reading good books and talking about 
God. He made me read to him from these 
books and though I did not like them, to please 
my uncle I would do it. Goodness gracious! 
By what methods did He not prepare me to the 
state in which He wished that 1 should be, to 
serve Him, so much so that I was forcea to 
make elforts in that direction against my will.”’ 

The mystic here sees the hand of God work¬ 
ing through inscrutable ways to save her from 
being entangled in the world and mould her life 
in such a manner as to fit her for His works. 
The reading of good books to and holy talk 
by this sagacious man, her uncle, were to clear 
her mind of the erroneous views and sow seeds 
of yearning for a spiritual life. After a severe 
struggle betwen this yearning and the tempta¬ 
tions of the world, she resolved to become a 
nun and communicated her decision to her 
father, who, however, would not give his 
permission. On the other hand, he asked her 
to postpone her desire till after his death. 
But Teresa, lest her resolve should falter or fail 
her with the passing of time, left her father’s 
house immediately without his knowledge. 
She remembers how painful a thing it was: 
“When I left my father’s house 1 fell such a pain 
that 1 do not believe that the suffering at the 
moment of my death would be worse. It 
seemed that every bone was falling away from 
me, and this because as yet I had no love of 
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God which could counteract or outweigh 
he love of father and relatives. AH this was 
so much weighing down upon me that had not 
he Lord in His infinite grace helped me, my 
own forces would not have been sufficient to 
go ahead. God here gave me encouragement 
o go against myself, and this I fully utilized.”® 

Here St, Teresa is very clear in her declaration 
that but for the divine grace it would have bcet\^ 
impossible for her to cut asunder the bonds of 
love and attachment she had for her relatives, 
especially her affectionate father, and dedicate 
her life to God. She goes on to emphasize 
how by the mercy of the Lord she could see the 
good that comes to one who totally surrenders 
oneself to Him. “After being initiated as a 
novitiate the Lord gave me to understand how 
He favours those who strive to serve Him. I 
experienced such an immense pleasure, on 
having elected the religious slate, which never 
has abandoned me till today. At that time 
God changed the dryness from which ray 
soul was suffering into greatest tenderness. 
All things religious gave me delight. The 
hours during which, in former days, 1 used to 
engage myself in adorning and dressing myself, 
now I spent, sometimes, in sweeping the con¬ 
vent grounds. And realizing that 1 was free 
from that futile pastime, 1 used to feel a new 
kind of happiness.”® 

Then commenced her severe illnesses, the 
cure for which could not be brought about 
by the methods known to medicine of that time 
Her father then takes her to a quack well known 
for her cures of different kinds of maladies. 
On the way she stops for a few hours again at 
her uncle’s, who, seeing her in such a wasted 
condition, arranges for her to rest in his library. 
There Teresa tells her uncle about her inner 
life, and he gives her at her parting a book on 
prayer and recommends her to use it as a guide. 
Taking his advice she follows the teachings 
given there and reaps immense benefit. She 
says: “God began to show such mercy on 
me that sometimes I would be immersed in 
silent prayer and at times united with God, 
though at that time I did not understand what 
meant the one or the other. But their effect 


was so elevating that the world, after which 
people ran, seemed to me a paltry thing.”*®^ 
Teresa’s illness aggravates; the quack medi¬ 
cines, instead of healing her, worsen her con¬ 
dition. She is reduced to skin and bone. 
The pains become continuous and intolerable. 
Her father, disillusioned, takes her to his home 
and again places her under,the treatment of the 
local doctors, but her condition shows no 
improvement, Teresa desires to see a confessor, 
but her father, thinking it would be too much 
of an exertion to her in her present state does 
not permit her. That same night she suffers 
from paroxysm which leaves her unconscious 
for nearly four days. She is given the 
extreme unction and all think that any 

moment she may breathe her last. Her'grave 
is dug in the convent grounds where she 
had joined. However on the fourth day she 
revives. But in what a state is she! She 

cannot drink even a little water, cannot 
move any of her limbs. She feels as if she 

is cut to pieces; her nerves are all dried 

up, and a heavy sense of reeling of the brain 
persists. But the pains that was constant 
before would sometimes subside and she began 
to think that she is improving. After some 
days, though she cannot get up nor even 
move her limbs, she insists that she be taken to 
the convent. There in that extremely wasted 
condition and bed-ridden, she passes three 
years, though in the latter part of this period 
she is slowly recovering.'* 

“Seeing how the Lord had resuscitated me, 

I tremble in my interior.I pray to Your 

Majesty (the Lord) that I may starve to death 
than fail to love You,”'^ The divine grace did 
not limit itself to saving her physically, but as 
on other occasions continued to protect her 
even in small matters; to keep her mind pure 
and unsullied. Let us give an instance; After 
her recovery which was almost like a miracle, 
many visitors came to see her and talk with 
her, and there were persons of every type. 
“On one occasion”, she says, “when I was 
conversing with a** particular person I saw 
Christ’s stem figure before me, and His aspect 
seemed to give me to understand that this 
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friendship was heavily weighing upon Him. 
And I had this vision before my soul's eye more 
clear than I would have been able to see with 
my physical eyes. This left such an indelible 
impression in my mind, that even now, after 
twentysix years, 1 have a sensation of His pre¬ 
sence. I was very much perturbed and frightened 
and did not want to see that person any more.”*^ 

We shall now briefly deal with what St. 
John of the Cross says about divine grace. 
There is a poem by him, entitled, “Songs of 
the Soul”, which begins with the words: “On 
a dark night inflamed by the anxieties of love 
1 sallied forth, oh, what a blissful venture!, 
without being observed, the house having 
been already quieted.” Explaining the signi¬ 
ficance of this verse St. John says: “Into this 
night enter the souls, when God lifts them up 
from the state of beginners. . . When the 
soul determines to dedicate itself to the service 
of God, generally He rears it up in spirit and 
presents it with gifts, as a loving mother does 
with her young baby, su^-kling it with her nouris¬ 
hing milk, carrying it in her arms most of the 
time and presenting it with toys. But when 
the baby grows up, she no more suckles it, 
does not demonstrate so much her love, and 
ceases to carry it in her arms, nay makes it walk, 
so that it may, losing its childish qualities, 
grow up and engage itself in great and sub¬ 
stantial things. The loving mother of God’s 
grace too does the same with the aspirants 
that just begin their spiritual march, infuses in 
them new fervour and enthusiasm to dive in 
the search for God.”’'* 

It is common knowledge that the beginners 
in the spiritual path have many shortcomings, 
such as pride of their erudition, of their spiritual 
evolution, of their spiritual exercises, an inordi¬ 
nate enthusiasm which manifests in the form 
of study of a great number of books, practising 
of all types of disciplines and a host of other 
things. God in His infinite mercy allows them 
to work on until they get a taste for spiritual 
life, and then makes them pass through this 
dark night.’* 

Now let us see what this dark night means. 
Says St. John of the Cross: “This night is 


contemplation, which produces two kinds of 
obscurity, according to which two parts of 
man they mean to purify, the sensuous or 
spiritual. That is the night sensuous when the 
soul is purged of its attachment to the senses, 
and the other is the night of the spirit, when the 
soul is purged and purified to prepeare it for 
the union of love with God. Now, the style 
with which the beginners tread the path of 
God is inferior and resembles much the taste 
and love of each individual, which is generally 
wanting in purity. Here the divine grace 
descends on the sincere seekers and lifts them 
from this lower mode of love and takes them 
forward to the higher level of love of God and 
liberates them from their inordinate attachment 
to reason and discussions, so that they may 
communicate more frequently with God, freeing 
themselves of their imperfections. But once 
they begin to enjoy the light of divine grace, 
God darkens this light for them. Then they 
cannot exercise either their imagination or 
reason. The spiritual things lose taste for them 
and a drynevSs sets in, for seeing them a little 
grown up (spiritually speaking) He lets them 
down from His arms, teaches them to walk, so 
that they may grow stronger and healthier.”’® 
Thus we see how the Spanish mystics consider 
divine grace as a factor indispensable in the 
spiritual growth of man. 
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Bhakta and Bhagavan 

(The Interplay of Divine Grace between the Devotee and God) 


SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA 

• 

{Divine Grace may present many thorny riddles to logical analysis but to the 
sincere devotee it is a felt experience that transcends verbal expression, even as a sweet 
to the dumb. Starting from Sri Ramakrishnas Mahavakya that the wind of God’s 
grace is always blowing and it is up to us to unfurl our sails, Swami Shraddhananda 
of the Vedanta Society of Sacramento, California takes us on a delightful boat trip in the 
waters of Divine Grace and bids us watch the soul-enthralling interplay between the 
Bhakta and the Bhagavan.) 


Divine grace has well been compared to the 
breeze which can move a boat if the sails are 
not kept in a heap, but set up high. God's 
grace to lift our life to peace, strength and joy 
is available all the time if we do not keep our 
heart closed and eyes shut. When we cry, 
“Oh God, have grace on me!” we have 
often blinded our eyes with self-pity and self¬ 
concern. So instead of being thrilled with 
gratitude by the descent of grace which is already 
happening unasked and constantly, we stand 
before God as miserable beggars. 

Divine grace is God’s outpouring of Himself 
in love and Joy. It begins from the very 
moment of creation. That the transcendent 
Nirguna Brahman comes down as Saguna 
(God with attributes), and starts the threefold 
process of creation-preservation-dissolution, is 
in itself an act of Divine Grace. Why the 
Dcsireless desired, “1 shall be many”?* Why 
again should Brahman, after creating all this, 
enter into everything?^ The answer is—-“be¬ 
cause of His Grace”. 

The Divine did not want His creation ever 
to be alienated from Him. He wanted to be 
present in every fibre of the Universe so that 
nothing could complain, “Oh, God has forsaken 
me”. He is ever unified with all that has come 
out of Him—space, time, the elements, matter, 


prana, mind, the living and the non-living. 
This is God’s fundamental grace. God’s work 
of projecting, pervading and interpenetrating 
the world proceeds out of His overflow of love 
for the individual beings (Jivas). Jiva-leela 
(play as Jiva) and Jagat-lccla (play as the 
world) are the twin sports of the Divine. There 
cannot be Jagat (the world) without the Jiva 
(the individual self as enjoyer). Jiva without 
Jagat is also unthinkable. The Upanishads 
in some places describe Jagat as Annam (food) 
and Jiva as Annada (the eater of food). So, 
fswara (God) manifests both. This Divine 
sport is being enacted through endless time 
without any necessity. It i.s an expression of 
God’s innate freedom and delight (Ananda). 
The Taittiriya Upanishad says:^ 

“From Bliss indeed all these beings origi¬ 
nate; having been born they are sustained 
by Bliss; they move toward, and finally 
merge in Bliss.” 

The Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda (10/4/90) 
with the analogy of the Vcdic Aswamedha 
Yajna (horse-sacrifice) gives a metaphysical 
presentation of creation. Purusha (God as 
the Cosmic Being) chose to sacrifice Himself (as 
a sacrificial animal) in order that objects, living 
and non-living, smaH or great, could be ushered 
into existence. This Self-sacrifice can indeed 
be looked upon as Divine Grace. 
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When Nirguna Brahman becomes Saguna 
the wheel of Karma starts to revolve. An 
ordered universe comes into play with the 
endless interconnections of its parts. God as 
the master operator has to know every minute 
detail of the working. It is a heavy burden, 
humanly speaking, but God does not mind. He 
carries on His responsibility joyfully. “If I 
did not do work, the worlds would perish,” 
says Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita.^ 

The tenth chapter of the Bhagavad-Gita 
describes God’s numerous Vibhutis (special 
manifestations) in all the Lokas (worlds) and 
through all periods of time. This again shows 
ihe Lord’s great compassion for the Bhaktas. 
Through the Vibhutis the devotee has an 
opportunity to think of the majesty of God, 
spontaneously. 

When our mind is clouded by Maya, our ego 
becomes the ruler of our life. We fail to see 
the hand of God in the operations of our nature, 
as also of our lives. The train of thinking of 
the ignorant mind is thus hinted at in the 
Bhagavad-Gita: “This today has been gained 
by me; this desire I shall obtain; this is mine, 
and this wealth also shall be mine in future. 

.I am the Lord, I enjoy, I am successful, 

powerful, and happy.” (Bhagavad-Gita XVI.13, 
14). In the midst of such delusion we are 
occasionally shaken when we witness some 
object or event displaying unusual beauty, 
grandeur or power. Before these wonders our 
self-conceit is humbled for the time being, 
and our mind unwittingly stumbles on the 
majesty of God. Through the contemplation 
of the Vibhutis the finite mind touches the 
fringe of the Infinite. This is God’s own 
graceful plan for the deliverance of the Jiva. 
“Whatever shines in glory, prosperity or 
power, know that to have sprung from a 
fragment of My splendour.” (Bhagavad-Gita 
X.41). “Out of pure compassion for them, 
1, dwelling in their hearts, destroy the darkness 
(in them) born of ignorance, by the effulgent 
light of wisdom.” (Bhagavad-Gita X. 11). 

Blessed is that devotee who lives in a 


world filled with God. He constantly hums 
to himself the song of Rishi Sandilya, *‘Sarvam 
Khalvidam Brahma" (All this is indeed God) 

. "Sarvakarmd Sarvakdmah Sarvagandhah 

Sarvarasah" (All actions are in Him, all desires 
are fulfilled in Him, all sweet fragrance emerges 
from Him, and so does all sweet taste...). 

“£ja ma dtmdntarhfidaye aniydn vrihervd . 

jydydn prthivyd . .j'ydydn diva .” (He is 

my Self in the innermost heart, subtler than the 
subtle, vaster than the earth, greater than the 
heavens.) (Chandogya Upanishad 111.14). He 
again contemplates on the words of the 
Gita: 

sT^rfw 

(O son of Kunti, I am the sapidity in water, 
and the radiance in sun and moon.) (Bhagavad- 
Gita V11.8). God, according to our Sastras, 
is not merely Adhibhota (indwelling the physical 
world) and Adhidaiva (animating the gods), 
but He is also Adhyatma (energizing the 
individual self). So, the devotee, after medita¬ 
ting on the Divine in external nature, now 
turns within himself and tries to feel the pre¬ 
sence of Chidatman (Self as consciousness) 
in his senses, Pratja, mind and ego. With the 
seers of old he discovers that Divine conscious¬ 
ness is “The Ear of the ear, the Mind of the 
mind, the Speech of speech, the Life of life...”.^ 
The more he examines the working of his 
psycho-physical mechanism, the more he is 
thrilled to recognize the silent power of con¬ 
sciousness directing the activities of his body 
and mind. “What grace is this,” he thinks, 
“the infinite is down here with me day and 
night, moving with me, working with me!” 

Yes, a distinctive grace of the Divine is His 
unbroken companionship with the devotee. 
“The Jivatman and Paramatman,” says the 
Kathopanishad, “have entered the cave of the 
heart, and are together there, even though there 
is a difference between them as between sun¬ 
shine and shadow.” (Katha Upanishad 1.3.1.) 

A similar idea of Paramatman and Jivatman 
co-existing in the same abode is described in 
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the Mundaka Upanishad in a beautiful imagery 
of two birds: 

“Two birds, united always and known 
by the same name, closely cling to the same 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, 
the other looks on without eating.” 

“Seated on the same tree, the Jiva moans, 
bewildered, by his impotence. But when 
he beholds the other, the Lord worshipped 
by all, and His glory, he then becomes free 
from grief.”® 

The idea of loving God as a friend was later 
elaborately developed in the Puranas as Sakhya 
Bhakti. Marvellous indeed is God’s grace 
that he becomes our playmate, whom we can 
approach with an open heart without any 
sense of fear or thought of God’s sublime 
glory. 

Another channel for the descent of Divine 
grace is the idea of Sacchidananda Guru. 
God’s cosmic power, Maya, has two roles— 
bondage and freedom. In the first role. Maya 
is called Avidya Maya, which ties the Jiva to 
the world; in the second role, Maya is Vidya 
Maya, which helps the bound soul to be free. 
To the sincere devotee God acts as the Deliverer, 
with the help of Vidya Maya, which unfolds 
the spiritual qualities, like Viveka, Vairagya, 
Sraddha, Bhakti and so on. Giving Bhakti 


and Mukti to the Bhakta is Sri Bhagavan’s 
supreme grace. 

REFERKNCES 

1. SRTT^ I 

(Clwndogya Upanishad VI.2.3) 
{Taittiriya Upanishad 2.6) 

srnTri^ i 

I {Taittiriya Upanishad III.6.1) 

{Bhagavad Gita 3.24) 

5. 

^ srpir, I 

{Kena Upanishad 1.2) 

6 . 

ii i ii 

{Mundaka Upanishad 1 II. 1.1) 

II2 It 

{Mundaka Upanishad HI. 1.2) 


I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is ever-changing, 
ever-dying, there is underlying all that change a Living Power that is changeless, 
that holds all together, that creates, dissolves, and re-creates. That informing 
Power or Spirit is God; and since nothing else that I see merely through the 
senses can or will persist. He alone is. 

And is this power benevolent or malevolent? I see it as purely bene¬ 
volent. For I can see that in the midst of death, life persists; in the midst 
of untruth, truth persists; in the midst of darkness, light persists. Hence I 
gather that God is Life, Truth, Light, He is Love. He isihe supreme Good. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 



The Concept of Divine Grace in 
Mazdayasna (Zoroastrianism) 

B. S. SURTI 

{Ma:dayasmian [Zoroastrian] literature is brimful of the concept of Divine Grace, 
from which we have originated, by which we live ami into which we return at 
journey’s end. Dr B. S. Surti of Hyderabad, an eminent doctor, who contributes 
periodically to the Vedanta Kesari, quotes chapter and verse in this article to show 
how the noble Zoroastrian ethos is far removed from the primitive and pernicious 


principle of ‘an eye for an eye and a 

Introduction: 

The word 'Grace' is an all-embracing term 
which includes everything that is favourable, 
such as kindness, mercy, generosity, charity, 
dispensation, blessing, benevolence, goodwill. 
Conventionally, the term 'Grace' has come to 
be associated with the exercise by God of any 
of the benign qualities mentioned above. 

As I have already made it clear in my article, 
“Essence of Mazdayasna (Zoroastrianism)” in 
the Vedanta Kesari of July 1977, belief in the 
greatness and goodness of God is the cardinal 
principle of Mazdayasna. Those who are well 
advanced in the journey towards God realiza¬ 
tion regard everything that occurs as due to the 
Grace of God whether it be as they would have 
wished it or otherwise; whereas they who arc 
still thinking of embarking upon this adventure 
attribute everything which they like as being 
due to Grace of God, and whatever does not 
happen as they have desired is relegated as 
being due to His wrath and inclemency. 

References in Mazdayamian Scriptures: 

The most ancient ‘mantra’ of Mazdayasna 
J>egins as:— 

"Yathaa Ahu vairyo, athaa ratush ashaat 

chit hachaa" 

V.K. Xl-Xn ’82-13 


tooth for a tooth’.) 


(As is the Will (i.e. Grace) of the Creator, 
so is the creature conscious of purity). 

It means that a creature becomes aware of 
righteousness by the Grace of the Creator. 
This ‘mantra’ is repeated many times in all the 
scriptures of Mazdayasna right from the Gaihas, 
composed- by the holy prophet Zarathushlra 
himself, down to the Avestan prayers composed 
by saintly priests. The very same idea in 
Persian is to be found in the inspiring poems 
of Persian poets. 

In the Gathas: 

While reproducing the Avestan words in 
Roman script, the sign, ; i.e. the colon of 
English language, may be assumed as having 
the same significance as the sign; in Sanskrit, 
i.e. it should be pronounced somewhat like 
•ah’, iyisarga) 

1. In Yasna 28.2. it is mentioned:— 

"Ya: vaao Mazda Ahura pairi jasaai 

Vohu Mananghaa, 

Ma-ibio: daavo: i ahvaao astavatas chaa 
hyat chaa manangho: 

Aayaptaa ashaat hachaa yaa-ish rapanto: 

da-ideesh kh vaathrey: ” 

(In order to reach near Thee, O Ahura Mazda, 
grant me in both the worlds, material as well 
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as spiritual, the blessings of purity that would 
enlighten the believers). 

“Daavo: i aayaptaa” (being granted Thy 
blessings) means, by Thy ’Grace’. 

2. In the very next Yasna 28.3, we have:— 

"Mazdaam chaa Ahureni ya-e: ihiu: ksha- 
threm chaa aghzhaon-vanmem varedaiti Aarma- 
itis/i aa mo: i rafedhraa-i zave:ng jastaa”. 

(By Ahura Mazda’s Grace may we be granted 
perfect Bliss). The word “ya-e: ibio" literally 
means “by which”. Reference to context 
makes it clear that it means “By the Grace of”. 

3. In Yasna 28.4. it is stated:— 

“. Asheem chaa shyothananaam veedoosh 

Mazdaao Ahurahya yavat isaa-i tavaa 
chaa avat khsaa-ee a-e: she: ashahyia”. 

(By the Grace of Ahura Mazda may I be 
equipped with the will and power to strive 
for purity, and perform righteous deeds). 
The word “Asheem’’ means ‘blessings' i.e. 
Grace. 

4. The word “Asheem ’ occurs in the same 
sense in Yasna 28.7. along with the sentence 
"Daaos too Mazda kshayaa chaa yaa ve: 
maanthraa sreveema raadaao” which means 
(Through Thy power, decree O Mazda that 
we devoted ones may carry out your ‘mantra’). 
“Daaos kshayaa” means “By Thy power 
decree” i.e, by Thy Grace give. 

The concept of ’Grace’ occurs, likewise, 
in practically every verse of the Yasnas which‘ 
due to shortage of space, we can, at best, enume¬ 
rate as follows, 

5. In Yasna 28.8. 

“Ya-e-eebyas . raa-onghangho :ee ” (For 

whom Thou wouldst bestow). 

6. In Yasna 28.9. “. Vaao . yaanaaeesh” 

(They through Thy blessings) 

7. In Yasruj 28.10. “. A-e; eebyo perenaa 

aapnaa-eesh kaamem; at ve: kshamaeebyaa 


asoonaa vae: daa khvara-ee thiaa va-eentyaa 
sravaao”. 

(Do Thou fulfil their desire by granting its 
attainment because I am sure that devout 
prayers for a righteous cause never remained 
unanswered by you). 

When we come to thewerses on creation, 
we realize that creation did not come into 
being without the Creator, as the atheists 
would have us believe, but that it was by the 
Grace of the Creator that everything came into 
existence. 

8. See, for example, the following words in 
Yasna 31.11. 

* 

“Hyat ne: Mazda pa-o-urveem ga-e: thaa-os 

chaa khratoosh chaa; hyat as tavantem dadaao 

ushtancm hyat shyothnaa chaa se:nghaams 

chaa .” 

(Verily, O Mazda! Thou hast created 
from the beginning the world and faith, 
thoughts and wisdom. Thou hast given life 
to matter whereby it can act as well as speak). 

9. Ahura Mazda is asked in Yasna 44.3. 

“. Kas naa zaanthaa pataa ashahyaa 

pourooyo ? 

Kas na khve :ng stare :m chaa daat advaanem ? 
Ke: yaa maa-o ukhshye-eeti nerefsaeeti 
thvat? .” 

(Who is the Creator and Father of Ashaa in 
the beginning? 

Who laid down the orbit of the Sun and the 
stars? 

Who makes the Moon wax and wane?) 

The answer is implicit as evidently being only 
one, and that is:— 

“Who but Thee Ahura Mazda”? 

10. It is by the Grace of Ahura Mazda that 
all living beings of the past, present, and 
future, made good use of, are making good 
use of, and shall make good use of, their bodies 
and lives through ** righteous mind, purity,, 
and ability, as is clear from the following 
words in Yasna 33.10.:— 
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”Vispa-os To:ee hujitayo, yaao zee aa- 
onghar-e: yaa-os chaa henti, yaa-os chaa, 
Mazda, bava-eenti thvahyami heesh zaoshe: 
a a hakhsho: hva Vobu ukshayaa mananghaa, 
kshatra Ashaa chaa uslita tanoom”. 

(All living beings of the past, present, and 
future are Thine, O Mazda! May we by 
Thy Grace enjoy (i.e. make good use of) the 
bodies and souls through righteous mind, 
purity, and ability). 

The word ’zaosh-e':' is translated by Bartho- 
lomae as “goodwill”; by Mills as ‘love’, either 
of which tils easily into the concept of ‘Grace’. 

The word ‘Zaosh-e or hazaosh-e corresponds 
to the Sanskrit word ‘Josha’ or ‘sajosha’ of 
Rig Veda as given in Grassman Hermann’s 
“Worterbuch zura Rig Veda.” 

In Khordeh Avesta: 

I. In the mantra Kem naa Mazda’, which 
is recited every time a Mazdayasni unties and 
ties the ‘Kashti’ (sacred thread), and which 
is really a part of the Gathas viz; Yasna 46.7, 
the opening sentence reads:— 

“Kem naa Mazdaa mava-ee-te paayoom 
dadaat, hyat maa dregvaao deedareshtaa a-e- 
nangh-he anyem thvahyamaat Aathraschaa 
manangh-haschaa' ’'/ 

(Who, O Mazda! grants protection to me 
when evil eyes are cast upon me, except Thy 
Fire and Thy will?) 

The words to be noted here are “paayoom 
dadaat" (grants protection) and “manangh-har 
(mind or will). Ahura Mazda’s will or 
decision to grant protection is the same thing 
as exercising His Grace. 

2. In the mantra “Jasa Mey Avangh-he 
Mazda", which is recited while finishing the 
tying of the ‘Kashti’ (sacred thread), the words 
"Ahura-ee Mazdaa-ee vispaa vohu chinahmi” 
(All good things emenate from Ahura Mazda) 
show that good deeds and achievements should 
not, out of pride, be thought of as originating 


from one’s own self, but that the Grace of 
Ahura Mazda enables one to perform them. 

3. The same idea is conveyed in the prayer 
‘Ahura Mazda Yasht’ in which, when the Holy 
Prophet Zarathushtra prays Ahura Mazda 
to reveal His different attributes. Ahura Mazda 
replies that one of His attributes is “Vispa 
vohu Mazdadhaata asha-chithra" (the great 
giver of all that is pure). 

Ahura Mazda, again, says: “Ahu-ro" {\ am 
the Giver of Life) which means that all living 
beings are created by His Grace. 

Other attributes in the same prayer, suggestive 
of Grace, are: “Spanangh-u-haao" (Bestower 
of Holiness), and “Sevash ro”(most Benevolent). 

Referring to the Amesha Spentas (Immortal 
Holies), for details of which please refer to 
ray article “Meditation according to Mazdaya- 
sna” in the book “Paths of Meditation” pub¬ 
lished by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras in 
1980, Ahura Mazda tells the Holy Prophet 
Zarathushtra in the above-mentioned prayer 
‘Ahura Mazda Yasht’ that “the six Immortal 
Holies viz: Righteous Mind, Purity, Power, 
Devotion, Perfection, and Immortality, are 
“My creation O Zarathushtra! created out 
of My Wisdom and Spirit from Eternity with¬ 
out beginning, and will remain until Eternity 
without end”, which is a translation of the 
following Avestan words 

“Mana daami Zarathushtra . Mana khrat- 

vaacha, chisti-cha yaaeesh aa angh-hush, 
pao-u-rooyo havat yathaacha angh-hat ape- 
mem angh hush" 

4. The prayer ‘Duaa Naam Setaayashne" 
of Khordeh Avesta opens with the words: 
“Pa naam-e Yazd Bakhshaayandeh Bakhshaaya- 
shgar Meherbaan ” (In the name of the generous, 
gracious, and loving God). 

We saw in Yasna 33.10. that the Grace of 
God embraces all living beings of the past, 
present, and future. The same concept occurs 
in the prayer ‘Duaa Naam Setaayashne’, men- 
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tioned above.where the words "Vispa hastaan, o 
boodaan, o hedaan” (everything present, past- 
and future) are used in place of the Gat hie 
Avestan words ‘‘Henti” (present), “Aongharc, 
(past) and “Bava-intV (future) respectively. 

In Persian Literature: 

The exposition of Grace Divine reaches its 
acme in the poetry of the Mazdayasni Persian 
poets. 

1. Let us begin with the greatest of them 
all, the immortal prophet-cum-poct, the one 
and only Firdaosi (935-1025 A.D.) who resurrec¬ 
ted Iran after its ancient culture and civilization 
were almost wiped out by the fanatical Arabs 
for over three hundred years. In his monumen¬ 
tal Epic, the Shah Namah, he describes how 
Jamsheed, one of the earliest and most remar¬ 
kable prophets-cum-kings of Mazdayasna, 
who lived thousands of years before Zarathu- 
shlra, exhorted his subjects to worship God, 
and improved the lot of Airyana-vejha, now 
known as Iran. 

In the beginning, Jamsheed attributed his 
position to the Grace of God: 

“Manam guft baa farrah-e Eezadi” 

(I am, said he, by the Grace of God) 
''Hamam shahryaari o ham moobadi” 
(The ruler as well as priest). 

After reaching the pinnacle of glory and 
fame, pride took possession of Jamsheed’s 
soul. He forgot that whatever he achieved 
was by the Grace of God. Summoning all his 
courtiers, generals, and elders, he harangued 
them that he had created everything so everyone 
ought to call him the world creator. The 
listeners were taken aback. All the wise and 
sensible courtiers deserted him. His power 
prestige, and position, reached the lowest ebb. 
He repented, but it was too late. Enemies 
over-ran his kingdom, and he died a cruel 
death at the hands of a mean and despicable 
Arab, named Zahhaak, who cut Jamsheed’s 
body into two with a saw. Firdaosi sermonizes:— 


"Marti kard aan shaah-e Yazdaan shanaas" 
(The erswhile God-worshipping king indul¬ 
ged in self-conceit) 

“Ze Yazdaan ba-peecheed o shud naa~ 
naa-sepaas” 

(He turned away from God, and became 
ungrateful) 

“Mani choon ba-paiavast baa KerdagaaF’ 
(When his self-conceit led to blasphemy 
against the Creator) 

"Shekast andar aavard o bar gash t kaar"' 
(Defeat stared him in face, and the affairs 
became topsy-turvy) 

“Ba Jamsheed bar teerah-goon gasht rooz" 
(Jamsheed’s days turned dark) 

“Hami kaast zoo farr-e Ceeti-forooz" 
(Divine Grace for him started waning). 

2. The poet Saadi (1185-1292 A.D.) advises 
the Ruler of Shiraaz, Abu Bakr bin Saad Zangi 
that while praying to God, he should remove 
the crown of majesty from his head, divest 
himself of the royal robes, and cry out like 
a humble supplicant that:— 

‘‘Kelt Parvardagaaraa tavaangar toeoe” 
(O Nourisher! Thou, alone art Omnipotent) 

“Tavaanaa o darveesh parvar too-ee” 
(Thou alone art potent, as well as the Sus- 
tainer of Thy devotee) 

"Na kishvar-kushaayam, na far moan deh-am^ 
(I am neither the lord of a kingdom, nor 
am I the issuer of edicts) 

"Yeki az gadaayaan-e een darga/i-am 
(I am just a beggar at this shrine) 

“Cheh barkheezad az dost o kerdaar-e 
man"? 

(What can be achieved by my hands and 
deeds) 

"Magar dast-e lutfat shavad yaar-e man’, 
(Unless Thy Grace gives me a helping 
hand?) • 

‘Tm bar khair o neeki deh-am dast-ras” 
(Lend me Thy helping hand to do good) 
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"Vagar nah cheh khair aayad az man ba- 
kas" 

(Otherwise, what good will 1 be able to do 
to others?) 

3. In a similar vein, Saadi remarks else¬ 
where:— 

“Chu roozi ba sayi aavari sooyc-e kheesh 

(When you manage to gel the daily bread 
by your exertions) 

"Makun takyah bar zoore-e baazoo-ye 
kheesh” 

(Attribute it not to the strength of your 
arms) 

"Charaa haq namee ai khud-parast"? 

(Why don’t you realize the truth, O self- 
worshipper) 

“Keh yaarad ba gardish dar aavard dost” 

(As to who enables your arms to move?) 

”Chu aayad ha kooshidanat khair peesh” 

(When something good comes out of your 
efforts) 

"Ba taoJeeq~e Haq daan, na az sayi-e 
kheesh" 

(Attribute it to the Grace of God, not to 
your elforts) 

"Ba sarpanjagi kas na bur dost gooi” 

(Nobody has carried the day with the 
might of arms) 

“Sepaas-e Khudaavand taofeeq gooi” 

(Offer thanks to God for His Grace). 

4. According to Saadi, no human being is 
so pure and flawless as to be sure of obtaining 
salvation for his soul except by the Grace of 
God. In the following quatrain, he prays:— 

"Shaahaa ze karam bar man-e darveesh 
nigar" 

(O king! look at me. Thy humble suppli¬ 
cant, through Thy Grace) 

"Bar haal-e khasta-e man-e dil-reesh nigar ” 

(Look at my pitiable condition and peni¬ 
tent face) 

"Her chand nay am laayaq-e bakhshaayash-e 
too” 

(However undeserving I may be of Thy 
Grace) 


"Bar man ma-nigar, karam-e kheesh nigar” 

(Look not upon me; look at Thy Grace) 

5. Sarmad, the Mazdayasni poet of Delhi, 
who was beheaded by the Moghul emperor 
Aurangzeb for the crime of teaching "Upani- 
shads” to Data Shikoh, emphasizes in the 
following quatrain that one’s efforts can succeed 
only by the Grace of God:— 

"Yaarab ze karam ba-hakhsh taqseer-e 
maraa” 

(O God! forgive me my transgressons by 
Thy Grace) 

"Maqbool hakun naala-e shabgeer-e maraa" 

(Accept ray early morning cry of repen¬ 
tance) 

"Peeri o gunaah maairaa-eest a jeeb" 

(Old age and sin make for a very peculiar 
situation) 

"Lutf-e too kunad chaarah-e tadbeer-e 
maraa” 

(My efforts can be fruitful only by Thy 
Grace). 

6. The question: “Thou shall not tempt 
God’’ occurs in more than one place in the 
Holy Bible. But a Mazdayasni poet has such 
unlimited Faith in the Grace of God as to 
declare that nobody, however sinful he may be, 
need despair of being granted Salvation on 
account of his sin,because the Grace of God is 
unlimited. Just as Rasputin the Russian 
monk, in the last days of the Czarist empire, 
liberated the populace from the clutches of the 
mortal fear of sinning dinned into their ears 
by the morally decrepit clergy and corrupt to 
the core politicians, by exhorting them with 
the slogan, ‘the greater the sin, the more sincere 
the repentance, the greater the Grace of God’, 
in the same manner the Mazdayasin poet 
Omar Khyayyaam (died 1132 A.D.) exhorted 
his readers by quoting his own example:— 

"Aanam keh padeed gashtam az qudrate-e 
too” 

(I am he who was created by Thy Grace) 

"Parvardah shudam ba naaz dar neimat-e 
too” 

(Was brought up in corhfort by Thy Grace) 
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*‘Sad saal ba emtehaan gnaauh khaaham 
hard" 

(For hundred years will I sin to lest Thy 
Grace) 

"Taa jurm-e man ast beesh yaa rahmat-e 
too" 

(Whether my sin be greater, or Thy Grace) 


Conclusion: 

It is quite clear from the above that Theism 
is the string holding the beads of all the philoso¬ 
phical and ethical doctrines of Ma/dayasna. 
The characteristic of Divine Grace eulogized 
in the Gathas and later Avestan scriptures 
made a profound impression upon the later 
Persian poets who took this up wholeheartedly 


as the theme of their poetry to wean away the 
populace from the doctrine of “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth” with which they had 
been brainwashed by the fantical mullas and 
rabbis. The teachings of Mazdayasna and 
ancient Iranian civilization obtained a new lease 
of life due to the persistent and insistent efforts 
of these poets, many of whom had to suffer 
martyrdom which they faced cheerfully regard¬ 
ing it as an act of Divine Grace. Those 
countries invaded by the Arabs which did not 
have the good fortune of producing such poets 
inspired by ancient Mazdayasnian teachings, 
were deprived of the chastening and refining 
influence of the lofty ideals of Mazdayasna. 
it is but natural that such unfortunate people 
find the concept of Divine Grace very (fifficult 
to understand. 


READERS PAGE 


The Shower of Grace 


Thy Grace descended. 

As moonbeams descend unto the deep. 

My inner eye opened, 

And I beheld Thy Form supernal 
Clad in light celestial. 

My frame thrilled to bliss beatific. 

Bathed in Thy Grace boundless, 

My lips drank the nectar of Thy sweet Name, 
Caressed by Thy immeasurable love 

« « * 


In a flash, Thy form effulgent vanished. 

Like one orphaned, I stood alone, unloved. 
Crying through blinding tears— 

‘Whither hast Thou gone, leaving me forlorn? 
Was it to lose Thee that 1 got Thee, 

After years of tireless strivings and gropings? 
Pray come back to me, my Eternal Beloved. 
The agony of separation is more than I can bear! 

« * * 


In my inner ear. Thy silvery laughter 
And Thy words in tender accents, rang clear: 
‘In the calm depths of your being, 

I abide as your Self supreme. 

Pure devotion and total surrender, my gifts to 
you. 

Won you the darshan long pined for. 

You and I are eternally one and inseparable. 
Sorrow over separation is ignorance-born 
delusion. 

Give it up and be blissful for ever’. 

* * * 

Like incense, rose from the heart the prayer: 
‘Let me be ever Thy child, utterly Grace- 
Conscious, 

Pure, innocent, free and fearless. 

Let my little life reflect ever so feebly, 

Thy love, light, peace and bliss infinite, 

If it be Thy sweet will, my Beloved! 

* t * * 


U. S. Ramachandran, 
Madras. 
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New Publications 

Ramakrishna for Children 
(illustrated) 

Srimad Bhagavatam IV Volumes 

Tr. by Swami Tapasyananda.. 

The Story of an Epoch— 

Swami Virajananda & His 
Times (Ordinary).. 

by Swami Shraddhananda 

(De luxe) .. 

Tripurasundari Ashtakam 

How the Modern Youth Can 
Confront their Problems 

by Swami Harshananda 

Role of Ramakrishna Mission 
in the field of Education 

by Swami Vireswarananda 

Ramakrishna Tells Stories 

Swami Paramananda Series: 

Faith is Power 

Problem of Life & Death 

Secret of Right Activity 

Spiritual Healing 

Silence as Yoga 

Srimad Bhagavad Gita 

The Way of Peace and Blessedness 

Reprints 

Condensed Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna 

Devi Mahatmyam 

Education 

by Swami Vivekananda 

Flashes from Vivekananda 
Hinduism 

by Swami Vivekananda 


Rs. P. 


100.00 


25.00 

30.00 

1.00 


10.00 


Hinduism: Its meaning for the 
liberation of the Spirit (Ord.) .. 
by Swami Nikhilananda (Deluxe) 

Patanjali Yoga Sutras 
tr. by Swami Prabhavananda.. 

Mandukyopanishad 
tr. by Swami Sharvananda .. 

The Master and The Disciple 
by D.S. Sharma 

Meditation 

by Monks of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order 


Mandukyopanishad 

tr. by Swami Sharvananda 

Path beyond sorrow 

Path of Devotion 

by Swami Paramananda 

Sri Ramakrishna: a biography 

by Swami Nikhilananda 

Religious Les.sons for Children 

by Swami Raghaveshananda 

Song of God 

by Swami Prabhavananda 

Spiritual Life 

Srimad Bhagavat Gita (pocket 
size) tr. by Swami Vireswar¬ 
ananda 

Talcs and Parables of 
Sri Ramakrishna 

Thus Spake Sri Krishna 
Thus Spake Sankara 
Vivekananda speaks to you 
Vivekananda writes to you 
Voice of Vivekananda 
Worship of Ramakrishna 


Rs. P. 

10.00 

15.00 

10.00 


10.00 

1.00 


Sri Ramakrishna Math 

16, Ramakrishna Math Road, Mylapore, Madras-600004 
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A book OD Religion as such for the brave among the youth and yearning mind 


THE SAVING CHALLENGE OF 

By 

SWAMI BUDHANANDA 

Size; 8vo Pages - xvi + 272 


RELIGION 

Price Rs. 28.00 


From The Foreword: Here is a well-written book, which is the outcome of the author’s deep think¬ 
ing, painstaking work, and thorough grasp of the subject. I do hope that this will help in solving 
the problem of the doubting modern man in regard to Religion. I heartily wish the book a wide 
circulation in all countries of the world, for it has a rich fare for the believers of all lands, as well 
as for the open minded non-believers. 

SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA 
President 

Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Missioft 

“This is an authentic work growing from the author’s observation and experience. Worth 
reading and contemplating, especially by the youth who are the future of our nation. The earnest 
reader can lay down the book with a sense of peace and bliss though he may not be able to exult 
like the sage ‘I have seen’.’’ — 2'he Hindu (November 3, \9ii\) 


“Besides, a clear enunciation of the challenge of religion to modern man, the book offers 
a veritable spiritual feast and contains elevating and inspiring words of the sacred scriptures. If 
the book could be prescribed for intensive study in our colleges and universities, it could bring 
about a moral and spiritual revolution.’’ - The Tribune (May 2, 1981) 


“Men of faith today carry little weight. Not Swami Budhananda. His reasoned recom¬ 
mendations should appeal to both those who believe and those who do not. He has something 
for each and much for everybody.” — The Statesman (January 3, 1982) 


“This is not a book trying to push a particular creed. It deals with religion as such which 
the author defines ... 

The number of questions that the author poses and answers, such as one can be scientific 
and yet spiritual? Can unbelieving disbelief be conquered, the need of God and other subjects 
are of considerable interest at the present time.” — The Mail (February 2%, 1982) 


“Swami Budhananda’s work will be appreciated by all worried and serious-minded men 
of the modern world.” 

Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. Calcutta. (June 1982) 


“In effect, with its impressive range, the subtlety and depth of its perception, and above 
all its sense of immediacy, The Saving Challenge of Religion is a book indispensable for anyone 
interested in contemporary patterns of life and thought.” ^ 

—Prabuddha Bharata (March 1982) 


Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras-600004. 
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With best compliments from : 

SHRI RAMALINGA MILLS 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

ARUPPUKOTTAI-626 101. 

TAMILNADU 


Producing High Quality 
•RAMALINGA' Cotton Yarn oj 
2l20s, 2160s, 2'80s and 2100s 

Hanks PR and Combed 60s 
70s & 90s Cones 



Staple Fibre Yarn of 
3 Is. 40s & 2 40s 
DHCR & CONES 
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. Another Name for Reliability and Promptness 

An Agency House of Repnte—Spread all over Indian Coastline 

South India Corporation (A) Ltd. 

STEAMSHIP AGENTS, CHARTERING BROKERS, STEVEDORES AND 
CLEARING AND FORWARDING AGENTS, SHIP REPAIRERS 
(GOODWILL ENGINEERING WORKS) 


“SOUTH INDIA HOUSE” 

36-40, Armenian Street 
P. B. No. 113 
MADRAS-600 001 

« 

BRANCHES AT ALL PORTS IN INDIA ALSO AT NEW DELHI 


Grams: HAMEEDIYA 


Phone: Office/Rcs. : 75900 


HAMEEDIYA HARDWARE STORES 


Dealers in : 

GENERAL HARDWARE, G. 1. PIPES, FITTNGS & PAINTS 


No. 157, Kutchery Road, 
Mylapore, Madras-600 004 
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Phone Offi: 

Res : 24904 


WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 


C. Yegappa Chetty & Sons 


Dealers & Suppliers of 

Copper & Brass Sheets and all kinds of Wires, Rods, Sheathings, 
Strips, Rivets, Tinned wires etc. 


103, NYNIAPPA NAICKEN STREET, 

MADRAS-600 003. 









With best compliments from : 

DECCAN ORGANICS 

Manufacturers* Representatives of 

Industrial Chemicals d Solvents 

123, ANGAPPA NAICK STREET, MADRAS-600 001 

Phone : 22035/30623 Grains : RANAACID 

BRANCHES 

SECUNDERABAD, VIJAYAWADA & ADONI 

ASSOCIATES ; 

1. RAM-NATH & CO. 

123, Angappa Naick Street, Madras-600 001 
Dealers: Industrial Chemicals & Solvents 

2. ANILINE & CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

14, V Cross Street, C. 1. T. Colony, Mylapore, Madras-600 004 
Mfrs\ METALLIC STEARATES 

3. RANA DYES CORPORATION 

123, Angappa Naick Street, Madras-600 001«» 

Dealers'. DYES & TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 
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With Best Compliments from 


Southern Explosives Company 

161, CREAMS ROAD, MADRAS.600006 


Phone: 8 8 3 5 3/4 
Grams: EXPLODET 


Telex : 041 - 567 SECO IN 
Post Box No. 741 


CONSIGNMENT AGENTS 


IDL CHEMICALS LIMITED, HYDERABAD 


RAJASTHAN EXPLOSIVES & CHEMICALS LTD. DHOLPUR 


Branches at : 

BANGALORE-HOSPET -KGF-ROURfCELA 
SECUNDERABAD - KALICHEDU - BELLA MPALLI - KOTHAGUDAM 
SALEM - METTUP ALA Y AM-RAMASWAMY RAJA NAGAR 


A member of Southern Group Companies 
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Chandan Pharmaceutical Corporation 

Manufacturers of Drugs and Medicines 


62, Burkit Road, T. Nagar 
MADRAS-600017 


Phone ; 446915 
34289 


Contact for the Jollowm^i 

Metronidazole Tablets, Paracetamol Tablets, 

Calcium Gluconate Tablets, Vitamin C Tablets and etc. 


WITH THE BEST COMPLIMENTS 
FROM 


Sri Sakthi Textiles Limited 


Post Box No. 36 
Coimbatore Road 
POLLACHI 642 001 


Manufacturers of finest quality Yam 
in combed and carded counts 


Grams: SAKTHI 


Phones: 4131, 4132 & 4133 
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With Best Compliments 
From 


BHANSALI & CO. 

Diamonds 
Exports, Imports 
& 

Manufacture 


640-646, Panchralna 
Mama Parmand Marg 
BOMBAY 400 004, 


Associate Firm : 

M/S. DINESH K. BHANSALI 


Phone : 352668/69 
Telex. 011 6088 
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With the Best Compliments of: 

AMRUTANJAN LIMITED 


MADRAS-600 004 

Manujatturers of 

* AMRUTANJAN PAIN BALM 

For Headache, Bodyache, Sprains, Colds and Coughs 

* ANOLEUM COLD RUB 

A powerful force against Colds and Coughs 
" AMRUTANJAN INHALER 
For Stuffy noses 

AMRUTANJAN DERMAL OINTMENT 

For Ec/ema Ringworm, Scabies and other skin troubles. 

^ AMRUTANJAN GRIPE MIXTURE 
Keeps Babies Healthy and Happy 
“ SALOFEN- Analgesic Tablets 
For Headache, Flu, etc 

* CETOMIX COUGH MIXTURE 

For quick relief from cough due to chest congestion, Bronchitis etc, 

* CASTOR OIL - Pure, refined and odourless 

Branches at 

BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - NEW DELHI - HYDERABAD - BANGALORE 




With best compliments Jrom 


Balaji Trading Enterprises 

‘ ‘ GOR ANTLA NILA\ AM ” 

5, SIR THEAGARAYA ROAD, 

T NAGAR, MADRAS-600 017 


Grams STANPACKS 


Phone* 447168 


Wholesalers for 

1. COASTAL PAPERS LIMITED 

2. SURYACHANDRA PAPER MILLS LTD. 

3. KAPARDI STRAW BOARDS 

4. GITHA BOARDS (PVT.) LTD. 


Dealers in all types of Waterproof Packing Materials 
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no STRAW 
IS TOO SMALL ... 

NoiStrawlttooMna]| . no distance too 
far for dw weaver fard In iU pursuit for per¬ 
fection ■> to RMike a nest of exquisite 
beauty. 

NGEF in its ceaseless endewour to achic/p 
perfection leaves no stone unturned. Its 
meticulous attention to detail, however 
small, nnd world-class technology are 
behind the reputation that NGEF electrical 
equiprr.ent enjoy today — for quality, 
reliabilliy and dependability. 

Backed by a well established R & D Divtsi'in 
NGEF is continually striving towards produa 
development and improvenKnt 

Besides manufactunng sophisbo vd electrical 
equipment NGEF also undertak'is iiimkey 
elcrtniicatlon proiects in diverse and specia¬ 
lised fields — steel, chemicals fertilizers, 
cement, paper, traction refineries petro- 
rliemicals. to name a few 

MANUFACnjIllNG RANGE 

TFa^NSFORMERS from 50 kVA to 400 MVA 
TRANSFORMERS for Special Appileatkina 
L.T. AIR aRCurr breakers 

MINIMUM OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
OPTO 750 MVA UKV 
SF 6 CIRCUIT BREAKERS UPTO 400 KV 
AC MOTORS from 0.25 kW to 3500 kW 
SPECIAL MOTORS 
ALTERNATORS AND O.C MACHINES 
POWER DIODES 

POWER RECTIFIERS THYRISTORS 
THYRISTOR CONVERTORS 



NGEFe coumry-wid# 
network oi sales offices 
ensures prompt aftei 
sales service 
Yes, tor NGEF 
no straw Is too small • 
nq distance too fa: - 
fri Its quest tor perfection 


, , — rOHAgHTiOWnurn 

u D aeg-telefunken 


fsetory i P 8 . No 387S, Bysppsrtshali 

asngsfers-ssoass 

SSIssOllleaS' Bangpian, MsUrn SecunoetsbM 
Sonibsii, AhmsaabsS. BhopsL 

Nmt OeM. Smow. Catams 


iSliPl 
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I THE NUNGAMBAKAM SASWATHA DHANA RAKSHAKA NIDHI LIMITED ^ 

“N S. D. R NIDHI BUILDING” ^ 

11, Rama Naicken Street, Nungambakam, Madras-600 034 

(Estd. 1883) Phone; 85681 


The Nidhi receives various kinds of 


deposits 

as detai'ed below 

• 

• 


If subsciibed at Re 

1/- per month 


FIXED DEPOSITS 



Guaian- 


Guaran¬ 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


teed 


teed 






Foi 

Interest 

For 

Interest 

Period 

in 

Below 

Rs 

10,000 25,000 

and and 

50,000 

and 

months 

Rs 

months 

Rs 

months 

10,000 

above above 

above 

12 

0 50 

78 

31 80 






24 

2 10 

84 

37 00 

12 

lOJ 

n% 

i2r% 

13i% 

36 

5 40 

96 

51 90 

24 

11% 

iir/o 

13% 

14% 

48 

9 70 

108 

65 80 

36 

in % 

12% 

131% 


60 

15 70 

120 

84 20 

60 

12J % 

13% 

14% 

4* 

72 

28 00 



INTEREST PAYABLE 

MONTHLY" \ 

Besides 

BONUS 

additional 

interest * 


RECURRING DEPOSITS 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

Interest allowed at 6% per annum on DAILY BALANCES. 

Mortgage Loans are granted on house pioperties in the City and also JEWEL LOANS to members 
For Further details, please contact SECRETARY S/d E D RAMAMURTHI 

President 


THE ONLY SOAP THAT 
CARES FOR YOUR SKIN 

NATURALLY 

VEP 

TOILET SOAP 

Manufacturers: 

KERALA SOAPS & OILS LTD., 

(A Govt, of Kerala Enterprise) 

CALfCUT-673 Oil 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 


* * 
* * 
* « 


SECALS LIMITED 

(House of Stainless Steel Castings) 


Manufacturers of 


Heat Resistant and Corrosion 
Resistant Stainless Steel Castings 

AND 

Cast Tools in Hot Work and Cold Work 
Tool and Die Steels 


Factory & Sales Office 

Plot No 31 & 32 
Sipcot Industrial Complex 
Ranipet 632 403. Tamilnadu 
Phone : 2656 Telex 0402 245 
Cable CASTTOOLS, RANIPET 


Head Office 

8 Rutland Gate IV Street 

Madras 600 006 

Phone : 811414-5 

Telex : 041 7792 

Cable: CASTTOOLS, MADRAS 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 


P. K. S. Textile Company 


76, P. K. S. Street 
SrVAKASI-626 123 


HYFLUX 


A high efficiency-LOW 
pressure drop packing 
which Will revolutionize 
your distillation operation. 
Idea! for vacuum distillations 
involving thermally unstable 
compounds 
Equivalent to Goodloe 
Packing in its 
operating characteristics 

HETP:10-15cm 

Pressure drop per theoreiicai 
siage*<c 0 5 mm of mercury 
vapour velocity at 
flooding::^ 300 cm/sec 
Available over a wide range of 
sizes ft materials of construction 

Manufactured by: 

EVERGREEN WIRECLOTH FACTORY PVT. LTD. 

3 D, Maker Bhavan No. 2, 18, New Marine Lines, Bombay-400 020. 

Phones: 312461 & 312706, Gram; "WIREMESH" Bombay. < 

Telex: No. 011 <3244. Code: MESH IN o 
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Tirumala Tirupati Oevasthanams, Tirupati 


UNJAL SEVA TO LORD VENKATESWARA 

I 

The Lord who is above Gunas and above Avastha 
is neither afflicted nor afflictable. But His devotees 
experience Him in themselves. It is no wonder there¬ 
fore that devotees wish to imagine and see Lord 
Venkateswara relaxed and happy, ready to bestow per¬ 
manent riches and well-being upon them. 

This is the significance of the Unjal Seva conducted 
daily in Tirumala in the lyana Mahal (Mirror Hall). 
This seva is being performed every day after 6-00 p.m. 
The Utsava Marti is placed on a gaily decorated Unjal 
along with His Consorts. Gandha and Chamara upa- 
charas are given to Him and the Unjal is swung slowly 
to the accompaniment of Vedaparayanam, music, etc. 

Grihasthas who wish to participate in this function, 
can do so by purchasing tickets for Rs. 1,000. Six 
members of the family can attend. A golden dollar 
worth Rs. 250 and Vastra Bahumanam will be pre¬ 
sented to the Grihasta. 


Executve Officer 

Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, 
Tirupati 
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Vaidyaratnam P. S. Varier’s 


Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal 

ADAPTED SCIENCE OF SAGES TO MODERN AGES 

AYURVEDIC S YSTEM IS CENTURIES OLD* PROPOUNDED BY SAGES OF OLD* 

A DIVINE GIFE A ND WAS NOT KNOWN* KOTTAKKAL MADE IT WELL KNOWN* 

Kottakkal Arya Vaidyasala is a Household Name • 

Because: (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic Medicines give relief to Millions 

suffering from chronic diseases. 

(ii) Its Nursing Home is well-equipped with modern 
amenities and it undertakes Panchakarma treatments, 
Vasti, Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for homely 
treatments. 

(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital & gives free treatment 
to many people. 

(iv) It also assists financially the Kottakkal Ayurveda 
College for Promoting Ayurvedic Education. 

Contact: 

Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal 

(Estd. 1902) 

Phone: H.0,16 Pin Code: 676 53 

Branches: KOZHIKODE, PALGHAT, TIRUR, ERODE, ERNAKULAM 
TRIVANDRUM, MADRAS, CANNANORE, COIMBATORE 


KASTHURBA GANDHI KANYA GLRUKULAM 
PUBLICATION DIVISION 

VEDARANIAM 614 810 :: THANJAVUR DIST. TAMIL NADU. 


Our Gurukulam is a Charitable Educa¬ 
tional trust institution founded by Sardar 
Vedaratnam, an ardent follower of Gandhiji 
and a Veteian freedom fighter, for the 
uplift of poor, orphan and Harijan girls. 
We publish interesting and useful books in 
Tamil, the titles of those are given under. 


Rs. P. 

1. Irai Vanakka Padalgal 3 00 

2. Nehru in his own words 

fA. L.Natarajan) 10 00 

3. Dhammapatham 

(A.L. Natarajan) 7 00 

4. Nanjundavar 

(N. D. Sundaravadivelu) 5 50 

5. Annai Sarada Devi Varalaru 

(A.L. Natarajan) 15 00 

6. Pavalendri (Kirubanandavariar) 3 50 

7. Sri Tliayumanavar Vazhvum 

Vakkum (A.L. Natarajan) 7 00 

8. Mazhai Vendal Pathigara 1 50 

9. Madurai Maavattam(Somalay) 25 00 

10. Thiruvalathu Theepam 

(Bahirathan) 35 00 

11. Ramanarum Gandhiyum 

(A. Ramasamy) 6 50 


12. Unnai Nee Arindhu Kolluvathu 

Eppadi (Swann Satchidananda) 20 00 


13. Meditation (Swann 

Satchidananda) 3 00 

14. Bharathi The Tamil Poet 

(Rajagopalachariar) 4 00 

15. Ganthathin Kadai 

(Ali. V. Ramasamy) 5 00 

16. Thambikku Thiraippadam 

(Ali. V. Ramasamy) 4 00 

17. Bharathiar Payana Katturaikal 

(Sri Subramaniya Bharathiar) 3 00 

18. Isai Valartha Thiagarajar 

(Ali. V. Ramasamy) 5 00 

19. Vaiyath Thalaimai 

(Dr. P. Soundra) 7 50 

20. Guru and Disciple 

(Swami Satchidananda) 7 00 

21. Guruvum Seedarum (Tamil 

Translation N. R. Murugavel) 7 50 


Other Publications and Sri P. Thooran Books 
available with us. 

Note: 10% Commission allowed for the 
purchase of* Two or more Books 
and 15% allowed for the purchase of 
all our Books. 
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WITH THE BEST COMPLIMENTS OF 


Consolidated Pneumatic Tool 
Co. (India) Ltd., 


301/302, L. B. Shastri Marg, 
Muiund, Bmbay 400 080 


Manufacturers of 

AIR COMPRESSORS AND PNEUMATIC FOOLS 


Tel. 592274 Telex. 11-3490 


Grams: PNEUMATIC 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 


Shree Rajalakshmi Cotton | 

Company I 


76, P. K. S. Street 
SIVAKASI-626 123 




WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 


Water Supply Specialists Pvt. Ltd, 


House of “WASP” Pumps 
Post Box No. 1707 
151, Thambu Clictty Street 
MADRAS>600 001. 


Telephone Nos. : 23436 & 27225 
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Apeejay Private Limited 

Apcejay Place 

Pragali Bhawan, Jai Singli Road 
NEW DELHI-110 001. 


Telephones : 320276 - 320396 


Manufacturers : Steel, Pipes & Tubes 

& Engineering items. 


Importers : 


Exporters : 


Steel, Rolling Stock, 
Chemicals. 

Steel Tubes, Tea, Garments, 
Leather Goods. 
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Kindliness 


is a Tradition 


T. V. SUNDRAM IYENGAR & SONS LIMITED 

MADURAI AND BRANCHES 




UNITED BROTHERS 


PIONEER IN PLASTIC LAMINATION FOR SUPER BRILLIANCE 
ON PRINTED MATERIALS SUCH AS ANNUAL REPORT COVERS, 
PAMPHLETS, PICTURE CARDS, PICTURE CALENDERS, 

BOOK COVERS, CARTONS, ETC. 


Contact: 

UNITED BROTHERS 
11, Arundale Street 
MYLAPORE - MADRAS-600 004. 
Phone: 71333 
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CAREX Reflectors Saves Lives 


“ For whom the bell tolls 
Ye know not.” 

Bullock carts are a dangerous hazard 
if not fitted with distinguishing lights 
or Reflectors. 


CAR.EX Reflectors are approved by all 
Government Departments for fitment on 
Hackney Carriages. 


CAREX Reflectors Saves Lives 


Marketed By 

Upper India Trading Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

713, Mount Road, 

MADRAS - 600 006 


and branches at: 

BOMBAY, DELHI, NEW DELHI & BANGALORE 


I 

I 

f. 
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REELCO 

Paper Products Private Ltd. 

Manufacturers of Speciality Paper Rolls 


RIGD OFFICE: 

POST BOX No 58 
7, KUMPIA STRtPT 
BALLARD FSTATE 
FORT, BOMBAY 400 008 

TELFPHONF : 263386 
TELIGRAM: PAPERSPOOL 


With Best Compliments From 


The Hindustan Sports & Armoury 

Company, 


Leading fmpoiters in Arms and Ammunition, 


No. 30, Anna Pillai Street, MADRAS-600 001. 

Telephone Nos 31958 and 37966 
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Mysore Feeds Private Limited 


Regd. Office: 

283/284, Old Tharagupet, 
BANGALORE: 560 053. 
Phone : 71471 PP 


Factory: 

Nayandahalli, Mysore Road, 
BANGALORE: 560 039. 
Phone : 601 190 


Grams: “ MYFEEDS ” 
Telex: 356 


Manufacturers of: 

“ MILK CAN ” Brand Cattle Feed 
“ B \SKET ” Brand Poultry Feed 
“ BASKET " Brand Pig Feeds. 









Pure Condiments for Health and Nutritive Values 

LABORATORY-TESTED FOR STANDARD 

PURE Turmeric Powder, Chilli Powder 
Dhania Powder, Pepper Powder 

Manufactured & Packed in Hygienic Conditions in 
Consumer-Si/,e Packets of 50 grams, 100 grams, 200 grams 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
TOP QUALITY Jeeragani, Mustard, 

Menthi. Somboo, 

Kasakasa, Black Pepper 

in 50 grams, 100 grams, 200 grams Packets 

Manufacturers'. 

C. B. Raghavelu Chettiar & Sons 

26/560, RANGAI GOWDER STREET, 

COIMBATORE-641001 

Phone: Off; 23929 Grains: COMRADE 

Res: 26972, 30495 
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No Society can thrive 
where men and women are 

SELFISH and DISHONEST 

—Swami Vivekananda 


With Best Compliments from 


BHUSHAN AGENCIES 

Agents 

M/s AUROFOOD PRIVATE LIMITED 

Flour Millers and True Biscuits 
Pastes Manufacturers 

37, Nattu Pillayar Koil Street, 
MADRAS-600 001 


Phones: Office 27091, 27087 

Resi. 28831 
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1 BOOKS 

BY 

D R. 

ANNIE BESANT 



- 

4 


THEOSOPHY 






Rs. 

P. 



Rs. 

P. 

The Ancient Wisdom 

Cloth 

20 

00 

The Masters 

Cloth 

7 

00 

t Stiff Board 

12 

75 


Paper 

3 

50 

i Civilization's Deadlocks 




Meditations on the Path 




j and the Keys 

Paper 

1 

50 

and Its Qualifications 




X Death and After 

Cloth 

9 

00 

(compilation) 

Cloth 

7 

50 

j; 

Paper 

4 

00 


Paper 

3 

00 

{ The Doctrine of the Heart Cloth 

5 

00 

The Path of Discipleship 

Cloth 

14 

50 

X 

Paper 

2 

00 


Paper 

7 

50 

In the Outer Court 

Cloth 

8 

50 

Revelation, Inspiration, 





Paper 

4 

50 

Observation 

Paper 

I 

00 

An Introduction to 




Reincarnation 

Cloth 

8 

00 

! Yoga 

Cloth 

9 

50 

Stiff Board 

4 

00 

■ 

Paper 

5 

25 

The Seven Principles 



' 

Karma 

Cloth 

10 

00 

of Man 

Cloth 

10 

00 

1; 

Paper 

4 

00 


Paper 

4 

50 

? The Laws of the Higher 




A Study in Consciousness Cloth 

24 

00 

Life 

Cloth 

5 

00 

Stiff Board 

15 

00 

; 

Paper 

2 

50 

Thought Power, Us 



! 

Man and His Bodies 

Cloth 

8 

50 

Control and Culture 

Cloth 

9 

00 

: 

Paper 

4 

00 


Paper 

4 

50 ; 



GREAT FAITHS 



i 

’ Beauties of Islam 

Paper 

2 

00 

Jainism 

Paper 

2 

00 ; 

Bhagavad Gita (Sanskrit 



Seven Great Religions 

Cloth 

10 

00 ] 

Text & English 





Paper 

5 

00 

{ Translation 

Cloth 

4 

00 

Sikhism 

Paper 

2 

00 j 

; 

Paper 

2 

00 

The Universal Text Book 



1 

Buddhism 

Paper 

1 

70 

of Religion and Morals, 


1 

Christianity 

Paper 

1 

80 

Part I, Doctrines 

Cloth 

7 

00 1 

Esoteric Christianity 

Cloth 

15 

00 


Paper 

4 

50 1 

> Stiff Board 

10 

00 

Part II, Ethics 

Cloth 

7 

00 1 

Hinduism 

Paper 

1 

50 


Paper 

4 

50 1 

Hints on the Study of 




The Wisdom of the 




the Bhagavad Gita 

Cloth 

9 

50 

Upanishads 

Cloth 

8 

00 1 


Paper 

4 

50 


Paper 

4 

00 J 

Islam 

Paper 

0 

80 

Zoroastrianism 

Paper 

1 

20 1 


POLITICS, EDUCATION, INDIA 



1 

Indian Ideals 

Board 

4 

25 

The School Boy as Citizen Paper 

0 

50 1 

Mahabharata 

Cloth 

16 

00 




I 


Paper 

8 

50 

Sri Ramachandra, The 



: 

Lectures on Political 




Ideal King 

Cloth 

7 

50 X 

Science 

Paper 

1 

25 


Paper 

4 

00 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 





ADYAR, MADRAS 

600 020, INDIA 



i: 


5 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


JAIGOPAL GARODIA “AGARWAL” 

74, PANTHEON ROAD 
HARDEVl CHAMBERS II FLOOR 
MADRAS-600 008 


Telegrams PI ASPICS 


Telephones: 


Personal' 89692 
Office 81966 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 
FROM 


Amines & Plasticizers Limited 

(Regd. Office: Noonmati, Gauhali) 

ASSAM 


Manufacturers of; 

ETHANOLAMINES (MONO-Dl-TRI) MORPHOLINE 

AND 

(Phthaldte Plasticizers (DOP, DBP, DIDP, BBP, BOP, DITDP ETC.) 


Head Office 


Central Office 


Delhi Office 


‘D’ Building, Shiv Sagar Estate, 

Dr. Annie Besanl Road, Worli, 
Bonibay-400 018. 

Phone: 395721 GRAM: AMINEPLAST 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS 
6, Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta-700 001. 

Phone: 237856 


A-17 {2nd Floor) 

DDA Office Cum Shopping Complex, 
Defence Colony 
New Delhi-110024, 

Phone: 693787. 


Hyderabad Office 6, Abid’s Shopping Centre 

Chirag Ali Lane, 
Hyderabad-500 001. 
Phone: 34532 


♦ 


«• 
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1 Industrial Credit & Development Syndicate Ltd. j 

5 Regd. Office: Syndicate House: MANIPAL-576119. < 

1 OFFERS INCREASED RATES OF INTEREST ON DEPOSITS | 

i WITH EFFECT FROM 1st JULY, 1982. 

1 FIXED DEPOSITS 

BHAGYANIDHI CASH CERTIFICATES \ 

? Rate of interest 

1 Period per annum 

Issue Maturity value in ; 

price 1 year 2 years 3 years 2 

^ 6 months 12% 

S 1 year 13% 

s 2 years 14% 

s 3 years 15% 

Rs. 1000 Rs. 1,134 Rs. 1,310 Rs. 1,540 \ 

Rs. 5,000 Rs. 5,670 Rs. 6,550 Rs. 7,700 \ 

Rs. 10,000 Rs. 11,340 Rs. 13,100 Rs. 15,400 \ 


On a Fixed Deposit of Rs. 16,000/- for 3 years in a single account monthly interest of Rs. 
200/- will be paid and on a deposit of Rs. 24,000/- for 3 years in a single account, monthly 
interest of Rs. 300/- will be paid. ' 

Revised rates are applicable to all the deposits with the Company as on 1st July, 1982 for 
the unexpired period. 

The Company accepts deposits subject to rules and conditions detailed in the prescribed 
application Forms which are available at the Company’s Registered OfTice] and at its branches. 

Information pursuant to Non-Banking Financial Companies and Miscellaneous Non- 
Banking Financial Companies (Advertisement) Rules, 1977; 

(a) Name of the Company ; INDUSTRIAL CREDIT & DEVELOP¬ 

MENT SYNDICATE LIMITED 

(b) Date of incorporation ; 21st October, 1971 

(c) Business of the Company and its sub- ; Hire purchase finance on vehicles and 

sidiaries with details of branches machineries, giving loans etc. 

Branch Offices: 1. Industry House, 45 Fairfield Road, Bangalore-560 001. Karnataka. 

2. 347, Oppanakara Street, Coimbatore, 641 001, Tamil Nadu. 

3. M. G. Road, Kasargod, Kerala. 

Subsidiaries ; 1. Alpha Systems Limited, Bangalore —Electronic Data Processing and 

Management Services 

2. Manipal Investments Limited—dealing in shares and securities 

(d) Brief particulars of management ; Company is managed by the Board of Directors 


(e) Names, Addresses and Occupations of Directors; 


1. Sri T. Ramesh U. Pai. 
Industrialist, 
“Chitrakala” 
MANIPAL-576 119. 


2. Sri M. D. Narayan, 
Coffee Planter, 
KOPPA 

Chickmagalur Dist. 


Dr. Ramdas M. Pai, 
Medical Administrator, 
“Geethanjali” 
MANIPAL-576 119. 


4. Sri Y. N. Gangadhara 
Setty, 

Businessman, 

“Sudhama House”, 
Chickpet, 

BANGALORE.560 053. 

7. Dr. K. Mohandas Pai, 
Regd. Medical 
Practitioner, Ajjarkad, 
UDUPl-576101. 


5. Sri K. S. G. Haja 
Shareeff, 

Merchant, Nihal, 
7/16 Haddows Road, 
Nungambakkam, 
MADRAS-600 006. 

8. Sri T. Mohandas Pai 
Business Executive, 

9, Ananth Nagar, 
MANlPAL-576119. 


Sri K. Gururaja Rao, 
Advocate, 

House No. 2718/VI, 
UDUPI-576 101 


Contd. on next page 
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(f) Profit and dividends declared during three preceding years: (Rs. in lakhs) 


Year ending 


31st July, 1979 
31 St July, 1980 
31st July, 1981 


(g) Summarised financial position as in two latest audited balance sheets as at (Rs. in Inakhs) 


Liabilities 

31-7-81 

31-7-80 

Assets 

31-7-81 

31-7-80 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Share Capital 

50.58 

50.58 

Fixed Assets 

10.82 

10.34 

Advance call on 
shares 

Reserves and 

68.37 

68.37 

Investments 

1 18.78 

114.31 

surplus 

48.39 

37.92 

Current Assets, loans 



Secured loans 

170.23 

149.34 

and advances 

536.37 

322.73 

Unsecured loans 

119.41 

30.77 

Misc. Expenditure 

— 

— 

Current liabilities 



Profit and Loss 



and provisions 

208.99 

110.40 

Account 

— 

— 

Total : 

665.97 

447.38 

Total ; 

665.97 

447.38 


Note; Contingent liabilities: Out of Rs. 205 lakhs guarantees given Rs. 125 lakhs 
represents guarantees to financial institutions in respect of bridge loans to 
Karnataka Explosives Limited as its Co-promoters. 

(h) Details of deposits held (Rs. in lakhs) 

(<7) Amount which the Company can raise 
by way of deposits under the Directions, 
as on 31st July, 1981 .. 989.70 

(A) Aggregate of deposits actually 

held as on 31st July, 1981 .. 119.41 

(i) Particulars of overdue and unclaimed deposits: 

As on this day, the Company does not hold overdue deposits other than 20 Nos. 
unclaimed deposits amounting to Rs. 3,55,000/- and Rs. 3,45,780/- being the face value 
of unclaimed short-term bonds (redeemed during the years 1974, 1975 and 1976) issued 
to the shareholder of Syndicate Bank Limited in exchange for their shares in that 
Company in terms of the Scheme of Amalgamation. 

We declare: 

(i) that the Company has complied with the provisions of Non-Banking Financial Com¬ 

panies (Reserve Bank Directions). 1977, 

(ii) that the compliance with the directions does not imply that repayment of deposits is 

guaranteed by the Reserve Bank of India, and 

(iii) that the deposits accepted by the Company are unsecured and rank pari-passu with 

other unsecured creditors. 

The above text is issued on the authority of and on behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the Company which has approved of the same at the meeting held on 25th June, 1982. 
A copy of tire text duly signed by the Directors has been delivered to the Regional 
Office of the Department of Non-Banking Companies of Reserve Bank of India. 
Bangalore. 

By Order of the Board For INDUSTRIAL CREDIT & DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 

LIMITED 

Sd/ (T. RAMESH U. PAI) 

Chairman 

Place; BANGALORE 
Date; 25-6-1982. 


Profits before lax Profits after tax Dividends 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

15.78 7.36 10% 

25.34 10.49 1 2% 

39.21 18.06 15% 
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WITH 

BESl COMPLIMENTS 
EROM 


A. S. K. RATHNASAMY NADAR SONS & CO., 


Timber Merchants 
& 

Wholesale Contractors 

^7-B, Madurai Road, 
TENKASl-627811 (S Ry) 

DEALERS 

JN 

ALL KINDS OF TIMBER 




Hearty Greetings from 


Phone; 26865 


Sri Geetha Iron Works 

33/41, Piilayar Palayam Road, 

South Gate, MADlJRAI-625 001 


Manufacturers of 

Collapsible Gates, Compound Gates, 

Steel doors, Windows, design grills, 

Steel trusses and other structural works 
for the Buildings. 

Prop: R. K. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 
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Saving is the Finest Expression of Economic Consciousness 

Andhra Bank has Devised Schemes to help you Express this Consciousness 
in many ways. Our Schemes are tailor-made to suit every need to help you 
through the years ahead. 


KIDDY BANK — a delight for children to save money 

KALPATHARUVU — the scheme to fulfil your dream 

like construction of houjje, marriage, 
education etc. 

KARSHAKA SAHAYA — for the help of farmers 

GRUHALPA — for a roof of your own 

SAMRAKSHA — bestows a secure, peaceful, retired life 

SAMKSHEMA — for security against accidents 

CREDIT CARD — sign for the goods and services and 

pay for them later 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES — for safe landing with our US Dollars & 

Sterling Pound Travellers cheques 
and many such other schemes . 

ANDHRA BANK—the bank responsive to people’s needs 


KARSHAKA SAHAYA 
GRUHALPA 
SAMRAKSHA 
SAMKSHEMA 
CREDIT CARD 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 



ANDHRA BANK 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 
Central Office: 

SULTAN BAZAAR. HYDERABAD 500 001. 




With Best Compliments From: 


Mjs Sri Ramakrishna Corporation 


Distributors for 

SUGUNA MOTORS 


PUMPSETS & MONOBLOC PUMPSETS 

6, ERRABALU CHETTY STREET, 
MADRAS-600 001. 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


SRI MURUGAN OFFSET PRINTERS 


Specialist'i in: 

CARD BOARD BOX MAKERS, 
MULTI COLOUR CALENDARS. 
LABELS, FOLDERS, Etc. 


Telephone: 

842744 


No. 117, BIG STREET 
TRIPLICANK, 
MADRAS-600 005. 
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Every One Chooses Every One Use^ 

Chen lex 

HANDLOOM FABRICS 

THE WORLD OVER 

♦FINE QUALITY 
♦FAST COLOURS 
♦FANCY DESIGNS 
♦FAIR PRICE 

Manufacturers & Exporters: 

Bedspreads, Pillow Covers, 

Table Cloths, Furnishings, Towels, 
Terry Towels, Casement Cloth 
& Seersucker 

Show Rooms: 

VUMMUDIAR’S SHOPPING 
CENTRE, 

811, Anna Salai, Madras-600 002 

NILGRIS TEXTILES 
Nilgiris Buildings, 

11, Brigade Road, Bangalore-560 001 

WINNER OF 1981 

KI 

IS: 745 

THE CHENNIMALAI WEAVERS 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD., 
CHENNIMALAI—TAMIL NADU 

M. P. NACHIMUTHU, b.a., b.l.. 
President. 


“One must pray earnestly. It is 
said that one can realize God by 
directing to Him the combined intensity 

of three attractions, namely the Child’s 

0 

attraction for the Mother, the Husband’s 
attraction for the Chaste Wife, and 
the attraction of Worldly Possessions 
for the Worldly Man. 

—Sayings of Sn Ramaknshna. 


WITH OUR REVERENCE 


KOUNDINYA 

INDUSTRIAL 

AGENCIES 

INDENTING AGENTS 

6, PHILIPS STREET 
MADRAS-600 001. 

Telephone: 26314 

Telegraphic i\ddress: 
“KOUNDINYA” 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


KAPPA EXPORTS, 

11, MOUNT ROAD, 

SAIDAPET, 

MADRAS-600 015. 


Phones: 414238, 414523, 845012 
Cable: KAPPA 
Telex: 519 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


M/s FREEDOM PRESS, 


528, T.H. ROAD, 


OLD WASHFRMANPET 


IVIADRAS-600 021. 






WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


UNIQUE ENTERPRISES 


No. 327, Thambu Chetty Street 


MADRAS-600 001 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


NOBLE HARDWARE MART 

(Distributors of'^CKW’' Bolts & Nuts^ 

Screws^ Rivets) 


57, SEMliUDOSS STREET, 

MADRAS-600 001. 

Phone: 22263 & Gram: NOBLERIVET 

27835 


Branch: 20/1, MALAVALLI RAMA RAO ROAD, 
BANG ALORE-560 002. 


Phone: 223475 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


MANUEL INTERNATIONAL 

26, VENKATESA NAICKEN STREET 


MADRAS-600 001. 
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Chandamama 

The National Magazine for Children 
Lights the home and delights the mind 

Published in: 

HINDI, MARATHI, GUJARATI, TELUGU, KANNADA, 
TAMIL, ENGLISH, MALAYALAM, BENGALI, ORIYA, 
PUNJABI & ASSAMESE 

♦ * * * 


Chandamama Classics & Comics 

takes the reader thro’ the 
world-renowned Walt Disney’s Wonder World 

Now available in: 

HINDI, MARATHI, KANNADA TOO 
BESIDES ENGLISH 

♦ * ♦ * 


Chandamama Publications 

Chandamama Biuldings 


MADRAS-600 026. 
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Utention: MASTER PRINTERS 


DIAL 73273 


For >our requirements of 

“RAINBOW” Printing Inks 
and 

Press Materials 
Duel-Flash Cutting Knives 
“HOKO” Stitching wires 


MAI” Printing Inks 


“MONARK” Printing Inks 


Sri Mahalaksfimi Traders: 
Ranganathan and Company 

2. CHIDAMBARASAMl FIRST STREET, 
MYLAPORE : : MADRAS-600 004. 


WITH BLSr COMPUMLN7S 7ROM: 

THOMAS INDUSTRIES 

35, ARATHOON ROAD 
ROYAPl'RAM, MADRAS-600 013. 

Manufacturers oj: 

ENAMEL PHOTO LOCKETS AND 
SCHOOL BADGES 

Phone. 552657 
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WITH 

BEST 

COMPLIMENTS 

FROM 


MADRAS PAPER & BOARD CO, 

39, ANDERSON STREET 
MADRAS-600 001. 


Phone: 22689 
Gram: “ PAPERSTOCK 
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Made 
out of 
the 
hinest 
Materials 


MANGALORE 

GANESH 

REEDIES 


Smokers 
cannot 
afford 
to miss 
them 


DAILY SALES EXCEED 8 CRORE BEEDIES 


Head Of lit c: 

MANGALORE GANESH BELDI WORKS 


VINOBA ROAD 


MYSORE-570 005 


Telephone: 20241 


Telegrams: ‘AROMA, 
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I S E /I L IV A Y S 


“ANIL” PRODUCTS 


FIREWORKS: Caps; Serpent Eggs; 

HUNDREDS OF VARIETIES 
CHAKKARS: Flowerpots: Rockets: Sudarsan 
Chakkars, Queen of Queens: 
Exporters of Sparklers to U.S.A. AND JAPAN 


Trade enquiries solicited: 


ANIL FIREWORKS FACTORY 


SIVAKASJ-626 123, TAMILNADU 


P. O. Box No. 130 


Grams: “Anilspark” 


Phone:108 
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Ln 


National Integration Language Series 


THROUGH TAMIL 

Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Learn 
Lcan\ 

Learn 
Learn 

Learn Oriya 
Learn French 

THROUGH HINDI 

Learn Tamil 
Learn 'Telugu 
Learn Kannada 
Learn Malayalam 6-50 

Learn English 10-50 


THROUGH ENGLISH 
Learn Tamil 6-50 

Learn Telugu 6-50 

Learn Kannada 6-50 

Learn Malayalam 6-50 

Learn Sanskrit 6-50 

Learn Hindi 6-50 

Learn Bengali 4-50 

Learn Marathi 6-50 

Learn Punjabi 7-50 

Learn Gujarathi 7-00 

Learn Urdu 7-50 

Learn Arabic 9-75 

Learn Oriya 4-50 

THROUGH KANNADA 

Learn Tamil 6-00 

Learn Telugu 5-50 

Learn Malayalam 6,50 

Learn Hindi 5-50 

Leain Sanskiit 6-50 

Learn English 9-50 


THROUGH TELUGU 


Learn Tamil 

6-00 

Learn Kannada 

6-00 

Learn Malayalam 

6-50 

Learn Sanskrit 

6-50 

Learn Hu|di 

6-00 

Learn Bengali 

4-50 

Learn Marathi 

6-50 

Learn Punjabi 

6-00 

Learn Gujarathi 

5-50 

Learn Urdu 

6-50 

Learn English 

9-00 

THROUGH MALAYALAM 

Learn Tamil 

6-50 

Learn Telugu 

6-50 

Learn Kannada 

6-50 

Learn Hindi 

6-50 

Learn Sanskrit 

6-50 

Learn English 

10-50 

THROUGH MARATHI 

Learn Tamil 

5-25 


English 11-50 

Telugu 6-00 

Kannada 6-00 

Malayalam 7-(X) 

Hindi (Parti) 5-50 

Hindi (Part 2) 7-50 

Sanskrit 4-50 

Bengali 4-50 

Marathi 5-25 

Punjabi 4-50 

Gujarathi 6-50 

Urdu 6-50 

Arabic 7-50 

4-50 
9-25 


6-00 

6- 50 

7- 50 


BALAJI PUBLICATIONS 

103, PYCROFTS ROAD, MADRAS-600 014 


^luinflaaiLJU^ib 

@6irfluLj. airil 6ii^aa6ir 

^fr)l5^6B)6U(olU ! 


g|l 69 fluuaib 
5/95, iSIcrnrilCoJ 
Q96srSrar-600 001 


LAMINART -where it aU BEG 
to give your jobs the right FIN 
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OUR PUBLICATIONS 

Name of Books 

SISTER NIVEDITA of Ramakrishna Vivckananda (Biography) 

# 

By Pravrajika Atmaprana (Revised 3rd od. Page 320 I3cmy 8vo) 

Rs. 18.00 

THE STORY OF NIVEDITA By Pravrajika Atmaprana 

(A brief biography for children) Rs. 3.50 

VOICE OF INDIA (Gleanings from Sister Nivedita’s Writings) Rs. 3.00 

Books available at: 

RAMAKRISHNA SARADA MISSION 
Sister Nivedita Girls’ School, 

5, Nivedita Lane, Calcutta-700 003. 


•1 


1 MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY \ 


by 

S. V. GANAPATI 

H. 115/4, 33rd Cross Street, Besant Nagar, Madras-600 090. 

105 pages 51" X 8^' Semi Calico bound with Jacket 
Price: Rs. 20/- 

The book is based on the Vedas so far as the Origin of the creatures and 
Worlds and their maintenance are concerned. All these creatures and the 
worlds are formed from ideas and their derivatives namely energy and matter. 
We cannot cognise anything except as an idea. Mind is our sole informant. 
The book goes on to explain how Man is destined for unending life which 
is the sole concern of the Creator. It deals with Man’s vain hopes of vanquish¬ 
ing mind completely and merging with God. Rational method of population 
control is dealt with. The so called miracles are discussed. It makes some 
gestimates of near and distant states of societies and of what a future Jivan 
Muktha may be like. It would stimulate fresh thinking in every reader, it is 
hoped. 

Available at: Kalakshetra Publication Press 

Tiruvanmiyur, Madras-600 041. 
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Books by Swami Paramananda 


CONCENTRATION & MEDITAIION 
Pp. 130 Price Rs. 12.00 

PATH OF DEVOTION 

Pp. 105 Price Rs. 8.50 

THE WAY OF PEACE AND 
BLESSEDNESS 

Pp. 105 Price Rs. 8.00 

SECRET OF RIGHT ACTIVITY 
Pp. 84 Price Rs. 7.25 

SILENCE AS YOGA 
Pp. 82 Price Rs. 7.00 

SPIRITUAL HEALING 

Pp. 86 Price Rs. 7.50 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFE AND DEATH 
Pp. 48 Price Rs. 6.00 


FAITH IS POWER 


Pp. 80 

Price 

Rs. 

7.50 

SRIMAD BHAGAVADGITA 



Pp. 144 

Price 

Rs. 

10.00 

BOOK OF DAILY 

THOUGHTS 


AND PRAYERS 
Pp. 406 

Price 

Rs. 

20.00 

FOUR UPANISHADS 



Pp. 148 

Price 

Rs. 

9.00 

REINCARNATION 

AND IMMORTA- 

LITY 

Pp. 100 

Price 

Rs. 

3.00 

SELF MASTERY 




Pp. 82 

Price 

Rs. 

2.50 


SRI RAMA KRISHNA MATH 

(Publication Department) 

16, Ramakrishna Math Road, Mylaporc, Madras-600 004. 


WITH Bl'.Sr CO\4PLIMBN rs FROM: 

WELDUN PRESS, 

68, MANAPPA MUDALI STREEl, 
KORUKKUPPF.T, 

MADRAS-600 021. 

I Phone : 551658 

I 
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\ 

j GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 

j Editors 

I SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

> RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR 

I Pp, xix+551 Rs. 65-00* 

5 The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women personlaities 

J of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a vast range from the 

s vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden under ignorance and 

oblivion, many a character has been brought into limelight for the right 
estimation and judgement. A genuine attempt to rouse respect and dignity 
of womanhood in the eyes of men and instil a sense of self-reliance and 
confidence among the womenfolk. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

\ 5, DEHl ENTALLY ROAD, CALCUTTA-700 014. 




AUM 

Sri Matre Namah 

Unique Offer to Devotees from Navasakthi Nilayam 
The House Renowned for making Divine Articles Blessed with 
Srimukhams and Blessings of Jagadgurus Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Acharya 
Swamigal, Sringcri Sarada Peetha Maha Sannidhanam 

Rs. 


1. SRI MAHA MERU Panchaloha 2i” X 2i” .. 500/- 

2. SRI MAHA MERU Panchaloha IJ” X . • 300/- 

3. Sri Chakram 3” X 3” •• 115/- 

4. Sri Maha Durga Chakram • • 115/- 

5. ORIGINAL SPHATIKA MALA WITH 54 BEADS in Silver Thread .. 250/- 

6. ORIGINAL RUDRAKSHA MALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Ravacham.. 250/- 

(Sent after performing Pooja. Cures Blood Pressure, Heart Attack & Diabetes) 

7. ORIGINAL THULASI MALA WITH 54 BEADS with Silver Kavacham .. 60/- 

8. DRISHTY NIVARTHI DOLLAR YANTRAM .. 45/- 

To ward off ill effects of evil eye, Prevent accidents in Vehicles, 

Drive away Evil Spirits & improving material wealth in House & Business .. 37/- 

9. VIVAHAPRAPTI DOLLAR (To Expedite Marriage Alliance) .. 45/- 

10. ELECTRONIC COPPER BRACELET (12 Rasi) each (Cures Rheumatic pains) 2/- 
Please place an Order with 50% Advance. Articles will be sent by VPP 

Please Contact: VISWAKARMAGNA SRI VIDYA UPASAKA SWAMIJI 
SRI S. T. MURUGABUSHANAM President & Adviser NAVASAKTHI NILAYAM 
153, Lloyds Road, Gopalapurara, Madras-600086 Phone: 812013 

Free Catalogue will be sent on receipt of 50 P. Postage Stamp. Kindly correspond only in English 
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